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CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  King,  having  chap. 
been  detained  some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on  ^^^^ 
board  at  Gravesend.    Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  1691. 
for  him  and  for  his  retinue.  Among  his  attendants  were  ^yij^^^ 
Norfolk,  Ormond,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Mon-  Holland, 
mouth,  Zulestein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  dis- 
tinguished admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  Greorge 
^  Rooke,  commanded  the  men  of  war  which  formed  the 
convoy.    The  passage  was  tedious  and  disagreeable. 
During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off*  the  God- 
win Sands;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  the 
soundings  proved  the  coast  of  Holland  to  be  near. 
The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen ; 
and  it  was  not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed 
further  in  the  darkness.     William,  tired  out  by  the 
voyage,  and  impatient  to  be  once  more  in  his  beloved 
country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open  boat.  The 
noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  risking  so  valuable  a  life ;  but,  when  they  found 
that  his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing 
the  danger.    That  danger  proved  more  serious  than 
they  had  expected.    It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an 
hour  the  party  would  be  on  shore.    But  great  masses 
of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff* :  the 
night  came  on :  the  fog  grew  thicker :  the  waves 
VOL.  rv.  B 
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CHAP,   broke  over.tli^-JImg  and  the  courtiers.    Once  the  keel 
struck  pn  a\aand  bank,  and  was  with  great  difficulty 

1691.  got  .o;^n,**..^he  hardiest  mariners  showed  some  signs  of 
-.un^SLsiness.  But  William,  through  the  whole  night, 
^as  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
i*oom  at  Kensington.  For  shame,"  he  said  to  one  of 
the  dismayed  sailors:  "are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my 
company?"  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to  spring 
out,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  swam  and  scrambled 
through  breakers,  ice  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here 
he  discharged  a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal 
that  he  was  safe.  None  of  his  fellow  passengers,  how- 
ever, thought  it  prudent  to  follow  his  example.  They 
lay  tossing  in  sight  of  the  flame  which  he  had  kmdled, 
till  the  first  pale  light  of  a  January  morning  showed 
them  that  they  were  close  to  the  island  of  Goree.  The 
King  and  his  Lords,  stiffs  with  cold  and  covered  with 
icicles,  gladly  landed  to  warm  and  rest  themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant, 
William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He  was  impatiently 
expected  there:  for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought 
him  was  not  visible  from  the  shore,  the  royal  salutes 
had  been  heard  through  the  mist,  and  had  apprised  the 
whole  coast  of  his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assembled 
at  Honslaerdyk  to  welcome  him  vdth  applause  which 
came  from  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his  heart. 
That  was  one  of  the  few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent 
indeed  and  glorious,  but  far  from  happy.  After  more 
than  two  years  passed  in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  had 
again  set  foot  on  his  native  soil.  He  heard  again  the 
language  of  his  nursery.  He  saw  again  the  scenery 
and  the  architecture  which  were  inseparably  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of  childhood  and 
the  sacred  feeling  of  home ;  the  dreary  mounds  of  sand, 
shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  German 

♦  Relation  de  la  Voyage  ile  Sa    IGQQ;  Wagenaar;  London  Gazette^ 
^lajesU  Britannique  en  Hollande,    Jan.  29.  l69f;  Burnet,  ii  7I. 
enrichie  de  planches  tres  curieuscB^ 
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Ocean  broke;  the  interminable  meadows  intersected  by  chap. 

trenches ;  the  straight  canals ;  the  vUlas  bright  with   1 

paint  and  adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscriptions, 
He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among  a 
people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not  understand 
him,  who  could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
Those  Englishmen  who  served  him  most  faithfully 
served  him  without  enthusiasm,  without  personal  at- 
tachment, and  merely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In 
their  hearts  they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  between  an  English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer. 
All  was  now  changed.  William  was  among  a  popu- 
lation by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Elizabeth  had  been 
adored  when  she  rode  through  her  army  at  Tilbu- 
ly,  as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored  when  he 
landed  at  Dover.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Orange  had  not  been  inactive  during  the 
absence  of  the  Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not  in- 
deed clamours,  but  mutterings  against  him.  He  had, 
it  was  said,  neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new 
kingdom.  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  English  flag, 
whenever  the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade  was  con- 
cerned, he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.  But,  as 
boon  as  his  well  remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all 
jt^alousy,  all  coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a 
Iwr,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds 
wliicli  lined  the  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague, 
whose  heart  did  not  swell  vnth  pride  at  the  thought 
that  the  first  minister  of  Holland  had  become  a  great 
King,  had  freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered  the 
Irish.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  William  to 
travel  from  Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  Avdthout  a 
guard;  but  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or 
carbines  to  defend  him.  Do  not  keep  the  people 
offy'  he  cried:  ''let  them  come  close  to  me:  they  are 
all  my  good  friends."  He  soon  learned  that  sump- 
tuous preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance  into 
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CUAP.   the  Haffue.    At  first  he  murmured  and  obiected.  He 

XVII  • 

 1    detested,  he  said,  noise  and  display.     The  necessary 

1691.  cost  of  the  war  was  quite  heavy  enough.  He  hoped 
WiUiam's  that  his  kind  fellow  townsmen  would  consider  him  as  a 
intcah?  neighbour,  bom  and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not 
pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  ceremo- 
niously. But  all  his  expostulations  were  vain.  The 
Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  as  their  ordinary 
habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving  their  illus- 
trious countryman  a  reception  suited  to  his  dignity 
and  to  his  merit ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  yield. 
On  the  day  of  his  triimiph  the  concourse  was  immense. 
All  the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province 
were  too  few  for  the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to 
the  show.  Many  thousands  came  sliding  or  skating 
along  the  frozen  canals  from  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  Delft.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty  sixth  of  January,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town 
House  gave  the  signaL  Sixteen  hundred  substantial 
burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the  finest  dresses 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  their  ward- 
robes, kept  order  in  the  crowded  streets.  Balconies 
and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  hid  the  windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted 
by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen,  and 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equipages,  passed 
under  numerous  arches  rich  with  carving  and  painting, 
amidst  incessant  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King  our 
Stadtholder."  The  front  of  the  Town  House  and  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  marketplace  were  in  a  blaze  with 
brilliant  colours.  Civic  crowns,  trophies,  emblems  of 
arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture,  ap- 
peared every  where.  In  one  place  William  saw  por- 
trayed the  glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors.  There 
was  the  silent  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian 
commonwealth,  passing  the  Meuse  with  his  warriors. 
There  was  the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the 


iharge  afc  Niaiiport.   A         ifortlief  hero 
Jttight  retrace  the  eventful  story  of  hh  ovm  life*  He 
Vfti  a  i^iild  at  his  widowed  mather'a  knee.    He  was  at 
JUm  ahur        IbiT'fl  Ittttd  iii  Mi;   He  ww  landliig 
m|  Ibrlie^.    He  was  swimming  throiigh  the  Bo3me» 
Hhere,  ton.  w;is  a  boat  amidst  tlie  ice  Riirl  the  breaker** ; 
Plld  alH,A  t'  It  was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the 
^  nvgwde  langiiflge  ^  Memt^  the  saying  0f  tbe  giwfc 
KnmaTi^  *'  ^^at  dost  thou  few?    Thou  hast  Cttsar  oil 
board."    The  task  of  fumiflbing  the  Latin  mottoei 
hd  been  intiniBted  td  tm)  men,  who,  till  Bentlej  ap- 
peared, held  the  highest  place  among  the  classical 
acbolarB  of  that  age.    Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of 
die  Botnan  medals  was  uBrivaUed,  imitated,  not  un- 
pieoeflBliiIly,  #e  nohite  ^mmmnem  of  t&ose  amsie^ 
■gends  which  he  had  a^siduon^lv  studied;  and  he  wa;^ 
Twsted  by  Gne\ius,  who  then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht, 
.  isd  wfaoee  just  reputation  had  drawn  to  that  Uuiver- 
hiyTimiltitodea  of  BtudMlfr  ik»m  ev&f  ^'WiNih^ 
testant  Europe.*    When  the  night  came,  fireworks 
were  exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which  washes  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Federation.    That  tank  was 
now  as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that 
nothing  had  ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Ver- 
sailles, more  brilliant  than  the  elfect  produced  by  the 
innumerable  cascades  of  flame  which  were  reflected  in 
the  smooth  mirror  of  ice.f    The  English  Lords  con- 
gratulated their  master  on  his  inunense  popularity. 


^  The  names  of  these  two  great 
scholars  are  associated  in  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  of  Bentley  to  Ore- 
Tins,  dated  April  29.  I698.  '<Sciunt 
omnes  qui  me  norunt,  et  si  vitam 
mihi  Deos  O.M.  prorogaverit,  scl- 
ent etiam  posteri,  nt  te  et  tov  iravv 
Spanhemiom^  geminos  higus  svi 
Dioscoros,  Incida  literarum  sidera, 
semper  prsdicaverim,  semper  vene- 
ratus  siflL" 


f  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa 
Migestd  Britannique  en  HoUande^ 
1692;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  2. 
169y;  ^®  Triomphe  Royal  ou  Ton 
▼oit  descrits  les  Arcs  de  Triomphe, 
Pyramides,  Tableaux  et  Devises  au 
Nombre  de  6.5,  erigez  k  la  Haye  k 
Thonneur  de  Guillaume  Trois,  16*92 ; 
Le  Camaval  de  la  Haye,  I691. 
This  last  work  is  a  savage  pasqui* 
nade  on  William. 
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CHAP.   "Yes"  said  he;  "but  I  am  not  the  favourite.  The 

 .    shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if 

1691-    Mary  had  been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  King 
attended  a  sitting  of  the  States  General.    His  last  ap- 
pearance among  them  had  been  on  the  day  on  whicli 
he  embarked  for  England.    He  had  then,  amidst  the 
broken  words  and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave  Senators, 
thanked  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
watched  over  his  childliood,  trained  his  young  mind, 
and  supported  his  authority  in  his  riper  years;  and 
he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
care.    He  now  came  back  among  them  the  King  of 
three  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition  that 
Europe  had  seen  during  a  hundred  and  eighty  years; 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hall  but  applause  and 
congratulations.* 
Con^gg       By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  over- 
Hag^e.     flowing  with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and 
ambassadors  who  came  flocking  to  the  great  Congress. 
First  appeared  the  ambitious  and  ostentatious  Frederic, 
Elector  of  Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took 
the  title  of  King  of  Prussia.    Then  arrived  the  young 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes,  sprung  from  the  illus- 
trious houses  of  Brunswick,  of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and 
of  Nassau.    The  Marquess  of  Grastanaga,  Governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from 
the  viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.    Extraordinary  mi- 
nisters had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.    There  was  scarcely  room  in  the  town 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  5.  169^ ;  the  Answer  of   their  High  and 

His  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  Assem-  Mighty  Lordships,  as  both  are  ex- 

bly  of  the  States  General  of  the  tracted  out  of  the  Register  of  the 

United  Provinces  at  the  Hague,  the  Resolutions  of  the  States  General, 

7th  of  February  N.S.,  together  with  I69I. 
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and  the  neighbourhood  for  the  English  Lords  and  chap. 
gentlemen  and  the  German  Counts  and  Barons  whom 
curiosity  or  official  duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  1691. 
meeting.  The  grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and 
industrious  of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Car- 
nival. The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and  elms 
in  which  the  villa  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  is  embosomed 
were  gay  with  the  plumes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs, 
the  embroidered  coats  and  the  gold  hilted  swords  of 
gallants  from  London,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  With  the 
nobles  were  mingled  sharpers  not  less  gorgeously  attired 
than  they.  At  night  the  hazard  tables  were  thronged; 
and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  the  roof.  Princely  ban- 
quets followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The 
meats  were  served  in  gold;  and,  according  to  that  old 
Teutonic  fashion  with  which  Shakspeare  had  made  his 
countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the  great  princes 
proposed  a  health,  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets 
sounded.  Some  English  lords,  particularly  Devonshire, 
gave  entertainments  which  vied  with  those  of  Sove- 
reigns. It  was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates, 
though  generally  disposed  to  be  litigious  and  punctilious 
about  etiquette,  associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  un- 
ceremonious manner,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
passion  for  genealogical  and  heraldic  controversy.  The 
taste  for  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  the  table  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  was  caused  by  the 
gravity  of  the  statesmen  of  Holland,  who,  sober  them- 
selves, confuted  out  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  the  non- 
sense stuttered  by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire.  One 
of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that  he 
tumbled  into  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not  pulled  out  till 
his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned.* 

♦  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Feb.  12.  19-  23.  169^;  M^moirea 

Majesty  Britannique  en  HoUande ;  du  Comte  de  Dohna ;  William  Ful- 

Barnet,  ii.  72. ;   London  Gazette,  ler's  Memoirs. 
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CHAP.      In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not 

XVIL  • 

  neglected.    A  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held 

1691.  at  which  William  presided.  In  a  short  and  dignified 
speech,  which  was  speedily  circulated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, he  set  forth  the  necessity  of  firm  union  and 
strenuous  exertion.  The  profound  respect  with  which 
he  was  heard  by  that  splendid  assembly  caused  bitter 
mortification  to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  The  German  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled 
for  jrielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the  most 
illustrious  among  them  paid  to  him  such  marks  of  de- 
ference as  they  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  pay  to 
the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  his 
antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behaved  as  respectfully 
as  any  English  lord  in  waiting.  In  one  caricature  the 
allied  princes  were  represented  as  muzzled  bears,  some 
with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state.  William  had 
them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to  dance. 
In  another  caricature,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease  in 
an  arm  chair,  with  his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat 
on  his  head,  while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Bavaria,  uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right 
and  left :  the  crowd  of  Landgraves  and  Sovereign  dukes 
stood  at  humble  distance ;  and  Gustanaga,  the  unworthy 
successor  of  Alva,  awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic 
tyrant  on  bended  knee.* 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the 
beginning  of  summer,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  would  be  in  the  field  against  France.f  The 
contingent  which  each  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  fur- 
nish was  made  known.  Matters  about  which  it  would 
have  been  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any  declaration  were 

♦  Wagenaar,  Ixii.;  LeCarnaval  de  Electeura  de  Baviere  et  de  Brande- 

la  Haye,  Mars  I69I ;  Le  Tabouret  bourg.     This  last  tract  is  a  MS. 

des  Electeurs,  April  I69I  ;  Cer^-  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 

monial  de  ce  qui  s*est  pass^  k  la  George  IV. 

Haye  entre  le  Roi  Guillaume  et  lea       f  London  Gazette,  Feb.  23.  l69f. 


WaUUm  Aim  MABT* 

"Bes*  On  tiiis  occamon,  as  on  every  other  impMteat 
m  during  his  reign,  he  was  his  own  minister  lb# 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  necessary  iwibe  iafce  of  jfimai 
f  that  he  should  hv  atfonderl  by  a  Secretarj^  of  State;  mA 
latungham  had  theretbre  lollowed  him  to  HolkadL 
Bttt  Kottlngham^  though^  in  mmim  ^neenmtg  ih» 
ini*  mal  govermncnt  ol*  Enghind,  he  enjoyed  a  large 
fktre  of  his  master's  confidt-nce,  knew  little  mow  about 
tk-  buBineaa  of  the  Congress  than  what  he  saw  M  tlie 

This  mode  of  tran?iar-tin<^  husme?is  wmild  doit  b0 
diooght  most  imconstitutional ;  and  many  whtms  ap- 
]^ing  the  slwidaxd  of  ^}km  mm  age  to  tiift  ^tfanaao* 
tkniB  «f  &  Sxem&  ngB^  hsm  mwrdj  blmned  Wifliam 

for  a<*ting  without  the  advice  of  his  TTiiT!i^toi%  and* 
miliisteins  for  submitting  to  be  kept  in  ignoi^taoe  Cff 

and  the  welfare  of  the  natiOH*  Yet  «ardy  lild 
^nesomption  is  that  what  the  most  honeBt  and  honour- 
able men  of  bo&  pcurties,  Nottingham,  for  example, 
amon;:;  the  Toriaai  ai^  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not 
only  did.  but  avowed,  cannot  have  Ix^en  altop^ether  in- 
excusable ;  and  a  very  sufficient  excuse  will  without 
difficulty  be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  is 
doubtless  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  The 
doctrine  that  his  ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  That  where  there  is  no  respon- 
ubility  there  can  be  no  trustworthy  security  against 
maladministration,  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and 
country,  few  people  wiU  be  inclined  to  dispute.  From 
these  three  propositions  it  plainly  follows  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  be  best  conducted  when  the 
Sovereign  performs  no  public  act  without  the  concur- 
rence and  instnunentality  of  a  minister.  This  argu- 
ment is  perfectly  sound.    But  we  must  remember  that 
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CHAP,  arguments  are  constructed  in  one  way,  and  govem- 
ments  in  another.    In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits 

1691.  the  premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But 
in  practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlightened  com- 
munities often  persist,  generation  after  generation,  in 
asserting  principles,  and  refusing  to  act  upon  those 
principles.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  polity 
that  ever  existed  has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure 
idea  of  that  polity.  According  to  the  pure  idea  of 
constitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and  does  not 
govern ;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it  now  exists  in 
England,  comes  nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to 
the  pure  idea.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  ima- 
gine that  our  princes  merely  reign  and  never  govern. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
thought  it,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  first 
magistrate  to  govern.  All  parties  agreed  in  blaming 
Charles  the  Second  for  not  being  his  own  Prime  Minis- 
ter :  all  parties  agreed  in  praising  James  for  being  his 
own  Lord  High  Admiral  ;  and  all  parties  thought  it 
natural  and  reasonable  that  William  should  be  his  own 
Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  in- 
formed of  those  who  have  censured  the  manner  in  which 
the  negotiations  of  that  time  were  conducted  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  themselves.  For,  while  they 
blame  William  for  being  his  own  Ambassador  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Hague,  they  praise  him  for  being  his 
own  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ireland.  Yet  where  is 
the  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases? 
Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove 
that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own 
sole  authority,  he  made  compacts  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  will  equally  prove 
that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the 
water  at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
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51an(?-  Tf  the  constitution  gave  liim  tlie  oommand  ofT 
tiie  topces  of  the  State,  the  constitution  gave  him  Blm^ 
tile  direction  of  tbe  foreign  relations  of  Ihe 

was  at  liberty  to  exercise  tlie  fonncr  ]>(i>vor  without 
en^olting  aaj  body,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  e^er- 
«w  th«  Itttter  |Hiww  In  ^emSmsSty  ifiih  the  advice  of] 
a  miniBtCT?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in  dipl 
macy  is  likely  to  be  more  injuriotis  to  the  country  than 
la  error  in  strategy?  Surely  not.  It  is  hardly  con- 
mniAm  that  any  Mtnider  l¥Sfiaai  might  hara 

mde  nt  the  Hague  could  have  been  more  injurious  to 
the  pntblic  interests  than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyue.  Ur 
vQI  it  be  said  that  there  was  greater  mmm  for  placing 
eonfideoee  in  hia  military  than  in  hot  diploniitie  skill? 
Sanely  not.    In  war  he  showed  some  moral  and 

inleUeetual  quaUties;  but,  as  a  tactidan,  fae  did  not 
imA  higb;  and  id  lua  many  campaigns  only  tiwfreral 
decidedly  successful.  In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Of  the 
interests  and  the  tempers  of  the  continental  courts  he 
knew  more  than  all  his  Privy  Council  together.  Some 
of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men  of  great  ability, 
excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  versed  in 
our  insular  pohtics.  But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress,  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would  have 
been  found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have  been 
found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  a 
question  purely  English.  The  coalition  against  France 
was  his  work.  He  alone  had  joined  together  the  parts 
of  that  great  whole ;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  to- 
gether. If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated 
machine  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it  would 
instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his 
subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander 
was  really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the  allies :  it  was 
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CHAP,  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;  and 
^^^^  yet  such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an 
1691.  English  minister  might  well  shrink  from  having  any 
dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  glad  to  leave  a  matter  so  deli- 
cate and  so  full  of  risk  to  their  master,  and  to  be  able 
to  protest  with  truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most 
intolerant  Protestant  could  object  had  ever  gone  out 
of  their  offices. 

William       It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  William  ever 
ideation  ^^^g^*  ^^^^       cspccial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to 
for  the     protect  the  Reformed  Faith.   His  influence  with  Roman 
deDMs.     Catholic  princes  was  constantly  and  strenuously  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.    In  the 
spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and 
cruelly  persecuted,  and  weary  of  their  lives,  were  sur- 
prised by  glad  tidings.    Those  who  had  been  in  prison 
for  heresy  returned  to  their  homes.    Children,  who 
had  been  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  by 
priests,  were  sent  back.    Congregations,  which  had 
hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme  peril, 
now  worshipped  God  without  molestation  in  the  face 
of  day.    Those  simple  mountaineers  probably  never 
knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  the  Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the  happiness  of 
their  firesides  and  the  security  of  their  humble  temples 
to  the  ascendency  which  William  exercised  over  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.* 
Vices  in-       No  coalitiou  of  which  history  has  preserved  the 
thTnatire  Hiemory  has  had  an  abler  chief  than  William.  But 
^ow^^'    ^^^^  William  often  contended  in  vain  against  those 
vices  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions. 
No  undertaking  which  requires  the  hearty  and  long 
continued  cooperation  of  many  independent  states  is 

*  The  secret  article  by  which  the    in  Dumont's  collection.     It  was 
Duice  of  Savoy  bound  himself  to    signed  Feb.  8.  I69I. 
grant  toleration  to  the  Waldenses  is 
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likely  to  prosper.    Jealousies  inevitably  spring  up.  chap. 
Disputes   engender  disputes.     Every  confederate  is 
tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the  burden  1691, 
which  he  ought  himself  to  bear.    Scarcely  one  honestly 
famishes  the  promised  contingent.    Scarcely  one  ex- 
actly observes  the  appointed  day.    But  perhaps  no 
coalition  that  ever  existed  was  in  such  constant  danger 
of  dissolution  as  the  coalition  which  William  had  with 
infinite  <Hfficulty  formed.    The  long  list  of  potentates, 
who  met  in  person  or  by  their  representatives  at  the 
Hague,  looked  well  in  the  Gazettes.    The  crowd  of 
princely  equipages,  attended  by  manycoloured  guards 
and  laojueys,  looked  well  among  the  lime  trees  of  the 
Voorhout.    But  the  very  circumstances  which  made  the 
Congress  more  splendid  than  other  congresses  made  the 
league  weaker  than  other  leagues.    The  more  nume- 
rous the  allies,  the  more  numerous  were  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  alliance.    It  was  impossible  that 
twenty  governments,  divided  by  quarrels  about  pre- 
cedence, quarrels  about  territory',  quarrels  about  trade, 
quarrels  about  religion,  could  long  act  together  in 
perfect  harmony.    That  they  acted  together  during 
several  years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom,  patience  and  firmness  of  William. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different. 
The  resources  of  the  Frencli  monarchy,  though  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  those  of  England,  Holland,  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  Empire  of  Gennany  united, 
were  yet  very  formidable:  they  Avere  all  collected  in 
a  central  position:  they  were  all  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  a  single  mind.  Le^vis  could  do  with  two 
words  what  William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two 
months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Brussels, 
Turin  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  wms  found  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  all  the  states  w^hich  were  combined 
aeainst  her.  For  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural 
world,  there  may  be  an  equality  of  momentum  bctw^een 
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CHAP,    unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior  in 

weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 
1691.       This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes 
and  ambassadors  who  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague 
separated:  and  scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all 
their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skilful 
move  of  the  enemy. 
Siege  and      Lcwis  was  Sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
Mo^  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind 

of  Europe.  That  effect  he  determined  to  counteract 
by  striking  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow.  While  his 
enemies  were  settling  how  many  troops  each  of  them 
should  furnish,  he  ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his 
army  to  march  from  widely  distant  points  towards 
Mons,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  discovered  only  when 
it  was  all  but  accomplished.  William,  who  had  re- 
tired for  a  few  days  to  Loo,  learned,  with  surprise 
and  extreme  vexation,  that  cavalry,  infantry,  artiUery, 
bridges  of  boats,  were  fast  approaching  the  fated  city 
by  many  converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
had  been  brought  together.  All  the  implements  of 
war  had  been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the  first  of 
living  administrators.  The  command  was  entrusted  to 
Luxemburg,  the  first  of  living  generals.  The  scientific 
operations  were  directed  by  Vauban,  the  first  of  living 
engineers.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  kindle  emulation  through  all  the  ranks  of  a 
gallant  and  loyal  army,  the  magnificent  King  himself 
had  set  out  from  Versailles  for  the  camp.  Yet  William 
had  still  some  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  flew  to  the  Hague,  put  all  the 
forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and  sent  pressing 
messages  to  the  German  Princes.  Within  three  weeks 
after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger,  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the 
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head  of  near  fifty  thousand  troops  of  diflTerent  nations,  chap. 
To  attack  a  superior  force  commanded  by  such  a  cap- 
tain  as  Luxemburg  was  a  bold,  ahnost  a  desperate,  i^Pi. 
enterprise.    Yet  William  was  so  sensible  that  the  loss 
of  Mens  would  be  an  almost  irreparable  disaster  and 
disgrace  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run  the  hazard. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  event  of  the  siege  would 
determine  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and 
Copenliagen.    Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed  inclined 
to  join  the  coalition.    If  Mons  fell,  they  would  cer- 
tainly remain  neutral;  they  might  possibly  become 
hostile.    "  The  risk,"  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "  is  great : 
yet  I  am  not  without  hope.    I  will  do  what  can  be 
done.    The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."     On  the 
very  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written  Mons  fell. 
The  siege  had  been  vigorously  pressed.    Le^vis  him- 
self, though  suffering  from  the  go^t?  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  strenuous  exertion.    His  household  troops, 
the  finest  body  of  soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  under  his 
eye,  surpassed  themselves.    The  young  nobles  of  his 
court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by  exposing  theni- 
fk-lves  to  the  hottest  fire  vdt\\  the  same  gay  alacrity 
with  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their  grace- 
ful figures  at  his  balls.    His  wounded  soldiers  were 
clianned  by  the  ])enignant  courtesy  with  which  he 
walked  among  their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were 
dressed  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  breakfasted  on  a 
[Kirringer  of  the  hospital  broth.    While  all  was  obe- 
dience and  enthusiasm  among  the  besiegers,  all  was 
di>union  and  dismay  among  the  besieged.    The  duty 
r»f  the  French  lines  was  so  well  performed  that  no 
messenger  sent  by  William  was  al)le  to  cross  them. 
The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was  close  at 
Land.    The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  prospect  of 
tlio>e  horrible  calamities  which  befall  cities  taken  by 
>ronn.     Showers  C)f  shells  and  redliot  bullets  were 
fallij)g  in  the  streets.    The  tovai  was  on  fire  in  ten 
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CHAP,  places  at  once.    The  peaceful  inhabitants  derived  an 

  unwonted  courage  from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and 

16*91.  rose  on  the  soldiers.  Thenceforth  resistance  was  im- 
possible ;  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The 
armies  then  retired  into  quarters.  Military  opera- 
tions were  suspended  during  some  weeks :  Lewis  re- 
turned in  triimiph  to  Versailles;  and  William  paid  a 
short  visit  to  England,  where  his  presence  was  much 
needed.* 

wiuiam  He  fouud  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out 
EngiMd.  the  ramifications  of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered 
Trials  of  just  before  his  departure.  Early  in  January,  Preston, 
anTArfi-  -A^shton  and  Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
ton.  They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenges. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The 
audience  was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many  peers  were 
present.  The  Lord  President  and  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  attended  in  order  to  prove  that  the  papers  pro- 
duced in  Court  were  the  same  which  Billop  had  brought 
to  Whitehall.  A  considerable  number  of  Judges  ap- 
peared on  the  bench ;  and  Holt  presided.  A  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  attentively  studied,  and  to  be  compared  with  the 
reports  of  other  trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken 
place  under  the  same  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
tribunal  had  undergone  in  a  few  months  a  change  so 
complete  that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 
ages.  Twelve  years  earlier,  unhappy  Roman  Catholics, 
accused  of  wickedness  which  had  never  entered  into 
their  thoughts,  had  stood  in  that  dock.    The  witnesses 

*  London  Gazette  from  March  the  interest  of  France,  persuade  the 

26.  to  April  13.  1691 ;   Monthly  burghers  to  deliver  up  the  town. 

Mercuries  of   March  and  April ;  This  treason  calls  forth  an  indignant 

William's  Letters  to  Heinsius  of  exclamation : 

March  18.  and  29.,  April  7.  9«;  «rku     •  *    a    u       &   t.  ^ 

TA  ♦»»      -        mLo-         i**0h  priestcraft,  shopcraft,  how  do  ye 

Dangeau  s  Memoirs ;   The  Siege  of  effeminate 

Mons,  a  tragi-comedy,  I69I.    In  The  minds  of  men  I " 

this  drama  the  clergy,  who  are  in 
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r»r  tlie  Crown  had  repeated  their  Iilflonti?  fictions 
amidst  the  appkudmg  hums  at  the  audience.  The 
had  sbared,  or  Iiaid  pretttided  to  Bb^u^  the  stupid 
CTcdulity  and  the  savage  pai&kyiia  of  the  populace,  had 
exchanged  smiles  and  compliments  with  the  perjured 
informers,  had  roared  down  the  arguments  feebly  stam- 
lanrrd  forth  ty  the  prieoacri,  and  tSd  not  been  agbamadi 
f  in  paswng  the  sentence  of  death,  to  make  ribald  jest^  oa 
I  purgatory  and  the  maas*    As  soon  as  the  butchery  of 
I  Bipista  TPTM  over^  the  hetoheiy  of  Whigs  had  oonk 
I  menced;  mid  the  judgti  hid  I^pl]l4  themselves  tO 
their  new  work  \^^th  even  more  thill  iheir  old  bar- 

(bfirity.   To  these  scandals  the  Kevotntlcm  had  put  an 
cod.    Wboewt  after  peratbg  th^  triali  of  Irek^ 
tad  Pickering,  of  Gfove  and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Oof* 
ni^h  and  Alice  Ligle,  turns  to  the  trials  of  Preston 
.  and  Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the  contrast.  The 
I  SpBeitop  G^ml,  Soittj^  oondnntri  ih«  ftmmOkfnM 
kj^di  m  moderation  and  humanity  of  wMeh  his  pre^ 
decesaors  had  left  him  no  example.         did  never 
^Imks"  he  wid|    that  it  Was  the  part  of  any  who  were 
of  counsel  for  the  King  in  cases  of  this  nature  to 
aggravate  the  crime  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  put  false 
colours  on  the  evidence."*    Holt's  conduct  was  fault- 
lea,    Pollexfen,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or  Somers, 
retained  a  little,  —  and  a  little  was  too  much,  —  of  the 
tone  of  that  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  But, 
though  he  once  or  twice  forgot  the  austere  decorum 
of  his  place,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  any  violation  of 
substantial  justice.    The  prisoners  themselves  seem  to 

*  Trial  of  Pretton  In  the  Collec  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was  no- 
tkm  of  Stale  Trials.  A  person  who  thing  besides  fair  matter  of  fact,  or 
was  present  gires  the  following  ac-  natural  and  just  reflections  from 
cosnt  of  Somers's  opening  speech  :  thence  arising."  The  pamphlet  from 
"  In  the  opening  the  eTidence,  there  which  I  quote  these  words  is  en- 
was  no  affected  exaggeration  of  mat-  titled.  An  Account  of  the  late  hor- 
ters,  nor  ostentation  Of  a  putid  elo-  rid  Conspiracy  by  a  Person  who  was 
qnence,  one  after  snother,  as  in  present  at  the  Trials,  I69I. 
former  trials,  like  so  many  geese 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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CHAP,  have  been  suqmsed  by  the  fairness  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  were  treated.  "  I  would  not  mislead  the 
1691.  jury,  I'll  assure  you,"  said  Holt  to  Preston,  "nor  do 
Your  Lordship  any  manner  of  injury  in  the  world." 
"  No,  my  Lord;"  said  Preston;  "  I  see  it  well  enough 
that  Your  Lordship  would  not."  "  Whatever  my  fate 
may  be,"  said  Ashton,  "  I  cannot  but  own  that  I  have 
had  a  fair  trial  for  my  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the 
Solicitor  General  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  Court : 
for  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the 
papers  seized  by  BiUop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest 
jurjnnan  could  not  misunderstand  it  Of  those  papers 
part  was  fully  proved  to  be  in  Preston's  handwriting. 
Part  was  in  Ashton's  handwriting :  but  this  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  had  not  the  means  of  proving.  They 
therefore  rested  the  case  against  Ashton  on  the  indis- 
putable facts  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found 
in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used^language  which  was 
quite  imintelligible  except  on  the  supposition  that  he 
^         had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  contents.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sen- 
Execution  t^iiced  to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  He 
of  Ashton.  might  have  saved  his  life  by  making  disclosures.  But 
though  he  declared  that,  if  he  were  spared,  he  would 
always  be  a  faithful  subject  of  Their  Majesties,  he  was 
fully  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. In  this  resolution  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
nonjuring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his  cell.  It  was 
probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was  induced  to  de- 
liver to  the  Sherifi^s  on  the  scaffold  a  declaration  which 
he  had  transcribed  and  signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  composed  or  attentively  considered.  In  this 
paper  he  was  made  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of  a 
trial  which  he  had  himself  in  public  acknowledged  to 
have  been  eminently  fair.    He  was  also  made  to  aver, 

♦  State  Trials. 


mmm  m>  mmc 

m  tli6  word  of  a  dyiBg  mA^  fhit  IW  laiMT  noiftll^  of 

the  jmpers  which  had  been  found  upon  hini.  UflfiMi* 
dieclaratioi^  when  mepeeted,  proved  to  bi  in 

papers.    He  died  with  manly  fortitadi** 

lot  was  not  brouirbt  to  tritii.   The  evidence  aMinst 

*—'     _  o  « 

waa  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on  whieh  hia  asso* 
tiid  lima  mbfleted}  mA  not  iiA^  t3i« 

of  <^  g&Temmmt.    The  fiite  of  Preston  was 
in  Sraspense.    Tbe  pTncobiteF  nftected  to  be  con* 
It  th&t  the  govermaent  would  not  dare  to  shed  hit 
Me^lVMt  iMf  mH  tt  fhtrcnirlto  at  Vfeiisailleft, 
death  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  retnlia- 
They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  London 
pftpert  in  whioli  H  WM  aaeeited  tfaat^  if  my  hacrm 
befell  him,  Mmiiltft^^  mtA  all  the  other  Englishmen 
of  quality  wlio  were  prisr>noT's  in  FmTicc.  wonld  be 
.  ttiteftQ^  ^  HiiStfl'l    Iheae  aUsui-d  thre«^t&  wouM  noti 

Tia5  Preston  m  their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spafe 
him  on  certain  conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the 
counsels  of  the.  disaflfected  party,  and  could  furnish  in- 
formation of  the  highest  value.  He  was  informed  that  his 
fisrte  depended  on  himself.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
severe.  Pride,  conscience,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side  ; 
the  intense  love  of  life  on  the  other.  He  went  dur- 
ing a  time  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  He  listened  to  his 
brother  Jacobites ;  and  his  courage  rose.  He  listened 
to  the  agents  of  the  government ;  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  In  an  eveiiing  when  he  had  dined  and 
drunk  his  clai*et,  he  feared  tiothing.  He  would  die  like 
a  man^  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an  act  of  baseness. 


•  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Ash- 
too,  at  hit  execution^  to  Sir  Francis 
Child,  Sberiflf  of  London  ;  Answer 
to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Ash- 
too.  The  Answer  was  written 
by  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  afterwards 


CHAP. 

xvir. 


Bishop  of  Gloucester.    Burnet,  ii. 
70. ;  Letter  from  Bishop  Lloyd  to 
Dodwell,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Gutch*8  Collectanea  Curiosa. 
t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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CHAP,  But  his  temper  was  very  different  when  he  woke  the 
^^^^  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he  had  drawn 
1691.  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when  he  was 
alone  with  the  iron  grates  and  stone  walls,  and  when 
the  thought  of  the  block,  the  axe  and  the  sawdust  rose 
in  his  mind.  During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote 
k  confession  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and 
burned  it  every  night  when  he  was  merry.*  His  non- 
juring  friends  formed  a  plan  for  bringing  Bancroft  to 
visit  the  Tower,  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the  exhor- 
tations of  so  great  a  prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would 
confirm  the  wavering  virtue  of  the  prisoner.f  Whether 
this  plan  would  have  been  successful  may  be  doubted : 
it  was  not  carried  into  effect :  the  fatal  hour  drew  near ; 
and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave  way.  He  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  and  William  Penn,  as  his  accomplices.  He 
added  a  long  list  of  persons  against  whom  he  could 
not  himself  give  evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust 
to  Penn's  assurances,  were  friendly  to  King  James. 
Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dorset.J 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  either 
of  these  great  noblemen  ever  had  any  dealings,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  Saint  Germains.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He 
was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the  vexation  with 
which  their  party  had  observed  the  leaning  of  William 
towards  the  Tories ;  and  they  had  probably  expressed  that 
vexation  unguardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wish- 
ing to  find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to  believe 
whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erroneous  con- 
struction on  invectives  such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable 

*  Narcissus    Luttrell's    Diary;  J  Caermarthen  to  William,  Fe- 

Burnet,  ii.  71.  bruary  3.  169^;  Life  of  James^  ii. 

t  Letter  of  Collier  and  Cook  to  443. 
Sancroft  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 


ivtttliQlloo  nady  to  ttttw,  mSi  m  msmmsm  chaf, 

mch  as,  in  moments  of  spleen,  dropped  hwt  too  easily 
from  the  lip6  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.  Caermartlien,  i^ipi- 
1 T017,  and  A  Torf  who  had  bran  mercilesaly  petmcEted 
hj  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  make  the  most  tiuH 
idle  hearsay*  But  he  received  no  encouragement  froni^ 
Im  master,  who^  of  all  the  great  politicians  mmitionfid 
^  Instoiy,  ww4i&9  kast  pron€^  ^  soa^^.  Vhoi 
led  to  Ikigland,  Preston  was  brought  be- 
Mm,  nnd  was  commanded  to  repeat  tlie  confession 
which  had  already  been  made  to  the  ministers.  The 
Siiig  stood  beOiiiiid  the  Lofd  Flraidgiit'fl  tbair  and 
Estened  gravely  while  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  INmm 
and  Penn  were  named*  But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner, 
passing  &om  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to 
repeat  the  stories  whieh  Penn  had  told  him,  William 
touched  Caennarthon  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '^My 
Lotdy^we  liavehad  too  mu^ of  thi%" *    Thk ji 

Ime  from  that  day  more  zealous  than  ever 
in  the  cause  of  the  master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for 
which  their  own  indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished 
some  ground,  had  continued  to  repose  confidence  in 
their  loyalty.f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were 
generally  treated  with  great  lenity.    Clarendon  lay  in  the  con- 
the  Tower  about  six  months.    His  guilt  was  fully  es- 
tablished;  and  a  party  among  the  Whigs  called  loudly  donT"' 
and  importunately  for  his  head.    But  he  was  saved  by 


*  That  this  account  of  what 
ytmtd  is  true  in  substance  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  hy  the  Life  of  James, 
iL  MS.  1  have  taken  one  or  two 
slight  circumstances  from  Dalrym- 
|de,  who,  1  believe,  took  them  from 
papers,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  Scotch  College 
at  Paris. 

f  The  tacoesf  of  William's  "  seem- 


ing clemency"  is  admitted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Life  of  James.  The 
Prince  of  Orange's  method,  it  is 
acknowledged,  succeeded  so  well 
that,  whatever  sentiments  those 
Lords  which  Mr,  Penn  had  named 
might  have  had  at  that  time,  they 
proved  in  effect  most  bitter  enemies 
to  His  Migesty's  cause  afterwards." 
— -iu  443. 
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CHAP,  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and 
1691.  by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  mother.  The 
prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He  was  allowed 
to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner.  When  at  length  his 
health  began  to  suffer  from  restraint,  he  was  i)ermitted 
to  go  into  the  country  under  the  care  of  a  warder: 
the  warder  was  soon  removed;  and  Clarendon  was  in- 
formed that,  while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should 
not  be  molested.* 

Dart-  The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dye. 

mouth.  jj^  ^Q^g  English  seaman ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for 
betraying  Portsmouth  to  the  French,  and  had  offered 
to  take  the  command  of  a  French  squadron  against  his 
country.  It  was  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  Council  Chamber.  A  narrative  of  what 
passed  there,  written  by  himself,  has  been  preserved. 
In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted 
his  innocence.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  cor- 
responded with  Saint  Germains,  that  he  was  no  fa- 
vourite there,  and  that  Mary  of  Modena  in  particular 
owed  him  a  grudge.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
an  Englishman.  X  always,  when  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  was  strongest  here,  shunned  the 
French,  both  men  and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the 
power  of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  foolish  talk  over 
a  bottle."    Hi^  protestations  seem  to  have  produced 

*  See  hit  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,    cheater  to  Burnet,  March  21.  and 
Mar.  25.,  April  22.,  July  1 1 . 169I ;    April  2.  I69I. 
Burnet,  ii.  71.;   Lettera  of  Ro» 


§Qfr  be  wag  at  first  ]>emuti«d^  IMum 
m  the  gentle  euBtody  of  tin  IJlark  K  h1.  On  fiirtlier 
inquiry,  however,  it  was  determiuctl  to  send  him  tu 
Ih*  After  a  coiifip6iiieii£  of  a  few  we^  lie 

^bdnf  flfM^xy :  but  he  Umd  kn^  ramigk  to  emfklb 
hid  disgrace  liy  nfft  rinjr  his  Bword  to  tim  new  govera- 
inmt^  and  by  expresaiag  in  il:rreiit  language  1^  hop& 
^  he  bf  the  smdmii  oi  Qod  mid  nT  "Dmt 

Mft^iea,  have  an  oppoftonilgr  ^  fifaowio^  Iffir  ]||«eji 
he  hated  the  French.* 

Juiwf  ma  BO  s€fioiiB  risk:  for  the  goverjuufiiil 
miwillmg  to  send  to  ib^  WMiifitild       of  ^ 
Seven  who  !)n<l  sirnied  the  rnemnralile  petition.  A 
warmat  was  however  iasued  for  hia  appi*eliension  j  and 
frienda  had  little  hope  that  he  would  escape:  for 
mcb  m  none  ivim  JiaA  iea  it  eooU 
J  and  It  wEii^  to  liftl'  purpos*^  tbnt  ht^  fiiit  on 

_.wig  ajid  thiit  he  suttei*ed  hit  bmik  to 
im^fr         probably  not  boil-fiirv' «|lir 

a  fL>w  weeks  in  Kn|^|ftil^fJ|ti.ptW^^ 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  remained  some  time  in 
Francje.f 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn ;  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  day 
on  which  they  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  he  was  attend- 
ing a  remarl^^ble  ceremony  at  some  distance  from  his 
home.  An  event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian, 
whoee  object  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation,  ought 


1001. 


Penn. 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  443.  450. ; 
Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh 
Collection. 

f  Bornet,  ii.  71*;  Evelyn  s  Diary, 
Jan.  4.  and  18.  l69f ;  Letter  from 
Turner  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  ig.  l69? ; 
Letter  from  Sancroft  to  Lloyd  of 
Norwich,  April  2. 1 6^2.  These  two 
letters  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in 
die  Bodleian,  aod  are  printed  in  the 
life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman.  Tur- 


ner s  escape  to  France  is  mentioned 
in  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  for  Fe- 
bruary 1690.  See  also  a  Dialogue 
between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his 
Conscience,  l6th  February  169^. 
The  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  The  Bishop 
hears  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
and  cries  out, 

'^Come,  brother  Pen,  *tis  time  we  botji 
were  gone." 
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CHAP,  not  to  pasB  unnoticed.  While  London  was  a^tated  by 
the  news  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered,  George  Fox, 
1691.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  died. 
Deith  of  More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox  had 
Fox:  his  begun  to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devils.*  He  was 
then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave  deportment,  with 
a  perverse  temper,  with  the  education  of  a  labouring 
man,  and  with  an  intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
states,  that  is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty, 
and  not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam.  The  circimi- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  such  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the  strongest  form  the  con- 
stitutional diseases  of  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his 
faculties  were  ripening.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery,  and 
were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm,  refuting  and  reviling 
each  other.  He  wandered  from  congregation  to  congre- 
gation :  he  heard  priests  harangue  against  Puritans :  he 
heard  Puritans  harangue  against  priests;  and  he  in  vain 
applied  for  spiritual  direction  and  consolation  to  doctors 
of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old  clergjmaian  of  the  Angli- 
can communion  told  him  to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing 
psalms :  another  advised  him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood.f 
The  young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  from  these 
advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also  blind 
guides.  J  After  some  time  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  human  being  was  competent  to  instruct  him  in 
divine  things,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  direct  inspiration  from  heaven.  He 
argued  that,  as  the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel, 
and  as  the  persecutors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  more  especially  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  must  be  useless  to  a  Christian  minister.§  In- 

*  For  a  specimen  of  his  visions,  f  Journal,  page  4. 

see  his  Journal,  page  1^.;  for  his  i  Journal,  page  7. 

casting  out  of  devils,  page  26.    I  §  "  What  they  know,  they  know 

quote  the  folio  edition  of  1765.  naturally,  who  turn  from  the  com- 
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deed,  he  was  so  fsur  from  knowing  many  languages,  that 
he  knew  none;  nor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in 
Hebrew  be  more  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  than 
his  English  often  is  to  the  most  acute  and  attentive 
reader.*  One  of  the  precious  truths  which  were  divinely 
revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was,  that  it  was  falsehood 
and  adulation  to  use  the  second  person  plural  instead  of 
the  second  person  singular.  Another  was,  that  to  talk 
of  the  mon^  of  March  was  to  worship  the  bloodthirsty 


CHAP, 
XVIL 

I6di. 


.  and  eir  from  the  spirit,  whote 
bmt  withers,  who  taith  that  Hebrew^ 
Gffe^  and  Latine  is  the  original : 
before  Babell  was,  the  earth  was  of 
one  language ;  and  Nimrod  the 
canning  hunter,  before  the  Lord, 
wfaidi  came  out  of  cursed  Ham's 
stock,  the  original  and  builder  of 
BabeQ,  whom  God  confounded  with 
many  languages,  and  this  they  say 
is  the  original  who  erred  from  the 
spirit  and  command;  and  Pilate 
Ittd  his  original  Hebrew^  Greek,  and 
Laiine,  which  crucified  Christ  and 
set  orer  bim." — A  message  from  the 
Lord  to  the  Parliament  of  England, 
by  G.  Fox,  1654.  The  same  argu- 
ment win  be  found  in  the  Journals, 
bat  has  been  put  by  the  editor  into 
a  little  better  English.  "  Dost  thou 
think  to  make  ministers  of  Christ  by 
these  natural  confused  languages 
which  sprung  from  Babell,  are  ad- 
mired in  Babylon,  and  set  atop  of 
Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor  ?" 
—Page  64. 

♦  His  Journal,  before  it  was 
published,  was  revised  by  men  of 
more  sense  and  knowledge  than 
himself,  and  therefore,  absurd  as  it 
is,  gires  us  no  notion  of  his  genuine 
style.  The  following  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen. It  is  the  exordium  of  one 
of  his  manifestoes.  "  Them  which 
the  world  who  are  without  the  fear 
of  God  calls  Quakers  in  scorn  do 
deny  all  opinions,  and  they  do  deny 


all  conceiTings,  and  they  do  deny  all 
sects,  and  they  do  deny  all  imagina- 
tions, and  notions,  and  judgments 
which  riseth  out  of  the  will  and  the 
thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft 
and  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the 
works  of  it,  and  their  worships  and 
their  customs  with  the  light,  and 
do  deny  false  ways  and  false  wor- 
ships, seducers  and  deceivers  which 
are  now  seen  to  be  in  the  world 
with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are 
condemned,  which  light  leadeth  to 
peace  and  life  from  death,  which 
now  thousands  do  witness  the  new 
teacher  Christ,  him  by  whom  the 
world  was  made,  who  raigns  among 
the  children  of  light,  and  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  living  God, 
doth  let  them  see  and  know  tlie 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  doth  see 
that  which  must  be  shaken  with  that 
which  cannot  be  shaken  nor  moved, 
what  gives  to  see  that  which  is 
shaken  and  moved,  such  as  live  in 
the  notions,  opinions,  conceivings, 
and  thoughts  and  fancies,  these  be 
all  shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps, 
which  they  who  witness  those  things 
before  mentioned  shaken  and  re- 
moved walks  in  peace  not  seen  and 
discerned  by  them  who  walks  in 
those  things  unremoved  and  not 
shaken." — A  Warning  to  the  World 
that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by 
G.  Fox,  1655. 
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CHAP,  god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday  was  to  pay  ido- 
latrous  homage  to  the  moon.    To  say  Good  morning 

1691.  or  Good  evening  was  highly  reprehensible,  for  those 
phrases  evidently  imported  that  God  had  made  bad  days 
and  bad  nights.*  A  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death 
itself  rather  than  touch  liis  hat  to  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. When  Fox  was  challenged  to  produce  any  Scrip- 
tural authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited  the  passage  in 
which  it  is  witten  that  Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abed- 
nego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats 
on ;  and,  if  his  own  nari'ative  may  be  trusted,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable  to  answer 
this  argument  except  by  crying  out,  "  Take  him  away, 
gaoler,  "f  Fox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  weighty 
argument  that  the  Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads 
to  their  superiors ;  and  he  asked,  witli  great  animation, 
whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  name  of  Christians 
ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in  virtue.J  Bowing  he 
strictly  prohibited,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  consider  it 
as  the  effect  of  Satanical  influence ;  for,  as  he  observed, 
the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of  infir- 
mity, was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to  bow  as  soon  as 
Divine  power  had  liberated  her  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Evil  One.§  His  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Passages,  which  had  been, 
in  the  apprehension  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Grospels 
during  sixteen  centuries,  figurative,  he  construed  lite- 
rally. Passages,  which  no  human  being  before  him  had 
ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense,  he 
construed  figuratively.  Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under  injuries 
is  enjoined  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  selfdefence 
against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.    On  the  other 

*  See  the  piece  entitled.  Concern-  in  the  Darkness,  by  G.  Fox,  l657. 

ing  Good  morrow  and  Good  even,  f  Journal,  page  l66. 

the  World's  Customs,  but  by  the  t  Epistle  from  Harlingen^  11th 

Light  which  into  the  World  is  come  of  6th  month,  1677* 

by  it  made  manifest  to  all  who  be  §  Of  Bowingt,  by  O.  Fos,  l657. 


mum  4xi><iMffb 


hnd,  tlie  plam  CQnuniimU  to  btfri^wltb  nitP^  itli4o 

take  of  bread  oiul  wine  in  commenioratinn  of  tho 
iptioii  of  maukiiid,  ha  pronounced  to  bo  aHegori- 
He  long  wii&defed  ft^  phm  to  pkco,  teaching 
tmnge  theology,  shaking  like       aspon  leuf  in 
T?  pnrt>>:\'g]ns  nf  fiHiaticril  rxt^itf/iiient,  forcing  way 
iaio  cUimiies^  which  he  iiiulmamed  i^tyepk  houjsijS|  intar- 

ity  *,  and  pestering  reotors  and  justices  with  apmtlea 
aeb  resembling  bnrlasqfiei  of  those  sublime  odes  in 
the  EtbKW  pfv^h^te  foretold  the  calamitiei  of 
WAfUm  sad  Tfm4  B»  mm  aeqmnd  glwfe  motoiMtf^ 
Igf  iiie?4'  floats,    Wm  strangr*  face,  his  Kiranfre  chnnt, 
t  immovable  hat  aod  his  leather  bree^heii  were  known 
i or&t  thm  ccHiDtry;  md  bo  booBta  that,  as  soon  as  the 
■our  mm  hmtAf    The  Mm  in  I^aatber  Breeehas  is 
ling,*'  terror  seized  livpomtbal  professors,  and  hii^ 

_  miSmmm^  f'^>1'^  imMp  of  ca». 

gr^ations,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  for  merely  talking 
nonsense.  He  soon  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples, some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  absurdity. 
He  has  told  us  that  one  of  his  friends  walked  naked 
dirough  Skipton  declaring  the  truth  §,  and  that  another 
was  divinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  years  to 
marketplaces,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  cler- 
gymen. ||  Fox  complains  bitterly  that  these  pious  acts, 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  requited  by  an  unto- 
ward generation  with  hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping 
and  horsewhipping.   But,  though  he  applauded  the  zeal 

♦  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lampitt,"  page  80.; 

pages  24.  26.  and  51.  and  the  Epistle  to  another  clergyman 

t  See,  for  example,  the  Epiade  ivhora  he  calls  Prieit  Tatham,  page 

to  Sawkay,  a  jutti^  of  the  peace,  in  92, 
the  Joarnalf  page  86. ;  the  Epistle       t  Journal,  page  55. 
to  Wiflifln  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,       S  Ibid,  page  SOO. 
which  b^na^     The  word  of  the       ||  Ibid,  page  323. 
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CHAP,  of  the  sufferers,  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths. 
^^^^  He  sometimes,  indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip  himself  par- 
1691.  tially.  Thus  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  walked  bare- 
foot through  Lichfield,  crying,  "Woe  to  the  bloody 
city."*  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought 
it  his  duty  to  appear  before  the  public  without  that 
decent  garment  from  which  his  popular  appellation  was 
derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox  simply  by 
looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no 
reason  for  placing  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  above 
Ludowick  Muggleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards 
him  as  its  founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the  South- 
cotians.  It  chanced  that  among  the  thousands  whom 
his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few  persons  whose 
abilities  and  attainments  were  of  a  very  different  order 
from  his  ovm.  Robert  Barclay  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able parts  and  learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior 
to  Barclay  in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  That  such  men  should 
have  become  the  followers  of  George  Fox  ought  not  to 
astonish  any  person  who  remembers  what  quick,  vigo- 
rous and  highly  cultivated  intellects  were  in  our  own 
time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues.  The  truth  is 
that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security  against 
errors  of  this  description.  Touching  God  and  His  ways 
with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  discover 
little  more  than  the  meanest.  In  theology  the  interval 
is  small  indeed  between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between 
Archimedes  and  a  naked  savage.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  wise  men,  weary  of  investigation,  tor- 
mented by  uncertainty,  longing  to  believe  something, 
and  yet  seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should  submit 
themselves  absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and 
undoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commis- 

•  Journal^  page  48. 
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aion.  Thus  we  frequently  see  inquisitive  and  restless  chap. 
spirits  take  refuge  from  their  own  scepticism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  church  which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  1691. 
after  questioning  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  them- 
selTes  to  worship  a  wafer.  And  thus  it  was  that  Fox 
made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was  immeasurably 
inferior  in  every  thing  except  the  energy  of  his  con- 
victions. By  these  converts  his  rude  doctrines  were 
polished  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  No  proposition  which  he  had 
laid  down  was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act 
which  he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned :  but 
what  was  most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories  and  prac- 
tices was  softened  down,  or  at  least  not  obtruded  on  the 
public :  whatever  could  be  made  to  appear  specious  was 
set  in  the  fairest  light :  his  gibberish  was  translated 
into  English :  meanings  which  he  would  have  been  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  were  put  on  his  phrases;  and  his 
system,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not  have  known 
it  again,  was  defended  by  numerous  citations  from  Pa- 
gan philosophers  and  Christian  fathers  whose  names 
he  had  never  heard.*  Still,  however,  those  who  had 
remodelled  his  theology  continued  to  profess,  and  doubt- 

^  "  Especially   of    late/'    says  Fox,  and  others  of  the  first  Quakers, 

Leslie,  the  keenest  of  all  the  ene-  and  turn  and  wind  them  to  make 

mies  of  tlie  sect,     some  of  them  them  (hut  it  is  impossible)  agree 

hire  made  nearer  advances  towards  with  what  they  teach  now  at  this 

ChristiaDity  than  erer  before;  and  day."     (The  Snake  in  the  Grass, 

among  them  the  ingenious  Mr.  Penn  Srd  ed.  1698.  Introduction.)  I^s- 

his  of  late  refined  some  of  their  gross  lie  was  always  more  civil  to  his 

notioiiSy  and  brought  them  into  some  brother  Jacobite  Penn  than  to  any 

forai,  and  has  made  them  speak  other  Quaker.    Penn  himself  says 

and  English,  of  both  which  of  his  master,  **  As  abruptly  and 


George  Fox^  their  first  and  great  brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences 

tpostle,  was  totally  ignorant   would  fall  from  him  about  divine 

They  endemYoar  all  they  can  to  make  things,  it  is  well  known  they  were 

it  ippear  that  their  doctrine  was  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declar- 

Qniform  from  the  beginning,  and  aliens."    That  is  to  say,  George 

that  there  has  been  no  alteration;  Fox  talked  nonsense,  and  some  of 

ind  therefore  they  take  upon  them  his   friends   paraphrased    it  into 

to  defend  all  the  writings  of  George  sense. 
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GHAP.   less  to  feel,  profound  reverence  for  him;  and  his  crazy 
epistles  were  to  the  last  received  and  read  with  respect 

1^91.  in  Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country.  His  death 
produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  a  great  multi- 
tude assembled  round  the  meeting  house  in  Gracechurch 
Street.  Thence  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial 
ground  of  the  sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators 
addressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery.  Penn 
was  conspicuous  among  those  disciples  who  committed 
the  venerable  corpse  to  the  earth.  The  ceremony  had 
scarcely  been  finished  when  he  learned  that  warrants 
were  out  against  him.  He  instantly  took  flight,  and  re- 
mained many  months  concealed  from  the  public  eye.* 
r ,   .         A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received 

Interview     ^         ,  .  .  i  t  /• 

between  from  him  a  straugc  communication,  renn  begged  for 
Irdney."^  an  interview,  but  insisted  on  a  promise  that  he  should 
be  suflered  to  return  unmolested  to  his  hiding  place. 
Sidney  obtained  the  royal  pcnnission  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment on  these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous, 
and  spoke  at  length  in  his  own  defence.  He  declared 
that  he  was  a  faithful  subject  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any  design  against 
them,  he  would  discover  it.  Departing  from  his  Yea 
and  Nay,  lie  protested,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he 
knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  plot,  unless  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French 

♦  In  the  Life  of  Peun  which  is  then  only  one  witness  against  Penn, 
prefixed  to  his  works,  we  arc  told  and  that  Preston  was  that  one  wit- 
that  the  warrants  were  issued  on  ness.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  l6'th  of  January  I695,  in  con-  Fuller  was  not  the  informer  oii 
sequence  of  an  accusation  backed  by  whose  oath  the  warrant  against  Penn 
the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who  is  was  issued.  In  fact  Puller  appears, 
truly  designated  as  a  wretch,  a  cheat  from  his  Life  of  himself,  to  have 
and  an  impostor ;  and  this  story  is  been  then  at  the  Hague.  When  Not- 
repeated  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  is,  tingham  wrote  to  William  on  the 
however,  certainly  false.  Cacrmar-  26'th  of  June,  another  witness  had 
then,  writing  to  William  on  the  come  forward. 
3rd  of  February,  says  that  there  was 
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goTemment  might  be  called  plots.  Sidney^  amazed  chap. 
probably  by  hearing  a  person,  who  had  such  an  abhor- 
rence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use  the  common  forms  1691. 
of  civility,  and  such  an  abhorrence  of  oaths  that  he 
would  not  kiss  the  book  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  some- 
thing very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by  something  very 
like  an  oath^  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no  plot, 
the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  on 
Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question  Penn 
evaded.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  could  only  see  the  King, 
I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him  freely.  I  would  tell 
him  much  that  it  would  be  important  for  him  to  know. 
It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him. 
A  witness  for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for  my  conscience 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn."  He  assured  Sidney 
that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  government 
were  the  discontented  Whigs.  "  The  Jacobites  are  not 
dangerous.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has 
common  tmderstanding.  Some  persons  who  came  over 
from  Holland  with  the  King  are  much  more  to  be 
dreaded."  It  does  not  appear  that  Penn  mentioned  any 
names.  He  was  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  No  active 
search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid  in  London  during 
some  months,  and  then  stole  down  to  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex and  made  his  escape  to  France.  After  about  three 
years  of  wandering  and  lurking  he,  by  the  mediation  of 
some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the 
sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the  go- 
vernment, and  again  ventured  to  resume  his  ministra- 
tions. The  return  which  he  made  for  the  lenity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  does  not  much  raise  liis  cha- 
racter. Scarcely  had  he  again  begun  to  harangue  in 
public  about  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a 
message  earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England  with  thirty  thousand  men.* 

♦  Sidney  to  WUliam,  Feb.  27.  169t«  ^^^^^  "      Dalrymple  s 
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1691. 


Preston 
jNirdoned. 


Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston  was 
decided.  After  several  respites,  the  government,  con- 
vinced that,  though  he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell 
more,  fixed  a  day  for  his  execution,  and  ordered  the 
sheriffs  to  have  the  machinery  of  death  in  readiness.* 
But  he  was  again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some 
weeks,  obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however,  extended 
only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to  all  the 
consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was  set 
at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion, 
and  was  again  arrested,  examined  and  sent  to  prison.f 
At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the 
hisses  and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor 
house  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  There,  at 
least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks  of  old 
associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a  man  of  daunts 
less  courage  and  spotless  honour,  but  who  now  pro- 
nounced that  he  was  at  best  a  meanspirited  coward, 
and  hinted  their  suspicions  that  he  had  been  from  the 
beginning  a  spy  and  a  trepan.  J  He  employed  the  short 
and  sad  remains  of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation 


Appendix^  Part  11.  book  vi.  Nar- 
cissus Luttrell,  in  his  Diary  for 
September  I69I,  mentions  Penn's 
escape  from  Shoreham  to  France. 
On  the  5ih  of  December  iGQB 
Narcissus  made  the  following  entry : 
"  William  Penn  the  Quaker,  having 
for  some  time  absconded^  and  having 
compromised  the  matters  against  him, 
appears  now  in  public,  and,  on  Fri- 
day last,  held  forth  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  in  Saint  Martin's."  On 
December  1 693  was  drawn 

up  at  Saint  Germain's,  under  Mel- 
fort's  direction,  a  paper  containing 
a  passage  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation  :  Mr.  Penn  says  that 
Your  Majesty  has  had  several  occa- 
sions, but  never  any  so  favourable 
as  the  prenent ;  and  he  hopes  that 


Your  Majesty  will  be  earnest  with 
the  most  Christian  King  not  to  ne- 
glect it :  that  a  descent  with  tliirtj 
thousand  men  will  not  only  reestalh- 
lish  Your  Majesty,  but  according 
to  all  appearance  break  the  league."* 
This  paper  is  among  the  Naime 
MSS.,  and  was  translated  by  Mao- 
pherson. 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April 
11.  1691. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary, 
August  1691  ;  Letter  from  Vernon 
to  Wharton,  Oct.  17.  169I,  in  the 
Bodleian. 

X  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites 
appears  from  a  letter  which  is  among 
the  archives  of  the  French  War  Of- 
fice. It  was  written  in  London  on 
the  25th  of  June  1691. 
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of  Boethius  into  English.  The  translation  was  pub-  chap. 
lished  after  the  translator's  death.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  very  imsuccessful  attempts  1691. 
to  enrich  our  versification  with  new  metres,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  allusions  with  which  the  preface  is  filled. 
Under  a  thin  veU  of  figurative  language,  Preston  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  o^vn 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained  that 
the  tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt 
with  him  more  leniently  than  his  former  friends,  and 
that  many,  who  had  never  been  tried  by  temptations 
like  his,  had  very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  cou- 
rage by  sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding 
defiance  at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  when  brought 
near,  subdue  even  a  constant  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been  quelled  Joy  of  the 
for  a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston's  plot,  was  re-  auhe  fau 
vived  by  the  &31  of  Mons.    The  joy  of  the  whole  party 
was  boundless.    The  nonjuring  priests  ran  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Sam's  Coffee  House,  and  West- 
minster Hall,  spreading  the  praises  of  Le\vis,  and 
laucrhinoc  at  the  miserable  issue  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  great  Congress.    In  the  Park  the  malecontents 
wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  in  their 
loudest  tones.     The  most  conspicuous  among  these 
swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  high  in  favour  and  in  military  com- 
mand, and  was  now  an  indefatigable  agitator  and 
conspirator.    In  his  exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy 
which  man  owes  to  woman.    He  had  more  than  once 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  the 
Queen.    He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in  her  way 
when  she  took  her  airing  ;  and,  while  all  around  him 
wicovered  and  bowed  low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare  and 
cocked  his  hat  in  her  face.    The  affront  was  not  only 
brutal,  but  cowardly.    For  the  law  had  provided  no 
punishment  for  mere  impertinence,  however  gross ;  and 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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CHAP,  the  King  was  the  only  p^entleinan  and  soldier  in  the 

XVII         •  o 

 1    kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from  contumely 

1691.  ^th  his  sword.  All  that  the  Queen  could  do  was  to 
order  the  parkkeepers  not  to  admit  Sir  John  again 
within  the  gates.  But,  long  after  her  death,  a  day 
came  when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained 
his  insolence.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all 
the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assassins  not  excepted, 
he  was  the  only  one  for  whom  William  felt  an  intense 
personal  aversion.* 
The  vacant  A  few  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malecon* 
secsfiUed.  ^^^g  began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The 
detection  of  the  conspiracy  of  which  Preston  was  the 
chief  had  brought  on  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  nonjuring  bishops  had,  during  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed their  deprivation,  continued  to  reside  in  the 
official  mansions  which  had  once  been  their  own.  Bur- 
net had,  at  Mary's  request,  laboured  to  effect  a  com- 
promise. His  direct  interference  would  probably  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  judiciously 
employed  the  agency  of  Rochester,  who  stood  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  nonjurors  than  any  states- 
man who  was  not  a  nonjuror,  and  of  Trevor,  who, 
worthless  as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with 
the  High  Church  party.  Sancroft  and  his  brethren 
were  informed  that,  if  they  would  consent  to  perform 
their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  institute,  to  confirm, 
and  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  the 
priesthood,  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  to 
excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths.f  This  offer  was 
imprudently  liberal ;  but  those  to  whom  it  was  made 
could  not  consistently  accept  it.    For  in  the  ordination 

*  Welwood's  Mercurius  Rcfor-  Mary  is  told  in  different  ways.  1 

matus^  April  11.  24f.  16.91  ;   Nar-  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the 

cissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April  I69I ;  most  authentic,  and  what  is  eerUinly 

L'Hermitagc  to  the  States  General,  the  least  disgraceful,  version. 
June  ^g.  1696;   Calamy's   Life.       f  Burnet,  ii.  71. 
The  story  of  Fenwick's  rudeness  to 


WmjAM  AMB  iU93t*  ^^^^ 

lemce,  and  iiidei  J  in  aJinost  wif  lervice  of  the 
Qmrch^  WiUiaDn  and  Mary  were  daSgiiated  Kiuj^ 
md  Queen.  Tlie  ooly  proiiiiae  thrt  cmild  be  ubtauied 
kom  tha  deprived  prektet  was  tbat  tlief  wmM  lite 
quietly;  and  even  tins  pmnilse  they  had  not  all  kepi, 
[Jm  Qt*  them  at  least  imk  been  guilty  of  ti'eason  ag* 
phiiNni  hy  impiety.  H«  had,  under  tlie  strong  fear  of 
hmg  buttered  by  the  impakce,  dedorai  th&t  he  ab* 
borred  the  thought  of  caUing  in  the  aid  of  France,  and 
lad  iuYoked  God  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  this  dedUira- 
tkn.  T«t,  m  Am  1km  aAer,  hB  had  hma  deteisted  in 
tJotting  to  bring  a  French  army  into  England ;  and 
m  had  ^nritten  to  assure  the  Court  uf  Saint  Oermiuns 
tbut  hm  WBA  aeting  in  €onoert  with  his  brethren,  and 
i^eiaiilly  iffitli  Sancrolt*  Ihfi  Whigi  eaUed  Imdlif  for 
■Krity.  Even  the  Tory  coiinsenors  of  William  owned 
tttt  indulgence  had  been  caiTied  to  the  extreme  point* 
They  made,  heirCTiSri  n  last  attsmpt  to  mediate.  **  Will 
ym  and  your  liro&peii,''  iaid  Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  non- 
jming  Bishop  of  Korwicli,  'Mi^own  all  connection  with 
I  Dn^or  Turner,  and  declare  that  what  lie  has  in  hia 
)  kttan  imputed  to  you  k  ialae?^  liloyd  evaded  <&t 
question.  It  was  now  evidc^nt  that  William^s  forbcar- 
iace  hod  only  emboldened  the  adversaries  whom  be 
hA  hoped  to  coodiliate.  Even  Caermarthenf  aFen  Kot- 
I  lioglmD^  dedaf^  ikm  U  ym  M$h  to  fill  Hit 
neant  sees.* 

lillotaon  was  nominated  to  the  Aj^btjdli^pil%  lind 
Wi  camMmJbsA  on  WMtaunday,  in  the  chiiii!i  m  81;  mios^^ 
Mary  Le  Bow.    Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refmed  i9 

bear  any  part  in  the  cei-emony.  His  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mew,  BUhop  of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted 
hf  Burnet,  StiUingfleet  and  Hough.  The  eoii^N^* 
tufl  WW  the  moat  ipLendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any 
pbce  of  worship  since  the  coronation*    The  Queen's 

]^    *  ^  teicrol^  JtfU         Tanner  M8S.j  and  is  ptinted  ta  tlie 

iGgi.     The  letter  is  among  the   Life  of  Ken  By  a  Iiayman. 
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CHAP,   drawingroom  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.    Most  of  the 
peers  who  were  in  town  met  in  the  morning  at  Bedford 

1691.    House,  and  went  thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside. 
Norfolk,  Caermarthen  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in 
the  throng.     Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to  see 
his  woods  at  Chatsworth  in  their  sunmier  beauty,  had 
deferred  his  departure  in  order  to  mark  his  respect  for 
Tillotson.    The  crowd  which  lined  the  streets  greeted 
the  new  Primate  warmly.    For  he  had,  during  many 
years,  preached  in  the  City;  and  his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
manners,  had  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  Lon- 
doners.*    But  tlie  congratulations  and  applauses  of 
his  friends  could  not  drown  the  roar  of  execration 
which  the  Jacobites  set  up.    According  to  them,  he 
was  a  thief  who  had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had 
climbed  over  the  fences.    He  was  a  hireling  whose  own 
the  sheep  were  not,  who  had  usurped  the  crook  of  the 
good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well  be  expected  to 
leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every  wolf.    He  was 
an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  an  Atheist.    He  had 
cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of 
moral  goodness :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Church  than  he  could  have  been 
if  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot.    He  had 
taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  admired  his 
style,  and  who  were  constantly  seen  round  his  pulpit, 
that  they  might  be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet  might 
believe  the  account  of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
to  be  allegorical.    Indeed  they  might  easily  be  as  good 
Christians  as  he :  for  he  had  never  been  christened  : 


♦  London  Gazette,  June  1.  I69I; 
Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  Congratu- 
latory Poem  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Tillotson  on  his  Promotion,  I69I  ; 
Vernon  to  Wharton,  May  28.  and 


30.  1691.  These  letters  to  Whar- 
ton are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
form  part  of  a  highly  curious  col- 
lection, which  was  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Dr.  Bandinel. 
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his  parente  were  Anabaptists :  he  had  lost  their  relidon  chap. 

when  he  was  a  boy;  and  he  had  never  found  another.   _1 

hi  ribald  lampoons  he  was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  ^691. 
The  parish  register  of  his  baptism  was  produced  in 
Twn.  His  enemies  still  continued  to  complain  that 
they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church  who  never 
irere  her  children.  They  made  up  a  story  that  the 
Qaeen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for  the  great  crime  by 
which  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her  agony  she 
had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  he  had  comforted 
her  by  assuring  her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  a  future  state  would  not  be  eternal.*  The  Arch- 
bishop's mind  was  naturally  of  almost  feminine  deli- 
cacy, and  had  been  rather  softened  than  braced  by  the 
habits  of  a  long  life,  during  which  contending  sects 
and  factions  had  agreed  in  speaking  of  his  abilities 
with  admiration  and  of  his  character  with  esteem.  The 
storm  of  obloquy  which  he  had  to  face  for  the  first 
time  at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much 
for  him.  His  spirits  declined:  his  health  gave  way: 
yet  he  neither  flinched  from  his  duty  nor  attempted 
to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors.  A  few  days 
after  his  consecration,  some  persons  were  seized  Avhile 
(lispersinp:  libels  in  which  he  was  reviled.  The  law 
otficers  of  the  Crown  proposed  to  institute  i)rosecu- 
tion> ;  hut  he  insisted  that  nobody  should  be  punished 
on  his  account. f  Once,  when  he  had  company  with 
liim,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  his  hands  :  he 
''wned  it:  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  friends  were 
-hrckod  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  insult;  but  the 
Archl>ishop,  trying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a  smile, 

*  Biri  h's  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  Les-  evidently  printed  in  169.'?.  More 

-i/s  CharL'e  of  Socinianism  aprainst  than  sixty  years  later  Johnson  de- 

1>T.  Tillotson  considered,  hy  a  True  scribed  a  sturdy  Jacobite  as  firmly 

S,;Q  of  the  Church,  1()95;  Hickes's  convinced   that  Tillotson   died  an 

Discourses  upon  Dr.  liurnet  and  Dr.  Atheist  ;  Idler,  No.  10. 
Tillotson,  16<)5;  Catalogue  of  Books        \  Tillotson  to  Lady  Russell,  June 

the  Newest  Fashion  to  be  Sold  by  23.  I69I. 
Anction  at  the  Whig's  Coffee  House, 
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CHAP  pointed  to  the  pamphlets  which  covered  his  table,  and 
said  that  the  reproach  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask 
ifl&i.  was  intended  to  convey  might  be  called  gentle  when 
compared  with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to 
endure.  After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the  savage  lam- 
poons which  the  nonjurors  had  circulated  against  him 
was  found  among  his  papefs  with  this  indorsement: 
"  I  pray  God  forgive  them :  I  do."  * 
Conduct  of  The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  was  very  dif- 
Saacroft.  ferent.  He  seems  to  have  been  under  a  complete 
delusion  as  to  his  own  importance.  The  immense 
popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  three  years  before, 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  multitudes  who  had 
plunged  into  the  Thames  to  implore  his  blessing,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  sentinels  of  the  Tower  had 
drunk  his  health  under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the 
mighty  roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yard 
on  the  morning  of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant  night 
when  every  window  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End  had 
exhibited y seven  candles,  the  midmost  and  tallest  em- 
blematical of  him,  were  still  fresh  in  his  recollection ; 
nor  had  he  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  all  this  homage 
had  been  paid,  not  to  his  person,  but  to  that  religion 
and  to  those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness  with  which 
the  new  government  had  long  persisted  in  treating  him 
seems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  error.  That  a 
succession  of  conciliatory  messages  was  sent  to  him 
from  Kensington,  that  he  was  ofiered  terms  so  liberal 
as  to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  his  cold  and 
uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  out  the  royal  in- 
dulgence, that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  clamours  of  the 
Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations  daily  given  by  the 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  sermon  preached  in  the  Temple 
Memorials  of  Tillotson  by  his  Church  on  t]ie  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
pupil  John  Beardmore;  Sherlock's  l69f. 
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Jacobites,  he  was  residing,  fifteen  months  after  depri-  chap. 
Tation,  in  the  metropolitan  palace,  these  things  seemed 
to  him  to  indicate  not  the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the  1691. 
ruling  powers.    He  appears  to  have  flattered  himself 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him.    The  news, 
therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled,  threw  him  into 
a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which 
hurried  him  into  many  foolish  and  unseemly  actions. 
TiUotson,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lam- 
beth in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and 
kindness,  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  which  he  was  the 
innocent  cause.    He  stayed  long  in  the  antechamber, 
and  sent  in  his  name  by  several  servants :  but  Sancroft 
would  not  even  return  an  answer.*     Three  weeks 
passed;  and  still  the  deprived  Archbishop  showed  no 
disposition  to  move.    At  length  he  received  an  order 
intimating  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should 
quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  own, 
and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest.    He  resented  this 
order  bitterly,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  it. 
He  would  stay  till  he  was  pulled  out  by  the  SherifTs 
officers.    He  would  defend  himself  at  law  as  long  as 
he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  acknow- 
lejging  the  authority  of  the  usurpers. f    The  case  was 
so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  artifice  of  chicanery, 
obtain  more  than  a  short  delay.    AYhen  judgment  had 
been  given  against  him,  he  left  the  palace,  but  directed 
his  steward  to  retain  possession.    The  consequence  was 
that  the  steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily 
fined.     TiUotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure  his 
predecessor  that  the  fine  should  not  be  exacted.  But 
Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a  grievance,  and 
would  pay  the  money.  J 

•  AVharton's  Collectanea  quoted        J  The  Lambeth  IVIS.  quoted  in 
in  Birch's  Life  of  TiUotson.  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Nar- 

t  Wharton's  Collectanea  quoted    cissus  LuttrelFs  Diary  ;  Vernon  to 
in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Nar-    Wharton,  June  9-  1 1.  1^)91. 
ci55us  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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CHAP.      From  that  time  the  ffreat  object  of  the  narrowminded 

 ;    and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church 

1691.  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and 
learning  were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated 
Difference  against  his  design.  "  Our  deprivation," — such  was  the 
Sancroft  reasoning  of  Ken, — "  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  nullity, 
and  Ken.  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we  die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishops 
of  our  sees.  Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions 
will  incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  But  with  us,  if  we  act 
as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die ;  and  in  the  next 
generation  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consecrate  Bishops  to  succeed  us, 
the  breach  may  last  through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  justly 
held  accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for  its 
continuance."  These  considerations  ought,  on  Sancroft's 
own  principles,  to  have  had  decisive  weight  with  him : 
but  his  angry  passions  prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired 
from  the  venerable  palace  of  Wells.  He  had  done,  he 
said,  with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his  feelings 
not  in  disputes  but  in  hymns.  His  charities  to  the 
unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially  to  the  followers  of 
Monmouth  and  to  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  had  been 
so  large  that  his  whole  private  fortune  consisted  of 
seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth, though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself  honour  by 
offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tranquil 
and  dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of  Long- 
leat.  There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and  honoured  old 
age,  during  which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  con- 
stantly became  more  and  more  indulgent  to  those  whose 
views  of  duty  differed  from  his.* 

♦  See  a  letter  of  R.  Nelson,  dated  tion  in  Church  and  State,  1717; 
Feb.  21. 17io,  in  the  appendix  toN.  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken;  Life  of 
Marshall's  l)efence  of  our  Constitu-    Ken  by  a  Layman. 


Sancroft  was  of  a  very  difffereiit  temper^    He  liftd,  ohap, 
ladeed,  m  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a 
lOToluticm  bas  ever  hurled  down  from  oa  ajualted  station.  1691. 
l^imA  at  Fr^arngfield^  in  Sufiblkf  &  palzimoiiial  ^gtate^  n^nd  nr 
^ich,  tnr^r  t  her  with  what  he  had  saved  during  a  pri- 
zj  of  twelve  years,  enabled  Mm  to  live,  not  indeed  as 
h»  had  lived  wben  h$  t^as  tha  fi^t  peep  of  ParUaiQent>)  k*  ^311 
in  the  style  of  an  opulent  country  gentleman.    He  J^f^J^ 
^  ^  to  his  hereditary  abode ;  and  thore  he  passed  the  * 
Ipiykf  his  We  in  brooding  over  hia  wrongs.    Avemon  um] 

EfitaMfiliod  Chtmab  beeaane  m  atrang  a  jfeeihig  J" 
in  him  as  it  haA  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  con- 
sidered all  who  remained  in  communion  mth  her  as 
leohena  and  pabUcana.  He  nicknamed  Tillotson  the 
Uafti*  In  the  wm  which  was  used  as  a  chajKl  ai 
Fr^ingfield  no  person  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or 
who  attanded  the  ministry  of  any  divine  who  had 
IiIqb&  tibe  wm  mWewA  to  partake  of  ilie  eacr^ 

lirad  mod  wine.  A  distinction,  liowever,  was  made 
between  two  classes  of  offenders.  A  hi}nnari  wlio  re- 
mained in  communion  with  the  Church  was  permitted 
ta  be  p(reMiit  while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  deluded 
only  from  the  highest  of  Christian  niy?itc'rios.  But  with 
clergymen  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns 
in  posaesaaon  Sancroft  would  not  even  pray.  He  took 
care  that  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  should  be 
widely  known,  and,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
taught  his  followers  to  look  on  the  most  orthodox,  the 
most  devout,  the  most  virtuous  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledged William's  authority  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Samaritan.*  Such 
intolerance  would  have  been  reprehensible,  even  in  a 
man  contending  for  a  great  principle.  But  Sancroft 
was  contending  merely  for  a  name.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  scheme  of  Regency.    He  was  perfectly  willing  to 


♦  Sec  t  paper  dictated  by  liira  on  the  15th  of  Nov.l()9S,  in  Wagstafit's 
letter  from  Saffblk. 
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CHAP,   transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James  to  William. 

XVII  CD  tf  1- 

 1    The  question  which,  to  this  smallest  and  sourest  of 

1691.  minds,  seemed  important  enough  to  justify  the  excom- 
municating of  ten  thousand  priests  and  of  five  millions 
of  laymen  was,  whether  the  magistrate  to  whom  the 
whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  the 
kingly  title.  Nor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  think  that  the 
animosity  which  he  had  excited  would  die  with  himself. 
Having  done  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  feud  bitter, 
he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  list  of  the  divines 
who  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent  by 
him  to  Saint  Germains  with  a  request  that  James  would 
nominate  two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion. James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  see  another 
sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism, 
named  two  fierce  and  uncompromising  nonjurors,  Hickes 
and  Wagstafffe,  the  former  recommended  by  Sancroft, 
the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bishop  of 
Norwich.*  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  schismatical  hier- 
archy, which,  having,  during  a  short  time,  excited 
alarm,  soon  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which, 
in  obscurity  and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  lan- 
guid existence  during  several  generations.  The  little 
Church,  ^vithout  temples,  revenues  or  dignities,  was 
even  more  distracted  by  internal  disputes  than  the  great 
Church,  which  retained  possession  of  cathedrals,  tithes 
and  peerages.  Some  nonjurors  leaned  towards  the  cere- 
monial of  Rome :  others  would  not  tolerate  the  shghtest 
departure  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar 
was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro- 
nounced the  consecration  of  another  phantom  prelate 
uncanonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  left  absolutely 
without  flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely 
turned  surgeon :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see. 


♦  Kettleweirs  Life,  iii.  59. 
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and  settled  in  Ireland;  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  chap. 
Bishop  of  that  society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to 
be  the  only  true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnoticed 
into  the  grave.* 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  The  new 
Sancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  ^^•^^'p*- 
government.  Patrick  succeeded  the  traitor  Turner. 
Fowler  went  to  Gloucester.  Richard  Cumberland,  an 
aged  divine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose 
only  recommendations  were  his  piety  and  erudition, 
was  astonished  by  learning  from  a  newsletter  which  he 
found  on  the  table  of  a  coficehouse  that  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  See  of  Peterborough.!  Beveridge 
was  selected  to  succeed  Ken:  he  consented;  and  the 
appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette.  But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a 
strongminded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with 
him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart  failed  him;  and  he 
retracted.  While  the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this 
victory,  he  changed  his  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He 
had  by  his  irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William, 
and  never  obtained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the 
throne.J  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  be- 
stowed on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments  and  blameless  character,  but  suspected  of 
a  leaning  towards  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same 
time  Sharp,  the  highest  churchman  that  had  been 
zealous  for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  church- 

♦  See  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  London  Gazette,   April  27.  anil 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  and  June  15.  I69I  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's 

Dr.  Lathbury's  History  of  the  Non-  Diary,    May  169I.      Among  the 

jurors.  Tanner  M8S.  are  two  letters  from 

f  See  the  autobiography  of  his  Jacobites  to  Beveridge,  one  mild 

descendant  and  namesake  the  dra-  and  decent,  the  other  scurrilous  even 

mattst    See  also  Onslow's  note  on  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility  of  the 

Burnet,  ii.  76.  nonjurors.      The   former  will  be 

}  A  vindication  of  their  Majesties'  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Lay- 

audiority  to  fiU  the  sees  of  the  de-  man. 
priTed  Bishops,    May  20.  I69I ; 
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CHAP,    man  that  felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived 
^^^^    prelate,  accepted  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by 
1691-    the  death  of  Lamplugh.* 
Sherlock,       In  conscqucnce  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the 
&SSt  ^  Canterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became 

rkui'8.  vacant.  As  soon  as  the  name  of  the  new  Dean  was 
known,  a  clamour  broke  forth  such  as  perhaps  no 
ecclesiastical  appointment  has  ever  produced,  a  clamour 
made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and 
of  shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  insulting  welcome: 
for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully 
told :  for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the 
parties  which  then  divided  the  Church  and  the  State. 
Sherlock  was,  in  influence  and  reputation,  though  not 
in  rank,  the  foremost  man  among  the  nonjurors.  His 
authority  and  example  had  induced  some  of  his  bre- 
thren, who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their  bene- 
fices. The  day  of  suspension  came:  the  day  of  de- 
privation came ;  and  still  he  was  firm.  He  seemed  to 
have  found,  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in 
meditation  on  the  invisible  world,  ample  compensation 
for  all  his  losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the  learned  and 
polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that  celcbrat<^d 
Treatise  on  Death  which,  during  many  years,  stood 
next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of 
serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  1x5 
suspected  that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He 
declared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he 
advised  those  who  sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their 
parish  churches :  nay,  finding  that  the  law  which  had 
ejected  him  from  his  cure  did  not  interdict  him  from 
performing  divine  service,  he  officiated  at  Saint  Dun- 

♦  It  does  not  seem  quite  clear    conscience  or  merely  a  scruple  of 
whether  Sharp  s  scruple  about  the    delicacy.    See  his  Life  by  his  Son. 
deprived  prelates  was  a  scruple  of 
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8taH%  ttnd  there  prayed  for  King  William  and  Queen  chap. 
Mary.  The  apostolical  injunction,  he  said,  was  that  ^^^^ 
prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  authority;  and  i69i. 
William  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His  Ja- 
cobite friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How, 
they  asked,  if  you  admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this 
;  passage  of  actual  authority,  can  you  maintain  that,  in 
I  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of 
legitimate  authority?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin, 
designate  as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one 
whom  you  cannot,  without  sin,  promise  to  obey  as 
King  ?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable ;  and 
Sherlock  soon  began  to  think  them  so:  but  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  led  him  was  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  were  meant  to 
lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a  new  light 
flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there 
was  little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  but  tenfold  dark- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John 
Overall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors. This  treatise  had  been  solemnly  approved  by 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might 
therefore  be  considered  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  copy  of 
the  manuscript  was  in  Bancroft's  possession;  and  he, 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  sent  it  to  the  press.  He 
hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  publication  would  injure  the 
new  government :  but  he  was  lamentably  disappointed. 
The  book  indeed  condemned  all  resistance  in  terms  as 
strong  as  he  could  himself  have  used :  but  one  passage 
which  had  escaped  his  notice  was  decisive  against 
himself  and  his  fellow  schismatics.  Overall,  and  the 
two  Convocations  which  had  given  their  sanction  to 
Overall's  teaching,  pronounced  that  a  government, 
which  had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  tho- 
roughly settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by  God 
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CHAP,   and  to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.*    Sherlodc  read, 

  and  was  convinced.    His  venerable  mother  the  Church 

1^91.  had  spoken;  and  he,  with  the  docility  of  a  child,  ac- 
cepted her  decree.  The  government  which  had  sprung 
from  the  Revolution  might,  at  least  since  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  from  Ireland,  be 
fairly  called  a  settled  government,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be  subverted  by 
another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled 
government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  in 
justification  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Powers  stated.  The 
sensation  produced  by  this  work  was  immense.  Dryden's 
Hind  and  Panther  had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar. 
Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth  so 
many  answers.  The  replies  to  the  Doctor,  the  vindi- 
cations of  the  Doctor,  the  pasquinades  on  the  Doctor, 
would  fill  a  library.  The  clamour  redoubled  when  it 
was  known  that  the  convert  had  not  only  been  reap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the 
Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become  vacant  in 

*  See  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  thoroughly  settled,  to  be  reverenced 
chapter  28.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  obeye<l ;  and  the  people  of  all 
or  more  to  the  purpose  than  his  Ian-  sorts,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the 
guage:  laity,  are  to  be  subject  unto  it,  not 
When,  having  attained  their  only  for  fear,  but  likewise  for  con- 
ungodly  desires,  whether  ambitious  science  sake." 
kings  by  bringing  any  country  into  Then  follows  the  canon  : 
their  sulijection,  or  disloyal  subjects  "  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that, 
by  rebellious  rising  against  their  na-  when  any  such  new  forms  of  govern- 
tural  sovereigns,  they  have  establish-  ment,  begun  by  rebellion,  are  after 
ed  any  of  the  said  degenerate  go-  thoroughly  settled,  the  authority  in 
vernments  among  their  people,  the  them  is  not  of  God,  or  that  any  who 
authority  either  so  unjustly  esta-  live  within  the  territories  of  any 
blished,  or  wrung  by  force  from  the  such  new  governments  are  not 
true  and  lawful  possessor,  being  bound  to  be  subject  to  God's  aatho- 
always  God's  authority,  and  there-  rity  which  is  there  executed,  but 
fore  receiving  no  impeachment  by  may  rebel  against  the  same^  he  doth 
the  wickedness  of  those  that  have  it,  greatly  err.'' 
is  ever,  when  such  alterations  are 
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conaeqaence  of  the  deprivation  of  Sancrofb  and  the  chap. 
promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  nonjurors  ^^^^ 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it  not  enough,  they  1691. 
asked,  to  desert  the  true  and  pure  Church,  in  this  her 
hour  of  sorrow  and  peril,  without  also  slandering  her? 
It  was  easy  to  understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly 
hypocrite  should  refiise  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper 
as  long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rightful  King 
would  be  restored,  and  should  make  haste  to  swear 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Such  tergiversation  in 
times  of  civil  discord  was  nothing  new.  What  was 
new  was  that  the  turncoat  should  try  to  throw  his 
own  guilt  and  shame  on  the  Church  of  England,  and 
should  proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to  turn  against 
the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe  to  the 
powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed 
been  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in  evil  days?  Had 
she  abandoned  her  Royal  Martyr  in  the  prison  or  on 
the  scaffold?  Had  she  enjoined  her  children  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  Rump  or  to  the  Protector?  Yet  was 
the  government  of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protector  less 
entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  government  than  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary?  Had  not  the  battle 
of  Worcester  been  as  great  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  as  the  battle  of  the  Boyne?  Had  not 
the  chances  of  a  Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657 
a3  they  could  seem  to  any  judicious  man  in  1691?  In 
spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  there  was 
Overall's  treatise:  there  were  the  approving  votes  of 
the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was  much  easier  to  rail 
at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  the  treatise  or 
the  votes.  One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly 
settled  government  must  have  been  meant  a  govern- 
ment of  which  the  title  was  uncontested.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  became 
a  settled  government  when  it  was  recognised  by  Spain, 
and,  but  for  that  recognition,  would  never  have  been 
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CHAP,    a  settled  ffovemment  to  the  end  of  time.  Another 

 1    casuist,  somewhat  less  austere,  pronounced  that  a  go- 

i69i.  vemment,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become  a 
settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  therefore,  and  not  a 
day  earlier.  Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty  to  swear 
allegiance  to  a  government  spnmg  from  the  Revo- 
lution. The  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  ransacked 
for  precedents.  Was  Eglon's  a  settled  government 
when  Ehud  stabbed  him?  Was  Joram's  a  settled 
government  when  Jehu  shot  him?  But  the  leading 
case  was  that  of  Athaliah.  It  was  indeed  a  case  which 
furnished  the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  pim- 
gent  allusions;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  an 
usurper  near  in  blood  to  the  throne ;  the  rightful  prince 
long  dispossessed;  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  true, 
through  many  disastrous  years,  to  the  Royal  House ;  a 
counterrevolution  at  length  eflfected  by  the  High  Priest 
at  the  head  of  the  Levites.  Who,  it  was  asked,  would 
dare  to  blame  the  heroic  pontiff  who  had  restored  the 
heir  of  David?  Yet  was  not  the  government  of  Atha- 
liah as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange? 
Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  about  the 
rights  of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada 
are  mouldering  in  the  ancient  bookcases  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked 
by  his  old  friends,  he  was  not  left  unmolested  by  his 
old  enemies.  Some  vehement  Whigs,  among  whom 
Julian  Johnson  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  Jaco- 
bitism  itself  was  respectable  when  compared  with  the 
vile  doctrine  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  Convoca- 
tion Book.  That  passive  obedience  was  due  to  Kings 
was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious  notion.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consistency  and  for- 
titude of  men  who  thought  themselves  bound  to  bear 
true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a 
deposed,  an  exiled  oppressor.    But  the  theory  which 
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Sherlock  had  learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed  base-  chap. 
Dess  and  wickedness.  A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned, 
not  because  it  was  unjust,  but  because  it  was  unpros-  1691. 
perous.  Whether  James  had  been  a  tyrant  or  had 
been  the  father  of  his  people  was  quite  immaterial. 
If  he  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have 
been  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He  had 
test  it;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his 
foes.  Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte  on 
having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a  right  practical 
conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  the 
history  which  he  gave  of  his  conversion.  He  was,  they 
said,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities.  He  had 
studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply. 
He  had  written  much  about  it.  Several  months  had 
been  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and  reflection 
before  lie  incurred  suspension,  several  months  more 
before  he  incurred  deprivation.  He  had  formed  an 
opinion  for  which  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to 
suffer  martyrdom :  he  had  taught  that  opinion  to  others ; 
and  he  had  then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because 
he  had  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not  refuted,  but 
dogmatically  pronounced  erroneous  by  the  two  Con- 
vocations more  than  eighty  years  before.  Surely,  this 
was  to  renounce  all  liberty  of  private  judgment,  and 
to  ascribe  to  the  Synods  of  Canterbury  and  York  an 
infallibility  which  the  Church  of  England  had  declared 
that  even  (Ecumenical  Councils  could  not  justly  claim. 
]£j  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  well 
being  of  society,  are  to  be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few 
lines  of  manuscript  found  in  a  comer  of  the  library 
at  Lambeth,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments to  which  this  sort  of  authority  belongs  should 
be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to  the  press  as  soon  as 
possible :  for,  unless  this  be  done,  we  may  all,  like  the 
VOL.  nr.  E 
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CHAP.   Doctor  when  he  refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  com- 
^^^^    mitting  sins  in  the  full  persuasion  that  we  are  dis* 
1691.    charging  duties.    In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  Convocation  Book  fiimished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do.    The  united  force  of  reason 
and  interest  had  doubtless  convinced  him  that  his  pas* 
sions  and  prejudices  had  led  him  into  a  great  error. 
That  error  he  determined  to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him 
less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by  newly 
discovered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong 
judgment  with  all  the  materials  for  the  forming  of  a 
right  judgment  before  him.    The  popular  belief  was 
that  his  retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears,  expose 
tulations  and  reproaches  of  his  wife.    The  lady's  spirit 
was  high:  her  authority  in  the  family  was  great;  and 
she  cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  carriage, 
the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospects  of  her  chil- 
dren, than  about  the  patriarchal  origin  of  government 
or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Abdication.    She  had,  it 
was  asserted,  given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or 
by  night  till  he  had  got  over  his  scruples.    In  letters, 
fables,  songs,  dialogues  without  number,  her  powers  of 
seduction  and  intimidation  were  malignantly  extolled. 
She  was  Xanthippe  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  So- 
crates.   She  was  Dalilah  shearing  Samson.    She  was 
Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into  Adam's  mouth. 
She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined  lord,  who 
sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse 
and  die,  but  to  swear  and  live.    While  the  ballad 
makers  celebrated  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another 
class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  reputation 
of  her  spouse.    Till  he  took  the  oaths,  he  had  always 
been  considered  as  the  most  orthodox  of  divines.  But 
the  captious  and  malignant  criticism  to  which  his  wri- 
tings were  now  subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  he,  unfortunately,  was 
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nsh  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  chap. 
floteiy  against  his  political  tergiversation  was  loudest,  ^^^^ 
liis  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  1691. 
probable  that,  at  another  time,  his  work  would  have 
been  hailed  by  good  Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  an- 
swer to  the  Socinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhappily, 
in  lus  zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used 
ei^essions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tritheism, 
Cttdid  judges  would  have  remembered  that  the  true 
pitb  was  closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
by  error,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  far 
aiOQgh  from  danger  on  one  side  without  going  very 
dose  to  danger  on  the  other.  But  candid  judges  Sher- 
lock was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jacobites.  His 
M  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the  fearful 
penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  against 
Aoee  who  divide  the  substance.  Bulky  quartos  were 
written  to  prove  that  he  held  the  existence  of  three 
fistjnct  Deities;  and  some  facetious  malecontents,  who 
Troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  ve- 
rit}',  amused  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and 
Latin  on  his  heterodoxy.  "  We,"  said  one  of  these 
jesters,  "  plight  our  faith  to  one  King,  and  call  one  God 
to  attest  our  promise.  We  cannot  think  it  strange 
that  there  should  be  more  than  one  King  to  whom  the 
Doctor  has  sworn  allegiance,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Doctor  has  more  Gods  than  one  to  swear  by.''* 

*  A  list  of  all  the  pieces  which  ways  of  disposing  of  Kingdoms,  and 

I  Lave  read  relating  to  Sherlock's  some  Clergymen's  ways  of  disposing 

apC'SLasy  would  fatigue  the  reader,  of  them,  I69I  ;  Sherlock  and  Xan- 

I  wiJ  mention  a  few  of  different  thippe,  1 69 1 ;  Saint  Paul's  Triumph 

Licds.     Parkinson's  Examination  of  in  his  Sufferings  for    Christ,  hy 

Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  Matthew  Bryan,  LL.D.,  dedicated 

;    Answer  to   Dr.  Sherlock's  Ecclesia)  sub  cruce  gementi ;  A  Word 

Ca5<r  of  Allegiance,  by  a  London  to  a  wavering  Levite;  The  Trimming 

Apprentice,  J 6*91  ;  the  Reasons  of  Court  Divine;  Proteus  Pkclesiasti- 

the    New    Converts    taking    the  cus,  or  Observations  on  Dr.  Sh — 's 

C>4tlis  to  the  present  Government,  late  Case  of  Allegiance ;  the  AVoasil 

I''^l  ;   VtTum  horum  ?   or  God's  Uncased;  A  AVhip  for  the  A^easil ; 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 

1691. 

Treachery 
of  some  of 
William's 
servants. 


Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the 
government  to  which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to 
be  called  a  settled  government,  if  he  had  known  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  threatened.  Scarcely  had 
Preston's  plot  been  detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  very 
different  kind  was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy, 
in  the  treasury,  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  the  King. 
This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through  five  generations, 
been  gradually  unveiling,  but  is  not  yet  entirely  un- 
veiled. Some  parts  which  are  still  obscure  may  pos- 
sibly, by  the  discovery  of  letters  or  diaries  now  reposing 
under  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear 
to  our  posterity.  The  materials,  however,  which  are  at 
present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
a  narrative  not  to  be  read  without  shame  and  loathing.* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrews- 
bury, irritated  by  finding  his  counsels  rejected,  and 
those  of  his  Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  himself,  in 
a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  banished  family.    We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel 


the  Anti-Weasils.  Numerous  allu- 
sions to  Sherlock  and  his  wife  will  he 
found  in  the  rihald  writings  of  Tom 
Brown,  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned  Ward. 
See  Life  of  James,  ii.  318.  Several 
curious  letters  ahout  Sherlock's  apo- 
stasy are  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 
I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens 
of  the  rhymes  which  the  Case  of 
Allegiance  called  forth: 

"  When  Eve  the  fruit  had  tasted, 
She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chuck'd  him  on  the  chin-a. 
Dear  Bud,  quoth  she,  come  taste  this  fruit ; 
Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit, 
To  cat  it  is  no  sin-a.*' 

**  As  moodv  Job,  in  shirtless  case. 
With  collyflowers  all  o*er  his  face. 

Did  on*  the  dunghill  languish. 
His  spouse  thus  whispers  in  his  ear. 
Swear,  husband,  as  you  love  me,  swear, 

Twill  case  you  of  your  anguish." 


"  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did 
prav 

That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the 

right  way, 
^Vhcther  Jemmy  or  William  he  ought  to 

obey. 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 

**  The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determined  that 
case; 

And  precept  to  Providence  then  did  give 
place; 

To  change  his  opinion  he  thought  no 
disgrace ; 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**  But  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never 
agree. 

As  by  llosea  the  eighth  and  the  fourth 

you  may  see ; 
*  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by 

me,* 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

*  The  chief  authority  for  this 
part  of  my  history  is  the  Life  of 
James,  particularly  the  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting  passage  whicli 
begins  at  page  444.  and  ends  at  page 
450.  of  the  second  volume. 
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of  body  and  mind  he  expiated  hie  feult. 
fortuped  b}"  remorse,  and  liy  disease  the  effect  of 
he  had  quitted  the  Court;  but  he  had 
lim^teea  ivliose  pmmf^  irara  nmft  Itei  Ikx 
luft,  and  whose  hearts  were  hv  harder  and  colder.  ' 
in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold 
catnmtmicationB  with  Saint  Germium.  Wicked 
9  thesr  conduct  was,  there  was  in  it  nothing 
atrpnsing.  They  did  after  their  kind.  The  tbiies  were 
troubled.  A  thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most 
iagidooA  mad  expmmc^  poMe^  etmid  not  see  wiib 
^Wiy  citeftmess  thiree  mouthd  before  him.  To  a  man  of 
vinne  and  honour,  indeed,  this  mattered  Httle*.  His  un- 
cmainty  as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth  might 
uikft  imit  mmmBj  hat  odoM 'licit  mskB  h^  perfidlons. 
Though  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned  his 
iotereats,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  principles. 
hiti  unhi^pily,  men  oi  TOtm  qiid  hfmfmr  wtre  not 

r^ong  the  eiJUiliy^lifiii^^  White' 
kd  l>een,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminar}^  of  every 
public  and  private  vice,  and  swarmed  with  lo^vminded, 
loilUeiMfitig,  eeliBeeking  polititeft^  '^ttm&  p^ 
WW  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  "uSSm  piofoimdly 
immoral  shoold  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none  could 
predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight 
predilection  forWiQiam;  othefs  a  slight  predilection 
for  James;  but  it  was  not  hy  any  such  pix^lilection  that  < 
tbe  oonduet  of  any  of  the  breed  was  guided.  If  it  had 
secsned  eertain  that  W^&to  Iftotd  etand^  they  would 
all  have  been  for  William.  If  it  had  seemed  certain 
that  James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  have 
been  for  James.  But  what  was  to  be  done  when  the 
chancy  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  balanced?  There 
were  honest  men  of  one  party  who  would  have  an- 
swered, To  stand  by  the  true  King  and  the  true  Church, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Laud.  There 
were  honest  men  of  the  other  party  who  would  have 
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CHAP,  answered,  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for 
them  like  Sidney.  But  such  consistency  was  unintelli- 
gible  to  many  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful.  Their 
object  was  to  be  safe  in  every  event.  They  therefore 
openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and 
secretly  plighted  their  word  to  the  other.  They  were 
indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patents  of  peer- 
age, pensions,  grants  of  crown  land,  under  the  great  seal 
of  William;  and  they  had  in  their  secret  drawers  pro- 
mises of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness 
three  men  stand  preeminent,  Bussell,  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough.  No  three  men  could  be,  in  head  and 
heart,  more  unlike  to  one  another;  and  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  vil- 
lany.  The  treason  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly 
to  fractiousness :  the  treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  timidity :  the  treason  of  Marl- 
borough was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Russell  should  have 
been  out  of  humour.  He  had  just  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Hol- 
land with  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  had  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Crown  property  near  Charing 
Cross,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  had 
been  bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains  must  ha^'e 
been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  In  truth, 
with  undaunted  courage,  with  considerable  talents  both 
for  war  and  for  administration,  and  with  a  certain 
public  spirit,  which  showed  itself  by  glimpses  even  in 
the  very  worst  parts  of  his  life,  he  was  emphatically 
a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He 
conceived  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  per- 
formed at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  ade- 
quately rewarded.  Every  thing  that  was  given  to  others 


wimm  j^j>  mm* 


aefiiied  to  him  to  be  lullaged  from  himself.  A  letter  h  09M 
itill  extuDt  which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this  time. 
It  is  made  up  of  hoasta,  reproaches  and  snm^s.  The  l#t 
idmiral,  m4k  iitmkii  pttsfyumm  ctf  humilitj  «d  lo^^ 
"■^t  \m^m  by  asking  permiatil»  to  put  hh  ii  roups  on 
pp^^  h&omsG  Im  b(Ltbfuhiei»  irauld  not  aufier  him  to 
e^pl^biiiiMlf  bywoidi^  His  gj^eroncea  were 

iiitiidenUe*  Other  people  got  grants  of  royal  domains : 
l»at  be  could  get  scarcely  aiiy  thing.  Other  people  c  ould 
proTide  fox  their  dependaatu  :  but  hit  recommuiida^ 
tims        isttli^ra^  31»  iiieoiiiQ  "ipM^ 

hl^'dirirod  irom  the  royal  favour  might  seem  lurgoi 
HIh^Jk  iiBd  poor  relatioDe;;  and  the  goverament,  instead 
PPHpig  its  duty  by  them,  had  most  unhandsomely  left 
Thaatto  his  care.  He  lad  a  atster  hiIhi  cmglit  to  lum 
3  [tension:  for,  without  one,  she  could  not  give  portions 
[  to  her  daughterit    He  had  a  brother  who,  for  want  of 

ptfi[liai|ttlB for  her  money.  fiiiiHllp»i 

ceeded  to  complain  bitterly  thf^t  the  Whigs  were  nog- 
lectedi  that  the  iievolution  had  aggrandised  and  enriched 
^  Mii'NlwIltfiiiiiidettogi^^  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  came  from 
his  heart.  For,  next  to  his  own  interests,  those  of  his 
party  were  dear  to  him;  and,  even  when  he  was  most 
inclined  to  become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest 
disposition  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper  which 
this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active 
emissaries  who  at  this  time  were  constantly  plying 
between  France  and  England.  Lloyd  conveyed  to 
James  assurances  that  Russell  would,  when  a  favour- 
able opportunity  should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by 
means  of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  by  means  of  the  army.*    To  what 

•  Riusell  to  William,  May  10.    Part  II.  Book  vii.    See  also  the 
169],  in  Ddrymple'i  Appendix,    Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Leake. 
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CHAP,   extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was  a  question 

  about  which  men  who  knew  Russell  well,  and  who  were 

1691.  minutely  informed  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt. 
It  seems  probable  that,  during  many  months,  he  did 
not  know  his  own  mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand 
well,  as  long  as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His  irritable 
and  imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him  to 
quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited  one  week 
by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and  the  next  week  by 
an  absurd  proclamation  from  James.  Fortunately  the 
most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day  from  which  all 
his  subsequent  years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out  of 
temper  with  the  banished  King. 
Godoi-  Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  which  he 
served.  He  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasur}\ 
He  had  been  protected,  trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the 
favour  shown  to  him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was 
it  fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man 
who  had  been  high  in  office  through  the  whole  of  the 
late  reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  Indulgence, 
who  had  sate  in  the  Privy  Council  with  a  Jesuit,  who 
had  sate  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists, 
who  had  attended  an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be 
among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title  to 
the  throne  was  derived  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights? 
But  on  William  this  clamour  had  produced  no  eflfect ;  and 
none  of  his  English  servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this 
time  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of 
the  most  zealous  among  them,  a  gentleman  named 
Bulkeley,  who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
-with  Godolphin,  undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  called  at  the  Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First 
Lord  into  political  talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter: 
for  Godolphin  was  not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly 
into  the  power  of  others.    His  reserve  was  proverbial ; 


mi  he  was  especially  renOTraed  for  the  tlcxterity  with 
wUcb  he,  thiougii  Hfei  turoed  conTersation  away  from 
BBttera  ol  state  to  a  main  of  cocka  or  the  pedigree  of  a 
mediorse.  The  visit  ended  without  his  utteriDg  a  word 
iodicatixig  that  he  remmbered  the  cowteiaM  of  King 

Bnftilfiff  hmmntj  ^ww  not  to  be  m  rqmbed.  Hs 

ame  again,  and  introduced  the  subject  which  was 
nearest  hi-^  heart.  (T(idol|diin  then  asked  after  hi^  old 
BMfiter  aiiil  mi^trcsii  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who 
4a|wnd«f  e?er  being  reeofnelled  to  them,  Bulibdo^ 
assured  Mm  that  King  James  was  ready  to  forn^ive  afl 
the  peat-  '^liay  I  tell  JUb  M^esty  that  you  will  try 
to  ^eerve  Me  &70ixf  At  this  6odolphm  roWf  said 
moiethiug  about  the  trammeli  of  office  and  his  ^mek 
be  releaa^  &om  iheiiit  md  put  aa  end  to  the  mti&r^> 

Bidkeiey  aiMii  nndeft'tii^  Bytbietim^ 

Godolpfaiii  had  learned  some  things  which  shook  hia 
confidence  in  the  sta1>ilify  of  the  government  which  he 
scrred-  He  began  to  tiiink^  as  he  would  liimseli'  have 
opraesed  it,  that  he  bad  betted  too  deep  on  the  Ssl^ki* 
tion,  and  that  it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would 
no  longer  serve  his  turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak 
out.  He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted  ser- 
vant of  King  James.  "  I  shall  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  resigning  my  place.  But,  till  then,  I  am  under 
a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my  trust."  To  enhance  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  proposed  to  make,  he 
produced  a  most  friendly  and  confidential  letter  which 
he  had  lately  received  from  William.  "  You  see  how 
entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He  tells  me 
that  he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that  there  is  no 
Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so  great  a  kindness :  but 
all  this  weighs  nothing  with  me  in  comparison  of  my 
duty  to  my  lawful  King." 

K  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples 
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CHAP,   about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so 
^^^^    effectually  removed  that  he  very  complacently  conti- 
1691.    nued,  during  six  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master, 
while  secretly  sending  professions  of  attachment  and 
promises  of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved 
than  his  own.  His  perplexities  had  been  imparted  to 
Marlborough,  to  whom  h«  had  long  been  boimd  by  such 
friendship  as  two  very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of 
feeling  for  each  other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 
Maribo  Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
rough.  that  of  William's  other  servants.  Lloyd  might  make 
overtures  to  Russell,  and  Bulkeley  to  Godolphin.  But 
all  the  agents  of  the  banished  Court  stood  aloof  from 
the  traitor  of  Salisbury.  That  shameful  night  seemed 
to  have  for  ever  separated  the  perjured  deserter  from  the 
Prince  whom  he  had  ruined.  James  had,  even  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  his  army  was  in  fiill  retreat,  when 
his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against  him,  declared  that 
he  would  never  pardon  Churchill,  never,  never.  By  all 
the  Jacobites  the  name  of  Churchill  was  held  in  peculiar 
abhorrence ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  which  came  forth 
daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a  precedence  in  infamy, 
among  all  the  many  traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to 
him.  In  the  order  of  things  which  had  sprung  from 
the  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Eng- 
land, high  in  the  state,  high  in  the  army.  He  had  been 
created  an  Earl.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  military 
administration.  The  emoluments,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  places  and  commands  which  he  held  under  the 
Crown  were  believed  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amoimt 
to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  event  of  a 
counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing  in 
prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill.     It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  he 
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!rr>ult|  fcrve  ]\h  new  ninHtf?r  witli  fidelity,  ?Wt  ioAcfld 
liUi  the  fidelity  ol  Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity 
of  ooiiMiflirtkn^      &ot  with  the  fideUty  of  rortland, 
vliicii  wn      fideUty  afiii«tifM^.M«illi^^^^^^ 
ibihborn  fulelity  of  despair.  ^  ^ 

Those  who  thought  tfaiu  knew  but  little  of  MadU 
boroogli.  OtfiiAdiiitiiilikoimiMmm 
hnlndi  nam  the  JacobUi  igent^  w<>ulii  aot  tedii  ium, 
I  Jl  ieek  them*     He  therefore  ^ent  tO  b«f  ftH  ifitwffkw 
|9fii|iL  Gfilmicl  Edward  StM:kYi]le. 
I   .fiuimlle  was  iiMiimlflaid  iirt  much  i^Maed  the 
■■pNiBge.    He       n  sturdy  Cavalier  of  the  old  school, 
^ft  liad  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot 
ppr  maiifbUy  eaying  whit  he  thought,  and  what  evefy 
r  lody  now  thinks,  about  Gates  and  Betlloe,*  Simse 
^  ihe  fievolutinn  he  had  put  hi8  neck  in  peril  for  Km^ 
i  Jam<^  had  been  chased  by  officerg  with  warrants,  and 
I  hid  bin  dea^gnMl  m  m  ia&M  iA  ft  jgm^amOim 
f^wlMi  Mariborongh  hu&self  had  hem  a 

was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch  royalist 
crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deserter.  He  was 
repaid  for  his  effort  by  the  edifying  spectacle  of  such 
an  agony  of  repentance  as  be  had  never  before  seen. 
"  Will  you,"  said  Marlborough,  be  my  intercessor  with 
the  King?  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer?  My 
crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light;  and  I 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation.  The 
thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night.  I  sit  down 
to  table ;  but  I  cannot  eat.  I  throw  myself  on  my  bed ; 
but  I  cannot  sleep.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
to  brave  every  thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes, 
if  only  I  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded 
spirit."  K  appearances  could  be  trusted,  this  great 
offender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as  David  or  as  Peter. 
Sackville  reported  to  his  friends  what  had  passed. 

♦  Commons*  Journals,  Mar.  21.  servator. 
2^  1^9;  Giey*s  Debate!  ;   Ob-       f  London  Gazette,  Jul j  21.  16*90. 
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CHAP.  They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  the  arch 
traitor,  who  had  hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to 

1691.  public  opinion  the  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood 
which  distinguished  him  on  fields  of  battle,  had  really 
begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  absurd  to  reject,  on 
account  of  his  imworthiness,  the  inestimable  services 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  good  cause. 
He  sate  in  the  interior  coimcil :  he  held  high  conunand 
in  the  arpiy :  he  had  been  recently  entrusted,  and  would 
doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with  the  direction  of  im- 
portant military  operations.  It  was  true  that  no  man 
had  incurred  equal  guilt :  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  equal  reparation.  If  he 
was  sincere,  he  imght  doubtless  earn  the  pardon  which 
he  so  much  desired.  But  was  he  sincere?  Had  he 
not  been  just  as  loud  in  professions  of  loyalty  on  the 
very  eve  of  his  crime?  It  was  necessary  to  put  him 
to  the  test.  Several  tests  were  applied  by  Sackville 
and  Lloyd.  Marlborough  was  required  to  furnish  full 
information  touching  the  strength  and  the  distribution 
of  all  the  divisions  of  the  English  army;  and  he  com- 
plied. He  was  required  to  disclose  the  whole  plan  of 
the  approaching  campaign ;  and  he  did  so.  The  Jaco- 
bite leaders  watched  carefully  for  inaccuracies  in  his 
reports,  but  could  find  none.  It  was  thought  a  still 
stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he  gave  valuable 
intelligence  about  what  was  doing  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had  been  sworn 
against  one  zealous  royalist.  A  warrant  was  preparing 
against  another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of 
the  malecontents  from  imprisonment,  if  not  from  the 
gallows;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel 
some  relenting  towards  the  awakened  sinner  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much. 

He  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his 
new  allies,  laid  no  claim  to  merit.  He  did  not,  he 
said,  ask  for  confidence.    How  could  he,  after  the 


iniUMI  ASP  lfA3l¥ 


^widdi  be  had  conmutted  against  tiie  .befit  of  on  a 
Xing3,  hope  ever  to  be  tru^^tetl  again?  It  was  enoup:h 
for  a  wretch  like  him  to  be  permitted  to  makei  at  the 
mfc  di  Wb^  mmi&  pa»  0mtimsA  td  ^  gndoas 
MstaPf  wliom  he  had  indeed  hasely  injured,  but  whom 
b  Ind  narer  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  improbable 
4klt|  in  the  summer,  he  might  command  the  English 
iiMn  iii  ISmdm^  Was  ib  iiMMd  that  he  thmtM 
Ivring  them  over  in  a  hofly  to  the  French  camp?  If 
BOeii  were  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  undertake 
tlirt  liie  lliiiig  should  be  done.  Bmt  on  the  whole  ha 
thoagbt  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  nest 
sesfsion  of  Parliament.  And  then  lie  lilnteJ  nt  a  yjlan 
which  he  afterwards  more  fully  matured^  tor  expelling 
the  wMTper  hf'mmm^  the  Engliah  hfpA^cm  and 
the  Ea^ish  army.  In  the  meantime  he  hoped  that 
lai0es*vrmild  command  Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Ti^ 
A  private  man  could  do  l^te  fer,  the  goo4 
WHWitee  who  was  the  diieetcmM 
nanccsj  and  the  depository  of  the  graresfe/aflfliiil  of 
state,  might  render  inestimable  services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  com- 
pletely on  those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  James  in 
London  that  they  sent  Lloyd  to  France,  with  the 
cheering  intelligence  that  the  most  depraved  of  all 
rebels  had  been  wonderfully  transformed  into  a  loyal 
subject.    The  tidings  filled  James  with  delight  and 
hope.    Had  he  been  wise,  they  would  have  excited  in 
him  only  aversion  and  distrust.    It  was  absurd  to 
imagine  that  a  man  really  heartbroken  by  remorse  and 
shame  for  one  act  of  perfidy  would  determine  to  lighten 
his  conscience  by  committing  a  second  act  of  perfidy  as 
odious  and  as  disgraceful  as  the  first.    The  promised 
atonement  was  so  wicked  and  base  that  it  never  could 
be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past 
wickedness  and  baseness.    The  truth  was  that,  when 
Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his  sense  of  guilt 
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CHAP,  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his  food  by  day  and 
taking  his  rest  at  night,  he  was  laughing  at  them.  The 

i<>9i.  loss  of  half  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his 
appetite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors 
of  an  evil  conscience.  What  his  oflfers  really  proved 
was  that  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  from  an  ill 
regulated  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
religion,  but  from  a  deep  and  incurable  moral  disease 
•  which  had  infected  the  whole  man.  James,  however, 
partly  from  dulness  and  partly  from  selfishness,  could 
never  see  any  immorality  in  any  action  by  which  he  was 
benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray  him,  to 
break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him,  were  crimes 
for  which  no  punishment  here  or  hereafter  could  be  too 
severe.  But  to  murder  his  enemies,  to  break  faith  with 
his  enemies,  was  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.  The 
desertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes : 
for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in  Flanders 
would  be  an  honourable  exploit :  for  it  might  restore  him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends 
that  he  was  forgiven.  The  news  was  most  welcome: 
but  something  more  was  necessary  to  restore  his  lost 
peace  of  mind.  Might  he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal 
handwriting,  two  lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon? 
It  was  not,  of  course,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked 
this.  But  he  was  confident  that,  with  such  a  docimient 
in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to  the  right  path 
some  persons  of  great  note  who  adhered  to  the  usurper, 
only  because  they  imagined  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  from  the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return 
to  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst  of 
all  criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been  generously 
forgiven.  The  promise  was  ^vritten,  sent,  and  care- 
fully treasured  up.  Marlborough  had  now  attained 
one  object,  an  object  which  was  common  to  him  with 
Russell  and  Godolphin.  But  he  had  other  objects  which 
neither  Russell  nor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated. 


%m  is,  u  we  ^halt  Imwfter  ie€,  six^emg*  nmm  to 

believe  tliat  this  wbc,  hrrwe,  wickod  man,  was  modi- 


open. 


talmg  a  plan  worthy  of  hie  fertile  mtelkct  and  durlag 
I  ^hiti  and  wit  ]ew  mvniiy  nf       deeply  corrupteS 
kftrt,  a  plua  lifllieh,  if  it  Imd  not  been  frustmted  by 
strange  mean^,  would  have  ruined  William  without 
beQe&ung  JameSf  and  i\  ould  have  made  the  succeaaful 
*  of  Englted  oBd  «rblier  Europe, 
ttlltligs  stood,  when,  in  May  1G90,  William,  after  wii 
and  busy  sojouni  in  England,  set  out  agaiu  for 
It,  where  the  rigidar  campaign  was  about  to 
He  took  with  him  Marlborough,  whose  abilUiei 
he  justly  appreciatwl  and  <.if  whose  recent  uegotifltions 
with  Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  i^u^pi* 
atoL    A%  #10  fiagw  iemml  important  mllitaty  and 
political  consultations  were  ht  Id ;  and,  on  every  occasion, 
the  ioperioiity  of  the  accompli>?ln^d  Encrli^hman  was  felt 
,  W  tbe  mofll  diitniguidbkod  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the 

a  conyersation  which  took  place  at  this  time  between 
William  and  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  one  of  the  ablest 
commanders  in  the  Dutch  service.  Vaudemont  spoke 
weU  of  several  English  officers,  and  among  them  of 
Talmash  and  Mackay,  but  pronounced  Marlborough 
superior  beyond  comparison  to  the  rest.  "  He  has 
every  quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows  it. 
He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  something  great."  "  I  really 
believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  King,  "that  my  Lord 
will  make  good  every  thing  that  you  have  said  of  him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commence- 
ment of  military  operations.  William  passed  that  in- 
terval in  his  beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marlborough  spent 
two  or  three  days  there,  and  was  then  despatched  to 
Flanders  with  orders  to  collect  all  the  EngUsh  forces, 
to  form  a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and 
to  have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  Kjng's  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 


CHAP. 

xvn. 
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CPL\P.  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained  from  a  heart,  weU  described  by  himself  as  harder 
1691.  than  a  marble  chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  offence 
such  as  might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to 
deadly  resentment.  He  received  from  Saint  Germains 
a  message  claiming  the  instant  performance  of  his 
promise  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  was 
told  that  this  was  the  greatest  service  which  he  could 
render  to  the  Crown.  His  word  was  pledged;  and 
the  gracious  master  who  had  forgiven  all  past  errors 
confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  redeemed.  The 
hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  characteristic  dex- 
terity. In  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  language 
he  excused  himself  for  not  inmiediately  obeying  the 
royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was  required 
to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite  correctly  xmderstood.  There 
had  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  mes- 
sengers. To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army 
was  a  business  which  would  require  much  time  and 
management.*  While  James  was  murmuring  over  these 
apologies,  and  wishing  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so 
placable,  William  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  took  the  chief  command. 
Tiiecam-  The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced 
leoTin^  early  in  June  and  terminated  at  the  close  of  September. 
Flanders.  No  important  action  took  place.  The  two  armies 
marched  and  countermarched,  drew  near  and  receded. 
During  some  time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less 
than  a  league  between  them.  But  neither  AVilliam  nor 
Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at  an  advantage ;  and 
neither  gave  the  other  any  advantage.  Languid  as  the 
campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account  remarkable.  During 
more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no  great 
force  to  make  war  by  land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our 
aristocracy  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  a  militory 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  449. 
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4b^.  The  no1>1c*s  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  IloUaiul, 
ipere  genemUy  soldiers.  It  would  probably  have  beeu 
^Hmlt  to  fijid  in  the  brilMan^  circle  which  BurromultKl 
hemrn  at  YersaQIea  &.  ei&gle  l£Kti|tifi8B  or  YUcmtt  of 
forty  who  had  not  been  at  some  battle  or  sieirc.  But 
the  Immense  uuyority  of  our  peers,  baronets  and  opulent 
e^uirea  h^A  never  afemd  except  in  thebBinbui^  rad 
bd  never  bogne  «  part  in  any  military  exphiil  iMM 
smous  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keepm^^ 
sHeet  dear  for  a  procession.  The  generation  whicE 
kad  fbugfat  at  EdgehiU  and  Lansdowne  had  nearly 
pi.^^]  away*  The  wars  of  (.liarles  the  Seeoinl  lind  hvi-n 
ihno&t  entirely  maritime.  During  his  reign  thereibre 
iIki  9m  flerfioe  hmi.  heen  decidedly  mora  the  mode  titan 
Ae  land  service;  and,  repeatedly,  when  our  fleet  sailed  to 
IKoanter  the  Dutch,  such  multitudes  of  mc^n  of  fashion 
bad  gone  on  board  that  the  parks  and  the  theatres 
hd  been  kft  deiDlate.  In  1691  at  length,  Ibr  the  fiiM 
tbie  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  Boulogne^  an 
Eiiglish  aimy  ^peared  on  the  Continent  und^r  the 
^^"i""*^^  gI  m  ^glidfa  king.  A  camp^  whicii  lipu  abd 
i  cottrt,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  mai^  young  pa- 
tricians full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious  of  the 
&7oiir  which  men  of  distinguished  bravery  have  always 
fimnd  in  t^egw  of  wiimeii.  T^unteer  for  Flandera 
became  the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who  roinl)ed 
their  flowing  wigi  aiidiaxchaiiged  their  richly  perfumed 
snnfis  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffeehouse.  William's 
headquarters  were  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  splendid 
equipages  and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sumptuous  ban- 
quets. For  among  the  high  bom  and  high  spirited 
youths  who  repaired  to  his  standard  were  some  who, 
though  quite  willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at  all 
disp^ed  to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with  which 
they  had  been  surrounded  in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few 
months  Shadwell  brought  these  valiant  fops  and  epi- 
cures on  the  stage.    The  town  was  made  merry  with 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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CHAr.    the  character  of  a  courageous  but  prodigal  and  effemi- 

 1    nate  coxcomb,  who  is  impatient  to  cross  swords  with  the 

1C91.  best  men  in  the  French  household  troops,  but  who  is 
much  dejected  by  learning  that  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
have  his  champagne  iced  daily  during  the  summer.  He 
carries  with  him  cooks,  confectioners  and  laundresses, 
a  waggonload  of  plate,  a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  em- 
broidered suits,  and  much  rich  tent  furniture,  of  which 
the  patterns  have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of  fine 
ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in 
Flanders,  hostilities  were  carried  on  with  somewhat 
more  vigour  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French 
gained  some  advantages  in  Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont. 
Their  Turkish  allies,  who  in  the  east  menaced  the  do- 
minions of  the  Emperor,  were  defeated  by  Lewis  of 
Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But  nowhere  were  the  events 
of  the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 
The  war  From  Octobcr  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military  opera- 
m  Ireland.  ^.^^  ^  large  scalc  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom. 
The  area  of  the  island  was,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
not  unequally  divided  between  the  contending  races. 
The  whole  of  Ulster,  the  greater  part  of  Leinster  and 
about  one  third  of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the 
English.  The  whole  of  Connaught,  the  greater  part  of 
Munster,  and  two  or  three  counties  of  Leinster  were 
held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boundary  formed  by 
William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern  direction 
from  the  bay  of  Castlehaven  to  Mallow,  and  then, 
inclining  still  further  eastward,  proceeded  to  CasheL 
From  Cashel  the  line  went  to  Mullingar,  from  Mul- 
lingar  to  Longford,  and  from  Longford  to  Cavan, 
skirted  Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  and  met  the  ocean 
again  at  Ballyshannon.f 
State  of       On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a  rude  and 

*  Shad  well's  Volunteers.  mation  of  February  21.  169^;  the 
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imperfect  order.  Two  Lords  Justices,  Coningsby  and  chap. 
Porter,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  represented  King  ^^^^ 
Filliam  at  Dublin  Castle.  Judges,  Sheriffs  and  Justices  i^i- 
of  the  Peace  had  been  appointed ;  and  assizes  were,  after  J^** 
I  long  interval,  held  in  several  county  towns.  The  co-  ofireUnd. 
knists  had  meanwhile  been  formed  into  a  strong  militia, 
under  the  command  of  officers  who  had  commissions 
from  the  Crown.  The  trainbands  of  the  capital  consisted 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  two  troops  of  horse 
lad  two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  Protestants  and  all  well 
umed  and  clad.*  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  an- 
niversary of  William's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  whole  of  this  force 
appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and 
di^rmed  natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  wluch  they  had,  five 
mcmths  before,  oppressed  and  plundered  with  impunity. 
The  Lords  Justices  went  in  state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral :  bells  were  rung :  bonfires  were  lighted :  hogs- 
heads of  ale  and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the  streets : 
fireworks  were  exhibited  on  College  Green  :  a  great 
company  of  nobles  and  public  functionaries  feasted 
at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course  came  up, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster  King  at  Arms  pro- 
claimed, in  Latin,  French  and  English,  William  and 
Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.f 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was 
dominant,  trade  and  industry  had  already  begun  to 
re\'ive.  The  brazen  counters  which  bore  the  image 
and  superscription  of  James  gave  place  to  silver.  The 
fu^ritives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  came  back 
in  nmltitudes ;  and,  by  their  intelligence,  diligence  and 
thrift,  the  devastation  caused  by  two  years  of  con- 
fusion and  robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired.  ^ler- 

•  S:or)*s  Continuation.  t    Story's    Impartial    History  ; 

London  Gazette,  Nov.  17.  I69O. 
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CFTAP.  chantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  Saint  George's  Channel.    The  receipts  of  the 

UiQi.  custom  houses  on  the  eastern  coast,  from  Cork  to 
Londonderry,  amounted  in  six  months  to  sixty  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would 
have  been  thought  extraordinary  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  times.* 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination. 
They  were  therefore  subjected  to  a  rigorous  system  of 
police,  the  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme 
danger  and  extreme  provocation.  A  Papist  was  not 
permitted  to  have  a  sword  or  a  gun.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  go  more  than  three  miles  out  of  his  parish 
except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market  day.  Lest 
he  should  give  information  or  assistance  to  his  brethren 
who  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  island,  he  was 
forbidden  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  the  frontier.  Lest 
he  should  turn  his  house  into  a  place  of  resort  for 
malecontents,  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by  retail. 
One  proclamation  annoimced  that,  if  the  property  of 
any  Protestant  should  be  injured  by  marauders,  his 
loss  should  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  his  Popish 
neighbours.  Another  gave  notice  that,  if  any  Papist 
who  had  not  been  at  least  three  months  domiciled  in 
Dublin  should  be  found  there,  he  should  be  treated  as 
a  spy.  Not  more  than  five  Papists  were  to  assemble 
in  the  capital  or  its  neighbourhood  on  any  pretext. 
Without  a  protection  from  the  government  no  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  safe ;  and  the  government 
would  not  grant  a  protection  to  any  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  who  had  a  son  in  the  Irish  army.f 

*  Story's  Impartial  History.  The  hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand 

year  l684«  had  been  considered  as  a  pounds.  See  Clarendon's  Memoirs, 
time  of  remarkable  prosperity,  and       t  Story's  History  and  Continua- 

the  revenue  from  the  Customs  had  tion ;  London  Gazettes  of  Septem- 

been  unusually  large.    But  the  re-  ber  29.  iGgO,  and  Jan.  8.  and  Mar. 

ceipt  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  12.  I69J, 
during  the  whole  year,  was  only  a 
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In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  however,  chap. 
the  Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly 
revenge.  Houses  and  bams  were  frequently  burned:  1691. 
soldiers  were  frequently  murdered;  and  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who 
had  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  population. 
On  such  occasions  the  government  sometimes  ventured 
on  acts  which  seemed  better  suited  to  a  Turkish  than 
to  an  English  administration.  One  of  these  acts  be- 
came a  favourite  theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were  found  butchered 
only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  driven  like  sheep  into  the 
Castle,  where  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The 
heart  of  one  of  the  assassins,  named  Gafney,  failed 
him.  He  consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by 
the  Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named  some  of 
his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in  custody  : 
but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him  during  a  few  mi- 
nates.  What  passed  during  those  few  minutes  ap- 
peared when  he  was  a  second  time  brought  before  the 
Council.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had 
owned  any  thing  or  accused  any  body.  His  hearers, 
several  of  whom  had  taken  down  his  confession  in 
writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence.  The  Lords 
Justices  broke  out;  "You  are  a  rogue:  You  are  a 
villain:  You  shall  be  hanged:  Where  is  the  Provost 
Marshal?"  The  Provost  Marshal  came.  "Take  that 
man,"  said  Coningsby,  pointing  to  Gafney ;  "  take  that 
man,  and  hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows  ready: 
but  the  carriage  of  a  gun  served  the  purpose ;  and  the 
prisoner  was  instantly  tied  up  without  a  trial,  without 
even  a  written  order  for  the  execution ;  and  this 
though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.     The  English  House 
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CHAP,   of  Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discus- 

 1    sion,  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for 

1691.  the  execution  of  Gafney  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but 
that  Coningsby's  fault  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  that  it  was  not 
a  proper  subject  for  impeachment.* 

It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Irish  that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time 
harassed.  His  allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  an- 
noyance  as  his  helots.  The  help  of  troops  from  abroad 
was  indeed  necessary  to  him :  but  it  was  dearly  bought. 
Even  William,  in  whom  the  whole  civil  and  military 
authority  was  concentrated,  had  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  discipline  in  an  army  collected  fix)m  many 
lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercenaries  ac- 
customed to  live  at  free  quarters.  The  powers  which 
had  been  united  in  him  were  now  divided  and  sub- 
divided. The  two  Lords  Justices  considered  the  civil 
administration  as  their  province,  and  left  the  army  to 
the  management  of  Ginkell,  who  was  General  in  Chief. 
Ginkell  kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from 
Holland,  who  were  under  his  more  immediate  com- 
mand. But  his  authority  over  the  English  and  the 
Danes  was  less  entire ;  and  unfortunately  their  pay  was, 
during  part  of  the  winter,  in  arrear.  They  indemnified 
themselves  by  excesses  and  exactions  for  the  want  of 
that  which  was  their  due ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  punish  men  with  severity  for  not  choosing  to  starve 
with  arms  in  their  hands.    At  length  in  the  spring 

♦  See  the   Lords'  Journals  of  See  the  Gallienus  Redivivus.  The 

March  2.  and  4.  l69f ,  and  the  Com-  narrative  which  Colonel  Robert  Fit*- 

mons'  Journals  of  jDec.  I6.  I693,  gerald,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  an 

and  Jan.  29.  I69J.     The  story,  eyewitness,  delivered  in  writing  to 

bad  enough  at  best,  was  told  by  the  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  sanc- 

personal  and  political  enemies  of  the  tion  of  an  oath,  seems  to  me  per- 

Lords  Justices  with  additions  which  fectly  trustworthy.     It  is  strange 

the  House  of  Commons  evidently  that  Story,  though  he  mentions  the 

considered  as  calumnious,  and  which  murder  of  the  soldiers,  says  nothing 

I  really  believe  to  have  been  so.  about  Gafney. 
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large  supplies  of  money  and  stores  arrived  :  arrears  chap. 
were  paid  up  :  rations  were  plentiful;  and  a  more  rigid  ^^^^ 
discipline  was  enforced.    But  too  many  traces  of  the  1691. 
bad  habits  which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  dis- 
cernible till  the  dose  of  the  war.* 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  ac-  state  of 
knowledged  James  as  King,  there  could  hardly  be  said  f^uaA 
to  be  any  law,  any  property,  or  any  government.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  west-  james. 
ward  by  tens  of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large 
part  of  the  cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of  two 
terrible  years.    The  influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  re- 
gion, however,  was  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
flux of  consumers.    The  necessaries  of  life  were  scarce. 
Gonveiiiences  to  which  every  plain  farmer  and  burgess 
in  England  was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured 
by  nobles  and  generals.    No  coin  was  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept  lumps  of  base  metal  which  were  called  crowns 
and  shillings.    Nominal  prices  were  enormously  high. 
A  quart  of  ale  cost  two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy 
three  pounds.    The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the 
western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway  ;  and  the  op- 
pression which  the  shopkeepers  of  those  towns  under- 
went was  such  that  many  of  them  stole  away  with  the 
remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory,  where 
a  Papist,  though  he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and 
much  humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on 
his  goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver.  Those  traders 
who  remained  within  the  unhappy  re^on  were  ruined. 
Every  warehouse  that  contained  any  valuable  property 
was  broken  open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that  they 
were  commissioned  to  procure  stores  for  the  public 
service ;  and  the  owner  received,  in  return  for  bales  of 
cloth  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  some  fragments  of  old 
kettles  and  saucepans,  which  would  not  in  London 
or  Paris  have  been  taken  by  a  beggar.    As  soon  as  a 

*  Burnet,  ii.  66. ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King, 
p  4 
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CHAP,  merchant  ship  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Galway  or  in  the 
Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these  robbers.    The  cargo 

1691.  was  carried  away;  and  the  proprietor  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  such  a  quantity  of  cowhides,  of 
wool  and  of  tallow  as  the  gang  which  had  plundered 
him  chose  to  give  him.  The  consequence  was  that, 
while  foreign  commodities  were  pouring  fast  into  the 
harbours  of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergus,  Dublin,  Wa- 
terford  and  Cork,  every  mariner  avoided  Limerick  and 
Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the 
Irish  Rapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked. 
It  now  disappeared.  Great  part  of  the  army  was 
turned  loose  to  live  by  marauding.  An  incessant  pre- 
datory war  raged  along  the  line  which  separated  the 
domain  of  William  from  that  of  James.  Every  day  com- 
panies of  freebooters,  sometimes  wrapped  in  twisted 
straw  which  served  the  purpose  of  armour,  stole  into 
the  English  territory,  burned,  sacked,  pillaged,  and 
hastened  back  to  their  own  ground.  To  guard  against 
these  incursions  was  not  easy:  for  the  peasantry  of 
the  plundered  country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with 
the  plunderers.  To  empty  the  granary,  to  set  fire  to 
the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of  a  heretic  was 
regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabitant  of  a  mud  cabin  as 
a  good  work.  A  troop  engaged  in  such  a  work  might 
confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the 
proclamations  of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend 
who  would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest  road, 
and  the  safest  hiding  place.  The  English  complained 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Rapparee.  Some- 
times, when  he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down 

*  Macariee  Excidium  ;  Furaeron  both,  at  this  time,  within  the  walls 

to  Louvois,  y^^-  1691.    It  is  to  of  Limerick.    There  is  no  reason 

be  observed  that  Kelly,  the  author  of  J?                 impartiality  of  the 

the Macariffi Excidium, and FumeroD,  Frenchman;  and  the  Inshman  was 

the  French  intendant,  are  most  un-  P*^^^*l  ^  countrymen, 
exceptionable  witnesses.  They  were 
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in  the  long  grass  of  the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult  chap. 
to  find  him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Sometimes  he 
sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there,  like  an  otter,  with  1691. 
only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  above  the  water.  Nay,  a 
whole  gang  of^  banditti  would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  transform  itseK  into  a  crowd  of  harmless  labourers. 
Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock  in  his 
clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped  the  touch 
hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into  the  next 
pond.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor 
rnstics  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them, 
and  whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed  to 
show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery. 
When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given, 
every  man  flew  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms ; 
and  soon  the  robbers  were  in  full  march  towards  some 
Protestant  mansion.  One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel, 
another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough :  a  third  made 
its  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by 
the  vast  bog  of  Allen,  harried  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  alarmed  even  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Such  expe- 
ditions indeed  were  not  always  successful.  Sometimes 
the  plunderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or  with 
detachments  from  the  English  garrisons,  in  situations 
in  which  disguise,  flight  and  resistance  were  alike  im- 
possible. When  this  happened  every  kerne  who  was 
taken  was  hanged,  without  any  ceremony,  on  the  near- 
est tree.  * 

At  the  head  quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  Dissen- 
during  the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of  exacting  J^^ongthe 
obedience  even  within  a  circle  of  a  mile.    T)rrconnel  ^t^^^^"*^ 
was  absent  at  the  Court  of  France.    He  had  left  the 
supreme  government  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of 
Regency  composed  of  twelve  persons.    The  nominal 


•  Story's  Impartial  History  and  zettes  of  December,  January,  Fe- 
CoDlinuation^  and  tbe  London  Ga-    bruary,  and  March  16*9^. 
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CHAP,  command  of  the  army  he  had  confided  to  Berwick:  but 
XV"-  Berwick,  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  a  man  of 
1691.  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced. His  powers  were  unsuspected  by  the  world 
and  by  himself*;  and  he  submitted  without  reluctance 
to  the  tutelage  of  a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Neither  the  Council  of  Regency  nor 
the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Limerick.  The 
Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not  Irish  had 
been  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  administration. 
The  cry  was  loudest  against  an  officer  named  Thomas 
Maxwell.  For  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  Scotchman: 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic; 
and  he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for 
that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Act  of 
Settlement  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder,  f  The 
discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of  intriguers,  among 
whom  the  cunning  and  unprincipled  Henry  Luttrell 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth 
into  open  rebellion.  A  great  meeting  was  held.  Ma- 
ny officers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  of 
high  note  and  some  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  present.  It  was  resolved  that  the  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  unknown  to 
the  constitution.  Ireland,  it  was  said,  could  be  legally 
governed,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  only  by  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  by  a  Lord  Deputy  or  by  Lords  Justices. 
The  King  was  absent.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ab- 
sent. There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  There  were  no 
Lords  Justices.  The  Act  by  which  Tyrconnd  had 
delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto  composed  of  his  crea- 
tures was  a  mere  nullity.    The  nation  was  therefore 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Avaux,  brave  de  sa  personne^  k  ce  que  Ton 

though  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  men,  dit  mais  que  c'est  un  auasy*  me- 

greatly  underrated  Berwick.    In  a  chant  officier  qu*il  en  ayt^  et  qu'il  n*a 

letter  to  Lcuvois  dated  Oct.      .  pas  le  sens  commun." 
lb'8.9,  Avaux  says:  "  Je  ne  puis       f   Leslie's   Answer    to  King 

m'empescher  de  vous  dire  qu*il  est  Macaris  Excidiuro. 


left  withoat  any  legitimate  chief,  and  m^fcti  Widmit 
riolating  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Cfd^^ti,  mnkc  tcm- 
provisioQi  for  ita  own  aaletjr,    A  deputation  was 
to  InCbrm  Bti^fridk  tiuA  IMF  tod  wmliMl  a  poww 
HiKch  he  had  no  right,  1mA  that  nevertheless  the 
rivmy  and  people  of  Irehmd  would  willingly  acknow- 
^   him  as  their  head  if  he  would  eonsent  to  govern 
Iff  ifae  fldilceof  ft  coiuici^  Ben^iefc  io^g^ 

nantlj  expifMed  his  wonder  that  militM ry  men  should 
prestune  to        md  de!*^        witliout  the  pemufiaion 
^  of  tiidr  genefaL    They  answered  tliftt  there  was  no  , 

and  that,  if  His  Grace  did  not  4S1&0OM  to  undei^ 
take  the  administration  on  the  terms  proposed,  another 
leader  would  easily  be  found.  Berwick  veiy  reluctantly 
msA  e(Hiti&md  lo     &  poppet  in  mmmmM  m 

^lioae  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for  the  purpo^ 
of  vindicating  tlieir  proceedings.  Of  the  deputatiiMK 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two  Lut- 
trells  were  members.  In  the  ship  which  conveyed 
them  £rom  Limerick  to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow  pas- 
senger whose  presence  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
them,  their  enemy,  Maxwell.  They  suspected,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like  them,  to  Saint 
Germains,  but  on  a  very  different  errand.  The  truth 
was  that  Berwick  had  sent  Maxwell  to  watch  their 
motions  and  to  traverse  their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell, 
the  least  scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the  sea. 
But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  Si- 
mon Luttrell,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  objected  to 
tUs  expedient,  f 

Meanwhile  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in 
abeyance.    Berwick,  finding  that  he  had  no  real  autho- 

*  Macarup  Excidium.  James,  ii.  422. ;  Memoirs  of  Ber- 

I  Macariip  Excidium ;  Life  of  wick. 
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CHAP,  rity,  altogether  neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  sucli  pleasures  as  that  dreary  place  of  banishment 

1691.  afforded.  There  was  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of 
sufficient  weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sars- 
field  for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though 
eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was  little  skilled 
in  the  administration  of  war,  and  still  less  skilled  in 
civil  business.  Those  who  were  most  desirous  to  sup- 
port his  authority  were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature 
was  too  imsuspicious  and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too  severe. 
He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He  signed  what- 
ever was  set  before  him.  The  commissaries,  encouraged 
by  his  lenity,  robbed  and  embezzled  more  shamelessly 
than  ever.  They  sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes 
and  firelocks,  to  seize,  nominally  for  the  public  service, 
but  really  for  themselves,  wool,  linen,  leather,  tallow, 
domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  husbandry,  searched 
every  pantry,  every  wardrobe,  every  cellar,  and  even 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  property  of  priests  and 
prelates.* 

Return  of  Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so 
to  Ireland,  called,  of  which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was 
dissolved  by  the  return  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells 
had,  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  implored  James 
not  to  subject  so  loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  inca- 
pable a  viceroy.  Tyi'connel,  they  said,  was  old:  he 
was  infirm :  he  needed  much  sleep :  he  knew  nothing 
of  war  :  he  was  dilatory  :  he  was  partial :  he  was  ra- 
pacious :  he  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him,  had  made  a  gal- 
lant stand,  and  had  compelled  the  victorious  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retreat.  They  hoped  soon  to 
take  the  field  again,  thirty  thousand  strong;  and  they 
adjured  their  King  to  send  them  some  captain  worthy 
to  command  such  a  force.    Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell, 

*  Macariee  Excidium. 
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CHAP*    expected.    At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  him- 
self  up :  for,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  sol- 
1691.    diers  ran  after  him  clamouring  for  food.    Even  the 
beef  and  mutton,  which,  half  raw,  half  burned,  without 
vegetables,  without  salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the 
army,  had  become  scarce ;  and  the  common  men  were 
on  rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  promised  sails  were 
seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.* 
Arrival  of      A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Ruth, 
fleerat^^  ou  board  with  his  staff.    He  brought  a  commis- 

ll^rRtuh  ^^^^  which  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  the 
'  Irish  army.  The  commission  did  not  expressly  declare 
that  he  was  to  be  independent  of  the  viceregal  autho- 
rity :  but  he  had  been  assured  by  James  that  Tjn-con- 
nel  should  have  secret  instructions  not  to  intermeddle 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint  Ruth  was  assisted  by 
another  general  officer  named  D'Usson.  The  French 
ships  brought  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  com  and  flour.  The  spirits  of  the 
Irish  rose;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent 
devotion  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick.f 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  ap* 
proaching  campaign.  But  Saint  Ruth,  as  soon  as  he 
had  landed,  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  redeem  the 
time  which  had  been  lost.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
activity  and  resolution,  but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious 
nature.  In  his  own  country  he  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  merciless  persecutor  that  had  ever  dragooned 
the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by  English 
Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by  the  nickname 
of  the  Hangman;  that,  at  Rome,  the  very  cardinals 
had  shown  their  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty;  and  that 
even  Queen  Christina,  who  had  little  right  to  be  squeam- 
ish about  bloodshed,  had  turned  away  from  him  with 

♦  Life  of  James^  ii.  438. ;  Light       f  Macariee  Excidium  ;  Memoirei 
to  the  Blind  ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,    de  Berwick ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  451, 
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loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  command  in  Savoy,  chap. 
The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  had  formed  ^^^^ 
pert  of  his  army,  and  had  behaved  extremely  well.  It  1691. 
was  therefore  supposed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for 
managing  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  diflfier- 
cnce  between  the  well  clad,  well  armed  and  well  drilled 
Irish,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged 
marauders  whom  he  foimd  swarming  in  the  alleys  of 
Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the  splendour  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  French  camps  and  garrisons,  he  was  dis- 
gusted by  finding  that,  in  the  country  to  which  he  had 
been  sent,  a  regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of 
people  as  naked,  as  dirty  and  as  disorderly  as  the 
b^gars,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on  the 
Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery  or  pur- 
suing a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill  concealed  contempt, 
however,  he  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  task 
of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and 
night  in  the  saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  from 
Limerick  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Rea,  and  from  Lough  Rea  back  to 
Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  him-  The  Eng 
self:  for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  learned  that,  Ihefie^I 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale,  all  was  ready  for  action. 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  force  was  collected, 
before  the  close  of  May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MuUin- 
gar.  Ginkell  commanded  in  chief.  He  had  under  him 
the  two  best  officers,  after  Marlborough,  of  whom  our 
island  could  then  boast,  Talmash  and  Mackay.  The 
Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  re- 
fdgees,  and  elder  brother  of  the  brave  Caillemot,  who 
had  &llen  at  the  Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  major  general.  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby, 
though  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down  from 

•  Macarie  Excidium ;  Burnet,  ii.  78. ;   Dangeau ;  The  Mercuriua 
Reformatus,  June  5.  1691* 
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Siege  and 
fall  of 
Atlilone. 


Dublin,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted  by 
the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The 
uniforms  were  new :  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scar- 
let ;  and  the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  Ireland.* 

On  the  sixth  of  June  Ginkell  moved  his  head  quar- 
ters from  Mullingar.  On  the  seventh  he  reached  Bal- 
lymore.  At  Ballymore,  on  a  peninsula  almost  sur- 
rounded by  something  between  a  swamp  and  a  lake, 
stood  an  ancient  fortress,  which  had  recently  been  for- 
tified under  Sarsfield's  direction,  and  which  was  de- 
fended by  above  a  thousand  men.  The  English  guns 
were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like 
rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another.  The  governor, 
who  had  at  first  held  high  language,  begged  piteously 
for  quarter,  and  obtained  it.  The  whole  garrison  was 
marched  off  to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the  conquerors 
had  fallen.f 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  de- 
fences of  Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  been  per- 
formed when  he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
whole  army  then  moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Athlone.J 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  place  in  the  island.  Rosen,  who  under- 
stood war  well,  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  there 
that  the  Irishry  would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a 
stand  against  the  Englishry.§  The  town,  which  was  sur- 


*  An  exact  journal  of  the  victo- 
rious propjess  of  their  Majesties' 
forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Ginckle  this  summer  in  Ireland, 
I69I;  Story's  Continuation;  Mac- 
kay's  Memoirs. 

t  London  Gazette,  June  1 8.  22. 
1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ;  Life  of 


James,  ii.  452.  The  author  of  the 
Life  accuses  the  Governor  of  trea- 
chery or  cowardice. 

X  London  Gazette,  June  22.  25. 
July  2.  1691  ;  Story's  Continuation; 
Exact  Journal. 
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rounded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  chap. 
tnd  partly  in  Connaught.  The  English  quarter,  which 
was  in  Leinster,  had  once  consisted  of  new  and  hand-  ^^91. 
swne  houses,  but  had  been  burned  by  the  Irish  some 
months  before,  and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The 
Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and 
meanly  built.*  The  Shannon  which  is  the  boundary  of 
the  two  provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large  mills  which 
pose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  bridge, 
on  the  Connaught  side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by 
Kmg  John,  towered  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and 
extended  two  hundred  feet  along  the  river.  Fifty  or 
sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.f 

Ihiring  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  English 
placed  their  cannon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth the  firing  began.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  an 
assault  was  made.  A  brave  French  refugee  with  a 
grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first  to  climb  the  breach, 
and  fell,  cheering  his  countrymen  to  the  onset  with  his 
latest  breath.  Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the 
bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of  his 
utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies.  The 
example  was  not  lost.  The  grenades  fell  thick.  The 
assailants  mounted  by  hundreds.  The  Irish  gave  way 
and  ran  towards  the  bridge.  There  the  press  was  so 
great  that  some  of  the  fugitives  were  crushed  to  death 
m  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were  forced  over  the 

•  Macariie  Excidium.  I  may  ob-  than  that  in  Paphia."    Surely  there 

ttrre  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  is  in  the  Latin  the  particularity  which 

passages  which  lead  me  to  believe  we  might  expect  from  a  person  who 

tlte  Latin  text  to  be  the  original.  The  had  known  Athlone  before  the  war. 

Latin  is,  '^Oppidum  ad  Salaminium  The  English  version  is  contempti- 

imnis  latus  recentibus  ac  sumptuo-  bly  bad.    I  need  hardly  say  that  the 

Boribus  sedificiis  attollebatur;  anti*  Paphian  side  is  Connaught,  and  the 

quins  et  ipsa  vetustate  inciiltius  quod  Salaminian  side  Leinster. 
in  Paphiis  finibus  exstructum  erat."       f  I  have  consulted  several  con- 

The  English  version  is  "  The  town  temporary  maps  of  Athlone.  One 

on  Salaminia  side  was  better  built  will  be  found  in  Story's  Continuation. 
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CHAP,   parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among  the  mill 

  wheels  below.    In  a  few  hours  Ginkell  had  made  him- 

iG9U    self  master  of  the  English  quarter  of  Athlone  ;  and  this 

success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men  killed  and  forty 

wounded.* 

But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him  and  the 
Irish  toAvn  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was 
so  narrow  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against 
an  army.  The  mills  which  stood  on  it  were  strongly 
guarded;  and  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
castle.  That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the 
river  was  fordable  was  defended  by  works,  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a 
powerful  party,  forced  Saint  Ruth  to  entrust  to  the  care 
of  Maxwell.  Maxwell  had  come  back  from  France  a 
more  unpopular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went 
thither.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Versailles, 
spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  he  had, 
on  this  account,  been,  only  a  few  days  before,  publicly 
affronted  by  Sarsfield.f  On  the  twenty-first  of  June 
the  English  were  busied  in  flinging  up  batteries  along 
the  Leinster  bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  soon  after 
dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued  all 
that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When  morning 
broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten 


*  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone, 
by  an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a  Wit- 
ness of  the  Action,  licensed  July  11. 
1691;  Story's  Continuation;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  July  2.  I60I ;  Fume- 
ron  to  Louvois,  I69I.  The 

account  of  this  attack  in  the  Life 
of  James,  ii.  453.,  is  an  absurd  ro- 
mance. It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  King's  original 
Memoirs. 

t  Macaris  £xcidium.  Here  again 
I  think  that  I  see  clear  proof  that  the 
English  version  of  this  curious  work 
is  only  a  bad  translation  from  the 


Latin.  The  English  merely  says : 
"  Lysander," —  Sarsfield,— accused 
him,  a  few  days  before,  in  the  general*! 
presence/'  without  intimating  what 
the  accusation  was.  The  Latin  original 
runs  thus:  **Acriter  Lysander,  pau- 
cos  ante  dies,  coram  prefecto  copia- 
rum  illi  exprobraverat  nesdo  quid, 
quod  in  aula  Syriaca  in  Cypriorum 
opprobrium  effutivisse  dicebatur/ 
The  English  translator  has,  by  omit- 
ting the  most  important  words,  and 
by  using  the  aorist  instead  of  the 
preterpluperfect  tense,  made  the 
whole  passage  unmeaning. 


the   thatch^  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  JiiJ  Wt 

one  of  the  milU  imi  hem  buruod  wl 
who  defended  it.* 

iioweVW  the  Irish  d^feiidbd  the  bridge  rcsolui 
mng  several  days  there  was  sharp  fightiiif^  hand  1^ 
uii  m  thQ  strait  p^iage.  The  aasailants  gaui^ 
but  gained  h  faieli  by  inch*  Tbo  Gpurage  c€ 
was  sustained  by  the  tope  of  fpeedj 
SMnt  liuth  had  at  length  completed  his  prepfl^ 
tbe  tidiugi^  that  Athlona  was  In  danger 
An  iftkd  Ibe  &eld  in  biato  at  the  hend  iMT 
IB  anny,  superior  in  number,  though  inferior  in  mom 
mt  elements  of  nuhtary  strength,  to  the  amiy  of 
The  French  general  seema  to  have  thought  tha^ 
the  bridge  and  tbe  ford  might  easily  be  difende  J,  till 
tbe  autumnal  niins  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinaj|Uy 
ipanled  them  should  compel  the  enemy  to  rel ' 
Goptepted  himself  with  sending  s^ 
»ts  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  The  iMpe- 
conduct  of  the  duft-nce  he  cntrnsted  to  his  second 
m  eotauuaud,  D'UBSon,  and  hxed  his  own  head  q^uar- 
toi  twd  or  mhm  t^m  tbi  imm*  Me  pressed 
Ul  Mtonishment  that  so  experienced  a  cuininuudi  r  as 
€^ell  should  persist  in  u  hupeleas  enterprise.  His 
Ottster  ought  to  hang  hhn  for  trying  to  take  Athlone; 
and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  it."f 

Stunt  Ruth)  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He 
had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not 
the  full  authority  which  the  promises  made  to  him  at 
Saint  Germains  had  entitled  him  to  expect.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  in  the  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental 
infirmities  had  perceptibly  increased  within  the  kst  few 
weeks.    The  slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who 


*  Story's  Continuation;  Macarie 
Exddiiim;  Daniel  Macneal  to  Sir 
Arthur  Rawdon,  Jtine  28.  1 69 1,  in 
the  Rawdon  Papers. 


f  London  Gazette,  July  6.  169 1 ; 
Story's  Continuation ;  Macariffi  Ex- 
cidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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CHAP,  had  once  been  renowned  for  vigour  and  agility,  now 
tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch,  was  no  unapt 

1691.  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  movement  of  that 
mind  which  had  once  pursued  its  objects  with  a  vehe- 
mence restrained  neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by 
conscience  nor  by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strenglli, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man 
clung  pertinaciously  to  power.  If  he  had  received 
private  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  he  disregarded  them.  He  assumed  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  sovereign,  showed  himself  ostentatiously  to  the 
troops  as  their  supreme  chief,  and  aflfected  to  treat  Saint 
Ruth  as  a  lieutenant.  Soon  the  interference  of  the  Vice- 
roy excited  the  vehement  indignation  of  that  powerful 
party  in  the  army  which  had  long  hated  him.  Many 
officers  signed  an  instrument  by  which  they  declared 
that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled  to  their  obe- 
dience in  the  field.  Some  of  them  offered  him  gross 
personal  insults.  He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he 
persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the 
ropes  of  his  pavilion  should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fires,  and  tried 
to  make  a  party  among  the  common  soldiers  against  the 
French  general.* 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Ruth 
agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Not 
only  was  he  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  was  also  sun-ounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers 
whose  devotion  to  him  resembled  the  devotion  of  the 
Ismailite  murderers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It 
was  known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had  used 
language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  so  high  in 
rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness.  "  The  King,"  this 
man  had  said,  "  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey  Sarsfield. 
Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army; 
and  I  will  do  it."    Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honourable 

*  Macarie  Excidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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a  gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  chap. 

If  VII 

of  his  worshippers.    But  the  Viceroy  and  the  Com-   

numder  in  Chief  might  not  unnaturally  be  disturbed  i69l- 
by  the  thought  that  Sarsfield's  honour  was  their  only 
goarantee  against  mutiny  and  assassination.  The  con- 
sequence  was  that,  at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland, 
the  services  of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were  not  used, 
or  were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and  that,  if  he  ven- 
tured to  oflfer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received  with  a  sneer 
or  a  fipown.* 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these 
dilutes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June  Ginkell  called  a 
council  of  war.  Forage  began  to  be  scarce;  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  either 
fiirce  their  way  across  the  river  or  retreat.  The  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  bridge  seemed  almost  insuperable.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  try  the  ford.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Tal- 
mash,  and  Ruvigny  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of  this 
plan;  and  Ginkell,  with  some  misgivings,  consented.f 

It  was  detennined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
that  very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fancjdiig  that  the 
English  were  about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelessl}\ 
Part  of  the  garrison  was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson 
was  at  table.  Saint  Ruth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a 
k'tter  to  his  master  filled  with  charges  against  Tyrconnel. 
Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  each  wearing  in 
his  hat  a  green  bough,  were  mustered  on  the  Leinstcr 
hank  of  the  Sliannon.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remem- 
bered that  on  that  day  year  they  had,  at  the  command 
of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
l^anks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally  scat- 
tered among  these  picked  men :  but  their  alacrity  was 
such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.    Six  battalions  were  in 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.  460.;  Life    Memoirs;  Exact  Journal  ;^  Diary  of 
of  William,  1702.  the  Siege  of  Athlone. 
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CHAP,  readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded. 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan :  but  he  executed  it  aa 

1691.  zealously  and  energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
the  author  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirt^mbcrg,  Talmash, 
and  several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no  part  in 
the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on  serving 
that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their  appearance  in 
the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  gave  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  Gustavus  Hamilton,  the  brave  cliief  of  the 
Enniskilleners,  descended  first  into  the  Shannon.  Then 
the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their 
shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty 
abreast  up  to  their  cravats  in  wat^.  The  stream  ran 
deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was  the  fifth  man 
that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  The  Irish,  taken 
unprepared,  fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled,  leav- 
ing their  commander.  Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  con- 
querors clambered  up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of 
walls  shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days.  Mackay 
heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they  stumbled 
among  the  rubbish.  "My  lads,"  cried  the  stout  old 
Puritan  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  "you  are  brave 
fellows ;  but  do  not  swear.  We  have  more  reason  to 
thank  God  for  the  goodness  which  He  has  shown  us  this 
day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain."  The  \'ictory  was 
complete.  Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken  arches  of 
the  bridge  and  pontoons  laid  on  the  river,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garrison.  With 
the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about  thirty  wounded 
the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced  their  way 
into  Connaught.* 

♦  Story's  Continuation;  Macarise    Louvois,  I69O;  Diary  of  the 
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At  the  first  alarm  D'Usson  hastened  towards  the  chap. 
river;  but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  trampled  down, 
tad  almost  killed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives.    He  was  -^Spi. 
carried  to  the  camp  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bleed  him.    "  Taken ! "  cried  Saint  Ruth,  in  dismay,  amy. 
"  It  cannot  be.    A  town  taken,  and  I  close  by  ^\nth  an 
army  to  reliere  it ! "    Cruelly  mortified,  he  struck  his 
tenta  under  corer  of  the  night,  and  retreated  in  the 
Section  of  Galway.    At  dawn  the  English  saw  far 
off,  from  the  top  of  King  John's  ruined  castle,  the  Irish 
army  moving  through  the  dreary  region  which  sepa- 
rates the  Shannon  from  the  Suck.    Before  noon  the 
rearguard  had  disappeared.* 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  distracted  by  factions.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed^ therefore,  that,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  crimination  and  recrimination. 
The  enemies  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  more  clamo- 
rous than  ever.  He  and  his  creatures  had  brought  the 
kingdom  to  the  verge  of  perdition.  He  would  meddle 
Trith  what  he  did  not  understand.  He  would  overrule 
the  plans  of  men  who  were  real  soldiers.  He  would 
entrust  the  most  important  of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his 
spv,  the  wTctched  Maxwell,  not  a  bom  Irishman,  not  a 
sincere  Catholic,  at  best  a  blunderer,  and  too  probably 
a  traitor.  ^laxwell,  it  was  aihrmed,  had  left  his  men 
unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  they  had  applied 
to  him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  asked  whether  they 
wanted  to  shoot  larks.  Just  before  the  attack  he  had 
told  them  to  go  to  their  supper  and  to  take  their  rest, 
for  that  nothing  more  would  be  done  that  day.  AMien 
he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had  uttered 
some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  previous  under- 
standing with  the  conquerors.  The  Lord  Lieutenant's 
few  friends  told  a  very  different  story.    According  to 

•  Story's  Continuation;  Life  of    vols,  lOgi ;  London  Gazette, 
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CHAP  them,  Tyrcontiel  and  Max^vell  had  suggested  precau- 
^^^^  tions  which  would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible. 
1691,  The  French  General,  impatient  of  all  interference,  had 
omitted  to  take  those  precautions.  Maxwell  had  been 
rudely  told  that,  if  he  was  afraid,  he  had  better  resign 
his  command.  He  had  done  his  duty  bravely.  He 
had  stood  while  his  men  fled.  He  had  consequently 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  was  now, 
in  his  absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  cap- 
tivity was  justly  imputable.*  On  which  side  the  trudi 
lay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pro- 
nounce. The  cry  against  Tyrconnel  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, so  loud,  that  he  gave  way  and  sullenly  retired 
to  Limerick.  D'Usson,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  hurts  inflicted  by  his  own  runaway  troops, 
repaired  to  Galway.f 
Saint  Ruth  Saint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
to  fi^t°*'  supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of 
a  battle.  Most  of  the  Irish  ofiicers,  with  Sarsfield  at 
their  head,  were  of  a  very  different  mind.  It  was, 
they  said,  not  to  be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the 
army  of  Ginkell  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wise 
course,  therefore,  evidently  was  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  between  the 
disciplined  and  the  undisciplined  soldier  might  be  as 
small  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  raw  recruits 
often  played  their  part  well  in  a  foray,  in  a  street  fight 
or  in  the  defence  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on  a  pitched 
field,  they  had  little  chance  against  veterans.  "Let 
most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the  walls  of  Lime- 
rick and  Galway.    Let  the  rest,  together  with  our 

*  The  story,  as  told  by  the  ene-  the  battle  of  Aghn'm.    It  is  printed 

mies  of  Tyrconnel,  will  be  found  in  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.    The  other 
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get  in  the  rear  of  tlie  enemy,  and  eiit  off  his 
es.  If  he  nrlvanccs  into  Connaurrht,  ht  iih  oy&:^ 
Leinster,  If  he  sits  down  beiuic  G^^^vay,  which 
aiy  well  be  defen<fedf  let  us  nwke  a  purii  Ibr  Diihlii^ 
Kch  is  altogether  defencdesi*."*  Saint  Rutli  iiiight^ 
:p&,  have  thought  this  sdyiee  good,  if  hh  judgment 
not  been  biassed  hj  his  pasmons.  But  he  was 
imrtmg  fram  the  pain  of  a  humiliating  defeat*  In 
of  his  tent,  the  Enf^Hsh  liad  ]  »ussed  a  rapid  liver, 
mi  had  stormed  a  strong  toira.  He  could  not  but  ieel 
ikat^  though  others  iii%ht  ha^  been  to  blame,  he  was 
not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  gay  the  least,  tafcen 
tUngs  too  easily.  Lewis,  arcustomed  to  be  served  dxi^ 
many  years  by  coiiuimuder^  who  were  not  iu  the 
0t  kavtng  to  dianoe  amy  thing  which  cobM  be 
made  secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  snf** 
excuse  that  his  general  had  not  expected  the 
amkj^  io  bold  aud  sudd&E  an  attack.  The 

iwhat  had 

passed  in  the  mo^t  unfavniirahle  maimer;  and  what- 
ever the  Lord  Lieuteuant  said  Jamea  would  echo.  A 
skrp  i-epriiuand,  a  letter  «f  tMaUf  might  he  »^ted. 
liiKtiina  to  Ymailles  a  enlpctti  to  approach  the  great 
Xuip  ia  w  aeony  of  di^itrcs*^;  to  see  hitn  shrug  his 
AfldJei%  kuit  his  brow  and  turn  Ma  back;  to  be  sent, 
6r  firam  eimits  sad  einp^  to  knguiah  at  mm  dull 
country  seat;  this  was  too  imilh  to  be  borne;  and  yet 
this  might  well  be  apprehended.  There ;sfa6  one  escape; 
to  %ht^  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

iMlich  a  temper  Saiiit  pitdied  hi."^  c  amp  about 
thirty  miles  from  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Galway,  near 
the  mined  castle  of  Aghrim,  and  determined  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hi- 
therto treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous 
severity.    But  now  that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life 

*  Macarie  £xcidium« 
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CHAP,   and  fame  on  the  valour  of  the  despised  race,  he  became 
another  man.    During  the  few  days  which  remained  to 

1691.    him  he  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  ca- 
resses the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his  command.* 
He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his  troops  moral 
stimulants  of  the  most  potent  kind.    He  was  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severily 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which 
he  felt  for  their  doctrines.    He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  ' 
war  the  character  of  a  crusade.    The  clergy  were  the  ' 
agents  whom  he  employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of  ' 
his  soldiers.    The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  ' 
religious  excitement.    In  every  regiment  priests  were  • 
praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up  the  host  and 
the  cup.     While  the  soldiers  swore  on  the  sacra- 
mental bread  not  to  abandon  their  colours,  the  Crene- 
ral  addressed  to  the  officers  an  appeal  which  might 
have  moved  the  most  languid  and  effeminate  natures 
to  heroic  exertion.    They  were  fighting,  he  said,  fop 
their  religion,  their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Unhappy 
events,  too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach 
on  the  national  character.    Irish  soldiership  was  every 
where  mentioned  with  a  sneer.    If  they  wished  to  re- 
trieve the  fame  of  their  country,  this  was  the  time  and 
this  the  place. f 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the 
fate  of  Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with 
great  judgment.  His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  which  was  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog. 
In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences 
out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty  con- 
structed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed 
his  headquarters  at  Ballinasloe,  about  four  miles  from 

*  Story's  Continuation.  f  Burnet,  ii.  79- ;  Story's  Continuation. 
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CHAP,  in ;  and  still  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish. 
Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.    The  hopes  of 

1691.  Saint  Ruth  rose  high.  "The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,'^ 
he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  "  We  will  drive 
them  before  us  to  the  walls  of  Dublin."  But  fortune 
was  already  on  the  turn.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny,  with 
the  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in 
passing  the  bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could 
scarcely  ride  abreast.  Saint  Ruth  at  first  laughed  when 
he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling  through  the 
morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid  some  gal- 
lant hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.  "What  do  they 
mean?"  he  asked;  and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity 
to  see  such  fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
"  Let  them  cross,  however;"  he  said.  "  The  more  they 
are,  the  more  we  shall  kill."  But  soon  he  saw  them 
laying  hurdles  on  the  quagmire.  A  broader  and  safer 
path  was  formed;  squadron  after  squadron  reached 
firm  ground :  the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily 
turned.  The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the 
rescue  when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those 
who  were  about  him  thought  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  make  his  fate  known.  His  corpse  was  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the  field,  and  laid,  with  all 
secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  monastery  of  Loughrea.  Till  the  fight  was 
over  neither  army  was  aware  that  he  was  no  more.  To 
conceal  his  death  from  the  private  soldiers  might  per- 
haps have  been  prudent.  To  conceal  it  from  his  lieu- 
tenants was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  there  was  none  to  give  direction.  Sarsfield 
was  in  command  of  the  reserve.  But  he  had  been  strictly 
enjoined  by  Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir  without  orders ;  and 
no  orders  came.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny  with  their  horse 
charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and  his  foot  re- 
turned to  the  attack  in  front  with  dogged  determination. 
The  breastwork  was  carried.    The  Irish,  still  fighting. 
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retreated  from  indosure  to  inclosure.  But,  as  inclosure  chap. 
ifter  inclosiu^  was  forced^  their  efforts  became  fainter 
and  fidnter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled.  Then 
fidlowed  a  horrible  carnage.  The  conquerors  were  in 
A  savage  mood.  For  a  report  had  been  spread  among 
them  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  some 
English  captives  who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter 
had  been  put  to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  pri- 
soners were  taken.  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  greater  than  in  any 
other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the  coming  on  of  a 
moonless  night,  made  darker  by  a  misty  rain,  scarcely 
a  man  would  have  escaped.  The  obscurity  enabled 
Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  still  remained 
unbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Of  the  conquerors  six 
hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand  wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  following  day  they  buried  their  companions  in 
anna,  and  then  marched  westward.  The  vanquished 
were  left  unburied,  a  strange  and  ghastly  spectacle. 
Four  thousand  Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of 
battle.  A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another.  But  the  slaughter 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of  battle.  One  who 
was  there  tells  us  that,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  Celtic  camp  had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country, 
to  the  distance  of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  said,  like  an 
immense  pasture  covered  by  flocks  of  sheep.  As  usual, 
different  estimates  were  fonned  even  by  eyewitnesses. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who 
fell  was  not  less  than  seven  thousand.  Soon  a  multi- 
tude of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage.  These 
beasts  became  so  fierce,  and  acquired  such  a  taste  for 
human  flesh,  that  it  was  long  dangerous  for  men  to 
travel  tliis  road  otherwise  than  in  companies.* 

♦  Stor}'8  Continuation;  London  Gazette^  July  20.  23.  I69I ;  Md- 
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CHAP.  The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of 
^^^^  an  army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a 
1691-  fair  after  a  faction  fight.  One  great  stream  of  fugi- 
tives ran  towards  Galway,  another  towards  Limerick, 
The  roads  to  both  cities  were  covered  with  weapons 
which  had  been  flung  away.  Ginkell  offered  sixpence 
for  every  musket.  In  a  short  time  so  many  waggoii 
loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced  the  price  to  two- 
pence; and  still  great  numbers  of  muskets  came  in.* 
Fall  of  The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galway.  D'Us- 
Gaiway.  g^j^  ^^g^g  there,  and  had  under  him  seven  regiments, 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  and  utterly  disor- 
ganized and  disheartened.  The  last  hope  of  the  gar- 
rison and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  was  that 
Baldearg  O'Donnel,  the  promised  deliverer  of  their 
race,  would  come  to  the  rescue.  But  Baldearg  O'Don- 
nel  was  not  duped  by  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  remained  any 
doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lishry  and  the  Irishry,  he  had  stood  aloof.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle  he  had  remained  at  a  safe  distance 
with  his  tumultuary  army;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  that  his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout, 
he  fled,  plundering  and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the 
mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell  of- 
fers of  submission  and  service.  Ginkell  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  formidable  band 


moires  de  Berwick ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.  456\ ;  Burnet^  ii.  79* ;  Macaris 
Excidium  ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Let- 
ter from  the  English  camp  to  Sir 
Arthur  Rawdon,  in  the  llawdon 
Papers ;  History  of  William  the 
Third,  1702. 

The  narratives  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred differ  very  widely  from  each 
other.  Nor  can  the  difference  be 
ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  par- 
tiality.   For  no  two  narratives  differ 


more  widely  than  that  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  and 
that  which  wil]  be  found  in  the  me- 
moirs of  his  son. 

In  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the 
fall  of  Saint  Ruth,  and  of  the  ab- 
sence of  D'Usson,  there  is  at  the 
French  War  Office  no  despatch  con- 
taining a  detailed  account  of  the 
battle. 

*  Story's  Continuation. 
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I  of  marauders,  and  of  turning  to  good  account  the  chap. 
influence  which  the  name  of  a  Celtic  dynasty  still 
exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The  negotiation  how-  i^Si. 
e?er  was  not  without  difficulties.  The  wandering 
adFenturer  at  first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an 
earldom.  After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the 
love  of  a  whole  people,  and  his  pretensions  to  regal 
dignity,  for  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

[  Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his  followers  to  hun  was  not 
altogether  broken.  Some  enthusiasts  from  Ulster  were 
willing  to  fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against  their  own 
language  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  small  body 
of  these  devoted  adherents,  he  joined  a  division  of  the 
English  army,  and  on  several  occasions  did  useful  ser- 
vice to  William.* 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  be 
eq)ected  from  the  hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold 
by  so  many  seers,  the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in 
(^way  lost  aU  heart.  D'Usson  had  returned  a  stout 
answer  to  the  first  summons  of  the  besiegers :  but  he 

,  soon  saw  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and  made 
haste  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  was  suffered  to 
retire  to  Limerick  with  the  honours  of  war.  A  full 
amnesty  for  past  offences  was  granted  to  the  citizens ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that,  within  the  walls,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  should  be  allowed  to  perform  in  pri- 
vate the  rites  of  their  religion.  On  these  terms  the 
gates  were  thrown  open.  Ginkell  was  received  \vith 
profoimd  respect  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
was  complimented  in  a  set  speech  by  the  Recorder. 
D'Usson,  with  about  two  thousand  three  himdred  men, 
marched  unmolested  to  Limerick.f 
At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  race, 

•  Story's  Continuation  ;  Macariie       f  Story's  Continuation ;  Macariai 

Excidium  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  464. ;  Excidiuni ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  459- ; 

London  Gazette,  July  30.,  Aug.  17.  London  Gazette,  July  30.,  Aug.  3. 
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CHAP,  the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was  supreme.  There  was 
now  no  general  who  could  pretend  that  his  commission 
•  made  him  independent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  nor 
was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now  so  unpopular  as  he  had 
been  a  fortnight  earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had 
been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.  No  part  of  that  great 
disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Viceroy.  His  opinicm 
indeed  had  been  against  trying  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
field,  and  he  could  with  some  plausibility  assert  that 
the  neglect  of  his  counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of 
Ireland.* 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limerick, 
repaired  the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring 
in  provisions.  The  country,  many  miles  round,  was  swept 
bare  by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cattle  and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls. 
There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from 
France.  The  infantry  assembled  at  Limerick  were  about 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Irish  horse  and  dragoons, 
three  or  four  thousand  in  number,  were  encamped  on 
the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  The  communication 
between  their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained  by 
means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which 
was  protected  by  a  fort.  These  means  of  defence  were 
not  contemptible.  But  the  fall  of  Athlone  and  the 
slaughter  of  Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army. 
A  small  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and 
a  brave  Scotch  ofiicer  named  Wauchop,  cherished  a 
hope  that  the  triumphant  progress  of  Ginkell  might  be 
stopped  by  those  walls  from  which  William  had,  in  the 
preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat.  But  many  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  loudly  declared  that  it  was  tune  to 
think  of  capitulating.    Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of 

*  He  held  this  language  in  a  let-  pher,  is  in  the  French  War  Office, 

ter  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  the  /5th  MacariK  Excidium  ;  Light  to  the 

of  August.    This  letter,  written  in  Blind, 
a  hand  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deci- 


and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  mml  ti^gotiallosi 
^irfflitlie  EuL^lislu  fhie  of  his  letters  was  iiitorcepted; 
MUi  he  was  put  under  aiTest :  but  many  who  blamed 
lift  perfidy  «g|Md  with  htm  in  tUnldiig  tiwt  ib  ims  idte 
to  prolong  the  contest,  TjTV:onnel  himself  was  con- 
tbced  that  aO  was  l<^t,  Hk  only  hope  was  that  be 
a^l^  be  able  to  pfdung  the  struggle  tOl  he  could 
mdve  Stom  Saint  GermainB  pemiasioB  to  treat.  He 
vpr^te  to  re<]uest  that  permission,  and  prevailed,  with 
suiae  ditheulty,  on  hia  desponding  countrymen  to  bind 
ttmadviea  m  oidb  mt^  to  oi^itiilale  tiU  m  mmmw 
from  James  should  arrive** 

A.  lew  days  after  the  oath  had  been  adminigtared,  nefttlij 
l^rscoDuel  was  bo  more.  ^  On  the  eleventh  of  August 
te^dmed  intk  D^lTssoii.  The  party  was  gay.  The 
Lord  LicTi tenant  seemed  to  liave  thrown  off  the  load 
llich  had  bowed  down  hk  body  and  mind;  he  drank; 
tejeated:  be  was  again  ^  Biok  Talbot  who  had  dM 
mi  revelled  with  Grammont.  Smn  after  he  hi^4e^ir' 
friini  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  df?prived  him  of  speech 
aud  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  he  breathed  his  last. 
Tile  wasted  TCmainB  of  ^^ttat  form  which  had  oace  beea 
I  model  for  statuaries  were  l:ud  under  the  pavement  of 
4e  Cathedral :  but  no  inscription,  no  tradition, 
MFwrn      memory  of  the  spot.f 

Am  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  mar% 
Howden,  who  had  superintended  the  Irish  finances 
f^ile  there  were  any  Irish  finances  to  superintend^ 
fmioeed  a  eoAttiMiMt  isttdei  ifte  gMat  aeid 
This  commission  appointed  Plowden  himself,  Fitton 
md  Nagle,  Lords  Justices  in  the  event  of  Tyrcon- 
nd'a  death..   There  was  much  murmurtng  when  the 

mm  Mm  vtmyilMi\m^  \W>m  h0i3kFkw&m  «tid  in^ 

*  Macim  Esddiniff;   LHb  ef   mte,  Aug.  3L  I69I ;  Light  to  thm 
t  HMttte  Suidiitiii;   Life  of 
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CHAP,  ton  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  mere  nullity.    For  it  was  accompanied  by 

1691.  instructions  which  forbade  the  Lords  Justices  to  inter- 
fere in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and,  within  the  nap- 
row  space  to  which  the  dominions  of  James  were  now 
reduced,  war  was  the  only  business.  The  government 
was,  therefore,  really  in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and 
Sarsfield.* 

Second  On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  advanced 
i^erick.  guard  of  the  English  army  came  witliin  sight  of  Lime- 
rick. Ginkell  encamped  on  the  same  ground  which 
William  had  occupied  twelve  months  before.  The 
batteries,  on  which  were  planted  guns  and  bombs,  very 
different  from  those  which  WUliam  had  been  forced  to 
use,  played  day  and  night;  and  soon  roofs  were  blazing 
and  walls  crashing  in  every  comer  of  the  city.  Whole 
streets  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile  several  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  came  up  the  Shannon  and  anchored 
about  a  mile  below  the  city.f 

Still  the  place  held  out;  the  garrison  was,  in  nu- 
merical strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army; 
and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  defence  might  be 
prolonged  till  the  equinoctial  rains  should  a  second 
time  compel  the  English  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined 
on  striking  a  bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  fortifications  was  more  important,  and  no  point 
seemed  to  be  more  secure,  than  the  Thomond  Bridge, 
which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the  Irish  horse  on 
the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  Dutch  General's 
plan  was  to  separate  the  infantry  within  the  ramparts 
from  the  cavalry  without ;  and  this  plan  he  executed 
with  great  skill,  vigour  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge 
of  tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong  body 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  D'Usson  laghan  in  a  note  on  Macaris  Ex- 

and  Tesse  to  Barbesieux,  Aug.  cidium. 

1(>91'    An  unpublished  letter  from       f  Macarise   Excidium ;  Story*i 

Nagle  to  Lord  Merion  of  Aug.  15.  Continuation. 
This  letter  is  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Cal- 
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of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion  fifteen  hundred  chap. 
dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  ^^^^ 
marched  towards  the  quarters  of  the  Irish  horse.  The  1691. 
Irish  horse  sustained  but  ill  on  this  day  the  reputation 
which  they  had  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed,  that 
reputation  had  been  purchased  by  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Recruits  had  been 
without  much  difficulty  found.  But  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  excellent  soldiers  was  not  to  be  repaired. 
The  camp  was  abandoned  without  a  blow.  Some  of 
the  cayalry  fled  into  the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before 
them  as  many  cattle  as  could  be  collected  in  that 
moment  of  panic,  retired  to  the  hills.  Much  beef, 
brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  magazines ;  and 
the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  covered  with 
firelocks  and  grenades  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp. 
But  Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained.  He  was  bent  on  cutting  off  all  cora- 
munication  between  Limerick  and  the  county  of  Clare. 
In  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at 
the  head  of  several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort 
which  protected  the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a  short  time 
the  fort  was  stormed.  The  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned 
it  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city.  The  ToAvn  Major, 
a  French  officer,  who  commanded  at  the  Thomond 
Gate,  afraid  that  the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the 
fugitives,  ordered  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was 
nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many  of  the  Irish 
went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished  there. 
(Hhers  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  handkerchiefs  in 
token  of  submission.    But  the  conquerors  were  mad 

•  Story's  Continuation ;  London    which  is  among  the  archives  of  the 
<;iz<^tte,  Sept.  28.  \6[)l  ;    Life  of    French  War  Office,  it  is  saiil  that 
James,  ii.  ^63,;  Diary  of  the  Siege    the  Irish  cavalry  Wiaved  worse  than 
of  Lymerick,  16^2  ;  Light  to  the    the  infantry. 
Blind.    In  the  account  of  the  siege 
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CHAP,  with  rage :  their  cruelty  could  not  be  immediately 

XVII  •  • 

 1   restrained;  and  no  prisoners  were  made  tiU  the  heaps 

i69i.    of  corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.    The  garrison  of 

the  fort  had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men. 

Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into 

Limerick.* 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mu- 
tiny in  the  besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamoured  for  the 
blood  of  the  Town  Major  who  had  ordered  the  bridge 
to  be  drawn  up  in  the  &ce  of  their  flying  countrym^. 
His  superiors  were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  a  court  martial.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  in  the  act  of  closing  the 
Thomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a  soldier's  death  from 
The  Irish  the  fuTy  of  the  multitude.f  The  cry  for  capitulation 
ol^ltSater  became  so  loud  and  importunate  that  the  generals  could 
not  resist  it.  D'Usson  informed  his  government  that 
the  fight  at  the  bridge  had  so  efiectually  cowed  the  spirit 
of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
struggle.^  Some  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to 
the  evidence  of  D'Usson :  for  undoubtedly  he,  like  every 
Frenchman  who  had  held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army, 
was  weary  of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  see  Paris 
again.    But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had  lost 

*  Story's  Continuation ;  Macaris  roism.   He  did  not  know,  or  did  not 

Excidium ;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A.  choose  to  mention,  one  fact  which 

Rawdon,  Sept  28.            in  the  is  essential  to  the  right  understand- 

Rawdon  Papers ;  London  Gazette,  ing  of  the  story  ;  namely,  that  these 

October  8. ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  seven  hundred  men  were  in  a  fort. 

Lymerick  ;   Light   to   the  Blind ;  That  a  garrison  should  defend  a  fort 

Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  during  a  few  hours  against  supe* 

in  the  archives  of  the  French  War  rior  numbers  is  surely  not  strange. 

Office.  Forts  are  built  because  they  can  be 

The  account  of  this  affair  in  the  defended  by  few  against  many. 
Life  of  James,  ii.  464.,  deserves  to  be  f  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lime- 
noticed  merely  for  its  preeminent  rick  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
absurdity.    The  writer  tells  us  that  War  Office ;  Story's  Continuation, 
seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  held  out  j:  D'Usson  to  fiarbesieux,  Oct. 
some  time  against  a  much  larger  I69L 
force,  and  wannly  praises  their  he- 
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heart.  Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had  be^3ti.:^r  stubborn  chap. 
resistance.  He  was  now  not  only  wiUmg,'bul  ioipatient 
to  treat.*    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  city  was'idpoined.  i^Si* 
There  was  no  hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreigtf Jn 
every  part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feef  'on-'.f 
the  necks  of  the  natives.    Sligo  had  fallen.  Even' 
diose  wild  islands  which  intercept  the  huge  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of  Galway  had  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  William.    The  men  of  Kerry, 
reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  part  of 
the  aboriginal  population,  had  held  out  long,  but  had 
tt  length  been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and 
moontains.f   A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were 
now  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the 
iBoath  of  the  Shannon  guarded  by  English  men  of  war. 
The  stock  of  provisions  within  Limerick  was  already 
nmning  low.    K  the  siege  were  prolonged,  the  town 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by 
force  or  by  blockade.    And,  if  GinkeU  should  enter 
through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored  by  a  multi- 
tude perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate  his  own  terms, 
what  could  be  expected  but  a  tyranny  more  inexorably 
severe  than  that  of  Cromwell?    Would  it  not  then  be 
wise  to  try  what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while 
the  victors  had  still  something  to  fear  from  the  rage 
and  despair  of  the  vanquished;  while  the  last  Irish 
army  could  still  make  some  show  of  resistance  behind 
the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fortress? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  Negotia- 
at  the  Thomond  Gate,  the  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  J^^een  the 
parley ;  and  Wauchop,  from  one  of  the  towers,  hailed 
the  besiegers,  and  requested  Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  the  be- 
an interview.    The  brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the 
brave  Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on 


*  Macaris  Excidium. 
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account  of/fife'-iattachment  to  another,  met  and  con- 
ferred, j.dcuiTbtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect.* 
Gink^lij:^  whom  Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed, 
^  Willingly  consented  to  an  armistice.  For,  constant  as 
.l|ii?*  success  had  been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure. 
'The  chances  were  greatly  on  his  side.  Yet  it  was  pos- 
sible that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city  might  fail,  as  a 
similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  months  before.  If 
the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  pestilence  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
army  of  Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William  to 
retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  against 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might  soon 
avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately 
been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  might  shortly  be  an 
immense  pool  of  stagnant  water.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than 
the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for  them  a 
warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents.  The  enemy  would 
be  safe  till  the  spring.  In  the  spring  a  French  army 
might  land  in  Ireland :  the  natives  might  again  rise  in 
arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry;  and  the  war,  which  was 
now  all  but  extinguished,  might  blaze  forth  fiercer 
than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere 
desire  on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  held  several  consulta- 
tions at  which  some  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  some 
eminent  lawyers  were  invited  to  assist.  A  preliminary 
question,  which  perplexed  tender  consciences,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bishops.  The  late  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
persuaded  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  swear  that 
they  would  not  surrender  Limerick  till  they  should 
receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  their  situation 
had  been  explained  to  James.    The  Bishops  thought 

♦  London  Gazette^  Oct  8.  iGQl;  Story's  Continuation  ;  Diary  of  the 
Sicgo  of  Lymerick, 
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that  the  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  had  been  chap. 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  communications  with  France 
were  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the  answer  of  ^691. 
James  would  arrive  within  three  weeks.  More  than 
twice  that  time  had  elapsed.  Every  avenue  leading 
to  the  city  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  enemy.  His 
Majesty's  £uthful  subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had 
be(x>me  impossible  for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to 
them,  had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  de- 
manded. A  paper,  containing  propositions  which  states- 
men of  our  age  will  think  reasonable,  but  which  to  the 
most  humane  and  liberal  English  Protestants  of  the 
seventeenth  century  appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  What  was  asked  was  that 
all  offences  should  be  covered  with  oblivion,  that  per- 
fect freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed  to  the  native 
population,  that  every  parish  should  have  its  priest, 
and  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics  should  be  capable  of 
holding  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  of  enjojdng 
all  municipal  privileges.f 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the 
EngUsh ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons  who  were 
competent  to  direct  him.  They  had  a  week  before 
prevented  him  from  breaking  a  Rapparee  on  the  wheel; 
and  they  now  suggested  an  answer  to  the  propositions 
of  the  enemy.  "  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Ginkell : 
"I  am  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms: 
but  I  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  inconsistent 
with  that  constitution;  and  therefore  I  cannot  with 
honour  consent."  He  immediately  ordered  a  new  bat- 
tery to  be  thrown  up,  and  gims  and  mortars  to  be 
plfljited  on  it.  But  his  preparations  were  speedily 
interrupted  by  another  message  from  the  city.  The 
Irish  begged  that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they 
had  demanded,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  willing 

*  Life  of  James,  iGl.,  AGry.  t  Story's  Continuation. 
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CHAP,  to  grant.  He  called  his  advisers  round  him,  and,  after 
^^^^  some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper  containing  the 
I691.  heads  of  a  treaty,  such  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  government  which  he  served  would  approve.  What 
he  offered  was  indeed  much  less  than  what  the  Irish 
desired,  but  was  quite  as  much  as,  when  they  con- 
sidered their  situation  and  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation,  they  could  expect.  They  speedily  notified  their 
assent.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  not  only  by  land,  but  in  the  ports  and 
bays  of  Munster,  and  that  a  fleet  of  French  transport 
should  be  suffered  to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace 
and  to  depart  in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was 
deferred  till  the  Lords  Justices,  who  represented  Wil- 
liam at  Dublin,  should  arrive  at  Ginkell's  quarters.  But 
there  was  during  some  days  a  relaxation  of  military 
vigilance  on  both  sides.  Prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chatted  and  messed  to- 
gether. The  English  officers  rambled  into  the  town. 
The  Irish  officers  dined  in  the  camp.  Anecdotes  of 
what  passed  at  the  friendly  meetings  of  these  men, 
who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  were  widely 
circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was  repeated  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  "  Has  not  this  last  campaign," 
said  Sarsfield  to  some  English  officers,  "raised  your 
opinion  of  Irish  soldiers?"  "To  tell  you  the  truth," 
answered  an  Englishman,  "  we  think  of  them  much  as 
we  always  did."  "  However  meanly  you  may  think  of 
us,"  replied  Sarsfield,  "  change  Kings  with  us,  and  we 
will  willingly  try  our  luck  with  you  again."  He  was 
doubtless  thinking  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  seen  the 
two  Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies,  Wil- 
liam foremost  in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  the 
flight.* 

The  capi-      On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived 

♦  Story's  Continuation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick;  Burnet,  ii. 
81.;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  12.  I69I. 
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English  headquarters.  On  the  second  the  artblea 
w  cspitulation  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  de- 
fimtively  settled.  On  the  third  they  were  signed.  They 
-WfB  dmdad  mto  tm  ptaU,  ft  military  treaty  and  a  f^^^ 
^li  treaty.  The  former  was  subscribed  only  by  the 
lenerals  on  both  sides.    The  Lordji  Juitioes  set  ikeir 

j^By  tibe  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Iriili 
■plJiill  and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that  tlioy  i^rished 
IwgD^  to  France  should  be  conveyed  thither^  and 
dkxdd^  in  iStm  taewtime,  remain  under  the  ec^tuiyaid 
cf  their  own  generals.  GLnkell  undertook  to  furnish 
a  ociraid»aMe  number  of  transports.  French  Teasels 
me  alflo  to  be  peftnitted  to  pois  snd  repass  freely  be* 
^reen  Britanny  and  Mnnster*  Part  of  Limerick  was  to 
be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  Enghsh.  But  the 
udand  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  stand 
IM  to  tmmtL^Jk^^  femm%  mlk»  kmfSias^  ^  tl« 
#ish.  m 
The  tenns  of  the  civil  treaty  were  yery  different 
from  tlK)0e  wliioiL  Ginkeli  had  sternly  refus^  to  grant* 
It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land should  be  competent  to  hold  any  political  or  mili- 
tary office,  or  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  any 
corporation.  But  they  obtained  a  promise  that  they 
should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  iohabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the 
government  and  notify  their  submission  by  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty  was  promised. 
They  were  to  retain  their  property :  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  any  profession  which  they  had  exer- 
cised before  the  troubles :  they  were  not  to  be  punished 

•  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick  ;  London 
Ciaette,  Oct  15.  I69I. 
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CHAP,  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanour  committed 
^v^^'  since  the  accession  of  the  late  King :  nay,  they  were  not 
1691.  to  be  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  any  act  of  spo- 
liation or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed 
during  the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more 
than  the  Lords  Justices  were  constitutionally  competent 
to  grant.  It  was  therefore  added  that  the  government 
would  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a  Parlia- 
mentary ratification  of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the 
English  entered  the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of 
it.  A  narrow,  but  deep  branch  of  the  Shannon  separated 
them  from  the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Irish. f 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to 
produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfield  had  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  France,  and  was 
naturally  desirous  to  carry  Avith  him  to  the  Continent 
such  a  body  of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally 
unwilling  to  send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed  to  the  treaty. 
Each  construed  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  each  com- 
plained that  the  other  had  violated  it.  Sarsfield  was 
accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for 
refusing  to  go  to  the  Continent.  GinkeU,  greatly  ex- 
cited, declared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play 
tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  to  the  English  camp,  and 
tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  altercation  was 
sharp.  "  I  submit,"  said  Sarsfield,  at  last :  "  I  am  in 
your  power."  "  Not  at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Ginkell; 
"  go  back  and  do  your  worst."  The  imprisoned  officer 
was  liberated :  a  sanguinary  contest  was  averted ;  and 


*  The  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  f  Story's  Continuation  ;  Diary 
have  often  been  reprinted.  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 


Uttttttf  JlM^  Missis 

aommanderg  eontented  tibenmlTefl  with  &  wbhp 

Ginkell  put  forth  prodwrnations  nsj^uriiif^ 
tbttti  if  they  would  live  qiiiati^  in  their  own 
llMrf  ^ImiiM  lid  ^pmMtA  m't^^      mi  #ftt 
if  Aiey  prafened  a  ndBtaxy  lifil, ^^y  should  be  admitted 
^      tiftg  aenriee  <rf  King  William,    It  was  added  that  no 
>  dioee  to  reject  this  gracious  invitation  and  to 
m  aoidier  of  Lewis,  must  expect  cvor  again 
s^t  foot  on  the  island.    Sar?^field  and  Wauchop  exerted 
^tjheir  eLoquence  on  the  other  side.    The  present  aspect 

bright  sky  beyond  tie  doud.  The  banishment 
it^ald  be  short.  The  return  would  be  triumphant- 
Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  Ki3glatid«  In 
jmAmistmim'll^  ^onty  theymnaiiied 

,  Tfould  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part.  In  the 
it  was  &r  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neigh- 
ImiriBg  mA  MmMj  oountry,  mA&t  Hit  pweofd^'ouw 
of  Hheibr  own  rightful  King,  thaa  to  trtirt  iJie  PfiiMlif^ 
of  Orange^  who  would  prolniljly  send  them  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally  the  Emperor 


CHAP. 
XVIK 


The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in. 
On  the  day  on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  to  France  were  required  to  announce  their 
determination,  the  priests  were  indefatigable  in  exhort- 
ing. At  the  head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  consorting  with 
unbelievers.f  Whoever,  it  was  said,  should  enter  the 
service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his 
soul.    The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration, 

•  Story*8  Continaation ;  Diary  of  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin, 

the  Siege  of  Lymerick.  **  Hie  apud  sacrum  omnes  adverti- 

t  Story's  Continuation.    Hisnar-  zantur  a  capellanis  ire  potius  in 

ritivc  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  Galliam." 
which  an  Irish  Captain  who  was 


The  Irish 
troops  re- 
quired to 
make  their 
election 
between 
their  coun- 
try and 
France. 
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CHAP,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the 
^^^^  audience,  and  that,  when  the  brandy  had  been  swal- 
i69i«  lowed,  a  Bishop  pronounced  a  benediction.  Thus  duly 
prepared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  was 
drawn  up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the  Clare 
bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  of  Ginkell's  pro- 
clamation were  profusely  scattered  about;  and  English 
officers  went  through  the  ranks  imploring  the  men  not 
to  ruin  themselves,  and  explaining  to  them  the  advan-, 
tages  which  the  soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At 
length  the  decisive  moment  came.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those  who  wished  to  remain 
in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at  a  particular  spot. 
All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
made  their  choice  for  France.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop 
on  one  side.  Porter,  Coningsby  and  Ginkell  on  the 
other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety.  D'Usson  and 
his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  the  spec- 
tacle, found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The  con- 
fusion, the  clamour,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an 
army  in  which  there  could  scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  a  shoe  or  a  .stocking,  presented  so 
ludicrous  a  contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  their  master's  troops,  that  they  amused 
themselves  by  wondering  what  the  Parisians  would  say 
to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle.* 
Most  of  the  First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment, 
io?M^^^  fourteen  hundred  strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond 
for  France,  the  fatal  point.  Ginkell's  countenance  showed  that  he 
was  deeply  mortified.  He  was  consoled,  however,  by 
seeing  the  next  regiment,  which  consisted  of  natives 
of  Ulster,  turn  ofi^  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  not- 
withstanding the  community  of  blood,  language  and 
religion,  an  antipathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and 
those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor  is  it  improbable 

*  D'Usson  and  Tesst^  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  I69I. 


^tilie  example  and  influ^eft  of  Baldera^g  <yXkimiel 
mar  have  had  some  ettect  on  the  people  of  tho  land 
wbidi  kis  forefathers  had  ruled,*  In  most  ot  the  re- 
pamMtB  tliere  wi0  s  i£visiitt  ixf  0^110011 ;  llnfc  a  great 
mjority  dechired  for  Frwce.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one 
of  those  Avho  turned  oflT.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  de- 
liftiaii,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of 
die  large  estate  his  elder  imrther  Simon^  who  firmly 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  with  n  pension  of  fivB 
kimdred  pounds  a  year  fipom  the  Crown,  and  with  the 
d4iomnee  of  lim  Mmmg^  i}^Ss^  -popsialioii.  After 
Mng  in  wealth,  luxury  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter 
rfft  century,  Heniy  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going 
ftrough  Dublin  in  his  sedan  chmr;  and  the  Irish  House 
i)f  Ckimmons  declared  that  there  wu  nason  to  suspect 
Aat  he  had  fiilleii  by  t!ic  revenge  of  the  Papists-f 
£ighfef  years  after  hi^  death  his  graw  near  Luttrells^ 
lown  mm  tioh^  by  the  deso^dfioits  of  thrae  whom  he 
lad  betrayed,  and  his  akuU  was  brokt  n  to  pieces  with  a 
pickaxe-l;  The  deadly  hatred  of  winch  lie  was  the  object 
fescended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grandson  ;  aud,  unhap- 
pily, ma&dokg  bx  the  diaxaetep  oS&ar  cf  his  son  4#  i^f  1^ 
grandson  tended  to  mitigale  ^0  feeE&g  which  the  ninii^ 
flf  Luttrell  excited.  § 


*  That  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  is  evident 
from  the  curious  memorial  which 
tlie  agent  of  Baldearg  0*Donnel  de- 
livered to  Ataux. 

f  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  IQ. 
1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  Nov.  7.  1717- 

X  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Cal- 
Itgban's  authority.  History  of  the 
Lish  Brigades,  Note  47. 

§  "There  is,"  Junius  wrote  eighty 
years  after  the  capitulation  of  Li- 
merick, ''a  certain  family  in  this 
coantry  on  which  nature  seems  to 
have  entailed  a  hereditary  baseness 


of  disposition.  As  far  as  their  history 
has  heen  known,  the  son  has  re- 
gularly improved  upon  the  vices  of 
the  father,  and  has  taken  care  to 
transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished 
into  the  bosom  of  his  successors." 
Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  member 
for  Middlesex,  He  has  degraded 
even  the  name  of  Luttrell."  He 
exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  bom  a  Lut- 
trell :  "  Let  Parliament  look  to  it 
A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to 
the  Crown  of  England."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  very  few  Englishmen  can 
have  sympathized  with  Junius's  ab- 
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CH  A  P.      When  the  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was  found  that 

  about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to  enter  into  William's 

1691.  service.  About  two  thousand  accepted  passes  from 
Ginkell,  and  went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand 
returned  with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after 
the  garrison  had  passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were 
encamped  some  miles  from  the  town,  were  required  to 
make  their  choice ;  and  most  of  them  volunteered  for 
France.* 

Many  of  Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with 
who  ha?  him  as  under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad; 
IdtoT^'  should  be  tempted  to  retract  their  con- 

France  scut,  he  coufiued  them  within  the  ramparts,  and  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  shut  and  strongly  guarded.  GinkeU, 
though  in  his  vexation  he  muttered  some  threats,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  justifiably  interfere.  But 
the  precautions  of  the  Irish  general  were  far  from  being 
completely  successful.  It  was  by  no  means  strange 
that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne,  with  a  sermon 
and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be  ready  to  promise 
whatever  his  priests  required  :  neither  was  it  strange 
that,  when  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  and  when  ana- 
themas were  no  longer  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should 
feel  painful  misgivings.  He  had  bound  himself  to  go 
into  exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse 
of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  with  myste- 
rious terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he  was  to 
leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and  potatoe  ground, 
and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still 
his  home.  He  was  never  again  to  see  the  familiar 
faces  round  the  turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of 

horrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  his  life,  within  a  walk  of  Luttrells- 

evcn  have  understood  it   Why  then  town. 

did  he  use  expressions  which  to  the       *  Story's  Continuation  ;  London 

great  majority  of  his  readers  must  Gazette,  Oct.  22.  lGc)l  ;  D'Usson 

have  been  unintelligible?    My  an-  andTcsse  to  Lewis,  Oct        and  to 

swer  is   that  Philip  Francis  was  Barbcsieux,  Oct.  ^j, ;  Light  to  the 

born,  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  Blind. 


tfae  oM  Celtic  songs.  The  ocean  was  to  pdH  between 
iSm  and  t  he  dwt  lliiig  of  his  greyheaded  parents  and  his 
ttooniing  sweetheart.    There  were  some  who,  mmble 

'^iQpQiisible  to  pas^  the  sentiiiils  who  watched  the  gates, 
Wfitmg  into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
Xbe  nninber  of  these  Amrmg  swimmers^  however,  was 
!Ml  gimt;  and  the  army  would  probably  have  been 
transported  ahoo§t  entire  i£i|J*faemai!if:cl  at  Limericl 
tiE  the  day  of  embarkatii'^^^^  many  of  the  veaaei 


deodi  muij  soldieiB  had  t  \  m\  ity  to  rim  away  b;; 
iROad  dayHght  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  Lime 
rick  Cathedral  The  Royol  rejrinient,  which  had,  on 
die  day  of  the  review,  set  so  atrikti]g  an  example  of 
iddity  to  Ifae  omae  of  JaEoea,  dwindled  from  fimfteen 
hundred  men  to  five  hnndrcd.  Before  the  last  ships 
departed,  news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by  the 
first  ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest. 
They  had  been  scantily  fed:  they  had  been  able  to 
obtson  neither  pay  nor  clothing:  though  winter  was 
setting  in,  they  slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering  but 
the  hedges.  Many  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  fiir  better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live 
in  the  inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been 
banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  that  him- 
dreds,  who  had  long  persisted  in  their  intention  of  emi- 
grating, refused  at  the  last  moment  to  go  on  board, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their  native 


ill  which  we  voTSge  ^mm- 
and  it  ivasneeessaiy  liist 
ther  wilb  mmm  of  hia  bofl 
of  not  1^  than  four  dj 
'jb'flMi&t  agile  youths,  i 


ant  and  prtfdatory  iifi 


w     miUf  at  0 

Id  snould  prooeed  tm* 
Its.    It  was  &  march 


stealing  off  to  the  bogs 
tt^  was  impossible.  In- 


woods  under  cover  of  i 


villages. 


*  Store's  Continuation  ;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4.  169^. 
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CTAP.      Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  deser- 

  tion  which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwil- 

1691.  lingness  of  the  men  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state  of 
^LiM*of  Cork  and  its  neighbourhood  were  filled 

theirwh  with  the  kindred  of  those  who  were  going  abroad, 
from  Great  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carry- 
for  France,  ing^  suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads  which 
led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  Irish  general, 
apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  entreaties  and 
lamentations  of  these  poor  creatures  could  not  fail  to 
produce,  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  assured 
his  soldiers  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  carry  their 
wives  and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a  gentleman  to  suppose 
that  when  he  made  this  promise  he  meant  to  break  it.  It 
is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  demand  a 
passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  alter  his  arrangements,  imable  to  keep  his  word.  After 
the  soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was  found  for  the  fami- 
lies of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the  water  side 
a  great  multitude  clamouring  piteously  to  be  taken  on 
board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into 
the  surf.  Some  women  caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were 
dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung  till  their  fingers  were 
cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships  began 
to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from  the  shore, 
and  excited  unwonted  compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by 
hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Romish  faith.  Even 
the  stem  Cromwellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of  the 
bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear  un- 
moved that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was  poured  forth  all 
the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.* 
The  sails  disappeared.    The  emaciated  and  broken- 

*  Story's  Continuation;  Macaris  Excidium^  and  Mr.  0*Callaghan*8 
note;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4.  l69}* 
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hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than  chap. 
that  of  death  had  made  widows  and  orphans  dis-  ^^^^ 
persed,  to  beg  their  way  home  through  a  wasted  land,  1691. 
or  to  lie  down  and  die  by  the  roadside  of  grief  and 
hanger.  The  exiles  departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps 
that  discipline  without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small 
avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle  the 
hcmour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series  of  defeats 
at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  domination  state  of 
of  the  colonists  was  absolute.  The  native  population  ^^^^ 
was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  ▼ar. 
and  of  despair.  There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies, 
fireraisings,  assassinations.  But  more  than  a  century 
passed  away  without  one  general  insurrection.  During 
that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised  in  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
nether  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
nor  when  the  younger  held  his  court  at  Holyrood,  was 
the  standard  of  that  House  set  up  in  Connaught  or 
Hunster.  In  1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were 
marching  towards  London,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  so  quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could, 
without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several  regiments  across 
Saint  George's  Channel  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Nor  was  this  submission  the  efiect 
of  content,  but  of  mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness 
of  heart.  The  iron  had  entered  into  the  soul.  The 
memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring 
insult  and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
happy nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
of  great  ability,  energy  and  ambition :  but  they  were 
to  be  found  every  where  except  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles 
and  at  Saint  Udefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Frederic  and 
in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  became  a 
Marshal  of  France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  ignorant 
VOL.  rv.  I 
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and  worthless  squireens  who  drank  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  George  the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance 
in  high  terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Third.* 
Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave  Irish 
generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish  Counts, 
Irish  Barons,  Irish  Knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint 
Leopold,  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
who,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
could  not  have  been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or 
freemen  of  petty  corporations.  These  men,  the  natu- 
ral chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  withdrawn,  what 
remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passive.  A  rising  of 
the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry  was  no  more  to  be 
apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the  women  and  children 
against  the  men.f 


•  Some  interesting  facts  relating 
to  Wall,  who  was  minister  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Sixth  and  Charles  the 
Third,  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord 
Bristol,  published  in  Coxe's  Me- 
moirs of  Spain. 

f  This  is  Swift's  language,  lan- 
guage held  not  once,  but  repeatedly 
and  at  long  intervals.  In  the  Letter 
on  the  Sacramental  Test,  written 
in  I7O8,  he  says :  "  If  we  (the  cler- 
gy) were  under  any  real  fear  of  the 
Papists  in  this  kingdom,  it  would  be 
hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  as  not  to 
be  equally  apprehensive  with  others, 
since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greater 
and  more  immediate  sufferers :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them 
to  be  altogether  as  inconsiderable  as 
the  women  and  chil(!ren.  •  ,  .  The 
common  people  without  leatlers, 
without  discipline,  or  natural  cou- 
rage, being  little  better  than  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any 


mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well 
inclined."  In  the  Drapier's  Sixth 
Letter,  written  in  1724,  he  says: 
As  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papibti^ 
who  are  as  inconsiderable,  in  point 
of  power,  as  the  women  and  children, 
or  of  English  Protestants/'  Again, 
in  the  Presbyterian's  Plea  of  Merit, 
written  in  1731,  he  says:  *•  The 
estates  of  Papists  are  very  few,  crum- 
bling into  small  parcels,  and  daily  di- 
minishing ;  their  common  people  are 
sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice, and  of  as  little  consequence 
as  women  and  children.  Their  no- 
bility and  gentry  are  at  least  one 
half  ruined,  banished  or  converted. 
They  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of 
what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish 
war.  Some  of  them  are  alreaily  re- 
tired into  foreign  countries:  oUiers, 
as  I  am  told,  intend  to  follow  them ; 
and  the  rest,  1  believe  to  a  man, 
who  still  possess  any  lands,  are  ab- 
solutely resolved  never   to  hazard 
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There  were  indeed,  in  those  dajB,  fierce  disputes  chap. 
between  the  mother  country  and  ihe  colony:  but  in 
ilioee  disputes  the  aboriginal  population  had  no  more  iSgu 
interest  than  the  Bed  Indians  in  the  dispute  between 
Old  England  and  New  England  about  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  rdUng  few,  even  when  in  mutiny  against  the 
govenunent,  had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked 
like  mutaiqr  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  None 
of  dioae  Roman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Julius  Cs^sar 
fiir  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have  had  the  small- 
est scrapie  about  crucifying  a  whole  school  of  gla- 
diatan  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  most  odious 
mad  degrading  ^  aU  kinds  of  servitude.    None  of 
tiboee  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated  their  separa- 
tioii  firom  the  British  empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a 
sdtfevident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would 
liaye  had  the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  negro 
slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalienable  right. 
And^  in  the  same  manner,  the  Protestant  masters  of  Ire- 
land, while  ostentatiously  professing  the  political  doc- 
trines of  Locke  and  Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke 
the  Celtic  tongue  and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern 
in  those  doctrines.  MoIjTieux  questioned  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  legislature.     Swift  assailed,  witli  the 
keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  every  part  of  the  system 
of  government.  Lucas  disquieted  the  administration  of 
Lord  Harrington.    Boyle  overthrew  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.    But  neither  Moljmeux  nor 
Swift,  neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  native  population.   They  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine.*    At  a  later  period 

tbem  again  for  the  sake  of  esta-  glosaxon  race  born  in  Ireland.  He 

Uishing  their  superstition."  no  more  considered  himself  as  an 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  Irishman  than  an  Englishman  born 

•f  my  belief.  Swift  never,  in  any  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a 

thing  that  be  wrote,  used  the  word  Hindoo. 

Irishmin  to  denote  a  person  of  An-  ♦  In  1749  Lucas  was  the  idol 

I  2 
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CUAP.    Henry  Flood  excited  the  dominant  class  to  demand  a 

  Parliamentary  reform,  and  to  use  even  revolutionary 

i^>9i.  means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  reform.  But 
neither  he,  nor  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chie^ 
and  who  went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his  bid- 
ding, would  consent  to  admit  the  subject  class  to  the 
smallest  share  of  political  power.  The  virtuous  and 
accomplished  Charlemont,  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs,  passed 
a  long  life  in  contending  for  what  he  called  the  free- 
dom of  his  country.  But  he  voted  against  the  law 
which  gave  the  elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholic 
freeholders ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from  Roman 
Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the  century  which 
followed  the  Revolution,  the  inclination  of  an  English 
Protestant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry  was  generally 
proportioned  to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  political 
liberty  in  the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of 
compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority, 
he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted  Tory  and  High 
Churchman.* 

All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  They  were  still 
the  same  people  that  had  sprung  to  arms  in  1641  at 
the  call  of  O'Neill,  and  in  1689  at  the  call  of  TyrconneL 

of  the  democracy  of  his  own  caste,  the  most  liberal  politician  of  hit 

It  is  curious  to  see  what  was  thought  time.      The  Irish/'  he  said  with 

of  him  by  those  who  were  not  of  his  great  warmth,  ''are  in  a  most  an. 

own  caste.    One  of  the  chief  Pari-  natural  state  :  for  we  see  there  die 

ahsy  Charles  O'Connor,  wrote  thus:  minority  prevailing  over  the  mi« 

"  1  am  by  no  means  interested,  nor  jority."    I  suspect  that  Alderman 

is  any  of  our  unfortunate  population,  Beckford  and  Alderman  Sawbridge 

in  this  affair  of  Lucas.    A  true  pa-  would  have  been  far  from  aympa* 

triot  would  not  have  betrayed  such  thizing  with  him.    Charles  0*Con* 

malice  to  such  unfortunate  slaves  nor^  whose  unfavourable  opinion  of 

as  we.*'    He  adds,  with  too  much  the  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted, 

truth,  that  those  boasters  the  Whigs  pays,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Dissert 

wished  to  have  liberty  all  to  them  tations  on  Irish  History,  a  high 

selves.  compliment  to  tlie  liberality  of  the 

*  On  this  subject  Johnson  was  Tory  Johnson. 
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To  them  every  festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  chap. 
day  of  mourning,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  ^^^^ 
the  State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never  1691. 
Jmown^  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings  of  a 
nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its  public  places 
the  monuments  of  its  subjugation.  Such  monuments 
every  where  met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
In  front  of  the  Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw 
the  statue  of  their  conqueror.  K  they  entered,  they  saw 
the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their  fathers. 
At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of  servitude,  endured 
without  one  vigorous  or  combined  struggle  for  emanci- 
pation, the  French  revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed.  Men  who  had  inherited 
all  the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Parliament 
which  James  had  held  at  the  King's  Inns  could  not 
hear  unmoved  of  the  downfall  of  a  wealthy  established 
Church,  of  the  flight  of  a  splendid  aristocracy,  of  the 
confiscation  of  an  immense  territory.  Old  antipathies, 
which  had  never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new  and 
terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants  which, 
in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted  each 
other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  iand  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
bmism,  irreconcilable  antagonists  every  where  else, 
were  for  once  mingled  in  an  unnatural  and  portentous 
nnion.  Their  joint  influence  produced  the  third  and 
last  rising  up  of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the 
colony.  The  greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy 
and  Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelbum.  The  Celt 
again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring 
succour  from  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed 
by  the  whole  power  of  England.  Again  the  victory 
remained  with  the  well  educated  and  well  organized 
minority.  But,  happily,  the  vanquished  people  found 
protection  in  a  quarter  from  which  they  would  once 
have  had  to  expect  nothing  but  implacable  severity. 
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CHAP .  By  this  time  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 

^  L    had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that  deep  taint  of 

1691.    intolerance  which  had  been  contracted  during  a  long 
and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    Enlightened  men  had  begim  to  feel 
that  the  arguments  by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of  conscience 
might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  than  in  favour  of  the  Independent  or 
the  Baptist.    The  great  party  which  traces  its  descent 
through  the  Exclusionists  up  to  the  Roundheads  con- 
tinued during  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and 
popular  clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  aU  the  benefits 
of  our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom 
the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclusionists  had  considered 
merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts  of  burden.    But  it 
will  be  for  some  other  historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
of  that  great  conflict,  and  the  late  triumph  of  reason 
and  humanity.    Unhappily  such  a  historian  will  have 
to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such  exertions  and 
by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately  followed  by  disap- 
pointment ;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy  to  eradicate  evil 
passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws ;  and  that,  long  after 
every  trace  of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and  religions 
animosities  continued  to  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  mil- 
lions.   May  he  be  able  also  to  relate  that  wisdom,  jus- 
tice and  time  gradually  did  in  Ireland  what  they  had 
done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races  which  inhabit 
the  British  isles  were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into 
one  people ! 


CHAPTER  XVUI. 


Ok  the  nineteenth  of  Octolxr  1031,  William  arriverl 
EeniaiagtQa  frcmLtlia  Netberlaxids.*  Three  days  later 
upened^tibe  Parfiamenl.    Tlie  aspect  of  oSbxtb  was, 
iv^iolei  clieerii^.   By  land  there -liad  been  gains 
losses  ;  but  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  Enfrland. 

the  fall  Qf  Mom  might  well  be  aet  off  the  taking 
AjtMonei  the  Yictiii^  of  Aghrhn,  the  suraender  ^£ 
ierick  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  At  ieaih^ 
been  no  great  \^ctor}' ;  but  there  had  been  a  ^^si^ 
i£iplay  of  power  and  of  activity;  and,  though  mftny 
dtflBatisfied  because  mure  had  nut  been  done, 
none  could  deny  that  there  had  been  a  change  for 
.  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  foibles  *uid  vices  qi 
^  XilQEiaigl^  bad  been  repaired:  the  fleel  biilb^ifV^ 
equipped:  the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  whole- 
some ;  and  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently 
been,  for  that  age,  wonderfully  good,  Russell,  who 
commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies,  had  in  vain 
oflPered  battle  to  the  French.  The  white  flag,  which, 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  ranged  the  Channel  unre- 
fflsted  firom  the  Land's  End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
now,  as  soon  as  our  topmasts  were  descried  twenty 
leagues  oflF,  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired  into 
the  depths  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  appearance 
of  an  English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last  fortress  which 
had  held  out  for  King  James  ;  and  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  the  Levant,  valued  at  four  millions  sterling, 
had,  through  dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless 

♦  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22.  I69I. 
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CHAP,   nifjhts  to  the  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been 

 ;    convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames.*    The  Lords  and  Com- 

1691.  mons  listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction  to  a  speech  in 
which  the  King  congratulated  them  on  the  event  of  the 
war  in  Ireland,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they 
would  continue  to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France. 
He  told  them  that  a  great  naval  armament  would  be 
necessary,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  conflict  by  land 
could  not  be  effectually  maintained  with  less  than  sixty 
five  thousand  men.f 
Debatca  on  He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms  :  the  force 
Md*SM8*S  which  he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  supplies  were 
official  granted  with  little  difficulty.  But  when  the  AVays  and 
Means  were  taken  into  consideration,  symptoms  of 
discontent  began  to  appear.  Eighteen  months  before, 
when  the  Commons  had  been  employed  in  settling  the 
Civil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a  very  natural 
disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
and  fees  received  by  official  men.  Keen  speeches  had 
been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less  usual,  had  been 
printed :  there  had  been  much  excitement  out  of  doors : 
but  nothing  had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now  re- 
vived. A  report  made  by  the  Commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to  examine  the 
public  accounts  disclosed  some  facts  which  excited  in- 
dignation, and  others  which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The 
House  seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  extensive 
reform  ;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have  averted  such 
a  reform  except  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  reformers. 
That  they  should  have  been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange. 
The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants 

•  Burnet^  ii.  78,  79* ;  Burchett's  healthy  under  God,  to  the  extraor- 
Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  dinary  care  taken  in  the  well  order- 
Journal  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ing  of  our  provisions,  both  meat  and 
fleet,  in  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  drink." 

on  board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbay,       j  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals^ 

licensed  August  21.  I69I.     The  Oct.  22.  l69K 
writer  says :  "  We  attribute  our 


4f  the  piililk  went  on  incresdiig^  wbSle  ihe  gamm 
twty  body  else  were  diminishing.    Rents  were  fa 
tmde  WBB  languishing :  every  man  who  lived  either  m 
whftt  his  moeston  imd  1^  him  m  on  tbe  firiDl»tf iJifc^ 
own  ijidiistn^  was  forced  to  retrench.    The  phM^^mfM 
ftloQe  ^rove  amidst  the  general  distresa. 
cried  tiiQ  bioennd  squires,  ^at  Hie  CkmiptroUer  ^ 
CtatcRDS.  Ten  yeais  ago,  he  walked,  and  we  rode* 
incOTies  have  been  curtailed ;  his  salary  has  heem 
Hed:  we  have  sold  oar  h^^™***  he  liaa  bought 
nd  now  we  go  on  fcot|  i 


flflailied  hy  fats  o 

eavcdired  to  stana 
jaeard  with  little  favun 
I  had  not  long  befoi 
mmr  leaders.    He  laAle^ 
r :  he  had  two  good 
osAer  in  th^  houa 
I  Xiiig*a  0WU 


and  six."  Lowther  vaii 
^gunst  the  storm.  Jhu 

ImdEed  up  to  him  as  one  i 
Aem  :  he  had  become  a 
|lac£s,  one  in  the  T  reasai 
Sb  had  iwendy  noeiTOd 
gwlmty  of  two  tlmaanci  gumeas.*  It  geei^ 
fecdy  natural  that  he  should  defend  abuses  by  which 
lie  profited.  The  taunts  and  reproaches  with  which 
Ike  was  as>^ailed  were  insupportable  to  hb  ieniitive 
nature.  He  lost  his  head,  almost  fainted  away  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself 
m  another  place.f  Unfortunately  no  member  rose 
at  this  conjuncture  to  propose  that  the  civil  establish- 
ments of  the  kingdom  shoiild  be  carefuUy  revised,  that 
anecures  should  be  abolished,  that  exorbitant  official 


*  This  appetre  from  a  letter 
written  by  Lowther,  after  he  be- 
ctme  Lord  Lonsdale^  to  his  son. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  among  the 
Mickiotosh  MSS. 

t  See  Commons'  Journals,  Dec. 
11691 ;  and  Grey*s  Debates.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Report  of 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Accounts  has 
not  been  preserred.  Lowther,  in 
bis  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the 


badgering  of  this  day  with  great 
bitterness.  "  What  man,*  he  asks, 
"  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  can  endure, 
after  having  served  with  all  the  di- 
ligence and  application  mankind  is 
capable  of,  and  after  having  given 
satisfaction  to  the  King  from  whom 
all  officers  of  State  derive  their  au- 
thoritie,  after  acting  rightly  by  all 
men,  to  be  hated  by  men  who  do  it 
to  all  people  in  author! tie?*' 
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CHAP,   incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the 

  State  should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under  any  pretence, 

1^91'  any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful  remuneration. 
In  this  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to  diminish  the 
public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  every  public  department.  But  unfortu- 
nately those  who  were  loudest  in  clamouring  against 
the  prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  the  qua- 
lities necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On  the  twelfth 
of  December,  some  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  moved  that  no  person  employed  in 
any  civil  office,  the  Speaker,  Judges  and  Amba^adors 
excepted,  should  receive  more  than  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  carried,  but 
carried  without  one  dissentient  voice.*  Those  who 
were  most  interested  in  opposing  it  doubtless  saw  that 
opposition  would,  at  that  moment,  only  irritate  the 
majority,  and  reserved  themselves  for  a  more  favourable 
time.  The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.  No  man 
of  common  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had  cooled, 
remember  without  shame  that  he  had  voted  for  a  re- 
solution which  made  no  distinction  between  sinecurists 
and  laborious  public  servants,  between  clerks  employed 
in  copying  letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and 
integrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend.  The 
salary  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Excise  Office  had  been, 
by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year. 
It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was 
well  qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at 
five  thousand.  If  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  both  the  salary  which  ought 
not  to  have  exceeded  fifty  pounds,  and  the  salary 
which  might  without  impropriety  have  amounted  to 
five  thousand,  would  have  been  fixed  at  five  hundred. 
Such  absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the  roughest 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  12.  16^^  ' 


WILLIAM  JUm  MAUYm 

and  plainest  foxliTiBtrir  iii  itm  Hcfuse*    A  reacttan  ti! 
j^x' :  and  when,  after  an  intenral  of  a  few  weeks,  n 
vas  propoied  to  insert  in  a  HE  of  sappty  a  daufle 
ii  cCHilbrtiiity  with  the  rwlution  of  the  twd^ 
Beesiiben  the  Noes  were  loud;  the  Sjicaker  was  of 
opnkin  tiat  they  had  it:  the  Ayes  did  not  venture 
to  dispute      ^p^aioii  1 Mmalesi  wtdch 
heesi  approved  without  a  division  was  injected  wi^Mli 
idiviaioii ;  and  the  siiltjrM  t  was  not  n^fiin  menta 
%m  a  grievance  so  sam^  * —  ^Hat  uone  of  thoee  ^  h 
pofitad  bf  it  darad^M        PM  perpetaalediites 
Ij  the  imbeciliij  ■illS        mice      thoee  who  ac- 
iM^ed  it,*  •  *  • 

Early  in  the  Sesakm  tl  eatf  of  Limieriok  became 
life  m^eefc  tdt  a  grave  eanest  i&miiimi*  >  Th& 
tkmmom,  in  the  exercise  that  wupreme  power  which 
tlue  English  legislature  iwed  over  aU  the  depen* 
4tsmm  of  EngLnd,  wnrf      ■       hofrisi  m  hiSL 


-'fiding  that  no  person  shouJ  in  the  Irish  Pflfliament^ 
should  hold  any  Irish  office,  civil,  military  or  eccle- 
siastical, or  should  practise  law  or  medicine  in  Ireland, 
till  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  subscribed  the  Declaration  against  Transubstan- 
tiation.  The  Lords  were  not  more  inclined  than  the 
Commons  to  favour  the  Irish.  No  peer  was  disposed 
to  entrust  Roman  Catholics  with  political  power.  Nay, 
it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
absurd  and  cruel  rule  which  excluded  Roman  Catho- 
Uc3  from  the  liberal  professions.  But  it  was  thought 
that  this  rule,  though  unobjectionable  in  principle, 
would,  if  adopted  without  some  exceptions,  be  a  breach 
of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lordships  called  for  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  consider  whether  the  law  framed  by 
the  Lower  House  was  consistent  with  the  engagements 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Feb,  15.  l69j;  Baden  to  the  States  General, 
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CHAP,  into  which  the  government  had  entered.  One  dis^ 
^^^^  crepancy  was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second 
1691.  civil  article,  that  every  person  actually  residing  in  any 
fortress  occupied  by  an  Irish  garrison,  should  be  per* 
mitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  to  resume  any 
calling  which  he  had  exercised  before  the  Revolution. 
It  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  violation  of 
this  covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, 
who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limerick  during  the 
siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  subscribe 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  before  he 
could  receive  fees.  Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment,  and 
demanded  a  conference.  The  conference  was  granted. 
Rochester,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the 
managers  of  the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  and  earnestly  represented  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  public  faith  inviolate.  This  appeal 
was  one  which  no  honest  man,  though  inflamed  by 
national  and  religious  animosity,  could  resist.  The 
Commons  reconsidered  the  subject,  and,  after  hearing 
the  Treaty  read,  agreed,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
to  what  the  Lords  had  proposed.* 

The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  time, 
little  notice,  but  was,  after  the  lapse  of  several  gene- 
rations, the  subject  of  a  very  acrimonious  controver- 
sy. Many  of  us  can  well  remember  how  strongly  the 
public  mind  was  stirred,  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Third  and  George  the  Fourth,  by  the  question  whether 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament. It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  dispute 
has  produced  stranger  perversions  of  history.  The 

♦  Stat  3.  W.  &  M.  c.  2.,  Lords'  Journals;  Lords'  Journals,  l6  Nov. 
1691 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  I,  Q,  6. 


piat  wm  falsified  for  the  sake  of  ^  preee 
great  events  of  three  centnriri^i  long  ftppeared 
'  tti  distorted  and  discoloured  by  a  ini^t  sprung 
mr  own  theories  BoA  our  vwn  pmAom.  Bsmm  Mmiim 
of  religious  liberty,  not  eoQtilrt  T?itll  til©  advantage 
whkh  they  pos^iesded  in  the  &it  ooniiot  of  n-nson 
vidi  Trnmsij  weakfmeSL  thdjr  case  by  nmintaining  that 
the  law  wlikh  excluded  Iri^  INnimn  Catbolie^  from 
ParUameaat  was  inconsistent  with  the  civil  Trea  ^ 
Limeridk,    The  first  artic'         U  '''  eaty,  it  was  sai 
to        Iiirii*         0     Hlfilie'«ich  p  m 
Ift  the  exercise  of  h  s  i     ion  aa  he  had  enjoys 
time  of  Charles  t  le  Second.    In  the  time  of 
the  Second  no  te        luded  Koman  CaihoUcg 
ftom  the  Btf lifime  ^  a  test  could  not 

tkrtforc,  it  was  argued,      Imposed  without  a  breadt 
of  public  ^tk     jn  th«      ar  1838,  espeoiaUy, 
ugmnmt  ma  pttt  Amm      -lit  Home  of  Coamam 
18  if  it  had  bt  i  iii4lk»irttllifl>iiiiigth  of  o  cause  whi 
stood  in  need  of  no  such  support*    The  champions  of 
Fmtestant  ascendency  were  well  pleased  to  see  the 
debate  diverted  from  a  political  question  about  which 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about 
which  they  were  in  the  right.    They  had  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  the  first  article,  as  understood  by  all 
the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as  in  time  past. 
That  article  was  drawn  up  by  GinkeU ;  and,  just  before 
he  drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather 
try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent  that  Irish  Papists 
should  be  capable  of  holding  civil  and  military  offices, 
of  exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  municipal  corporations.    How  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  pro- 
mised that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he  would  not 
open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers? 
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CHAP.  How,  again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English 
Peers  would,  while  professing  the  most  punctilious 
1691.  respect  for  public  faith,  while  lecturing  the  Commons 
on  the  duty  of  observing  public  faith,  while  taking 
counsel  with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist  <rf 
the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  public 
faith,  have  conmiitted  a  flagrant  violation  of  public 
faith  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so 
honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
monstrous  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy?  Or,  if 
we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe  that  no  voice 
would  have  been  raised  in  any  part  of  the  world  against 
such  wickedness;  that  the  Court  of  Saint  GermainB 
and  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  have  remained  pro- 
foundly silent;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecon- 
tent,  would  have  uttered  a  murmur;  that  not  a  word 
of  invective  or  sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a  subject  would 
have  been  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Jacobite 
literature;  and  that  it  would  have  been  reserved  for 
politicians  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  discover  that 
a  treaty  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a  few 
weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  outrageously  vio- 
lated in  the  sight  of  all  Europe?  * 
Debates  on  On  the  Same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read  for  the 
india**^  first  time  the  biU  which  subjected  Ireland  to  the  ab- 
trede.  solutc  dominion  of  the  Protestant  minority,  they  took 
into  consideration  another  matter  of  high  importance. 

*  The   Irish   Roman   Catholics  was  passed  for  banishing  the  Catho- 

complained,  and  with  but  too  much  lie  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  regular 

reason,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  clergy."     Surely  he  never  would 

Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated ;  but  have  written  thus,  if  the  article 

those  very  complaints  are  admissions  really  had,  only  two  months  after  it 

that  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  was  signed,  been  broken  by  the  Eng^ 

was  not  a  violation  of  the  Treaty,  lish  Parliament.    The  Abb^  Mae 

Thus  the  author  of  A  Light  to  Geoghegan,  too,  complains  that  the 

the  Blind,  speaking  of   the  first  Treaty  was  violated  some  years  after 

article,  says:  "  This  article,  in  seven  it  was  made.    But  he  does  not  pre- 

years  after,  was  broken  by  a  Par-  tend  that  it  was  violated  by  Stat, 

liament  in  Ireland  summoned  by  3  W,  &  M.  c.  2. 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange^  wherein  a  law 


[liout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  capital, 
tbe  ?t?t\|>orts  and  in  the  niatiufacturing  toTnis,  the 
of  men  were  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of 
'  "  Ijidim:  »fieiiw  paper  ifw  iia4 
fagtcg;  Slid  fieveral  grave  qnw^ 
iMtli  Q0Qfltitotimal  mi  oommerdal,  had  h&m 
niaedi  whidk  tiie  legblatiira  only  cmM  demde* 
A  lt  btts  cxften  heim  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be 
finrotten,  that  our  polity  diim  widely  from  thofie 
poliriei  which  have,  do  -"^*''""**TL4p«t  eighty  jem^ 
ten  iMtbo^cally  oonstr  HA  btto  wmx^mf 

imtified  by  constitut^nt  mtttmi0H  It  grew  up 
ma  rude  age.  It  b  no  be  fmud  entire  in  any 
formal  inatrument*  All  uon^  a  line  which  separates 
fte  ioBitlMnfi  of  the  prii  trom  those  of  the  legis- 
ktor  there  was  hmg  a  d  luted  ti^rritory.  Encroach- 
tta  were  perpetually  oo  imitted,  and»  if  not  very  out- 
w&m  oAm  tx^  k  Trespass,  merely  ag 
was  GomnKMaly  m  evi;  to  paes  UBrase^tod; 
It  was  only  when  the  trespass  produced  some  positive 
that  the  aggrieved  psr^  stood  on  his  right,  and 
ienmiMlimlb^^fSmkl^  idbdiiM  be  s^  0ut  by  metes 
arid  bounds,  and  that  the  landmaifci  jdioilld  theilC&> 
forward  be  pujictiliouEly  r^pected* 

Mmf  of  those  pbliits  wblelt  h&A  ooei^cynedt  th^  i!i6ii 
violent  disputes  between  our  Sovereigns  and  their  Par- 
liaments had  been  finally  decided  by  the  BiU  of  Rights. 
But  one  question,  scarcely  less  important  than  any  of 
the  questions  which  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever,  was 
still  undetermined.  Indeed,  that  question  was  never, 
as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  even  mentioned  in 
the  Convention.  The  King  had  undoubtedly,  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  large  powers  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade :  but  the  ablest  judge  would  have  found 
it  diflScult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  those 
powers.  It  was  universally  acbiowledged  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Bang  to  prescribe  weights  and  measures. 
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CHAP,  and  to  coin  money;  that  no  fair  or  market  could  be 
^^"^  held  without  authority  from  him;  that  no  ship  could 
1691.  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary  which  he  had  not  declared 
to  be  a  port.  In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right  to 
grant  special  commercial  privileges  to  particular  places, 
he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special  conmiercial 
privileges  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular  in- 
dividuals; and  our  ancestors,  as  usual,  ^d  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  pro- 
duced  serious  inconvenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  power  of  creating  monopolies  began 
to  be  grossly  abused;  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be 
grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be  questioned.  The  Queen 
wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a  House  of  Commons 
backed  by  the  whole  nation.  She  frankly  acknowledged 
that  there  was  reason  for  complaint :  she  cancelled  the 
patents  which  had  excited  the  public  clamours ;  and  her 
people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and  by  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  made,  did  not  require 
from  her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed  prero- 
gative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased 
were  revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pusillanimous  po- 
licy which  her  successor  called  Kingcraft.  He  readily 
granted  oppressive  patents  of  monopoly.  When  he 
needed  the  help  of  his  Parliament,  he  as  readily  annulled 
them.  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his 
Great  Seal  was  put  to  instruments  more  odious  than 
those  which  he  had  recently  cancelled.  At  length  that 
excellent  House  of  Commons  which  met  in  1623  deter- 
mined to  apply  a  strong  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  King 
was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  a  law  which  declared 
monopolies  established  by  royal  authority  to  be  null 
and  void.  Some  exceptions,  however,  were  made,  and, 
unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly  defined.  It  was 
especially  provided  that  every  Society  of  Merchants 
which  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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«i  way  trade  should  retain  all  its  legal  privileges.*  The  chap. 
fsntkm  whether  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
■idi  a  company  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privilege  was  i^^- 
left  unsettled,  and  continued  to  exercise,  during  many 
yon,  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers.f  The  nation,  however, 
idEeved  at  once  from  a  multitude  of  impositions  and 
wiatiofm  which  were  painfully  felt  every  day  at  every 
fieaide,  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  ehsrters  under  which  a  few  companies  in  London 
tnded  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  fiur  the  most  important  was 
Aat  wliidi  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth 
emtmy,  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the 
Bsme  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
hmdoa  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  When  this  cele- 
Imted  body  began  to  exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at 
the  zenith  of  power  and  glorjr.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and 
the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane,  had 
jDst  been  borne,  fiill  of  years  and  honours,  to  a  mau- 
soleum surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe 
could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an 
empire  containing  more  than  twenty  times  the  popula- 
tion and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the  r^^^-e- 
nue  of  the  England  which,  under  our  great  Queen, 
held  a  foremost  place  among  European  powers.  It  is 
curious  and  interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two 
countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely  connected, 


*  Stat  21  Jae.  1.  c  3. 

f  See  particularly  Two  Letters  by 
iBarriater  oonceming  the  £ast  India 
CotDpany  (I676),  and  an  Answer  to 
the  Two  Letters  published  in  the  same 
year.  See  also  the  J udgment  of  Lord 
Jeffreys  concerning  the  Great  Case 
of  Monopolies.  This  judgment  was 
inblished  in  l6S9,  after  the  down- 
fill  of  Jeffreys.  It  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  apologize  in  the  preface 
for  printing  anything  that  bore  so 

VOL.  IV. 


odious  a  name.  "  To  commend  this 
argument,"  says  the  editor,  I'll  not 
undertake^  because  of  the  author. 
But  yet  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told 
me^  that  it  is  worthy  any  gentleman*8 
perusal."  The  language  of  Jeffreys 
is  most  offensive,  sometimes  scurri- 
lous, sometimes  basely  adulatory  : 
but  his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere 
point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  not 
conclusive. 
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CHAP,  were  then  known  to  each  other.     The  most  enlight- 

  ened  Englishmen  looked  on  India  with  ignorant  admi- 

1691.  ration.  The  most  enlightened  natives  of  India  were 
scarcely  aware  that  England  existed.  Our  ancestors 
had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarming  with 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with 
variegated  silks  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasuries 
where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps  and  sequins  in 
mountains ;  of  palaces,  compared  with  which  Whitehall 
and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels;  of  armies  ten  times 
as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at 
Tilbury  to  repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  probably  not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the 
Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near  the  setting  sun  a 
great  city  of  infidels,  called  London,  where  a  woman 
reigned,  and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of 
Frank  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fi^ighting 
ships  from  her  dominions  to  the  Indian  seas.  That 
this  association  would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from  the 
ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound 
obedience  great  provinces  which  had  never  submitted 
to  Akbar's  authority,  would  send  Lieutenant  Governors 
to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would  dole  out  a  monthly 
pension  to  his  heir,  would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of 
European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as 
that  inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire 
in  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away;  and  still  nothing 
indicated  that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  be- 
come a  great  Asiatic  potentate.  The  Mogul  empire, 
though  undermined  by  internal  causes  of  decay,  and 
tottering  to  its  fall,  still  presented  to  distant  nations 
the  appearance  of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour. 
Aurengzebe,  who,  in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of  Con- 
queror of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  tiU  Anne  had 
been  long  on  the  English  throne.    He  was  the  sove- 


of  ft  lurg^T  territory  tliaii  had  obeyed  any  of 

predecessors.    His  nanie  was  great  in  the  farthest 
Jons  o£  the  West*    Here  lie  had  been  mude  by  Ury^ 

how  little  the  Engliah  of  that  age  knew  abottt^Jlhe 
empire  which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conqtier 
ud  to  govern.  The  poet's  Mussulman  princes  malra 
lofa  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  ])reach  about  the  death  of 
%me9i09i  and  embellish  their  discourse  with  allusioni 
H  the  mythological  Btorier  t  Ovid.  The  Bi^ahzmnlcftl 
meibBmpeydmmA  m  reprm  to  an  &nif&  nf  iha 
Hussubiuaa  creed;  and  tl  mussliItiuui  Sultanas  bum 
themselves  ^^th  their  hu:  hands  afrer  the  Brahminical 
i*shion.  ThLs  dimaa,  oii  e  rapturously  applauded  by 
HOieAdd  llieatnif'fii*^  m  hp  hm^^  to  imi  ^g^tle* 
*binM2id  fine  ladles,  is  now  forgotten.  But  one  ncjl^lc 
atiU  Uve%  and  u  repeated  by  thousands  who 
|i0ir  mA  wbmte  it  ecaottp* 

kdngh  BOFthing  yet  infiMfedi^  bigh  political  das- 
fciy  of  the  East  India  Companyi  that  body  had  a  giTat 
flmy  in  the  4Jity  of  London.  The  offices,  which  stood 
m  a  wy  amaU  port  oi  ifae>  grMud  which  the  present 
(iffifiea  eOTOT,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The 
India  House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber 
md  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and  lattice- 
work of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Above  the  windows  was 
a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
tossing  on  the  waves.  The  whole  edifice  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between 
two  dolphhis,  looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall 
Street.f    In  this  abode,  narrow  and  hiunble  indeed 

*  Addisoo's    Clarinda^    in  the  lines  of  the  play ;  those,  no  doubt, 

week  of  which  she  kept  a  journal^  which  begin,    Trust  on,  and  think 

iwd  nothing  but  Aurengzebe :  Spec-  to-morrow  will  repay."    There  are 

Utor,  $23.    She  dreamed  that  Mr.  not  eight  finer  lines  in  Lucretius. 

Froth  lay  at  her  feet,  and  called  her  f  A   curious   engraving  of  the 

Indamora.    Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  India  House   of  the  seventeenth 

Rpctted,  without  book,  the  eight  best  century  will  be  found  in  the  Gen* 
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CHAP,   when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of  passages 
and  chambers  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  the 

1691.  Company  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  a  prosperity  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which 
excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envious  ani- 
mosity of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and  luxury  were 
then  rapidly  increasing.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the 
tissues  and  the  jewels  of  the  East  became  stronger 
day  by  day.  Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when  Monk 
brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to  London,  had  been 
handed  round  to  be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with 
the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years 
later,  a  regular  article  of  import,  and  was  soon  con- 
sumed in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The  progress 
which  was  making  in  the  art  of  war  had  created  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  the  ingredients  of  which 
gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was  calculated  that 
all  Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpetre 
enough  for  the  siege  of  one  town  fortified*  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vauban.*  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it 
was  said,  the  English  government  would  be  unable  to 
equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars  of  Lon- 
don in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the 
walls.f  Before  the  Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from 
the  Thames  had  eyer  visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 
But,  during  the  twenty  three  years  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from  that 
rich  and  populous  district  increased  from  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  this  fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incre- 

tleman*8  Magazine  for  December  f  Answer  to  Two  Letters  coii« 

1784.  cerning  the  East  India  Companji 

♦  See  Davenant's  Letter  to  Mul-  I676. 
grave. 


The  capital  which  had  been  aettiil^  paid  tip 
[lid  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
['giiiii^;  but  the  Company  oould^  without  difficulty^i 
Qmiifr  nnteff  at  ^  per  cent^  and  Hid  boirrairiid 
■ipMrjr*.  iksmm  iato  tbe  trade,  produced,  it  was  ru- 
HplMdriAifty  per  cent.    The  profits  were  such  that, 
Pw^#W,  «rwy  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quan- 
tity of  ftock  equal  to  tfaat  wbmh  he  held*    Om  the 
capital,  thus  dotibled,  were  pui*!,  flurinjif  five  yearsi, 
difidends  amounting  on  ai      v^erage  to  twenty  per, 
I  aeot  anniially.    There  had  b^n  a  tint^  lAim  a  him-^ 
[4ttA  pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  pnrchaaed  foi* 
MKty*     Even  in  1(>64  the  price  in  the  market  was 
ilaty  eeventy-    But  in  1677  the  price  had  risen  to  two 
[  luffidrad aifil five:  in  1681  it wasifane hundred: 
it  mbaeqiieiitly  fose  ti^  tlnee  himdred  and  sixty;  and 
ilk  said  'diat  some  sales  were  pifeeted  at  five  hundred.* 
Tbm  ttBormous  gains  of  the  Indian^  trade  might  per- 
lti^'%irt^  1ife8li'^^iAlSHtAl^^tf'*tifcey  If^  been: 

di^buted  among  numerous  proprietary.  But  while 
^  ¥alue  of  the  stock  went  on  increasing,  the  number 
of  ftodAxfldem  mnt  on  ^Bminialiiiig'.  At  the  time 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  reached  the  high- 
^  point,  the  management  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  merchants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprie- 
tor then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted  in 
the  pamphlets  of  that  age  that  five  persons  had  a 
sixth  part,  and  fourteen  persons  a  third  part  of  the 
votes.f  More  than  one  fortunate  speculator  was  said 
to  derive  an  annual  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
from  the  monopoly;  and  one  great  man  was  pointed 

•  Anderson's    Dictionary  ;     G.  +  Reasons  for  constituting  a  New 

^tes  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  India  Company  in  London, 

Kist  Indies,  I69I  ;   Treatise  on  the  I68I ;  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Pre- 

Ettt  India  Trade,  by  Philopatris,  sent  State  of  the  East  India  Com- 

1681.  pany*s  Affairs,  I69O. 
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CHAP,  out  on  the  Royal  Exchange  as  having,  by  judicious 
^Z^"  or  lucky  purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time 
1^91-  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  com- 
mercial grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  influence 
which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the  greatest  nobles 
of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child.  There  were  those 
who  still  remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweeping 
one  of  the  counting  houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a 
humble  position  his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly 
to  opulence,  power  and  fame.  At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
storation he  was  highly  considered  in  the  mercantile 
world.  Soon  after  that  event  he  published  his  thoughts 
on  the  philosophy  of  trade.  His  speculations  were  not 
always  sound :  but  they  were  the  speculations  of  an 
ingenious  and  reflecting  man.  Into  whatever  errors  he 
may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theorist,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he  had  few  equals. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  his 
ascendency  was  felt.  Soon  many  of  the  most  important 
posts,  both  in  LeadenhaU  Street  and  in  the  factories  of 
Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and. 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  ostenta- 
tious profusion,  continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  He 
obtained  a  baronetcy:  he  purchased  a  stately  seat  at 
Wanstead ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  ex- 
cavating fishponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles 
of  barren  land  with  walnut  trees.  He  married  his 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  paid  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.* 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
the  Company  began  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  with- 
out, and  to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted  by  internal 
dissensions.    The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so 

♦  Evelyn,  March  l6.  I68J. 


lenpting,  that  private  adventurers  hsd  irflee,  in  defiance 
ef  the  royal  charter,  fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern 
seaa.  But  t^e  competitioii  of  these  interlopers  did  not 
Ifeuna  BBa%  formidable  till  the  jmr  1680.  TliB 
&m  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the  di^sjnUe  al>out 
the  £xGlii&lan  Bill«    Timid  men  were  anticipatiug  an- 

^ml  irar*  Tha  tiro  great  pftrtii%  mm}y  mmei.  ^ 
Vhig^  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  contending  in  eveiy 
ooanty  and  town  of  England;  and  the  feud  soon  spread  ^ 
ts  everjr  corner  of  the  civi''*^  ^orld  where  Englishmen 
vere  to  be  femui. 

The  Company  was  pty  oonsirlered  as  a 

body.  Among  the  membeiB  tdt^SB  directing  committ^ 
wm  mmiB  of  the  moBtir^iiesETCnt  Exclusionifita  iii  ibm 
Gtf^  JmAmd  two  of  ^mkf  Sir  Satnuul  Bamardiaton0 
and  Thomas  Papillon,  d:  on  thcinselvc:^  a  severe 
per^ution  by  their  zeal  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
purer.*  GhM  hM  been  origiii^|r  brought  into  Urn 
ilirectioii  by  these  men :  he  had  long  acted  in  concert 
with  ihmki  and  he  was  supposed  to  hold  their  political 
iipaoiis.  He  had,  during  many  years,  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, and  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of 
York.f  The  interlopers  therefore  determined  to  afiect 
the  character  of  loyal  men,  who  were  determined  to 
stand  by  the  throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the 
City.  They  spread,  at  all  the  factories  in  the  East,  re- 
ports that  England  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had 
been  drawn  or  would  inamediately  be  drawn,  and  that  the 
Company  was  forward  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Crown. 
These  rumours,  which,  in  truth,  were  not  improbable, 
easily  found  credit  among  people  separated  from  London 
by  what  was  then  a  voyage  of  twelve  months.  Some 
servants  of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  humour  with 
their  employers,  and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists, 

•  See  the  State  Trials.  f  Pepy«*s  Diary,  April  2.  and 

May  10.  1669. 
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CHAP,  joined  the  private  traders.  At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and 
^^"^  the  great  body  of  the  English  inhabitants  declared  that 
1691.  they  would  no  longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey 
the  King:  they  imprisoned  the  Deputy  Governor;  and 
they  proclaimed  that  they  held  the  island  for  the  Crown, 
At  Saint  Helena  there  was  a  rising.  The  insurgents 
took  the  name  of  King's  men,  and  displayed  the  royal 
standard.  They  were,  not  without  difficulty,  put  down; 
and.  some  of  them  were  executed  by  martieJ  law.* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company 
when  the  news  of  these  commotions  reached  England, 
it  is  probable  that  the  government  would  have  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers,  and  that  the  charter 
on  which  the  monopoly  depended  would  have  had  the 
fate  which  about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other 
charters.  But  while  the  interlopers  were,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making  war  on  the 
Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Company  and 
the  King  had  been  reconciled.  When  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament had  been  dissolved,  when  many  signs  indicated 
that  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at 
hand,  when  all  the  corporations  which  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for  their 
franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution  took  place 
at  the  India  House.  Child,  who  was  then  Grovemor, 
or,  in  the  modem  phrase,  Chairman,  separated  himself 
from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from  the  direction, 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Court.f  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near 
connection  into  which  he  had  just  entered  with  the 
great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  change  in  his  politics.  Papillon,  Bar- 
nardistone,  and  their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their 

*  Tench's  Modest  and  Just  Apo-  State  of  the  East  India  Company's 
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pUces  in  thij  com  in  it  toe  were  supplied  by  persons  clc- 
loted  to  Child;  and  he  was  thenceforth  the  autocrat 
dlisfit  GmMkfmy.  The  trwum  of  the  Company  yf&B 
ilwibtefy  akibifl^d^  The  moet  important  papm 

cl  the  Cotnpany  were  ]n?pt,  not  in  the  muniment  ro^^ni 
4  the  c^ce  in  LeadcuhaU  Street,  but  in  hia  de^ik  at 
.  Tuilnd.    The  bottiidle»  {Miww  ^ftMi  h$  misae^i^ 
tibe  India  Umm  enabled  him  to  bemme  ft  &vour- 
|e  ^  Whitehall;  and  the  foivour  which  he  enj(jjTd 
ft  Whitehall  confirmed  hh  •*-Vwer  at  the  India  House, 
i  preiient  of  ten  thousan<      l&eu       gndmtely  M» 
^Ted  from  him  by  Cluirks,        n  thousand  more  wore 
impled  by  Jamesj  who  readily  consented  to  become  a 
*  bUbr  of  stxM^   All  wbo  eoiyd  hdp  or  hurt  at  Ooort^ 
iirinLjters,  mistresses,  priesi  *,  were  kept  in  good  humour 
if  presents  of  shawls  and       s  birds'  ne^ts  and  iitar  of 
me^  bulges  of  diamonds  ai  id  oags  of  guineas.*  Of  what 
$»SkitiaM  CTpended  bh  aeoomit  wai  aafcid  hy  Ida  ed* 
4llgiies;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved  the 
fimfidence  which  they  reposed  in  liim.    His  bribes,  dis* 
tabbed  with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily  product  H 
I  lar^  return*    Juat  when  the  CJourt  became  all  power* 
fal  in  the  State,  he  became  all  po^veiful  nt  the  Court- 
Jeffreys  pronot^^  a  decision  in  favour  ol  the  mono- 
1  poly,  and  al  IHlmigeat      wh^Ml  bem  ^m»  m 
I  defence  of  the  monopoly.    James  oiSfdl^Peii  ff^ 
I  fccpnt  to  a  new  clmrter  which  confirmed  and  extended 
all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the  Company  by  his  pre- 
decessors.   All  captains  of  Indiamen  received  commis- 
sions from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.f    John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah, 
and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat :  he  was  declared 

^  White's  Acconnt  of  the  East  the  East  Indies^  I69I  ;  Hamilton  s 

India  Trade,  I69I  ;  Pierce  Butler's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies ; 
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CHAP.  General  of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East;  and 
^^"^  he  was  authorised  to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency, 
1691.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  distingubhed  itsdf 
among  many  servile  corporations  by  obsequious  homage 
to  the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly  paying 
those  customs  which  James,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  exacted  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.* 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  ut- 
terly crushed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  royal  prerogative,  would  be  more 
profitable  than  ever.  But  unfortunately  just  at  this 
moment  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Com* 
pany  in  India  and  the  Mogul  Gk)vemment.  Where  the 
fault  lay  is  a  question  which  was  vehemently  disputed 
at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 
The  interlopers  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  Company. 
The  Governor  of  Bombay,  they  affirmed,  had  always 
been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and  his 
military  commission  had  completely  turned  his  head. 
The  very  natives  who  were  employed  about  the  factory 
had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  muttered,  in  their 
broken  English,  that  there  must  be  some  strange  curse 
attending  the  word  Excellency;  for  that,  ever  since 
the  chief  of  the  striangers  was  called  Excellency,  every 
thing  had  gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was  said,  the 
brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  imjust  and 
impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length  inso- 
lence and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation  and 
to  the  Christian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  native  authorities.  The  Company  warmly 
recriminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India  House  was 
that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers, 
who  were  now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as 
traitors.  They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  pre- 
sents, and  by  false  accusations,  induced  the  viceroys  of 

*  London  Gazette^  Feb.  l68f. 
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the  Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which  in  chap. 
Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And  indeed  this 
charge  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  foun-  i^St. 
dation.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious 
enemies  of  the  Childs  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  took  his  station  at  the  palace  gate,  stopped  the 
Great  King  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on  horse- 
back, and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  demanded 
justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God  of  Christians 
and  Mussnlxnans.*  Whether  Aurengzebe  paid  much 
attention  to  the  charges  brought  by  infidel  Franks 
against  each  other  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain 
that  a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies 
and  the  servants  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the 
ships  of  his  subjects  were  seizejjd  by  the  English.  On 
land  the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plundered. 
The  trade  was  suspended;  and,  though  great  annual 
dividends  were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no 
longer  paid  out  of  annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that 
arrived  in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news 
from  the  East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly 
confounded  by  the  Revolution.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  uniting 
it  closely  with  the  strongest  government  that  had  ex- 
isted within  his  memory.  That  government  had  fallen  ; 
and  whatever  had  leaned  on  the  ruined  fabric  began  to 
totter.  The  bribes  had  been  thrown  away.  The  con- 
nections which  had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  the 
corporation  were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The 
King  who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an  exile. 
The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exorbitant  pretensions 
had  been  pronounced  legitimate  was  a  prisoner.  All 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Company,  reinforced  by  those 
great  Whig  merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from 

*  Uamiiton*!  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
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CHAP,  the  direction,  demanded  justice  and  vengeance  from  the 
Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had  just  placed  Wil- 
1691.  liam  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No  voice  was  louder  in 
accusation  than  tliat  of  Papillon,  who  had,  some  years 
before,  been  more  zealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man 
in  London.*  The  Commons  censured  in  severe  terma 
the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by  martial  law  at 
Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
offenders  should  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indem* 
nity.f  The  great  question,  how  the  trade  with  the 
East  should  for  the  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred 
to  a  Committee.  The  report  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January  1690  ;  but  on  that  very 
day  the  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  two  sessiops  of  the  succeeding  Parliament 
were  so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about 
India  in  either  House,  But,  out  of  Parliament,  all 
the  arts  both  of  controversy  and  of  intrigue  were  em- 
ployed on  both  sides.  Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were 
published  about  the  India  trade  as  about  the  oaths. 
The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose 
and  verse.  Wretched  puns  were  made  on  hLs  name. 
He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King  of  France, 
to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It  was  vehemently 
declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act  which  might 
be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  traffic  with  the 
Eastern  seas.  Sir  Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded 
from  all  trust.  J 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion 

•  Papillon  was  of  course  reproached       f  Commons*  Journals^  June  8. 

with  his  inconsistency.    Among  the  I689. 

pamphlets  of  that  time  is  one  en-       X  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which 

titled,  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are : 
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among  those  who  agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  chap. 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  manufacturers  of  Spi-  ^^^^^ 
taMelds,  of  Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Western  1691. 
counties,  considered  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The 
importation  of  Indian  spices,  indeed,  was  admitted  to 
be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of  Indian  saltpetre  to 
be  necessary.  But  the  importation  of  silks  and  of 
Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  such  frippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver 
went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  English  dra- 
pery lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured  by  the 
moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the 
inhabitants  both  of  our  pasture  lands  and  of  our  ma- 
nufecturing  towns,  when  every  gown,  every  hanging, 
every  bed,  was  made  of  materials  which  our  own  flocks 
had  furnished  to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the 
brave  old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  adorned  the 
walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth? 
And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentleman,  whose  an- 
cestors had  worn  nothing  but  stuffs  made  by  English 
workmen  out  of  English  fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  ?  Clamours  such  as 
these  had,  a  few  years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament 
the  Act  which  required  that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped 
in  woollen  ;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers  hoped  that  the 
legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  Indian  textures  from 
our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on  the  living.* 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  pub- 
lic was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  un- 
derrate the  benefits  which  might  be  derived  by  England 
from  the  Indian  trade.    What  was  the  most  effectual 

♦  Discoarse  concerning  the  East  or  the  East  India  Case  truly  stated, 
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CHAP,  mode  of  extendinff  that  trade  was  a  question  which  ex-  " 

XVIII       •  •  • 

 .*   cited  general  interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  = 

1691.    different  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  re* 
sident  at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports,  main-  : 
tained  that  the  best  way  to  extend  trade  was  to  leave 
it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  arguments  which 
prove  that  monopoly  is  injurious  to  commerce ;  and, 
having  fully  established  the  general  law,  they  asked 
why  the  commerce  between  England  and  India  was 
to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  that  law.  Any 
trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from 
any  port  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he 
now  sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.*  In  our 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered,  not 
only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  they  were  thought  paradoxical. 
It  was  then  generally  held  to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed 
an  almost  selfevident  truth,  that  our  trade  with  the 
countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could 
be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  great 
Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy,  it  was 
said,  between  our  European  trade  and  our  Indian 
trade.  Our  government  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  European  States.  If  necessary,  a  maritime  force 
could  easily  be  sent  from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.  But  the  English  Kings  had  no 
envoy  at  the  Court  of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was 
seldom  a  single  English  man  of  war  within  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote 
seas,  be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exercise  some 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  must  have  forts, 
garrisons  and  armed  ships.    They  must  have  power  to 

*  Reasons  against  establishing  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint 
Stock,  exclusive  to  all  others^  I69I. 
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send  and  receive  embassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  chap. 
with  one  Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.    It  ^^^^^ 
was  evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant  should  1691. 
iave  this  power  independently  of  the  rest.    The  mer- 
chants trading  to  India  must  therefore  be  joined  to- 
gether in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man. 
In  support  of  these  arguments  the  example  of  the 
Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  generally  considered  as 
decisive.    For  in  that  age  the  immense  prosperity  of 
Holland  was  every  where  regarded  with  admiration, 
not  the  less  earnest  because  it  was  largely  mingled 
with  envy  and  hatred.    In  all  that  related  to  trade, 
her  statesmen  were  considered  as  oracles,  and  her  in- 
stitutions as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed 
the  Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint 
funds  and  possessed  exclusive  privileges,  but  because 
it  was  rul^  by  one  man,  and  because  his  rule  had 
been  mischievous  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to 
himself  and  his  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it 
was  said,  for  the  evils  which  his  maladministration 
had  produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a  new 
corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot  or  of  a 
narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who  were  desirous  to 
be  members  of  such  a  corporation,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  signed  an  engagement,  and  entrusted  the 
care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which  contained 
some  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  This  society, 
though  it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality,  was 
early  designated,  in  popular  speech,  as  the  New  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  hostilities  between  the  New  Company  and 
the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much  excite- 
ment and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which 
the  Royal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostilities 
between  the  Allies  and  the  French  King.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  younger  association  were  in  Dowgate . 
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CHAP,  the  Skinners  lent  their  stately  hall;  and  the  meetings 
^^^^^  were  held  in  a  parlour  renowned  for  the  fragrance 
1691.  which  exhaled  from  a  magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 
While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news 
arrived  from  India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette  as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Peaca 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the 
English.  That  mighty  potentate  had  not  only  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  the  factories,  but  had  bestowed 
on  the  Company  privileges  such  as  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared  a  very  different 
version  of  the  story.  The  enemies  of  Child  had,  before 
this  time,  accused  him  of  systematically  publishing 
false  intelligence.  He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  him- 
self. They  had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman 
which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  they  printed 
a  translation  of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe  had 
contemptuously  granted  to  the  English,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  penitence  and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  for- 
giveness for  their  past  delinquency,  had  charged  them 
to  behave  themselves  better  for  the  future,  and  had, 
in  the  tone  of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands 
to  remove  the  principal  oflFender,  Sir  John  Child,  from 
power  and  trust.  The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred  so 
seasonably  that  these  commands  could  not  be  obeyed. 
But  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  pacification  which 
the  rulers  of  the  India  House  had  represented  as  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  had  really  been  eflFected  on 
terms  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.f 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy  which 
raged  on  this  subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street 
Company  and  the  Dowgate  Company  kept  the  City 
in  constant  agitation.     In  the  autumn,  the  Parlia- 

*  The  engagement  was  printed,  t  London  Gazette,  May  11.  I69I; 
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ment  had  no  sooner  met  than  both  the  contending  '  chap. 
parties  presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons.*  "^^"^ 
The  petitions  were  immediately  taken  into  serious  con-  1691. 
fiideratioii,  and  resolutions  of  grave  importance  were 
passed*  The  first  resolution  was  that  the  trade  with 
the  East  loSies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom:  the 
second  was  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would 
be  best  carried  on  by  a  joint  stock  company  possessed 
of  exclusive  privileges.f  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
neither  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohibit 
the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  the  outports  who 
wished  to  throw  it  open,  had  the  smallest  chance  of 
attaining  their  objects.  The  only  question  left  was  the 
question  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Company. 
Seventeen  years  elapsed  before  that  question  ceased 
to  disturb  both  political  and  commercial  circles.  It 
was  fisttal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great  mi- 
nister, and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  many  private 
flEunilies.  The  tracts  which  the  rival  bodies  put  forth 
against  each  other  were  innumerable.  If  the  drama 
of  that  age  may  be  trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India 
House  and  Skinners'  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an 
impediment  to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as  the 
feud  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  had  been  at  Ve- 
rona.J  Which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  the 
stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  New  Company  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs,  the  Old  Company  by  the  To- 
ries. The  New  Company  was  popular  ;  for  it  promised 
largely,  and  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken  its 
promises :  it  made  no  dividends,  and  therefore  was  not 
envied:  it  had  no  power  to  oppress,  and  had  there- 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  28.  his  daughter  thus :     "  Thou  hast 

1691.  been  bred  up  Hke  a  virtuous  and 

t  Commons*  Journals^  Oct.  29*  a  sober  maiden ;  and  wouldest  thou 

1691.  take  the  part  of  a  profane  wretch 

X  Howe,  in  the  Biter,  which  was  who  sold  his  stock  out  of  the  Old 

damned,  and  deserved  to  be  so,  in-  East  India  Company  ?" 
troduced  an  old  gentleman  haranguing 
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CHAP,   fore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression.    The  Old  Company^ 

 1    though  generally  regarded  with  little  favour  by  the 

1691.  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in  posses- 
sion, and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive* 
The  burden  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
India  trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  to  fee  better  than 
the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Company, 
The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find  objectiona  to 
every  change  that  was  proposed;  and  such  objections 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding.  The  members  of 
the  New  Company  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
purchasing  support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.  They 
had  no  corporate  existence,  no  common  treasury.  If 
any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  with  little  chance  of  being  reimbursed.  But 
the  Old  Company,  though  surrounded  by  dangers,  still 
held  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous 
profits.  Its  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in 
value  since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second;  but 
a  hundred  pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
two.*  After  a  large  dividend  had  been  paid  to  the 
proprietors,  a  surplus  remained  amply  sufficient,  in 
those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet ;  and  this  surplus 
was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  one  able,  determined 
and  unscrupulous  man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with 
wonderful  art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a 
compromise,  to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel 
it,  to  impose  on  it  new  conditions,  and  to  incorporate 
with  it  the  members  of  the  New  Company.  With  this 
view  it  was,  after  long  and  vehement  debates  and  close 
divisions,  resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased 
to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a  single 
person  or  a  small  junto  from  domineering  over  the 
whole  society,  it  was  determined  that  five  thousand 
pounds  of  stock  should  be  the  largest  quantity  that  any 

♦  Hop  to  the  StetcB  General,  I69U 
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angle  proprietor  could  hold,  and  that  those  who  held  ghap. 

more  should  be  required  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price 
not  below  par.  In  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege  i^Qi- 
of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company  was  to 
be  required  to  fiimish  annually  five  hundred  tons  of 
saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price,  and  to  export 
annually  English  manufactures  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in, 
read  twice,  and  committed,  but  was  suffered  to  drop  in 
consequence  of  the  positive  reftisal  of  Child  and  his 
associates  to  accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to 
every  part  of  the  plan;  and  his  objections  are  highly 
curious  and  amusing.  The  great  monopolist  took  his 
stand  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous 
and  powerfully  written  paper  he  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of  stock  which  might 
stand  in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most  un- 
reasonable. Surely  a  proprietor  whose  whole  fortune 
was  staked  on  the  success  of  the  Indian  trade  was  fan 
more  likely  to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the 
promotion  of  that  trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had 
risked  only  what  it  would  be  no  great  disaster  to  lose. 
The  demand  that  saltpetre  should  be  furnished  to  the 
Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child  met  by  those  arguments, 
familiar  to  our  generation,  which  prove  that  prices 
should  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  To  the  demand  that 
the  Company  should  bind  itself  to  export  annually  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  English  manufac- 
tures he  very  properly  replied  that  the  Company  would 
most  gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if  the  market 
required  such  a  supply,  and  that,  if  the  market  were 
overstocked,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  send  good  cloth 

•  Hop  mentions  the  length  and    I69I.   See  the  Commons' Journals, 
warmtli  of  the  debates;  Nov.  Dec.  17.  and  18. 
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CHAP,   half  round  the  world  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants.  It 

 .    was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  politic 

^691.  to  put  trade  into  straitlaced  bodices,  which,  instead 
of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must  either  kill 
it  or  force  it  a^vry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinacy,  pre- 
sented an  address  requesting  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Old  Company,  and  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  Company 
on  such  terms  as  to  His  Majesty's  wisdom  might  seem 
fit.*  It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address 
that  the  Commons  thought  the  King  constitutionally 
competent  to  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
the  East  Indies. 

The  King  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  im- 
portant, that  he  would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that 
he  would,  at  a  future  time,  give  the  House  a  more 
precise  answer.f  In  Parliament  nothing  more  was  said 
on  the  subject  during  that  session:  but  out  of  Par- 
liament the  war  was  fiercer  than  ever;  and  the  belli- 
gerents were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  means 
which  they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the  New 
Company  were  libels:  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Old 
Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  oill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to  drop,  another 
bill,  which  had  produced  great  excitement  and  had 
called  forth  an  almost  unprecedented  display  of  par- 
liamentary ability,  underwent  the  same  fate. 
Debates  on     During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Revo- 
regu?atiDg'^  lution,  the  Whigs  had  complained  bitterly,  and  not 
^slVof     ^^^^  bitterly  than  justly,  of  the  hard  measure  dealt 
high        out  to  persons  accused  of  political  offences.    Was  it 
treason.     ^^^^  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  a  culprit  should  be 
denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment?    Often  an  unhappy 
prisoner  had  not  known  of  what  he  was  accused  till  he 

♦  Comnions'  Journals,  Feb.  4.  f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  11. 
and  6.  16*91.  I69I. 
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had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.    The  crime  imputed  chap. 

to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the  King :  it  might   ! 

be  plotting  to  poison  the  King*    The  more  innocent  ^^9^* 

the  defendant  was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to  guess  the 
nature  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried;  and 
how  cotdd  he  have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge 
the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown 
had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The 
prisoner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses  voluntarily 
came  forward  to  speak  in  his  favour,  they  could  not  be 
sworn.  Their  testimony  therefore  made  less  impres- 
sion on  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the 
most  solenm  sanctions  of  law  and  of  religion.  The 
juries,  carefully  selected  by  SheriflFs  whom  the  Crown 
had  named,  were  men  animated  by  the  fiercest  party 
spirit,  men  who  had  as  little  tenderness  for  an  Exclu- 
sionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  for  a  mad  dog.  The  govern- 
ment was  served  by  a  band  of  able,  experienced  and 
unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely  glancing 
over  a  brief,  distinguish  every  weak  and  every  strong 
point  of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  failed 
them,  whose  flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who 
had  passed  their  lives  in  dressing  up  the  worse  reason 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  the  better.  Was  it  not  hor- 
rible to  see  three  or  four  of  these  shrewd,  learned  and 
callous  orators  arrayed  against  one  poor  wretch  who 
had  never  in  his  life  uttered  a  word  in  public,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason  and  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  whose  in- 
tellect, unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with  profes- 
sional gladiators,  was  confused  by  the  near  prospect  of 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  death?  Such  however  was  the 
rule;  and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sick- 
ness that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his 
voice  heard,  even  for  a  poor  old  woman  who  under- 
stood nothing  of  what  was  passing  except  that  she  was 
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CHAP,   ffoing  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doinff  an  act  of  charity/  ' 

 ;    no  advocate  was  suffered  to  utter  a  word.    That  a 

1691.  state  trial  so  conducted  was  little  better  than  a  judidal 
murder  had  been,  during  the  proscription  of  the  WhSg 
party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not  deny 
that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that^ 
on  the  whole,  substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Per* 
haps  a  few  seditious  persons  who  had  gone  very  near 
to  the  frontier  of  treason,  but  had  not  actually  passed 
that  frontier,  might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But 
was  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiefe  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrectioia 
to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment  of  their 
guilt?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor  to  have 
chances  of  escape  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  felon? 
The  culprit  who  was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject 
to  all  the  same  disadvantages  which,  in  the  case  of 
regicides  and  rebels,  were  thought  so  unjust :  yet 
nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  monstrous 
that  he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his 
indictment,  that  his  witnesses  should  be  examined 
without  being  sworn,  that  he  should  be  left  to  defend 
himself,  without  the  lielp  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  could  furnish.  The 
Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their  compassion  for 
those  crimes  which  subvert  government  and  dissolve 
the  whole  frame  of  human  society.  Guy  Faux  was  to 
be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  pri- 
vileges which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a 
henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some 
cliange  in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great  parties.  In 
the  days  when  none  but  Roundheads  and  Nonconform- 
ists were  accused  of  treason,  even  the  most  humane 
and  upright  Cavaliers  were  disposed  to  think  that  the 
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kws  which  wete  the  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  chap. 
iiardly  be  too  severe.  But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gen- 
tkmen  and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in  1691. 
danger  of  bemg  called  in  question  for  corresponding 
with  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on  many 
ondentandings  which  had  been  unable  to  discover  the 
smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings  against  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It  was  no  longer  thought 
utterly  absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages  which 
were  withheld  £rom  a  man  accused  of  felony  might 
reasonably  be  allowed  to  a  man  accused  of  treason. 
What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the 
arts  of  sopMstiy  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would 
strain  law  and  misrepresent  evidence,  in  order  to  con- 
vict an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or  sheep  stealing? 
But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  many  sheriffs,  barristers  and  judges  might  be  im- 
pelled by  party  spirit,  or  iJy  some  baser  motive,  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  save  the  government  from  the 
inconvenience  and  shame  of  a  defeat.  The  cry  of  the 
whole  body  of  Tories  was  that  the  lives  of  good  English- 
men who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers 
were  not  sufficiently  protected ;  and  this  cry  was  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  malignant  zeal  and  dishonest  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  had  conducted  State  prosecutions 
in  the  days  of  Charles  and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the 
feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change, 
was  yet  not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Some,  who  had 
thought  it  most  unjust  that  Russell  should  have  no 
counsel  and  that  Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his 
indictment,  now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had 
changed ;  that  the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme ; 
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CHAP,    that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  independence, 
were  all  at  stake;  that  many  Englishmen  were  engaged 

1691.  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make  England 
the  slave  of  France  and  of  Rome;  and  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  lawa 
against  political  oflfences.  It  was  true  that  the  injus- 
tice with  which,  in  the  late  reigns.  State  trials  had  been 
conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But  this  injustice 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  kings  and  bad  judges 
with  whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed.  William  was 
now  on  the  throne:  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the 
bench ;  and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked  as  those 
for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys 
with  riches  and  titles.  This  language  however  was  at 
first  held  but  by  few.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to 
have  felt  that  they  could  not  honourably  defend,  in  the 
season  of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their 
adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  crying  griev- 
ance. A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
received  with  general  applause.  Treby  had  the  courage 
to  make  some  objections:  but  no  division  took  place. 
The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should  be 
convicted  of  high  treason  committed  more  than  three 
years  before  the  indictment  was  found;  that  every 
person  indicted  for  high  treason  should  be  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  should  be 
furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken;  that  his  wit- 
nesses should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be  cited 
by  the  same  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the 
witnesses  against  him  was  secured. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back 
with  an  important  amendment.  The  Lords  had  long 
complained  of  the  anomalous  and  iniquitous  constitu- 
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tion  of  that  tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction  over  them  in  chap. 

cases  of  life  and  death.  When  a  grand  jury  has  found  ^^^^ 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  1G9U 
offence  higher  than  a  misdemeanour,  the  Crown  ap- 
poiots  a  Lord  High  Steward;  and  in  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court  the  case  is  tried.  This  Court  was 
anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  con- 
sisted, if  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was 
not  sitting,  the  Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any 
twelve  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a  jury. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused  of  high 
treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his 
prosecutors  had  packed.  The  Lords  now  demanded 
that,  daring  a  recess  as  well  as  during  a  session,  every 
peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
ynth  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the 
present  generation  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
The  truth  is  that  some  invidious  privileges  of  peerage 
which  have  since  been  abolished,  and  others  which  have 
since  fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full 
force,  and  were  daily  used.  No  gentleman  who  had 
had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman  could  think,  without 
indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  favoured 
caste.  Ji  His  Lordship  were  sued  at  law,  his  privilege 
enabled  him  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude 
word  were  spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might 
himself  utter  with  perfect  impunity,  he  might  vindicate 
his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings. K  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  a 
client,  spoke  with  severity  of  the  conduct  of  a  noble 
seducer,  if  an  honest  squire  on  the  racecourse  applied 
the  proper  epithets  to  the  tricks  of  a  noble  swindler, 
the  afironted  patrician  had  only  to  complain  to  the 
proud  and  powerful  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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ha^e  put  forth  all  their  powers.  Conspicuous  among  chap. 
them  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was  rapidly  attaining  ^^^^^ 
a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that  age.  To  him 
the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  left;  and 
to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion,  which 
gives  a  very  high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate.  "  We 
have  framed" — such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning, — 
^  we  have  framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusive, 
a  law  which  wiU  be  a  blessing  to  every  class,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  The  new  securities,  which  we 
propose  to  give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are 
common  between  the  premier  peer  and  the  humblest 
day  labourer.  The  clause  which  establishes  a  time 
of  limitation  for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike. 
To  every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  crime 
against  the  state,  whatever  be  his  rank,  we  ^ve  the 
privil^e  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  privilege  of  being 
defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege  of  having  his  wit- 
nesses summoned  by  writ  of  subpcena  and  sworn  on 
the  Holy  Gospels.  Such  is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up 
to  your  Lordships ;  and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a 
clause  of  which  the  eflfect  is  to  give  certain  advantages 
to  your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we  consent  to  take 
away  from  the  King  any  power  which  his  predecessors 
have  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships, we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely 
to  use  it  well  than  he.  Something  we  must  risk ;  some- 
body we  must  trust;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much 
against  our  will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an 
invidious  comparison,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to 
discover  any  reason  for  believing  that  a  prince  is  less  to 
be  truiSted  than  an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask, 
that  you  should  be  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few 
members  of  your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it 
reasonable,  we  ask  .  in  our  turn,  that  you  should  have 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all  the  members  of  your 
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CHAP.  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers,  your  uncles, 
your  first  cousins,  your  second  cousins,  your  fathers  in 

1691.  law,  your  brothers  in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends? 
You  marry  so  much  into  each  other's  families,  you  live 
so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  several  more.  There  have  been  great 
men  whose  death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
baronage  of  England  into  mourning.  Nor  is  there 
much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  uncon- 
nected with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send 
him  to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  '  Not 
Guilty,  upon  my  honour.'  For  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  single  member  of  a  small  aristocratical  body  neces- 
sarily leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellows. 
K,  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one 
of  your  body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote, 
the  Crown  might  have  some  chance  of  obtaining  jus- 
tice against  a  guilty  peer,  however  strongly  connected. 
But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall  be  voluntary. 
Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be? 
All  the  prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their 
places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of 
making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away  many  who,  if 
they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience  and 
honour  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which 
you  propose  would  therefore  evidently  be  unfair  to  the 
Crown ;  and  you  do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing 
that  the  old  system  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair 
to  yourselves.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even 
under  a  government  less  just  and  merciful  than  that 
under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  an  innocent 
peer  has  little  to  fear  from  any  set  of  peers  that  can  be 
brought  together  in  Westminster  Hall  to  try  him.  How 
stands  the  fact?  In  what  single  case  has  a  guiltless 
head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury?  It 
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would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  mer-  chap. 
chants,  lawyers,  surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  plough-  ^Il]h 
men,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed  during  the  late  1691. 
evil  timesi  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what 
single  member  of  your  House,  in  our  days,  or  in 
the  dayB  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the  days-of  our  grand- 
others,  suffered  death  unjustly  by  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward?  Hundreds  of  the 
common  people  were  sent  to  the  gallows  by  common 
juries  for  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  Western  Insur- 
rection. One  peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord  Delamere, 
was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward ;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is  said,  the 
evidence  against  him  was  legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so. 
So  was  the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish, 
against  Alice  Lisle;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord  Dela- 
mere was  brought  were  selected  with  shameless  unfair- 
ness by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys.  Be  it  so.  But 
this  only  proves  that,  imder  the  worst  possible  King, 
and  under  the  worst  possible  High  Steward,  a  lord 
tried  by  lords  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than  a  com- 
moner who  puts  himself  on  his  country.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  under  the  mild  government  which  we  now 
possess,  feel  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  any 
innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as  little  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  that  government !  But  it  is 
notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which  our  liberties 
are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attacked  at  once  by  foreign 
and  by  domestic  enemies.  We  cannot  consent  at  such  a 
crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have,  it  may  well  be 
feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we 
will  consent  to  transfer  a  certain  power  from  their 
Majesties  to  your  Lordships.  Our  answer  is  that,  at 
this  time,  in  our  opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too 
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CHAP,  much  power,  and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power 
5!!!!:  enough." 

1691.  These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not 
without  real  force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House. 
The  Lords  insisted  that  every  peer  should  be  entitled 
to  be  a  Trier.  The  Commons  were  with  difficulty 
induced  to  consent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should 
never  be  less  than  thirty  six,  and  positively  refused 
to  make  any  further  concession.  The  bill  was  therefore 
suflfered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  represented  the  Commons,  did  not  exaggerate  the 
dangers  to  which  the  government  was  exposed.  While 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  which  was  to  try  peers 
for  treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned 
with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into 
execution. 

Plot  Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of 

i^'a^i-  Saint  Germains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  com- 
^TfAhe  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he 

govern-  lived  Only  for  the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation. 
Wim^  ^"ly  heen  himself  converted :  he  had  also  con- 

verted the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills  had, 
with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's 
palace.  In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced 
her  to  copy  out  and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep 
concern  for  his  misfortunes  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone 
for  her  breach  of  duty.f  At  the  same  time  Marlborough 
held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way, 
without  the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  be  Journals  of  December  11.  and  Ja* 

collected  from  the  bill  itself,  which  nuary  13.  and  25.,  and  the  Lords* 

is  among  the  Archives  of  the  Upper  Journals  of  January  20.  and  28. 

House^  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  See  also  Grey*s  Debates. 

Houses  during  November  and  De-  f  The  letter,  dated  December  1. 

cember  I69O,  and  January  169I  ;  I69I,  is  in  the  Life  of  James^  ii. 

particularly   from    the  Commons'  477. 
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the  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  chap. 
the  support  of  the  English  army.  We  are  not  fully  in- 
formed  as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  outline  1691. 
is  known  to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper  written 
by  James,  of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  another  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the 
Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been 
a  hearty  friendship  between  the  nations.  They  were 
indeed  near  of  kin  to  each  other.  They  spoke  two 
dialects  of  one  widespread  language.  Both  boasted  of 
their  political  freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the 
reformed  faith.  Both  were  threatened  by  the  same 
enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only  while  they  were  united. 
Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  between  them.  They 
would  probably  have  loved  each  other  more,  if  they 
had,  in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  less.  They 
were  the  two  great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great 
maritime  nations.  In  every  sea  their  flags  were  found 
together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Every 
where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the  merchant  of 
Amsterdam  were  trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to 
undersell  each  other.  In  Europe  the  contest  was  not 
sanguinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous  countries, 
where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors  had 
met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burning  with  animosity, 
armed  for  battle,  each  suspecting  the  other  of  hostile 
designs  and  each  resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advan- 
tage. In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpe- 
trated. What  had  been  done  in  those  distant  regions 
could  seldom  be  exactly  known  in  Europe.  Every  thing 
was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  vague  report  and 
by  national  prejudice.  Here  it  was  the  popular  belief 
that  the  English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every 
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CHAP,  quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and  inhu- 

X.VIII*  J 

  manity  of  the  Dutch.    Lamentable  events  which  had 

itJ9i.  taken  place  ia  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeatedly  brought 
on  our  stage.  The  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and 
heroes;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  himian  shape,  lying, 
robbing,  ravishing,  murdering,  torturing.  The  angry 
passions  which  these  pieces  indicated  had  more  than 
once  found  vent  in  war.  Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of 
one  generation  the  two  nations  had  contended,  with 
equal  courage  and  with  various  fortune,  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  German  Ocean.  The  tyranny  of  JameS| 
as  it  had  reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs  and  Churchmen 
to  Nonconformists,  had  also  reconciled  the  English  to 
the  Dutch.  While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the 
Hague  for  deliverance,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and 
the  great  humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  old  feeling 
had  revived.  Though  England  and  Holland  were  now 
closely  bound  together  by  treaty,  they  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  bound  together  by  afiection.  Once, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our  country- 
men had  seemed  disposed  to  be  just :  but  a  violent  reac- 
tion speedily  foUowed.  Torrington,  who  deserved  to  be 
shot,  became  a  popular  favourite ;  and  the  allies  whom 
he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  perse- 
cuting him  without  a  cause.  The  partiality  shown 
by  the  King  to  the  companions  of  his  youth  was  the 
favourite  theme  of  the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most 
lucrative  posts  in  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held 
by  Dutchmen :  the  House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling  with 
Dutchmen :  the  finest  manors  of  the  Crown  were  given 
to  Dutchmen:  the  army  was  commanded  by  Dutch- 
men. That  it  would  have  been  wise  in  William  to  ex- 
hibit somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable  fondness 
for  his  native  country,  and  to  remunerate  his  early 
friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  important 
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occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the  in-  chap. 
terests  of  our  island  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
IVovinces,  The  English,  however,  were  on  this  subject  1691. 
prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them  quite  inca- 
pable of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of 
those  fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The  an- 
tipathy to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all 
classes,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the  Parliament 
and  in  the  army.* 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail 
himself  for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and 
James's  adherents,  of  eflFecting  a  restoration.  The  tem- 
per of  both  Houses  was  such  that  they  might  not  im- 
probably be  induced  by  skilful  management  to  present 
a  joint  address  requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  Majesties.  Marl- 
borough undertook  to  move  such  an  address  in  the 
Lords;  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing some  gentleman  of  great  weight  to  make  a  similar 
motion  in  the  Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William 
do?  Would  he  yield?  Would  he  discard  all  his  dear- 
est, his  oldest,  his  most  trusty  friends?  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  he  would  make  so  painful,  so 
himiLliating  a  concession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there 
would  be  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the  people. 
1-ven  a  King  reigning  by  a  hereditary  title  might  well 
shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the  Estates  of  the 
Kealm.  But  to  a  King  whose  title  rested  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  such  a  contest  must 

♦  Bumet,  ii.  85. ;  and  Burnet  mortally  hated  by  the  English.  They 

MS.  Harl.  65S4.    See  also  a  memo-  see  very  fairly  that  he  hath  no  love 

rial  signed  by  Holmes^  but  consisting  for  them  ;  neither  doth  he  confide  in 

of  intelligence  furnished  by  Ferguson,    them^  but  all  in  his  Dutch  

among  the  extracU  from  the  Naime  It  s  not  doubted  but  the  Parliament 

Papers,  printed  by  Macpherson.    It  will  not  be  for  foreigners  to  riile 

bcaw  date  October  I69I.     "The  them  with  a  caveson." 
Prince  of  Orange^"  says  Holmes^  is 
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CHAP,  ahnost  necessarily  be  fatal.  The  last  hope  of  William 
would  be  in  the  army.    The  army  Marlborough  under- 

1691.  took  to  manage;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  what 
he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His  courage, 
his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splen- 
did success  which  had  attended  him  on  every  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  in  conmiand,  had  made  him,  in 
spite  of  his  sordid  vices,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren 
in  arms.  They  were  proud  of  having  one  countryman 
who  had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity 
to  vie  with  the  ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch 
were  even  more  disliked  by  the  English  troops  than 
by  the  English  nation  generally.  Had  Marlborough 
therefore,  after  securing  the  cooperation  of  some  dis- 
tinguished officers,  presented  himself  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  those  regiments  which  he  had  led  to  victory  in 
Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he  called  on  them  to  rally 
round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive  out 
the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call 
would  have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  so 
solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
James  or  of  his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the 
fairest.  That  national  pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary- 
power,  which  had  hitherto  been  on  William's  side, 
would  now  be  turned  against  him.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to 
prevent  a  French  army  from  imposing  a  government 
on  the  English,  would  have  felt  no  disposition  to  pre- 
vent an  English  army  from  driving  out  the  Dutch. 
Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely,  without  renouncing 
their  old  doctrines,  support  a  prince  who  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  the  general  vnsh  of  his  people 
signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament.  The  plot  looked 
well.  An  active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect 
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that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  chap. 

against  the  foreigners.    Marlborough  was  indefatigable 

in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the  army.    His  house  1691. 

was  constantly  filled  with  officers  who  heated  each 
other  into  fury  by  talking  against  the  Dutch.  But, 
before  the  preparations  were  complete,  a  strange  sus- 
picion rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites.  That 
the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme  ^vished  to  pull 
do¥ni  the  existing  government  there  could  be  little 
doubt.  But  was  it  quite  certain  what  government  he 
meant  to  set  up?  Might  he  not  depose  William  with- 
out restoring  James?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man 
so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditating 
a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  been  thought  a 
masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great  Italian  politicians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Borgia  would  have 
envied,  such  as  Machiavel  would  have  extolled  to  the 
skies?  What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should 
cheat  both  the  rival  kings?  What  if,  when  he  found 
himself  commander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the 
Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne?  Was  it 
not  possible  that  the  weary  and  harassed  nation  might 
gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  settlement?  James  was  un- 
popular because  he  was  a  Papist  influenced  by  Popish 
priests.  William  was  unpopular  because  he  was  a  fo- 
reigner attached  to  foreign  favourites.  Anne  was  at 
once  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman.  Under  her 
government  the  country  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.  That  Marl- 
borough had  the  strongest  motives  for  placing  her  on 
the  throne  was  evident.  He  could  never,  in  the  court  of 
her  father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose 
services  were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In  her  court  the 
husband  of  her  adored  friend  would  be  what  Pepin 
Heristal  and  Charles  Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics 
and  Childeberts.  He  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the 
civil  and  military  government.    He  would  wield  the 
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CHAP,   whole  power  of  England.    He  would  hold  the  balance 
x\ri[iL    ^£  Europe.  Great  kings  and  commonwealths  would  bid 
1691.    against  each  other  for  his  favour,  and  exhaust  their 
treasuries  in  the  vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The 
presimxption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the  English 
crown  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on  the  head  of  the 
Princess.    What  evidence  there  was  to  confirm  this 
presumption  is  not  kno^vn :  but  it  is  certain  that  some* 
thing  took  place  which  convinced  some  of  the  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  exiled  family  that  he  was  medi- 
tating a  second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the  feat  which 
he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.    They  were  afraid  that 
if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more  hopeless 
Marl-  ^    than  ever.    So  fully  were  they  persuaded  of  the  dupli- 
^o?dw-*  city  of  their  accomplice,  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
tWaco^    proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  he 
bites.       had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Port* 
land. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked 
by  this  intelligence  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him. 
In  general  he  was  indulgent,  nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the 
baseness  of  the  English  statesmen  whom  he  employed. 
He  suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his  servants 
were  in  correspondence  with  his  competitor;  and  yet 
he  did  not  punish  them,  did  not  disgrace  them,  did  not 
even  frown  on  them.  He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had 
but  too  good  reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole 
of  that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restoration 
had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolution. 
He  knew  them  too  well  to  complain  because  he  did 
not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity,  consistency,  disinte- 
restedness. The  very  utmost  that  he  expected  from 
them  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  far  as  they 
could  sei've  him  Avithout  serious  danger  to  themselves. 
If  he  learned  that,  wliile  sitting  in  his  council  and 
enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trying  to  make  for 
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themselves  at  Saint  Gennains  an  interest  which  might  chap. 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counterrevolu-  ^^"i 
tion  he  was  more  inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  con-  1692. 
temptuous  commendation  which  was  bestowed  of  old 
on  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  unjust  steward  than  to 
call  them  to  a  severe  account.    But  the  crime  of  Marl- 
borough was  of  a  very  diflferent  kind.    His  treason  was 
not  that  of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep  a 
retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event,  but  that  of  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound  policy  and  mea- 
sureless ambition.    William  was  not  prone  to  fear; 
but,  if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it 
was  Marlborough.    To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  de- 
served was  indeed  impossible :  for  those  by  whom  his 
designs  had  been  made  kno^vn  to  the  government  would 
never  have  consented  to  appear  against  him  in  the 
witness  box.    But  to  permit  him  to  retain  high  com- 
mand in  that  army  which  he  was  then  engaged  in 
seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January  the 
Queen  had  a  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess 
Anne.  Early  the  next  morning  Marlborough  was  Disgrace 
informed  that  their  Majesties  had  no  further  occasion  ^^!,'. 
for  his  services,  and  that  he  must  not  presume  to 
appear  in  the  royal  presence.  He  had  been  loaded 
with  honours,  and  with  what  he  loved  better,  riches. 
All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very  Various 
few.    Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of  [ouciilnf 
information,  believed  that  the  corruption  and  extor- 
tion  of  which  Marlborough  was  notoriously  guilty  had  boroug)i*s 
roused  the  royal  indignation.     The  Dutch  ministers 
could  only  tell  the  States  General  that  six  difFerent 
stories  were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough's  enemies. 
Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suffered  an  im- 
portant military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some  that  he 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Majesties  ;  some 
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CHAP,  that  lie  had  done  ill  offices  between  the  Queen  and  the 

  Princess;  some  that  he  had  been  forming  cabals  in  the 

1692.  army;  some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  unauthorised 
correspondence  with  the  Danish  government  about  the 
general  politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he  had  been 
trafficking  with  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Geiv 
mains,*  His  friends  contradicted  every  one  of  these 
stories,  and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike 
of  the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  country? 
men,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machi* 
nations  of  Portland,  whom  he  was  known  to  dislike, 
and  whom  he  had  not  very  politely  described  as  a 
wooden  fellow.  The  mystery,  which  from  the  first 
overhung  the  story  of  Marlborough's  disgrace,  was 
darkened,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the  shame- 
less mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise  narrative  of 
James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes  it  clear,  not 
only  why  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  but  also  how 
several  of  the  reports  about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace 
originated.! 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  24. ;  Hop    L'on  avoit  d^ja  commencd  d'agir 
to  States  (General,  y^^^  H)9J  ;  Ba-  ce  projet ;  ct  on  avoit  gagn^ 

den  to  States  General^  Feb.  i  « .  f^^^  P^^^^  H^and  quelquea  fidMei 

t  The  words  of  James  are  these  ;  "i^li^^creU,  croyant  me  servir, 

they  were  written  in  November  simaginant  que  ce  que  Milord 
16*()2:   Churchill   faisoit  n'ctoit  pas  pour 

"  Mes  amis,  I'anne'e  passf'e,  avoi-  P^^^  J*   Princesw  de 

ent  dessein  de  me  rappeler  par  le    ^anemarck,  eurent  Timprudence  de 
Parlement.    La  maniere  etoit  con-    <^ecouvrir  le  tout  k  Benthing,  et  dd- 
certee  ;  et  Milord  Churchill  devoit    tournerent  ainsi  le  coup." 
proposer  dans  le  Parlement  de  chas-       ^  translation  of  this  moat  remark- 
ser  tons  les  ctrangers  taut  des  con-  passage,  which  at  once  solves 

seils  et  do  Tarmc'e  que  du  royaume.  "^^"7  interesting  and  perplexing 
Si  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  conscnti  prohlems,  was  published  eighty  yean 
a  cette  proposition,  ils  I'auroient  ^lacpherson.    But,  strange 

eu  entre  leurs  mains.  S'il  lavoit  to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has 
refusal*,  il  auroit  fait  declarer  le  I  know,  been  men- 

Parlement  contre  lui ;  et  en  meme  ^"^"^^^  ^^Y  biographer  of  Marl- 
temps  :Milord  Churchill  devoit  se  de-  borough. 

clarcr  avi»c  Tarmee  pour  le  Parle-  '^^^  narrative  of  James  requires 
ment ;  et  la  flottt*  devoit  faire  de  confirmation ;  but  it  is  strongly 
meme ;  et  Ton  devoit  me  rappeler.    confirmed  by  the  Burnet  MS.  HtrL 
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Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no  reason  for  chap. 
exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative  by  dismissing  his 
sen-ant,  Anne  had  been  informed  of  the  truth;  and  it  1692. 
had  been  left  to  her  to  judge  whether  an  officer  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  foiU  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  Mary  and 
the  palace.    Three  weeks  passed.    Lady  Marlborough 
still  retained  her  post  and  her  apartments  at  Whitehall. 
Her  husband  still  resided  with  her;  and  still  the  King 
and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  displeasure.    At  length  the 
haughty  and  vindictive  Countess,  emboldened  by  their 
patience,  determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and 
accompanied  her  mistress  one  evening  to  the  drawing- 


6584.  "Marleburrough,"  Burnet 
wrote  in  September  I69S,  "  let 
hiroielf  to  decry  the  King's  conduct 
and  to  lessen  him  in  all  his  dis- 
foorsps,  and  to  possess  the  Enghsh 
with  an  arersion  to  the  Dutch,  who, 
as  he  pretended,  had  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  King*s  favour  and  con- 
fidence thftn  they,** — the  English,  I 
sappo6e, —  had.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  the  English,  who  are  too 
apt  to  dcFpise  all  other  nations,  and 
to  oTenralue  themselves,  were  easily 
enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  be 
the  universal  subject  of  discourse, 
and  was  the  constant  entertainment 
at  Marleburrough's,  where  there  was 
a  constant  randivous  of  the  English 
officers."  About  the  dismission  of 
Marlborough,  Burnet  wrote  at  the 
same  time ;  "  The  King  said  to  my- 
self upon  it  that  he  bad  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  made 
his  peace  with  King  James,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  France.  It  is  certain  he  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  set  on  a  fac- 
tion in  the  army  and  the  nation 
against  the  Dutch." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain 
tale,  told  while  the  facts  were  recent, 
with  the  shuffling  narrative  which 
Burnet  prepared  for  the  public  eye 
many  years  later^  when  Marlborough 


was  closely  united  to  the  Whigs,  and 
was  rendering  great  and  splendid 
services  to  the  country.  Burnet,  ii. 
90. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
her  Vindication,  had  the  effrontery  to 
declare  that  she  ''could  never  learn 
what  cause  the  King  assigned  for 
his  displeasure."  She  suggests  that 
Young's  forgery  may  have  been  the 
cause.  Now  she  must  have  known 
that  Young's  forgery  was  not  com- 
mitted till  some  months  after  her 
husband's  disgrace.  She  was  indeed 
lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a 
faculty  which  is  proverbially  said  to 
be  necessary  to  persons  of  the  class 
to  which  she  belonged.  Her  own 
volume  convicts  her  of  falsehood. 
She  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mary  to 
Anne,  in  which  Mary  says,  I  need 
not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough has  given  the  King  to  do 
what  he  has  done."  These  words 
plainly  imply  that  Anne  had  been 
apprised  of  the  cause.  If  she  had 
not  been  apprised  of  the  cause,  would 
she  not  have  said  so  in  her  answer  ? 
But  we  have  her  answer ;  and  it  con- 
tains not  a  word  on  the  subject.  She 
was  then  apprised  of  the  cause  ;  and 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  she  kept 
it  a  secret  from  her  adored  Mrs. 
Freeman  ? 
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CHAP,  room  at  Kensington.  This  was  too  much  even  for  the 
gentle  Mary.    She  would  indeed  have  expressed  her 

1692.  indignation  before  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
card  tables,  had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister 
was  in  a  stAte  which  entitles  women  to. peculiar  indul- 
gence. Nothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  letter  from  the  Queen  was  delivered  to 
the  Princess.  Mary  declared  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
give  pain  to  a  sister  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she 
could  easily  pass  over  any  ordinary  fault :  but  this  was 
a  serious  matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed. 
While  she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would  live  there. 
Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his  situation  should  be 
suflFered  to  make  the  palace  of  his  injured  master  his 
home?  Yet  so  unwUling  was  His  Majesty  to  deal 
severely  with  the  worst  oflFenders,  that  even  this  had 
been  borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had 
not  Anne  brought  the  Countess  to  defy  the  King  and 
Queen  in  their  own  presence  chamber.  "It  was  un- 
kind," Mary  wrote,  "  in  a  sister :  it  would  have  been 
uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
more  to  claim."  The  Princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not 
attempt  to  exculpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  but  ex- 
pressed a  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innocent^ 
and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on  so  heart- 
rending a  separation.  "  There  is  no  misery,"  Anne 
wrote,  "  that  I  cannot  resolve  to  suflfer  rather  than  the 
thoughts  of  parting  from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester,  and 
implored  him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Kensington,  and  to 
be  her  advocate  there.  Rochester  declined  the  office 
of  messenger,  and,  though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony 
between  his  kinswomen,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long 
seen  with  extreme  uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion 
exercised  over  his  younger  niece  by  that  unprincipled 
pair.  Anne's  expostulation  was  sent  to  the  Queen  by 
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a  servant.    The  only  reply  was  a  message  from  the  xvtn 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset,  commanding  Lady  Marlbo-   

rough  to  leave  the  palace.  Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be 
separated  from  Mrs.  Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  all 
places  where  he  could  have  his  three  courses  and  his 
three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  The  Princess  and  her 
whole  fiunily  therefore  retired  to  Sion  House,  a  viUa 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  Thames.  In  London  she  occupied 
Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  site 
now  covered  by  Devonshire  House.*  Her  income  was 
secured  by  Act  of  Parliament:  but  no  punishment 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict  on 
her  was  spared.  Her  guard  of  honour  was  taken  away. 
The  foreign  ministers  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When 
she  went  to  Bath  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  re- 
quest the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with 
the  ceremonial  with  which  royal  visitors  were  usually 
welcomed.  When  she  attended  divine  service  at  Saint 
James's  Church  she  found  that  the  rector  had  been 
forbidden  to  show  her  the  customary  marks  of  respect, 
to  bow  to  her  from  his  pulpit,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
text  to  be  laid  on  her  cushion.  Even  the  belhnan  of 
Piccadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely,  was  ordered  not 
to  chaunt  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse  under  the 
windows  of  Berkeley  House.f 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  clear  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the 
right.  They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  dis- 
pleasure, or  openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it. 

♦  My  account  of  these  transac-  Vindication  ;  Dartmouth's  Note  on 
tions  I  have  been  forced  to  take  from  Burnet,  ii.  02. ;  Verses  of  the  Night 
the  narrative  of  the  Duchess  of  Bellman  of  Piccadilly  and  my  Lord 
Marlborough,  a  narrative  which  is  Nottingham's  Order  thereupon,  1 6*91  • 
to  be  read  with  constant  suspicion,  There  is  a  bitter  lampoon  on  La- 
except  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  dy  Marlborough  of  the  same  date, 
she  relates  some  instance  of  her  own  entitled  The  Universal  Health,  a 
malignity  and  insolence.  true  Union  to  the  Queen  and  Prin- 

1  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  cess. 
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CHAP.    Unfortunately,  they  let  every  body  sec  the  punishment, 
and  they  let  scarcely  any  body  know  the  provocation, 

1692.  They  should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence  of 
information  about  the  cause  of  a  quaiTel,  the  public  is 
naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the  weaker  party,  and 
that  this  inclination  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  Btrong 
when  a  sister  is,  without  any  apparent  reason,  harshly 
treated  by  a  sister.  They  should  have  remembered, 
too,  that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what  was  unfor- 
tunately the  one  vulnerable  part  of  Marj^'s  character. 
A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity  between  her  and  her 
father.  Her  detractors  pronounced  her  utterly  des- 
titute of  natural  aflfcction ;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced  to  speak  in  a 
subdued  and  apologetic  tone.  Nothing  therefore  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  that  she  should  a  second  time 
appear  unmindful  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She 
was  now  at  open  war  with  both  the  tM^o  persons  who 
were  nearest  to  her  in  blood.  Many  who  thought  that 
her  conduct  towards  her  parent  was  justified  by  the 
extreme  danger  which  had  threatened  her  country  and 
her  religion,  were  unable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards 
her  sister.  While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this 
matter  of  nothing  worse  than  impinidence,  was  re- 
garded by  the  world  as  an  oppressor,  Anne,  who  was 
as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties  enabled  her  to  l)e, 
jissumed  the  interesting  character  of  a  meek,  resigned 
sufferer.  In  those  private  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the 
name  of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style  of  a  fishwoman, 
railed  savagely  at  the  whole  Dutcli  nation,  and  called 
her  brother  in  law  sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes 
the  monster,  sometimes  Caliban.*  But  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  language  and  saw  nothing  of  her  de- 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that    She  had,  no  doubt,  often  seen  the 
Anne  was  a  reader  of  Shakspeare.    Enchanted  Island.    That  mieerablc 
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portment  but  what  was  decorous  and  submissive.    The  chap. 

truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the  rancorous  and  coarse- 

minded  Countess  gave  the  tone  to  Her  Highness's  con-  i^>92. 

fidential  correspondence,  while  the  graceful,  serene  and 
politic  Earl  was  suffered  to  prescribe  the  course  which 
was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short 
time  the  Queen  was  generally  blamed.  But  the  charm 
of  her  temper  and  manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a 
few  months  she  regained  the  popularity  which  she  had 
lost.* 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Marlbo-  Fuller's 
rough  that,  just  at  the  very  time  when  all  London  was  ^^^^ 
talking  about  his  disgrace,  and  trying  to  guess  at  the 
cause  of  the  King's  sudden  anger  against  one  who  had 
always  seemed  to  be  a  favourite,  an  accusation  of  trea- 
son was  brought  by  William  Fuller  against  many  per- 
sons of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  investigated, 
and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  malicious.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  public,  which  rarely  discriminates 
nicely,  could  not,  at  that  moment,  be  easily  brought  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish 
plot  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  historians  than  of  Fuller, 
who  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  secure  an  eminent  place 
among  villains.  Every  person  well  read  in  history  must 
have  observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary  modes, 
which  come  in  and  go  out  like  modes  of  dress  and  up- 
holstery. It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  our  country, 
any  man  ever  before  the  year  1678  invented  and  related 
on  oath  a  circumstantial  history,  altogether  fictitious,  of 
a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
important  by  destroying  men  who  had  given  him  no 
provocation.  But  in  the  year  1678  this  execrable  crime 
l)ecame  the  fashion,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the 
twenty  years  which  followed.    Preachers  designated  it 

rifacimento  of  the  Tempest  was  then    of  the  machinery  and  the  decorations, 
a  favourite  with  the  town^  on  account       *  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
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(^HAP.  as  our  peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it 
would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judgment. 

1692.  Legislators  proposed  new  punishments  of  terrible  seve- 
rity for  this  new  atrocity.*  It  was  not  however  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  those  punishments.  The  fashion 
changed ;  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there 
has  perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  particular 
kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Gates  was  the  founder 
of  a  school.  His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too 
^vild  to  be  received  Avith  faith  by  understandings  which 
fear  and  hatred  have  disordered.  His  slanders  were 
monstrous :  but  they  were  well  timed :  he  spoke  to  a 
people  made  credulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thus,  by 
impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in  a  week 
from  beggary  and  obscurity  to  luxur}^,  renown  and 
power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the  small  tithes  of  a 
miserable  vicarage  by  stealing  the  pigs  and  fowls  of 
his  parishioners.f  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  palace: 
he  was  followed  by  admiring  crowds:  he  had  at  his 
mercy  the  estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts. 
A  crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.  It  seemed 
that  much  more  might  be  got,  and  that  much  less 
was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy 
than  by  robbing  on  the  highway  or  clipping  the  coin. 
Accordingly  the  Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Tur- 
berviles,  made  haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  an 
employment  at  once  more  profitable  and  less  perilous 
than  any  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  TUl  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  Popish  plots  were 
the  chief  manufacture.  Then,  during  seven  years,  Wliig 
plots  were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  the  Revo- 
lution Jacobite  plots  came  in:  but  the  jjublic  had  be- 
come cautious;  and  though  the  new  false  witnesses 

*  The  history  of  an  abortive  at-    Journals  of  I695. 
tempt  to  legislate  on  this  subject       f  North *s  £xamen. 
may  be  studied  in  the  Conmions* 
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were  in  no  respect  less  artful  than  their  predecessors,  chap. 
they  found  much  less  encouragement.    The  history  of  ^^l; 
the  first  great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  aban-  1692. 
doned  race  of  men  well  deserves  to  be  circumstantially 
related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  FuUer 
had  rendered  to  the  government  service  such  as  the 
best  governments  sometimes  require,  and  such  as  none 
but  the  worst  men  ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery 
had  been  rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with 
money  and  with  contempt.  Their  liberality  enabled 
him  to  live  during  some  months  like  a  fine  gentle- 
man. He  called  himself  a  Colonel,  hired  servants, 
clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liveries,  bought  fine  horses, 
lodged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed  his  brazen  forehead, 
overtopped  by  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the 
theatre.  He  even  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  favourite 
of  royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William  could 
not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  first  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague. 
Fuller  afterwards  boasted  that,  at  the  Hague,  he  ap- 
peared with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  ambassador,  that  he 
gave  ten  guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment,  and  that  the 
worst  waistcoat  which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of 
silver  stuff  at  forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion, 
of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the  bailiffs  in 
^Vxe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the  verge  of  Whitehall. 
His  fortunes  were  desperate  :  he  owed  great  sums  :  on 
the  government  he  had  no  claim :  his  past  services  had 
been  overpaid :  no  future  service  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  :  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box  as  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use 
as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites ;  and  by  all  men  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  whatever  party  they  might  belong,  he 
was  abhorred  and  shunned. 
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CHAP.      Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind 

XVIII  • 

 !    in  which  men  are  open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  fell 

169s.  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters,  in  truth,  with  the  Devil 
in  human  shape.  Gates  had  obtained  his  liberty,  hift 
jmrdon,  and  a  pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer 
man  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that 
profession  of  which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he  was 
still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he  had  now  less 
than  three  hundred  a  year.  In  the  golden  days  of  the 
Plot  he  had  been  allowed  three  times  as  much,  had 
been  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on 
plate  and  had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for 
an  increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  impu- 
dent enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
thought  it  hard  that,  while  so  many  mitres  were  distri- 
buted, he  could  not  get  a  deaner}'^,  a  prebend,  or  even  a 
living.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  preten- 
sions. He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lobbies  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen  and  heard 
every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs  would 
carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster 
Hall,  puffing  with  haste  and  self  importance,  chattering 
about  what  he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  revil- 
ing, in  the  style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the 
statesmen  and  divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing  him 
ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping  him  back  from  a  bishop- 
ric. When  he  found  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him 
in  the  Established  Church,  he  turned  to  the  Baptists. 
They,  at  first,  received  him  very  coldly;  but  he  gave 
sucli  touching  accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  Avrought  in  his  soul,  and  vowed  so 
solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels,  to  be 
thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  light,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning  people  to  think 
him  altogether  insincere.  He  mourned,  he  said,  like  a 
turtle.  On  one  Lord's  day  he  thought  he  should  have 
died  of  grief  at  being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the 
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saints.    He  was  at  lenffth  admitted  to  communion :  but  chap. 

before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends  they   ! 

discovered  his  true  character,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  1692. 
as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  leading  Baptists,  and  persecuted  them 
with  the  same  treachery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same 
effrontery,  the  same  black  malice  which  had  many 
yeBTs  before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  celebrated 
victims.  Those  who  had  lately  been  edified  by  his 
account  of  his  blessed  experiences  stood  aghast  to  hear 
him  crying  out  that  he  would  be  revenged,  that  revenge 
was  Grod's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the  wretches  wlio 
had  excommunicated  him  should  be  ruined,  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  fly  their  country,  that  they  should 
be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  designs  were  at 
length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain 
on  the  character  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes 
no  perceptible  addition  to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Gates.  * 
Through  all  changes,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  small  knot  of  hotheaded  and  foulmouthed  agitators, 
who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every  respectable  Whig, 
yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought  themselves 
injured  because  they  were  not  rewarded  for  scurrility 
and  slander  with  the  best  places  under  the  Cro^vn. 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of 
IX)litical  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within 
the  precinct  of  Whitehall.  To  this  house  Fuller,  who 
lived  hard  by,  found  admission.  The  evil  work  which 
had  been  begun  in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by 
the  memoirs  of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  the 
conversation  of  Gates.  The  Salamanca  Doctor  was,  as 
a  witness,  no  longer  formidable ;  but  he  was  impelled, 
I)artly  by  the  savage  malignity  which  he  felt  towards  all 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere 

♦  North's  Examen ;  Ward's  London  Spy  ;  Crosby's  English  Baptists, 
ToU  ilL  chap.  2. 
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CHAP,    monkeylike  restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do, 

 ;    througli  the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  could  no 

1692.  longer  do  in  person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found  the  cor- 
rupt heart,  the  ready  tongue  and  the  unabashed  front 
which  are  the  first  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  ieiae 
accuser.  A  friendship,  if  that  word  may  be  so  used, 
sprang  up  between  the  pair.  Gates  opened  his  house 
and  even  his  jiurse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran  sinner,  both 
directly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  dependents,  inti- 
mated to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so  im- 
portant as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were 
times  when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing 
and  fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution, — 
such  was  the  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his 
parasites, — had  produced  little  good.  The  brisk  boys  of 
Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompensed  according  to  their 
merits.  Even  the  Doctor,  such  was  the  ingratitude  of 
men,  was  looked  on  coldly  at  the  new  Court.  Tory 
rogues  sate  at  the  council  board,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  royal  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring 
their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would  be  de- 
lightful to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn  face  on  Tower 
Hill.  For  the  hatred  with  which  these  bad  men  re- 
garded Nottingham  had  no  bounds,  and  was  pro- 
bably excited  less  by  his  political  opinions,  in  which 
there  was  doubtless  much  to  condemn,  than  by  his 
moral  character,  in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will 
detect  little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.  Gates, 
with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success  entitle 
a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the 
art  of  bearing  false  witness.  "  You  ought,"  he  said, 
^vith  many  oaths  and  curses,  "to  have  made  more, 
much  more,  out  of  what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint 
Germains.  Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for  a 
plot.  But  you  are  a  fool :  you  are  a  coxcomb :  I  could 
beat  you :  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I  used  to  go  to 
Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.    I  called  Lauderdale 
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rogue  to  his  face.  I  made  King,  Ministers,  Lords,  chap. 
Commons,  afraid  of  me.  But  you  young  men  have 
no  spirit."  Fuller  was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhor-  1^92. 
tations.  It  was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of 
his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
swearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  weU  not  to  show 
himself  so  often  at  coffeehouses  in  the  company  of 
Titus.  "  The  Doctor,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  "  is  an 
excellent  person,  and  has  done  great  things  in  his  time : 
but  many  people  are  prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if 
you  are  reidly  going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are 
seen  with  him  the  better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased 
to  frequent  Oates's  house,  but  still  continued  to  receive 
his  great  master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up 
the  trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer 
support  himself  by  begging  or  swindling.  He  lived  for 
a  time  on  the  charity  of  the  Queeh.  He  then  levied  con- 
tributions by  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of 
Sidney.  He  wheedled  TiUotson  out  of  some  money, 
and  requited  the  good  Archbishop's  kindness  by  passing 
himself  off  as  His  Grace's  favourite  nephew.  But  in  the 
autunm  of  1691  all  these  shifts  were  exhausted.  After 
lying  in  several  spunging  houses,  Fuller  was  at  length 
lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought 
it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot.* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland : 
but  both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he 
was  lying.  What  he  said  was,  however,  reported  to 
the  King,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  treated 
the  information  and  the  informant  with  cold  contempt. 
All  that  remained  was  to  try  whether  a  flame  could  be 
raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met.  Fuller  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make 

♦  The  history  of  this  part  of  Fuller's  life  I  have  taken  from  his  own 
narrative. 
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CHAP,   wonderful  disclosures.    He  was  brought  from  his  prison  ^ 
^^"^   to  the  bar  of  the  House;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  » 
1692.    romance.     James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  ^ 
authority  to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was  t 
first.    More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had  signed  : 
an  address  to  the  French  King,  imploring  him  to  make  i 
a  great  efibrt  for  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  ^ 
Fuller  declared  that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  = 
recounted  many  of  the  names  appended  to  it.  Some 
members  made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability  of 
the  story  and  on  the  character  of  the  witness.  He 
was,  they  said,  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  and  he  told  such  things  as  could  scarcely 
be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  Ful^ 
ler  audaciously  pledged  himself  to  bring  proofs  which 
would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous.    He  was,  he  aver- 
red, in  communication  with  some  agents  of  James. 
Those  persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
country.    Their  testimony  would  be  decisive ;  for  they 
were  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence  which  would 
confound  the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  because  they 
saw  some  of  the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the 
royal  person,  and  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  enmity 
of  men  so  powerful  and  so  wicked.    Fuller  ended  by 
asking  for  a  sura  of  money,  and  by  assuring  the  Com- 
mons that  he  would  lay  it  out  to  good  account.*  Had 
liis  impudent  request  been  granted,  he  would  probably 
have  paid  his  debts,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  absconded : 
but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  wit- 
nesses first.    He  then  began  to  shuffle.    The  gentle- 
men were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come  over 
without  passports.    Passports  were  delivered  to  him : 
but  he  complained  that  they  were  insufficient.  At 
length  the  Commons,  fully  determined  to  get  at  the  truth, 
presented  an  address  requesting  the  King  to  send  Fuller 
a  blank  safe  conduct  in  the  largest  terms.f    The  safe 

♦  Commons' Journals,  Dec.  2.  and       f  Commons'  Journals,   Jan.  4. 
9.         ;  Grey's  Debates.  l6()J  ;  Grey's  Debates. 
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conduct  was  sent.    Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  chap. 
heard  of  the  witnesses.    The  friends  of  the  lords  and  ^^^^^ 
gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  represented  strongly  1692. 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  separate  for  the  summer 
without  coming  to  some  decision  on  charges  so  grave. 
Fuller  was  ordered  to  attend.    He  pleaded  Sickness, 
and  asserted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites 
had  poisoned  him*    But  all  his  plans  were  confounded 
by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  the 
Commons  acted.    A  Committee  was  sent  to  his  bedside, 
with  orders  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  had  any  wit- 
nesses, and  where  those  witnesses  resided.    The  mem- 
bers who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose  went  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering  under  a 
disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some  emetic 
which  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
them.    In  answer  to  their  questions  he  said  that  two  of 
his  witnesses,  Delaval  and  Hayes,  were  in  England,  and 
were  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  apo- 
thecary in  Holbom.    The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the 
Committee  had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the 
house  which  he  had  indicated.    That  house  and  all 
the  neighbouring  houses  were  searched.    Delaval  and 
Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had  any  body  in  the 
vicinity  ever  seen  such  men  or  heard  of  them.  The 
House,  therefore,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  just 
before  Black  Rod  knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously 
resolved  that  William  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and  a  false 
accuser;  that  he  had  insulted  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament;  that  he  had  calumniated  honourable  men, 
and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to  the  throne, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  his  villany.* 
He  was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.     The  exposure, 
more  terrible  than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his 

*  Gominons*  Journals,  Feb.  22,  23,  and  24.  169^. 
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CHAP,   two  favourite  models,  Dangerfield  and  Oates.  He  had  the 
^^^^^    impudence  to  persist,  year  after  year,  in  affirming  that 
1692.    he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late 
King,  who  had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to 
ruin  him.    Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — had 
been  instructed  by  James  in  person.    They  had,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  hia 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  them* 
selves,  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*    The  story  had  the  reception 
which  it  deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity 
from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals,  again 
emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 
Close  of       On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  1692,  about  an 
rionrbiu  hour  after  the  Commons  had  voted  Fuller  an  impostor, 
tahibgthe  ^^^^  wcrc  Summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords* 
salaries  of  The  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  loyalty  and 
w/wt*^^*  liberality,  informed  them  that  he  must  soon  set  out 
for  the  Continent,  and  commanded  them  to  adjourn 
themselves.    He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many 
bills,  public  and  private:  but  when  the  title  of  one 
bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without  a 
single  division  and  the  Upper  House  without  a  single 
protest,  had  been  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  declared,  according  to  the 
ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  would  con- 
sider of  the  matter.    Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William.  They 
have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his  death.  But 
by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto  on  laws  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  used  on 
several  important  occasions.    His  detractors  truly  as- 
serted that  he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important 
bills  than  all  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put 
together,  and  most  absurdly  inferred  that  the  sense 

*  Fuller  8  Original  Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and  others  to  his 
greatest  Friends  in  England^ 
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of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much  less  respected  chap. 

YVTTT 

by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather.    A   ,  * 

jadicioos  student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  i692- 
discovering  why  William  repeatedly  exercised  a  pre- 
rogative to  which  his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  re- 
course, and  which  his  successors  have  suffered  to  fall 
into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they 
broke  laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  immediately  violated  every 
clause  of  that  great  statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave 
his  assent  to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parlia- 
ment should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years :  but 
when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near  four  years 
without  a  Parliament.  The  laws  which  abolished  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws  which  instituted 
the  Sacramental  Test,  were  passed  without  the  smallest 
difficulty:  but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second 
from  reestablishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and 
from  filling  the  Privy  Council,  the  public  offices,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal  corporations  with 
persons  who  had  never  taken  the  Test.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  a  King  should  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  statute  with 
which  he  could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different.  He 
could  not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass 
an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate  it  in  the  summer.  He 
had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly  re- 
nounced the  dispensing  power;  and  he  was  restrained, 
by  prudence  as  well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from 
breaking  the  compact  under  which  he  held  his  crown. 
A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him ;  it  might 
appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his  people:  but,  as 
soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred 
thing.  He  had  therefore  a  motive,  which  preceding 
Kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law. 
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CHAP.    They  gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  had  no  - 
^^^^^    scruple  about  breaking  it.    He  gave  his  word  slowly,  f 
1692.    because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  ; 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  : 
that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  ; 
prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  : 
use  of  every  royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  re« 
sponsible  ministry ;  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken 
from  the  party  which  predominates  in  the  two  Houses, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  hardly  possi* 
ble  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a  Sovereign  so 
situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Such  a 
refiisal  would  necessarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that 
the  Sovereign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  issue,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the 
Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the 
country  would  be  in  a  most  critical  state,  in  a  state 
which,  if  long  continued,  must  end  in  a  revolution. 
But  in  the  earlier  j^art  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was 
no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
had  not  been  appointed  exclusively  from  either  party. 
Some  were  zealous  Whigs,  others  zealous  Tories.  The 
most  enlightened  statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional that  the  King  should  exercise  his  highest 
prerogatives  on  the  most  important  occasions  without 
any  other  guidance  than  that  of  liis  own  judgment. 
His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  had 
passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not,  as  a  similar  refusal 
would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  go- 
vernment was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
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actually  did  existi  at  a  time  when  he  was,  not  merely  chap. 
OD  firiendly,  but  on  most  aflfectionate  terms  with  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm.  1692. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto  for 
the  first  time  have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A 
well  meant  but  unskilful  attempt  had  been  made  to 
complete  a  reform  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left 
imperfect.  That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of 
the  power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  but  had  not 
made  them  entirely  independent.  They  were  remu- 
nerated partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  salaries.  Over  the 
fees  the  King  had  no  control :  but  the  salaries  he  had 
fall  power  to  reduce  or  to  vdthhold.  That  William  had 
ever  abused  this  power  was  not  pretended :  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess; 
and  this  was  the  sense  of  both  Houses.  A  bill  was 
therefore  brought  in  by  which  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a 
year  was  strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  judges. 
Thus  fiar  all  was  well.  But  imfortunately  the  salaries 
were  made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary  revenue.  No 
such  proposition  would  now  be  entertained  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal  consent  pre- 
viously signified  by  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  this  whole- 
some rule  had  not  then  been  established  ;  and  William 
could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Cro^vn 
only  by  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill.  At  the  time 
there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  no  outcry. 
Even  the  Jacobite  libellers  were  almost  silent.  It  was 
not  till  the  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten, 
and  till  nothing  but  its  title  was  remembered,  that  Wil- 
liam was  accused  of  having  been  influenced  by  a  wish 
to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  dependence.* 

•  Burnet  (ii.  86.).    Burnet  had  the  numerous  Jacobite  lampoons  of 

eridently   forgotten  what  the  bill  that  day.    But  there  is  a  remarkable 

conuined.     Ralph   knew   nothing  passage  in  a  pamphlet  which  ap- 

about  it  but  what  he  had  learned  peared  towards  the  close  of  William's 

from  Burnet.    I  have  scarcely  seen  reign,  and  which  is  entitled  The 

any  allusion  to  tlie  subject  in  any  of  Art  of  Governing  by  Parties.  The 
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CHAP.      The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared  to  set 
^^^^^   out  for  the  Continent,    Before  his  departure  he  made 
.1692.    some  changes  in  his  household  and  in  several  departments 
Ministerial  of  the  government;  changes,  however,  which  did  not 
En^iMd."*  indicate  a  very  decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great 
political  parties.    Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  CounciL 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal 
favour  by  taking  the  Queen's  side  in  the  unhappy  dis^ 
pute  between  her  and  her  sister.   Pembroke  took  charge 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a  moderate 
Tory :  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same  board,  and 
was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 
Many  Tory  country  gentlemen,  who  had  looked  on 
Seymour  as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  placemen 
and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning 
that  he  had  become  a  courtier.    They  remembered  that 
he  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  that  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he  had  spoken  with 
little  respect  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready 

writer  says,  We  still  want  an  Act  the  objection  was. 
to  ascertain  some  fund  for  the  sala-  There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of 
ries  of  the  judges ;  and  there  was  a  Narcissus  Luttrelfs  Diary  which  re- 
bill,  since  the  Revolution,  past  both  lates  to  this  matter.  "  The  King,"  he 
HousesofParliament  to  this  purpose:  wrote,  passed  ten  public  bills  and 
but  whether  it  was  for  being  any  thirty-four  private  ones,  and  rejected 

way  defective  or  otherwise  that  His  that  of  the  " 

Majesty  refused  to  assent  to  it,  I  As  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  cases, 
reason  satisfied  me  at  that  time,  see  Hatsell's  valuable  work,  ii.  856. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he'll  con*  I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.  Hat- 
sent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  sell  says  that  many  bills  which  affect 
whenever  'tis  offered."  These  words  the  interest  of  the  Crown  may  be 
convinced  me  that  the  bill  was  open  brought  in  without  any  signification 
to  some  grave  objection  which  did  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  is 
not  appear  in  the  title,  and  which  enough  if  the  consent  be  signified  on 
no  historian  had  noticed.  J  found  the  second  reading,  or  even  later ; 
among  the  archives  of  the  House  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which 
of  Lords  the  original  parchment,  affects  the  hereditary  revenue,  the 
endorsed  with  the  words  "  Le  Roy  consent  must  be  signified  in  the 
et  La  Royne  s'aviseront."  And  it  earlievt  stage, 
ivas  clear  at  the  first  glance  what 
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to  senre  for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  chap. 

of  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parlia-   

mentary  interest.    It  was  strange  that  the  haughti-  ^^92. 
est  of  human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  one 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but  himself 
should  abase  himself  for  the  sake  of  quarter  day.  About 
such  reflections  he  troubled  himself  very  little.  He 
found,  however,  that  there  was  one  disagreeable  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  new  office.    At  the  Board  of 
Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   The  First  Lord,  Godolphin,  was  a  peer  of 
the  realm;  and  his  right  to  precedence,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  questioned.  But 
every  body  knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  com- 
moners.   What  was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should 
take  place  of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ? 
With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compromised. 
Many  concessions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  punc- 
tilious pride.    He  was  sworn  of  the  Council.    He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Cabinet.    The  King  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  presented  him  to  the  Queen.    "  I  bring 
you,"  said  William,  "a  gentleman  who  will  in  my 
absence  be  a  valuable  friend."    In  this  way  Sir  Edward 
was  so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that  he  ceased  to 
insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  himself  between  the  First 
Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Conmiission  of  Treasury  in  which  the 
name  of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also  the  name 
of  a  much  younger  politician,  who  had  during  the  late 
session  raised  himself  to  high  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Charles  Montague.  This  appointment 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem 
Montague  now  stood  higher  than  their  veteran  chiefs 
Sacheverell  and  Littleton,  and  was  indeed  second  to 
Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  -the  seals  which  he  had  held 
during  more  than  a  year,  and  was  appointed  Lord 
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CHAP.   Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Some  months  elapsed  befwe 

 .    the  place  which  he  had  quitted  was  filled  up ;  and  during 

1692.  this  interval  the  whole  business  which  had  ordinarily 
been  divided  between  two  Secretaries  of  State  was 
transacted  by  Nottingham.* 
Ministerial  While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  events 
fite^Und."^  had  taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island  which 
were  not,  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  known 
in  the  best  informed  circles  of  London,  but  which  gra- 
dually obtained  a  fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are 
never  mentioned  without  horror. 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in 
the  autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was  made  in  the  admini- 
stration of  that  kingdom.  William  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  represented  in  the 
Parliament  House.  He  thought  that  the  rabbled  cu- 
rates had  been  hardly  treated.  He  had  very  reluc- 
tantly sufiered  the  law  which  abolished  patronage  to 
be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  But  what  especially  dis- 
pleased him  was  that  the  Acts  which  established  a  new 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
Act  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  di- 
rected his  Commissioner  Melville  to  obtain  for  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence  similar  to  that 
which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in  England.*  But  the  Pres- 
byterian preachers  were  loud  and  vehement  against 
lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville,  with  useful  talents, 
and  perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  from  utter- 
ing a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological  demagogues 
of  his  country  as  Toleration.    By  obsequiously  hu- 

*  The  history  of  these  ministerial  month.    Two  or  three  slight  touches 

arrangements  I  have  taken  chiefly  are  from  contemporary  pamphlets, 

from  the  London  Gazette  of  March  f  William  to  Melville^  May  22. 

3.  and  March  7.  lf)9j,  and  from  IG^O. 
Narcissus  Luttrclls  Diary  for  that 
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■Mwriiig  iSbacc  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamour  which  chap. 
WM  Tiaiiig  at  Edinburgh;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  ^^^^ 
Mntioa  wtts  that  a  tar  more  formidable  ckmour  soon  iQSS* 
ime  in  the  south  of  the  ishmd  against  the  bigotry 
of  the  schismatics  who  domineered  in  the  north,  and 
agMiifli  the  pnmlhnimity  of  the  government  which  had 
not  daved  to  withstand  that  bigotry.    On  this  subject 
<k0          GhnrchiDan  and  the  Low  Churchman  were 
of  cut  ndndf  or  rather  the  Low  Churchman  was  the 
nore  angry  of  the  two.    A  man  like  South,  who  had 
duing  many  years  been  predicting  that^  if  ever  the 
Puritans  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they  would  become 
oppressors^  was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased  to  see  his  pro- 
plieey  lulfflled.   But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the  great 
object  of  whose  life  had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity 
wUch  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  to- 
wards the  Presbyterians,  the  intolerant  conduct  of  the 
Prosbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling  but  indigna- 
tion, shame  and  grief.    There  was,  therefore,  at  the 
English  Court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Mel- 
ville.   It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances 
he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  admini- 
stration.   He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his 
high  position.    He  continued  during  more  than  a  year 
to  be  Secretary  of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was 
sppointed,  who  was  to  reside  near  the  King,  and  to 
have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.    The  new  Prime 
Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able,  eloquent  and  ac- 
compUshed  Sir  John  Dalrymple.    His  father,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  lately  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair  ; 
and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the 
Master  of  Stair.    In  a  few  months  Melville  resigned 
his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office  of  some  dignity 
and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  importance.* 

•  See  the  preface  to  the  Lcven  and  Melville  Papers.    I  have  given 
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CHAP.       The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year 

  which  followed  the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as 

1692.  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been  within  the  memory  of  man: 
HighSind^  Highlands  caused  much  anxiety  to 

the  government.  The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after 
it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time 
to  smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the 
rebel  chiefs  informed  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  that, 
pressed  as  they  were  on  every  side,  they  could  hold  out 
no  longer  vdthout  succour  from  France.  James  had 
sent  them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and  to- 
bacco, and  had  franldy  told  them  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing more.  Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six 
hundred  pounds  sterling  would  have  been  a  most  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  their  funds :  but  even  such  a  sum 
he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such 
circumstances,  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against 
a  government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large 
revenue.  He  therefore  informed  them  that  he  should 
not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made  their  peace  with  the 
new  dynasty,  provided  always  that  they  were  prepared 
to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on 
them  to  do  so.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the 
plan  which  Tarbet  had  recommended  two  years  before, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when  he  recommended 
it,  would  probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and 
confusion.  It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the 
Highlands.     This  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which  to  an 

what  I  believe  to  be  a  true  explana-  judgment  was  blinded  by  zeal  for 

tion  of  Burnet's  hostility  to  Mel-  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterian- 

ville.    Melville's  descendant,   who  ism.    This  accusation  will  surprise 

has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  and  amuse  finglish  High  Church* 

history  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  men. 

with  which  he  has  performed  his       *  Life  of  James^  ii.  468,  469. 
editorial  duties,  thinks  that  Burnet's 
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inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber  seemed  almost  fabu-  chap. 
loos,  and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  ^^^^^ 
the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hun-  1692. 
dred  thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord 
Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.    The  sum  was  ample: 
but  the  Ejing  was  hot  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an 
agent.* 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  Breadai- 
branch  of  the  great  House  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  piS^yedto 
among  the  petty  princes  of  the  mountains.  He  could 
bring  seventeen  hundred  claymores  into  the  field;  and,  rebel ciant. 
ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually  marched 
into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.f  In  those 
days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopa- 
cy :  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no  government  and  no 
religion.  He  seems  to  have  united  two  different  sets 
of  vices,  the  growth  of  two  different  regions,  and  of 
two  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his 
castle  among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the  barbarian 
pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he  had  contracted  the  deep  taint 
of  treachery  and  corruption.  After  the  Revolution  he 
had,  like  too  many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  be- 
trayed every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To  trace  all 
the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the  year 
1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome. J 
That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Ja- 
cobites. It  now  seemed  probable  that  the  Earl  would 
be  a  loyal  subject  of  their  Majesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  them.    Nobody  who  knew  him 

•  Burnet,  ii.  88.;  Master  of  Stair  MelviDe,   Aug.  l6.    l689;  Car- 
lo Breadalbane,  Dec.  2.  I69I.  dross  to  Melville,  Sept.  9-  1^89 ; 
f  Burnet^  i.  418.  Balcarras  s   Memoirs ;  Annandale*s 
J  Crawford  to  Melville,  July  2.3.  Confession,  Aug.  14.  IGQO. 
I6S9  ;    The  Master  of  Suir  to 
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CHAP,  could  trust  him:  but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then 
.  be  trusted;  and  yet  Scottish  statesmen  must  be  em- 
1692.  ployed.  His  position  and  connections  marked  him  out 
as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards 
the  work  of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest 
seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he 
declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  strong  per- 
sonal reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tranquillity  restored. 
His  domains  were  so  situated  that,  while  the  civil  war 
lasted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their 
oats  in  peace.  His  lands  were  daily  ravaged :  his  cattle 
were  daily  driven  away:  one  of  his  houses  had  been 
burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.* 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
Jacobite  chiefe,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  money 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  them.  He  invited 
them  to  a  conference  at  his  residence  in  Glenorchy. 
They  came :  but  the  treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every 
head  of  a  tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  Eng- 
lish gold  than  was  to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the  clans  and  the 
King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more 
embarrassing.  The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds"  were 
really  at  war,  not  ynih  William,  but  with  Mac  Callimi 
More ;  and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Galium  More 
was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity.  A 
grave  question  therefore  arose,  whether  the  money  en- 
trusted to  Breadalbane  should  be  paid  directly  to  the 
discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be  employed  to  satisfy  the 
claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The  shrewdness 
of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry 
contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Celtic 
potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
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known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  appel-  chap. 
lationof  Maclan* 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  ^692. 
fiff  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  Gienco<?. 
the  sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Invemesshire. 
Near  his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inha- 
bited by  his  tribe.    The  whole  population  which  he 
governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred 
souls.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  cluster  of 
villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  land : 
but  a  little  Airther  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population 
or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen.    In  the  Gaelic  tongue 
Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping;  and  in  truth 
that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the 
Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  finest  summer;  and  even  on  those  rare 
days  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  when  there  is  no  cloud 
in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the  landscape  is  sad 
and  awful.    The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues 
from  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools. 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides. 
Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.    All  down  the 
sides  of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths 
of  the  torrents.    Mile  after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of 
a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.    Mile  after 
mile  the  only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry 
of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of 
rock.    The  progress  of  civilisation,  which  has  turned 
so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay 

*  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Hamil.    of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Aug.  24. 
ton,  Aug.  If.  1691  ;  HiU  to  Mel-  I69I. 
viUe,  June  26.  I69I ;  The  Master 
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CHAP,  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  deso- 
^^^^^  late.  All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age 
1692.  can  extract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness :  but, 
in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itsdf 
was  valued  on  accoimt  of  the  shelter  which  it  afibrded 
to  the  plunderer  and  his  plunder.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  ragged 
desert  belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory 
habits.  For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally,  to  rob 
was  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an  employment  as  to 
cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the  Highlanders,  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  productive  soil,  and  the 
most  convenient  and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successiye 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race :  but  no 
large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for  that  purpose; 
and  a  small  force  was  easily  resisted  or  eluded  by  men 
familiar  with  every  recess  and  every  outlet  of  the  na- 
tural fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred. 
The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less 
troublesome  neighbours  if  they  had  lived  among  their 
own  kindred.  But  they  were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan 
Donald,  separated  from  every  other  branch  of  their 
own  family,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of 
the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were  impelled 
by  hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.  Breadalbane's 
property  had  suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations ; 
and  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  such  injuries. 
When,  therefore,  the  Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appear- 

*     The  real  truth  is,  they  were  waymen  in  England.    Several  go- 

a  branch  of  the  Macdonalds  (who  vernments  desired  to  bring  them  to 

were  a  brave    courageous  people  justice :  but  their  country  was  inac- 

always),  seated  among  the  Camp-  cessible  to  small  parties."    See  An 

bells,  who  (I  mean  the   Glencoe  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the 

men)  are  all  Papists,  if  they  have  Transactions  in  Scotland  concerning 

any  religion,  were  always  counted  a  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount 

people  much  given  to  rapine  and  and  Master  of  Suir,  Gleuco  Men, 

plunder,  or  sorners  as  we  call  it,  and  &c.,  I^ndon,  1695. 
much  of  a  piece  with  your  high- 
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ance  at  the  congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  chap. 
received.    The  Earl,  who  ordinarily  bore  himself  with  ^^^^^ 
the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  grandee,  forgot,  in  his  1^92. 
resentment,  his  wonted  gravity,  forgot  his  public  cha- 
racter, forgot  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  with  angry 
reproaches  and  menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the 
herds  which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mac 
lan's  followers.    Mac  Ian  was  seriously  apprehensive  of 
some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get  safe  back  to 
his  own  glen.*    His  pride  had  been  wounded;  and  the 
promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride. 
As  the  head  of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had 
strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country  might  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.    He  had  little  chance 
of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  malecontents.     For  his  share 
of  that  money  would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  de- 
mands for  compensation ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that,  whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would  take 
care  to  pay  himself.    Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  his  allies  from  accepting  terms  from  which  he 
could  himself  expect  no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was 
not  small.    His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  num- 
ber :  but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands :  f 
he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more  power- 
ful kinsmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the  less  because  he 
was  a  robber ;  for  he  never  robbed  them ;  and  that  rob- 
bery, merely  as  robbery,  was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful 
act,  had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic 
chief.    Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  confederates.     His  age  was  venerable :  his  aspect 
was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  in  large  measure  those 
intellectual  qualities  which,  in  rude  societies,  give  men 
an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.    Breadalbane  found 
himself,  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted  by 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  June  20.  1695. 
VOL.  TV.  O 
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CHAP,   the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of 
Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day.* 

1692.  But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadal* 
bane's  diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburgh 
put  forth  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  clans  to  submit 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  oflfering  pardcm 
to  every  rebel  who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember 1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the 
government  of  their  Majesties.  It  was  announced  that 
those  who  should  hold  out  after  that  day  would  be  treated 
as  enemies  and  traitors.f  Warlike  preparations  were 
made,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in 
earnest.  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and,  though 
the  pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
thought  it  prudent  to  giye  the  pledge  which  was  de- 
manded of  them.  No  chief,  indeed,  was  willing  to  set 
the  example  of  submission.  Glengarry  blustered,  and 
pretended  to  fortify  his  house.  J  "  I  will  not,"  said  Lo- 
chiel,  "  break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of  honour  with 
me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use  their  free- 
dom." §  His  tacksmen  and  people  understood  him, 
and  repaired  by  hundreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch, 
and  even  Glengarry,  imitated  the  Camerons;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long  as  they 
durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in.  The  punc- 
tilious pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtless  gratified  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  continued  to  defy  the  government 
after  the  boastful  Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the 
magnanimous  Lochiel  had  yielded :  but  he  bought  his 
gratification  dear. 

*  Gallienus  Redivivus ;  Burnet,  J  Hill   to    Melville,   May  15. 

li.  88. ;  Report  of  the  Commission  I69I. 

of  1695.  §  Hill    to   Melville,   June  3. 

t  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Com-  1691. 
mission,  I695. 
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At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  repaired  chap. 
to  Fort  William,  accompanied  by  his  principal  vassals, 
and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  To  his  dismay  he  found  1692. 
diat  there  was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  ad- 
minister them.  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a 
magistrate ;  nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than 
Inverary.  Mac  Ian,  now  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  postponing  to  the  very  last 
moment  an  act  on  which  his  life  and  his  estate  depended, 
set  off  for  Inverary  in  great  distress.  He  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable  gentleman, 
who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered  severely  for  his 
T\Tiig  principles.  In  this  letter  the  Colonel  expressed 
a  goodnatured  hope  that,  even  out  of  season,  a  lost 
sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received. 
Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not 
stop  even  at  his  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh  to  the 
road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  through  Argyleshire 
in  the  depth  of  winter  was  necessarily  slow.  The  old 
man's  progress  up  steep  mountains  and  along  boggy 
valleys  was  obstructed  by  snow  storms ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Sheriff  hesitated.  His 
power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation, and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel 
who  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac 
Ian  begged  earnestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might  be 
sworn.  His  people,  he  said,  would  follow  his  example. 
If  any  of  them  proved  refractory,  he  would  himself 
send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders. 
His  entreaties  and  Hill's  letter  overcame  Sir  Colin's 
scruples.  The  oath  was  administered ;  and  a  certificate 
was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  setting 
forth  the  special  circumstances  which  ha^i  induced  the 
Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be  strictly  regular.* 

•  Barnety  ii.  8,  9- ;  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission.   The  authori- 
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CHAP.  The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the 
prescribed  time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three 

1692.  powerful  Scotchmen  who  were  then  at  the  English 
Court.  Breadalbane  had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christ- 
mas in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
There  he  met  his  kinsman  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in 
personal  qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  that  great  name. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  eminent  men,  and  the  parent 
of  eminent  men.  He  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Scottish  politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  truehearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  the 
father  of  one  Mac  Callum  More  renowned  as  a  warrior 
and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every  courtly  grace, 
and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and 
of  another  Mac  Callum  More  distinguished  by  talents 
for  business  and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact 
sciences.  Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of  such  a 
progeny  Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been 
guilty  of  the  crime,  common  enough  among  Scottish 
politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgraceful,  of  tam- 
pering with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loy- 
alty to  William.  Still  Argyle  had  the  importance 
inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast  domains,  extensive 
feudal  rights,  and  almost  boundless  patriarchal  autho- 
rity. To  him,  as  to  Ids  cousin  Breadalbane,  the  in- 
telligence that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying  ;  and  the 
Master  of  Stair  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  clan ;  and 
ihey  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  a  neighbour- 
ing clan  with  which  they  were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadal- 
bane had  received  peculiar  provocation.  His  estate 
had  been  repeatedly  devastated;  and  he  had  just  been 

ties  quotwl  in  this  part  of  ihe  Ue-  of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  and  of 
port  ivtre  the  depositions  of  Hill,    Mac  lan's  two  sons. 
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thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  moment.  Un-  chap. 
happily  there  was  scarcely  any  excess  of  ferocity  for  ^^^^^ 
wMch  a  precedent  could  not  be  found  in  Celtic  tra-  1692. 
dition.  Among  all  warlike  barbarians  revenge  is  es- 
teemed the  most  sacred  of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite 
of  pleasures ;  and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among 
the  Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  clans  abounds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or  ex- 
aggerated, some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive  massacres 
and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  for 
example,  having  been  affronted  by  the  people  of  Cul- 
loden,  surrounded  Culloden  church  on  a  Sunday,  shut 
the  doors,  and  burned  the  whole  congregation  alive. 
While  the  flames  were  raging,  the  hereditary  musi- 
cian of  the  murderers  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the  perish- 
ing crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A  band  of 
Macgregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  laid 
it,  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sis- 
ter's table,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  go 
mad  with  horror  at  the  sight.  They  then  carried  the 
ghastly  trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chief.  The  whole 
clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every 
one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and 
vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.f  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg 
seized  some  Macleods,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and 
turned  them  adrift  in  a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves  or  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated 
by  driving  the  population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting 
a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  suffocating  the  whole  race, 
men,  women  and  children.J  It  is  much  less  strange 
that  the  two  great  Earls  of  the  house  of  Cambpell,t 
animated  by  the  passions  of  Highland  chieftains,  should 
have  planned  a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they  should 

•  Johnion's  Tour  to  the  HebrideB.    of  Sir  Walter  Scott    See  the  pre- 
t  Proclamation    of    the    Privy    face  to  the  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Council  of  Scotland,  Feb.  4.  1589.  I       t  «^ohnson*8  Tour  to  the  Hebri- 

give  this  reference  on  the  authority  defl* 
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CHAP,  have  found  an  accomplice,  and  something  more  than 
an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

1692.  The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
time,  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent 
orator.  His  polished  manners  and  lively  conversation 
were  the  delight  of  aristocratical  societies ;  and  none 
who  met  him  in  such  societies  would  have  thought  it 
possible  that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atro- 
cious  crime.  His  political  principles  were  lax,  yet  not 
more  lax  than  those  of  most  Scotch  politicians  of  that 
age.  Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed  to  him.  Those  who 
most  disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to  own  that, 
where  his  schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was 
a  very  goodnatured  man.*  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  gained  a  single  pound  Scots 
by  the  act  which  has  covered  his  name  with  infamy. 
He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  ill. 
There  had  been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family. 
His  property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was 
never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce 
and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid  waste  his  fields, 
burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  an- 
tipathy? This  question  perplexed  the  Master's  contem- 
poraries; and  any  answer  which  may  now  be  oflfered 
ought  to  be  offered  with  diffidence.f  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  is  that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inor- 
dinate, an  unscrupulous,  a  remorseless  zeal  for  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state.  This 
explanation  may  startle  those  who  have  not  considered 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes  recorded 

•  Lockhart's  Memoirs.  ther  estate,  friendship  nor  enmity 
t  What  under  heaven  was  the  in  that  country,  nor  so  much  as 
Master's  hyass  in  this  matter  ?  I  knowledge  of  these  persons,  and  who 
can  imagine  none." —  Impartial  Ac-  was  never  noted  for  cruelty  in  his 
count,  1695.  *'Nor  can  any  man  temper,  should  have  thirsted  after 
of  candour  and  ingenuity  imagine  the  blood  of  these  wretches.'* — Coin- 
that  the  Earl  of  Suir,  who  had  nci-  plete  Hi:5tory  of  Europe,  1707. 
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in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit,  chap. 
We  daily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  ^^^^^ 
their  country,  for  their  favourite  schemes  of  political  1692, 
and  social  reform,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or 
to  avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly  ad- 
dressed to  our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  ani- 
mosity, whatever  virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  But, 
virtue  itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  ima- 
gines that  it  is  in  his  power,  by  violating  some  general 
rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  a 
church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.  He  silences 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart 
against  the  most  touching  spectacles  of  misery,  by  re- 
peating to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that  his 
objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little  evil  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees  he  comes  altogether 
to  forget  the  turpitude  of  the  means  in  the  excellence 
of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates  without  one  in- 
ternal twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for 
the  best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited 
ferocious  marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peace- 
ful and  industrious  population,  that  Everard  Digby 
would  for  a  dukedom  have  blown  a  large  assembly  of 
people  into  the  air,  or  that  Robespierre  would  have 
murdered  for  hire  one  of  the  thousands  whom  he  mur- 
dered from  philanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  him- 
self a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and 
civilisation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  those  who  most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large 
views.  He  justly  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third 
part  of  Scotland  should  be  in  a  state  scarcely  less 
savage  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland,  be,  century 
after  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and  that  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to 
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CHAP,  such  evils.  The  independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of 
^^^^^  petty  sovereigns,  the  contumacious  resistance  which 
1692.  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority  of 
the  C^o^\^l  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their  wars, 
their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their  practice  of  ex- 
acting black  mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and 
more  useful  than  themselves,  naturally  excited  the 
disgust  and  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  poHtic 
gownsman,  who  was,  both  by  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lover  of 
law  and  order.  His  object  was  no  less  than  a  complete 
dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society  in  the  High- 
lands, such  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction  as,  two 
generations  later,  followed  the  battle  of  Culloden.  In 
his  view  the  clans,  as  they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  of  all  the  clans,  the  worst  was  that 
which  inhabited  Glencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawless- 
ness and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  One  of  them,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  some  act  of  violence  or  rapine, 
had  given  information  against  his  companions.  He 
had  been  bound  to  a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief 
had  given  the  first  stab ;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then 
been  plunged  mto  the  wretch's  body.*  By  the  moun- 
taineers such  an  act  was  probably  regarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  patriarchal  jurisdiction.  To  the 
Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  people  among  whom 
such  things  were  done  and  were  approved  ought  to  be 
treated  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device, 
and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  He  was  well  read  in 
history,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had,  in 
his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such  banditti. 

*  Dalrymple,  in  his  Memoirs,  re-  donalds  of  Glencoe,  is  certain  from 

lates  this  story,  without  referring  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  "They 

any  authority.    His  authority  pro-  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  many  black 

bably  was  family  tradition.    That  murthers,"   were   Burnet's  words, 

reports  were  current  in  1 692  of  hor-  written  in  I69S.     He  afterwards 

rible  crimes  committed  by  tlie  Mac-  softened  down  this  expression. 
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He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy  and  what  severity  chap. 
James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the  mosstroopers  of  the  ^^^^^ 
border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  1692. 
over  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  King;  how  John  Armstrong  and  his 
thirty  six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a 
single  prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up  and  turned 
off.  Nop  probably  was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  eccle- 
siastical state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that  great 
pontiff  tell  us  that  there  was  one  formidable  gang  which 
could  not  be  dislodged  from  a  stronghold  among  the 
Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden  were  therefore  loaded 
with  poisoned  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which 
ran  close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  saUied  forth,  seized 
the  prey,  feasted  and  died;  and  the  pious  old  Pope 
exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty 
ruffians,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful 
villages,  had  been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and 
packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus ;  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished  what  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying  those  plans 
into  effect.  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have 
easily  pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never 
showed  any  inclination  to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the 
Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty, 
but  as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade.  In  his 
private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short 
and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable 
Roman  pronounced  the  doom  of  Carthage.  His  pro- 
ject was  no  less  than  this,  that  the  whole  hill  country 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  should 
l>e  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  that  the  Camerons,  the 
Macleans,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Macdo- 
nald,  shoidd  be  rooted  out.    He  therefore  looked  with 
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CHAP,  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconciliation,  and,  while 
^^^^^  others  were  hoping  that  a  little  money  would  set  every- 
1692.  thing  right,  hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that 
whatever  money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  clans  would 
be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and  bayonets. 
To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to  flatter  himself  that 
the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and  would  thus  furnish 
him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that  great  social 
revolution  on  which  his  heart  was  set.*  The  letter 
is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite 
chiefs  should  not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December. 
There  is  something  strangely  terrible  in  the  calnmess 
and  conciseness  with  which  the  instructions  are  given. 
"  Your  troops  will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of 
Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's  and 
Glencoe's.  Your  power  shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope 
the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with  pri- 
soners."! 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news 
arrived  in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs,  after  hold- 
ing out  long,  had  at  last  appeared  before  the  Sheriffs 
and  taken  the  oaths.  Lochiel,  the  most  eminent 
man  among  them,  had  not  only  declared  that  he  would 
live  and  die  a  true  subject  to  King  William,  but  had 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  England,  in  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand. 
In  London  it  was  announced  exultingly  that  every 
clan,  without  exception,  had  submitted  in  time;  and 

*  That  the  plan  originally  framed  is  in   the  Appendix   to  the  first 

by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  such  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  valuable 

as  I  have  represented  it,  is  clear  History  of  Scotland.  "  It  appeared^" 

from  parts  of  his  letters  which  are  says  Burnet  (ii.  157.),    that  a  black 

quoted  in  the  Report  of  l605 ;  and  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off 

from  his  letters  to  Breadalbane  of  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  gr^at 

October  2?.,  December  2.,  and  De-  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  be  in 

cember  S.  I69I-    Of  these  letters  all  above  six  thousand  persons." 
to  Breadalbane  the  last  two  are  in       t  This  letter  is  in  the  Report  of 

Dairy mple'a  Appendix.    The  first  169.^. 
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the  announcement  was  generally  thought  most  satis-  chap. 
factory.*  But  the  Master  of  Stair  was  bitterly  dis-  ^^^^ 
appointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue  to  1692. 
he  v^Bt  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scot- 
land. A  golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
law  had  been  suffered  to  escape,  and  might  Jiever  re- 
turn. K  only  the  Macdonalds  would  have  stood  out, 
nay,  if  an  example  could  but  have  been  made  of  the 
two  worst  Macdonalds,  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  it  would 
have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that  even  Kep- 
poch and  Glencoe,  marauders  who  in  any  well  governed 
country  would  have  been  hanged  thirty  years  before, 
were  safe.f  While  the  Master  was  brooding  over 
thoughts  like  these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort. 
The  report  that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths  within 
the  prescribed  time  was  erroneous.  The  Secretary  was 
consoled.  One  clan,  then,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
government,  and  that  clan  the  most  lawless  of  all. 
One  great  act  of  justice,  nay  of  charity,  might  be  per- 
formed. One  terrible  and  memorable  example  might 
be  given.J 

Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the 
oaths.  He  had  taken  them,  indeed,  too  late  to  be  en- 
titled to  plead  the  letter  of  the  royal  promise :  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  them  was  one  which  evidently 
ought  not  to  have  been  concealed  from  those  who  were 
to  decide  his  fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the 
history  is  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was,  in  all 
probability,  directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair,  the  evi- 
dence of  Mac  lan's  tardy  submission  was  suppressed. 
The  certificate  which  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had 
transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid 

*  London  Gazette,  January  14.  Master  of  Stair  to  Levingstone,  Jan. 

and  18.  I69.J.  9.  I69I,  ^^oted  in  the  Report  of 

I     I  could  have  wished  the  Mac-  1695. 
donalds  had  not  divided ;  and  I  am       %  Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to 

sorry  that  Keppoch  and  Mackian  Levingstone,  Jan.  II.I69J,  quoted 

of  Glenco  are  safe." — ^Letter  of  the  in  the  Report  of  Ib'95. 
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CHAP,   before  the  board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some 
^^^^^    persons  high  in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord  Presi- 
1692.    dent  Sta,ir,  the  father  of  the  Secretary.    These  persons 
pronounced  the  certificate  irregular,  and,  indeed,^bso- 
lutely  null ;  and  it  was  cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  con- 
cert with  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  a  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  people  of  Glencoe.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  question 
whether  Mac  Ian  and  his  people  should  or  should  not 
be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law. 
The  Master  of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the  royal 
closet.  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never  heard 
the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as  banditti.  He 
knew  that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the  prescribed  day. 
That  they  had  come  in  after  that  day  he  did  not 
know.  If  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he  must 
have  thought  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which 
a  quiet  and  industrious  population  had  suffered  so 
much  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He 
signed  it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read 
it.  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  public  business 
knows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and  indeed 
must  sign,  documents  which  they  have  not  read :  and  of 
all  documents  a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any 
map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a  Sovereign  whose  mind 
was  full  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
depend.*  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the 

♦  Burnet,  in  l693,  wrote  thus  net  MS.  Ilarl.  6584.    There  is  no 

about  William : — "  He  suffers  mat-  sign  either  of  procrastination  or  of 

ters  to  run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  undue  haste  in  William's  corre- 

of  papers ;  and  then  he  signs  them  spondence   with    Heinsius.  The 

as  much  too  fast  as  he  was  before  triith  is,  that  the  King  understood 

too  slow  in  despatching  them.*'  Bur-  Continental  politics  thoroughly,  and 
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order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  chap. 
BO  reason  for  blaming  him.   That  order,  directed  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  "  As 
for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be 
well  distinguished  from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves."    These  words  naturally  bear  a 
sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but  for  the  hor- 
rible event  which  followed,  have  been  universally  un- 
derstood in  that  sense.    It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  every  government  to  extirpate  gangs  of 
thieves.    This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to 
be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  that 
every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed  after  a  fair 
trial^  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If 
William  had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were 
submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he  would  probably 
have  understood  them  to  mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be 
occupied  by  troops,  that  resistance,  if  resistance  were 
attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that 
severe  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading 
members  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  active  young  freebooters, 
who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  broad  sword  than  the 
plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  do^vn  into 
quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the 
American  plantations,  and  that  those  Macdonalds  who 
were  suflfered  to  remain  in  their  native  valley  were  to 
be  disarmed  and  required  to  give  hostages  for  good 
behaviour.    A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we 
know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
the  political  circles  of  Edinburgh.*    There  can  be  little 

gave  his  whole  mind  to  them.    To    and  to  Scotch  business  least  of  all. 
£nglish  business  he  attended  Icss^       *  Impartial  Account^  l695. 
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CHAP,    doubt  that  William  would  have  deserved  well  of  his 
flifi'   people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not  only 
1692.    the  tribe  of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose 
calling  was  to  steal  cattle  and  bum  houses. 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was 
of  a  different  kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole 
race  of  thieves,  the  whole  damnable  race.  Such  was  the 
lanffuaffe  in  which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied 
the  geography  of  the  wild  country  which  surrounded 
Glencoe,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  infernal  skill. 
If  possible,  the  blow  must  be  quick,  and  crushing,  and 
altogether  unexpected.  But  if  Mac  Ian  should  appre- 
hend danger  and  should  attempt  to  take  refdge  in  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every  road 
barred.  The  pass  of  Rannoch  must  be  secured.  The 
Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in  Strath  Tay,  must 
be  told  that,  if  he  harbours  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at 
his  peril.  Breadalbane  promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives  on  one  side,  Mac  Galium  More  on  another. 
It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  it  was  win- 
ter. This  was  the  time  to  maul  the  wretches.  The 
nights  were  so  long,  the  mountain  tops  so  cold  and 
stormy,  that  even  the  hardiest  men  could  not  long  bear 
exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a  roof  or  a  spark 
of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find 
shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he 
wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing  a  great 
wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Duty,  justice,  nay 
charity  and  mercy,  were  the  names  under  which  he  dis- 
guised his  cruelty ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable 
that  the  disguise  imposed  upon  himself.* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort 
William,  was  not  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
design.   He  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man ;  he  was 

♦  See  his  Letters  quoted  in  the  Report  of  I695,  «ud  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 
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mucli  distressed  when  he  learned  that  the  government  chap. 
was  determined  on  severity;  and  it  was  probably  ^^"^ 
thought  that  his  heart  might  fail  him  in  the  most  criti-  1692. 
cal  moment.  He  was  directed  to  put  a  strong  detach- 
ment mider  the  orders  of  his  second  in  command, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a  signifi- 
cant hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  character  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  Of  the  troops 
entrusted  to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Campbells, 
and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised  by  Argyle,  and 
called  by  Argyle's  name.  It  was  probably  thought 
that,  on  such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove  too 
strong  for  the  mere  habit  of  military  obedience,  and 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had 
not  been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged 
between  the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people  of  Mac 
Galium  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe 
men  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act 
would  probably  not  have  wanted  apologists,  and  most 
certMnly  would  not  have  wanted  precedents.  But  the 
Master  of  Stair  had  strongly  recommended  a  different 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm  were  given,  the 
nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty;  and  to  hunt 
them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would,  even  with  all  the 
help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle  could  give,  be  a  long 
and  difficult  business.  "  Better,"  he  wrote,  "  not  med- 
dle with  them  than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the 
thing  is  resolved,  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden."*  He 
was  obeyed;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Glencoe 
men  should  perish,  not  by  military  execution,  but  by 
the  most  dastardly  and  perfidious  form  of  assassination. 

Oh  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  sol- 
diers of  Argyle's  regiment,  commanded  by  a  captain 
named  Campbell  and  a  lieutenant  named  Lindsay, 

•  Report  of  iGp/j. 
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CHAP,  marched  to  Glencoe,  Captain  Campbell  was  commonly 
called  in  Scotland  Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his 

1692.  property  lay.  He  had  every  qualification  for  the  ser- 
vice on  which  he  was  employed,  an  unblushing  forehead, 
a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a  heart  of  adamant.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  few  Campbells  who  were  likely  to 
be  trusted  and  welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds :  for  his 
niece  was  married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of  Mac 
Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some 
anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came,  accompanied  by  twenty 
clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this 
visit  meant.  Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the 
soldiers  came  as  friends,  and  wanted  nothing  but  quar- 
ters. They  were  kindly  received,  and  were  lodged 
under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little  community. 
Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  tacksman  who  was  named,  from  the  duster  of 
cabins  over  which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen. 
Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to  the  abode  of  the 
old  cliief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  clan,  who  governed  the  small  hamlet  of  Auchnaion, 
found  room  there  for  a  party  commanded  by  a  serjeant 
named  Barbour.  Provisions  were  liberally  supplied. 
There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fattened 
in  distant  pastures ;  nor  was  any  pajnnent  demanded : 
for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  marauders 
rivalled  the  Bedouins.  During  twelve  days  the  soldiers 
lived  familiarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac 
Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems  to 
have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The  officers  passed 
much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his  family.  The  long 
evenings  were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the 
help  of  some  packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way 
to  that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French 
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brandy  which  was  probably  part  of  James's  farewell  gift  chap, 
to  his  Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be 
warmly  attached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alex-  1^92. 
ander.  Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his 
morning  draught.  Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute 
attention  all  the  avenues  by  which,  when  the  signal  for 
the  slaughter  should  be  given,  the  Macdonalds  might 
I  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hiUs;  and  he  reported  the 
result  of  his  observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He  hoped  that, 
before  that  time,  he  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four 
hundred  men,  and  should  have  stopped  all  the  earths  in 
which  the  old  fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and 
his  sons  were  nicknamed  by  the  murderers,  —  could 
take  refuge.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamilton 
had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on,  and  to  slay 
every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops 
made  slow  progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time. 
While  they  were  contending  with  the  wind  and  snow, 
Glenlyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those 
whom  he  meant  to  butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine 
with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some 
evil  was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chiefs  eldest 
son.  The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ; 
and  some  of  them  uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it 
is  said,  were  overheard  whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this 
job :"  one  of  them  muttered,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  fight 
the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kiU  men  in  their  beds — "  "  We 
must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  answered  another  voice.  "  If 
there  is  any  thing  wrong,  our  oflScers  must  answer  for 
it."  John  Macdonald  was  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after 
midnight,  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon 
and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  their 
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CHAP,  aims  ready  for  action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked 
^^^^^  what  these  preparations  meant.  Glenlyon  was  profuse 
1692.  of  friendly  assurances.  "  Some  of  Glengarry's  people 
have  been  harrying  the  country.  We  are  getting 
ready  to  march  against  them.  You  are  quite  safe^ 
Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were  in  any  danger,  I  should 
not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and  hb 
wife?''  John's  suspicions  were  quieted.  He  returned 
to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men 
were  still  some  miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they 
were  to  have  secured  were  open.  But  the  orders 
which  Glenlyon  had  received  were  precise;  and  he 
began  to  execute  them  at  the  little  village  where  he 
was  himself  quartered.  His  host  Inverrigen  and  nine 
other  Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy  twelve 
years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  legs,  and  begged 
hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any  thing :  he  would  go 
any  where :  he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world. 
Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting: 
but  a  ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  up 
early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his 
family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid 
him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying  on  the 
floor.  His  brother,  who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt, 
called  to  Serjeant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers, 
and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  open 
air.  "  Well,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  I  will  do  you  that  fa- 
vour for  the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have  eaten." 
The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the 
darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid  over 
their  faces,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
old  Chief  and  had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly 
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language.    The  door  was  opened.    Mac  Ian,  while  chap. 
putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants  to  ^^^^^ 
bring  some  refreshment  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  1692. 
through  the  head.    Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain 
whh  him.    His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in 
such  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens 
were  accustomed  to  wear.    The  assassins  pulled  off  her 
clothes  and  trinkets.    The  rings  were  not  easily  taken 
from  her  fingers :  but  a  soldier  tore  them  away  with 
his  teeth.    She  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is 
to  be  ascribed,  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability : 
but  the  execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt 
and  infamy.  A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three 
fourths  of  the  Glencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part 
in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  possessed  in  per- 
fection. But  neither  seems  to  have  had  much  profes- 
sional skill.  Hamilton  had  arranged  his  plan  without 
making  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country 
and  at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to 
be  bad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths,  as  he 
called  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time.  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  conunitted  the  error  of  despatching  their  hosts 
with  firearms  instead  of  using  the  cold  steel.  The 
peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from  three 
different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was 
doing.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half  naked  peasantry 
fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of  their 
pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who  had 
been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction,  contrived 
to  escape.  They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful 
servants.  John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
become  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling 
just  as  twenty  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up 
to  it.  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived. 
He  found  the  work  not  even  half  performed.  About 
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CHAP,   thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on  the  dunghills 

 .    before  the  doors.    One  or  two  women  were  seen  among 

1692.    the  number,  and,  a  yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  flighty 
a  little  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult 
of  the  butchery  from  some  infant.    One  aged  Macdo* 
nald  was  found  alive.    He  was  probably  too  infirm  to  ? 
fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  included  in  ; 
the  orders  under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted.    Hamilton  ; 
murdered  the  old  man  in  cold  blood.    The  deserted 
hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire ;  and  the  troops  departed,  ' 
driving  away  with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine 
hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the  small  shaggy 
ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that 
the  sufierings  of  the  fugitives  were  terrible.  How 
many  old  men,  how  many  women  with  babes  in  their 
arms,  sank  down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ; 
how  many,  having  crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hunger, 
into  nooks  among  the  precipices,  died  in  those  dark 
holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain 
ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness  and  want  were 
not  less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slain  by  the  as- 
sassins. When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds 
crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to 
the  spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  collected 
the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the  smoking  ruins, 
and  performed  some  rude  rites  of  sepulture.  The  tra- 
dition nms  that  the  hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took 
his  seat  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  place  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  murdered 
brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty  years  later 
that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  population  of  the 
valley.* 

•  Deposition  of  Ronald  Macdo-  1 773.  I  quote  Mrs.  Grant's  autho- 
nald  in  the  Report  of  I695  ;  Let-  rity  only  for  what  she  herself  heard 
ters  from  the  Mountains,  May  17.    and  saw.    Her  account  of  the  roas- 
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The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  chap. 
escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by 
fiemdne.  The  whole  domain  was  a  waste.  Houses,  1692. 
bamS)  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  herds,  flocks, 
horses,  were  gone.  Many  months  must  elapse  before 
the  clan  would  be  able  to  raise  on  its  own  ground  the 
means  of  supporting  even  the  most  miserable  existence.* 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events  should 
not  have  been  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  execra- 
tion from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  years  elapsed  before  the  public  in- 
dignation was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months 
elapsed  before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found 
credit  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  government. 
That  the  massacre  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  London  Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  which 
were  scarcely  less  courtly  than  the  Gazettes,  or  in 
pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors,  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in 
private  journals  and  letters,  written  by  persons  free  from 
aU  restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary.  There  is  not  a 
word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In  Narcissus 
Luttrell's  Diary  is  a  remarkable  entry  made  five  weeks 
after  the  butchery.  The  letters  from  Scotland,  he  says, 
described  that  Idngdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except 

sacre  was  written  apparently  without  Pollio  in  the  Life  of  Ingenuns.  In- 

the  assist^ce  of  books,  and  is  grossly  gcnuus  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 

incorrect.    Indeed  she  makes  a  mis-  Mcesia.    He  was  defeated  and  killed, 

take  of  two  years  as  to  the  date.  Gallienus  ordered  the  i;vhole  province 

*  I  have  taken  the  account  of  the  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of 

Massacre  of  Glencoe  chiefly  from  his  lieutenants  in  language  to  which 

the  Report  of  I695,  and  from  the  that  of  the  Master  of  Stair  bore  but 

Gallienus  Redivivus.   An  unlearned,  too  much  resemblance.    **  Non  mihi 

and  indeed  a  learned,  reader  may  be  satisfacies  si  tantum  armatos  occide- 

at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  Jacobites  ris,  quos  et  fors  belli  interinicre  po- 

should  have  selected  so  strange  a  tuisset.   Perimendus  est  omnis  sexus 

title  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  massacre  virilis.    Occidendus  est  quicunque 

of  Glencoe.    The  explanation  will  maledixit  Occidendus  est  quicunque 

be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  male  voluit.  Lacera.  Decide.  Con- 

Gallienus,  preserved  by  Trebellius  cide." 
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CHAP,  that  there  was  still  some  grambling  about  ecclesiastical  ^ 
^^"^  questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  reported  dl  « 
1692-  the  Scotch  news  to  their  government.  They  thought  - 
it  worth  while,  about  this  time,  to  mention  that  a  collier 
had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the 
Edinburgh  mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a 
tongue  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  had 
been  stranded  near  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not  hinted  in 
any  of  their  despatches  that  there  was  any  rumour  of 
any  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  Highlands.  Re- 
ports that  some  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  slain  did 
indeed,  in  about  three  weeks,  travel  through  Edinburgh 
up  to  London.  But  these  reports  were  vague  and 
contradictory  ;  and  the  very  worst  of  them  was  fisur 
from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The  Whig  ver- 
sion of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian  had 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  soldiers,  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his 
clan  had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version, 
written  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-third  of  March, 
appeared  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  ApriL 
Glenlyon,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment 
from  Argyle's  regiment,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to 
surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed 
thirty  six  men  and  boys  and  four  women.*  In  this 
there  was  nothing  very  strange  or  shocking.  A  night 
attack  on  a  gang  of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong 
natural  fortress  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  military 
operation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  such 
an  attack,  the  most  humane  man  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child.  The  circumstances 
which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality, 
the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality, 
of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinking,  of 

♦  What  I  have  called  the  Whig    as  the  Jacobite  yenion,  in  the  Paris 
version  of  the  story  is  given,  as  well    Gazette  of  April  7.  I692. 
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cardpLaying,  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburgh  chap. 
dSrrespondent  of  the  Paris  Gazette;  and  we  may  there-  ^^^^^ 
fore  confidently  infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  1692* 
yet  unknown  even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malecon- 
tents  residing  in  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done.  In 
the  south  of  the  island  the  matter  produced,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  scarcely  any  sensation.  To  the 
Londoner  of  those  days  Appin  was  what  Cafiraria  or 
Borneo  is  to  us.  He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing 
that  some  Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and 
killed  than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amakosah 
cattle  stealers  has  been  cut  off,  or  that  a  bark  full  of 
Malay  pirates  has  been  simk.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  nothing  had  been  done  in  Glencoe  beyond  what 
was  doing  in  many  other  glens.  There  had  been  a 
night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between 
the  Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Campbells 
had  knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out.  From  a 
letter  written  at  Edinburgh  about  two  months  after  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  it  appears  that  the  horrible 
story  was  already  current  among  the  Jacobites  of  that 
city.  In  the  summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quar- 
tered in  the  south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men 
made  strange  confessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what 
they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  preceding  winter. 
The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the  clue,  and  fol- 
lowed it  resolutely :  their  secret  presses  went  to  work ; 
and  at  length,  near  a  year  after  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  it  was  pubUshed  to  the  world.*    But  the 

♦  I  believe  that  the  circumstances  was  then  used  down  to  what  we 

which  give  so  peculiar  a  character  of  should  call  the  25th  of  March  \69S. 

atrocity  to  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  Leslie's  book  contains  some  remarks 

were  first  published  in  print  by  on  a  sermon  by  Tillotson  which  was 

Charles  Leslie  in  the  Appendix  to  not  printed  till  November  I692. 

his  answer  to  King.    The  date  of  The  Gallienus  lledivivus  speedily 

Leslie's  answer  is          But  it  must  followed, 
be  remembered  that  the  date  of  1692 
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CHAP,   world  was  long  incredulous.    The  habitual  men( 


of  the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them  an  ap- 
169«.  propriate  punishment.  Now,  when,  for  the  first  tin^ 
they  told  the  truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romanc- 
ing. They  complained  bitterly  that  the  story,  though 
perfectly  authentic,  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a 
factious  lie.*  So  late  as  the  year  1695,  Hickes,  in  a 
tract  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  darling  tale 
of  the  Theban  legion  against  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment  drawn  from  the  silence  of  historians,  remarked 
that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  any  historian 
would  make  mention  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  There 
were  in  England,  he  said,  many  thousands  of  well 
educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  massacre, 
or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.f 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty 
began  very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be 
called  guilty,  was  much  disturbed.  Breadalbane,  har- 
dened as  he  was,  felt  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the 
dread  of  retribution.  A  few  days  after  the  Macdonalds 
had  returned  to  their  old  dwellingplace,  his  steward 
visited  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Glencoe,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to 
sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl  guiltless 
of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  They  were  assured 
that,  if  they  would  do  this,  all  His  Lordship's  great  in- 
fluence should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the 
Crown  a  free  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  forfeitures.  J 
Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable  coffee- 
house at  Edinburgh,  and  talked  loudly  and  self-compla- 
cently  about  the  important  service  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  among  the  mountains.  Some  of  his  sol- 
diers, however,  who  observed  him  closely,  whispered 
that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on.    He  was  not  the  man 


♦  Gallienus  Redlvivus.  *  Report  of  I695. 

I  Hickes  on  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  IGQS, 
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that  Tie  had  "been  l^efore  that  night.  The  form  of  his  chap. 
countenance  was  changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  ^vul 
whether  he  waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  for  ever  before  1692. 
him.* 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadal- 
bone,  whatever  spectres  might  haunt  Glenlyon,  the 
Master  of  Stair  had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  He  was 
indeed  mortified:  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the 
blunders  of  Hamilton  and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of 
the  daomable  breed.  "Do  right,  and  fear  nobody;'' 
such  is  the  language  of  his  letters.  "  Can  there  be  a 
more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of  thieving? 
The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that  any  got  away."f 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  wiiiiam 
in  all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  ^ntSeSf 
cast  a  dark  shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the 
Continent,  leaving  the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  Eng- 
]and.| 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he 
had  been  aware  that  the  French  Government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  our  island.^  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  Death  of 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Louvois 
was  no  more.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military 
administration  of  his  country  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury :  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two 
wars  which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and  had 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French  arms ; 

♦  GaUienus  Redivivus.  WiUiam  wrote  thus :  "  Je  ne 

f  Report  of  1695.  p^jg  y^^g  dissimuler  que  je  cora- 

X  London  Gazette,  Mar.  7. 109^.  mence  k  apprehender  une  descente 

§  Burnet  (ii.  9^*)  s^ys  that  the  en  Angleterre,  quoique  je  n^aye  pu 

King  was  not  at  this  time  informed  le  croire  d  abord  :  mais  les  avis  sont 

of  the  intenUons  of  the  French  Go-  si  multiplies  de  tous  les  cotes,  et 

femment.    Ralph  contradicts  Bur-  accompagn^sde  tan tde  particular! t^s, 

net  with  great  asperity.    But  that  qu*il  n'est  plus  gucre  possible  d*en 

Burnet  was  in  the  right  is  proved  douter."    I  quote  from  the  French 

beyond  dispute  by  William's  corre-  translation  among  the  Mackintosh 

spoadence  with  Heinsius.  So  late  as  MSS* 
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CHAP,   and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third  waif  ^• 
^^^^^   which  tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost.   Between  ^• 
1^.    him  and  the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plau  - 
into  execution  there  was  little  harmony.    His  imperii  ' 
ous  temper  and  his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him 
to  interfere  too  much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  ^ 
the  field,  even  when  those  troops  were  commanded  by  * 
Cond^  by  Turenne  or  by  Luxemburg.    But  he  wai  i 
the  greatest  Adjutant  General,  the  greatest  Quarter^  i 
master  General,  the  greatest  Commissary  General,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  made  i 
a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining,  distributing, 
equipping  and  provisioning  armies.    In  spite,  however, 
of  his  abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious 
to  Lewis  and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.    On  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  King  and  the  minister  transacted 
business  together,  the  ill  humour  on  both  sides  broke 
violently  forth.    The  servant,  in  his  vexation,  dashed 
his  portfolio  on  the  ground.    The  master,  forgetting, 
what  he  seldom  forgot,  that  a  King  should  be  a  gentle- 
man, lifted  his  cane.   Fortunately  his  wife  was  present. 
She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught  his  arm.  She 
then  got  Louvois  out  of  the  room,  and  exhorted  him  to 
come  back  the  next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  next  day  he  came ;  but  with  death  in  his  face. 
The  King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and  take  care  of 
himself.    That  evening  the  great  minister  died.* 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  His  death  was  therefore  regarded 
at  Saint  Germains  as  a  fortunate  event.f  It  was  how- 
ever necessary  to  look  sad,  and  to  send  a  gentleman  to 
Versailles  with  some  words  of  condolence.  The  mes- 
senger found  the  gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  assembled 
round  their  master  on  the  terrace  above  the  orangery. 

*  Burnet,  ii.  9*^*  and  Onslow's    Memoires  de  Dangeau. 
note ;  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon ;       f  Life  of  James  ii.  411,  412. 
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^Sir,"  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so  easy  and  cheerful  that  chap. 
it  fiUed  all  the  bystanders  with  amazement,  "  present  ^^^^^ 
my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  1692. 
England,  and  tell  them  that  neither  my  affairs  nor 
theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happened." 
These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  intimate  that  the 
influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  exerted  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Stuart**  One  compliment,  however,  a 
compliment  which  cost  France  dear,  Lewis  thought  it 
right  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant.  The 
Marquess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was  placed,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  young  man  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
abilities,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  employed  in 
basiness  of  grave  importance.  But  his  passions  were 
strong;  his  judgment  was  not  ripe;  and  his  sudden 
elevation  turned  his  head.  His  manners  gave  general 
disgust.  Old  officers  complained  that  he  kept  them 
long  in  his  antechamber  while  he  was  amusing  himself 
with  his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers.  Those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  disgusted  by  his 
rudeness  and  arrogance.  As  was  natural  at  his  age, 
he  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means  of  procuring  plea- 
sure. Millions  of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luxu- 
rious villa  where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office 
in  gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery  and  foaming 
champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as 
an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  proper 
hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when  in  truth  he  had  been 
playing  truant  among  his  boon  companions  and  mis- 
tresses. "  The  French  King,"  said  William,  "  has  an  ' 
odd  taste.  He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mistress, 
and  a  young  man  for  his  minister."! 

•  M^moires  de  Dangeau ;  Me-  thing  escaped, 

moires    de    Saint    Simon.     Saint  t  Me'moires   de  Saint   Simon ; 

Simon  wis  on    the   terrace,  and,  Burnet,  ii.  9,5.;  Guardian  No.  48. 

young  as  he  was,  observed  this  sin-  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to 

gukr  scene  with  an  eye  which  no«  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims^  which  is 
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CHAP.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by  pursuing 
that  course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates 
1692-  of  Saint  Germains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
He  was  not  maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well 
knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers.  He  had 
excellent  information  :  he  had  excellent  judgment :  he 
calculated  the  chances ;  and  he  saw  that  a  descent  was 
likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail  disastrously  and  disgracefully. 
James  might  well  be  impatient  to  try  the  experiment, 
though  the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  against  him.  He 
might  gain ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy had  left  him  nothing  to  risk.  His  food,  his  drink, 
his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest 
chance  of  recovering  the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had 
thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake  what  was  not 
his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  the  grandeur 
and  the  safety  of  the  French  monarchy.  To  a  French 
statesman  such  a  wager  might  weU  appear  in  a  diiferent 
light.  But  Louvois  was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  against  England.* 

The  The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted. 

TCTnrae^  It  was  rcsolvcd  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the 

determines  coast  of  Normaudv,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Irish 

to  send  an  .  i-i  -it-i        i  •         1      t  1  ^ 

expedition  rcgimcuts  which  wcrc  m  the  1^  rench  service  should  be 
l^gia*nd.    assembled  under  their  countryman  Sarsfield.  With 
them  were  to  be  joined  about  ten  thousand  French 
troops.    The  whole  army  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was 
to  convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the 
dockyards  both  of  Britanny  and  of  Provence  immense 

quoted  by  Voltaire  in  the  Siecle  de  from  James  urging  Lewis  to  invade 

Louis  XI v.  England.     Both  were  written  in 

*  In  the  Nairne  papers  printed  January  I692. 
by  Macpherson  are  two  memorials 
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preparations  were  made.    Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  chap. 
some  of  which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  ^^"^ 
built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Brest  under  1692. 
Tourville.    The  Count  of  Estrees,  with  thirty  five  more, 
was  to  sail  from  Toulon.    Ushant  was  fixed  for  the 
place  of  rendezvous.    The  very  day  was  named.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen 
or  of  vessels  for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime 
trade,  all  privateering  was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a 
royal  mandate.*    Three  hundred  transports  were  col- 
lected near  the  spot  where  the  troops  were  to  embark. 
It  was  hoped  that  all  would  be  ready  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  English  ships  were  half  rigged  or 
half  manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war  was 
in  the  ChanneLf 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the  James  be- 
EngUsh  fleet  should  faU  in  with  hun,  it  would  not  ^^^in^!^ 
oppose  him.    He  imagined  that  he  was  personally  a  |«h  fleet 
£Eivourite  with  the  mariners  of  all  ranks.    His  emissa-  to  hl^  ^ 
ries  had  been  busy  among  the  naval  officers,  and  had 
found  some  who  remembered  him  with  kindness,  and 
others  who  were  out  of  humour  with  the  men  now  in 
power.    All  the  wild  talk  of  a  class  of  people  not  dis- 
tinguished by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was  reported  to 
him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief 
that  he  had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  the 
vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts.   Yet  he  should  have 
known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought  himself  ill  used 
by  the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when 
drawn  on  by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government,  and 
curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that 
government,  and  yet  might  be  by  no  means  prepared 
to  go  over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  battle.  Of 
the  malecontent  officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1 5. 169^.    net,  ii.  92. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  478. 
I  Memoires  de  Berwick ;  Bur«    49 !• 
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CH\P.   impa^tient       desert,  the  great  majority  had  probably 

^^^^^  given  no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  an 
1692.  idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they  were  drunk,  and 
forgotten  when  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from 
whom  he  expected  support,  Rear  Admiral  Carter,  had 
indeed  heard  and  perfectly  understood  what  the  Jaco- 
bite agents  had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and 
had  reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.* 

Conduct  of     But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Russell. 

RiuueU.  That  false,  arrogant  and  wayward  politician  was  to 
command  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  had  never  ceased  to 
assure  the  Jacobite  emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on 
effecting  a  Restoration.  Those  emissaries  fiilly  reck- 
oned, if  not  on  his  entire  cooperation,  yet  at  least  on 
his  connivance ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might  easily  convey  an 
army  to  our  shores.  James  flattered  himself  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the  island. 
But  in  truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  enterprise  would  have  been  only  beginning. 
Two  years  before  he  had  received  a  lesson  by  which  he 
should  have  profited.  He  had  then  deceived  himself 
and  others  into  the  belief  that  the  English  were  regret- 
ting him,  were  pining  for  him,  were  eager  to  rise  in 
arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  William 
was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration  was  entrusted  to  a  woman.  Then,  as 
now,  there  were  few  regular  troops  in  England.  Tor- 
rington  had  then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  govern- 
ment which  he  served  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The 
French  fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  during  several  weeks, 
victorious  and  dominant  in  the  Channel,  landed  some 
troops  on  the  southern  coast.  The  immediate  effect 
had  been  that  whole  counties,  without  distinction  of 
Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up, 
as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and  that  the  Jacobite 

♦  History  of  the  late  Conspiracy,  1693* 
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I  jKijrv  wliidi  had,  a  £sw  days  before,  seemed  to  be  half  chap. 
[  Ihe  natioii,  had  crouched  down  in  silent  terror,  and  had 

iifldf  so  small  that  it  had,  during  some  time,  ^692. 
m  invifliUe.   What  reason  was  there  for  believing 
It  the  mnltitiide  who  had,  in  1690,  at  the  first  light- 
ing of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes,  scythes, 
to  defiend  their  native  soil  against  the  French,  would 
mom  weloome  the  French  as  allies  ?   And  of  the  army 
l^wiiich  James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  Frendi 
the  least  odious  part.   More  than  half  of  that 
to  consist  of  Irish  Papists ;  and  the  feeling, 
of  hatred  and  scorn,  with  which  the  Irish 
\  had  long  been  regarded  hy  the  English  Protest- 
liad  by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehe* 
before  unknown.    The  hereditary  slaves,  it,  was 
had  been  for  a  moment  free ;  and  that  moment 
.  soffioed  to  prove  that  they  knew  neither  how  to  use 
nor  ham  to  defoid  their  freedom.    During  their  short 
Moendency  they  had  done  nothing  but  slay,  and  bum, 
and  piUage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and  confiscate. 
Li  tluree  years  they  had  committed  such  waste  on  their 
native  hmd  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligence  and 
industry  would  scarcely  repair.     They  would  have 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  world,  if 
they  had  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal. 
But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the  walls  of 
Londonderry.    They  had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeo- 
manry of  Enniskillen.    The  Prince  whom  they  now 
presumed  to  think  that  they  could  place,  by  force  of 
arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them  with 
their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he  would  never 
again  trust  to  their  soldiership.    On  this  subject  Eng- 
lishmen were  of  one  mind.     Tories,  Nonjurors,  even 
Roman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the 
ill  fated  race.    It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess 
what  eflfect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appear- 
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CHAP,  ance  on  out  soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  we 

had  vanquished  and  trampled  down. 
i()92.  James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe 
teaching  of  experience,  believed  whatever  his  corre- 
spondents in  England  told  him  ;  and  they  told  him  that 
the  whole  nation  was  impatiently  expecting  him,  that 
both  the  West  and  the  North  were  ready  to  rise,  that 
he  would  proceed  from  the  place  of  landing  to  White- 
hall with  as  little  opposition  as  when,  in  old  times,  he 
returned  from  a  progress.  Ferguson  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  confidence  with  which  he  predicted  a  com- 
plete and  bloodless  victory.  He  and  his  printer,  he  was 
absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in 
the  realm  to  take  horse  for  Ilis  Majesty.  Many  other 
agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country,  during  the 
winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  had  much  success  in  the  counties  south 
of  Trent.  But  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among  the 
Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion 
of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  preparations  for  an  insurrec- 
tion were  made.  Arms  were  privately  bought ;  oflBicers 
were  appointed;  yeomen,  small  farmers,  grooms,  hunts- 
men, were  induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave  in  their 
names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  mount  at  the  first  signal.* 
A  daogh-  One  of  the  circumstances  which  fiUed  James,  at  this 
Jai^^"  time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant 
and  near  her  delivery.  He  flattered  himself  that  malice 
itself  would  be  ashamed  to  repeat  any  longer  the  story 
of  the  warming  pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that 
story  had  deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  alle- 

♦  Life  of  James^  ii.  479*  5^4.    Memorials  furnished  by  Ferguson  to 
Holmes  in  the  N&irne  Papers. 
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^■noe.  He  took,  on  this  occacdon,  all  those  precautioiis  chap. 
vluchfiofar  years  before,  he  h  ^yiit 
ioEbonie  to  take.  He  contrived  to  transmit  to  England  1692. 
letters  aoimnomng  many  Protestant  women  of  quality 
to  aariat  at  the  expected  birth;  and  he  promised,  in 
Ike  name  of  Ida  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian  King, 
liut  they  ahonld  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  safety.  Had 
flome  of  these  witnesses  been  invited  to  Saint  James's 
Oft  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June  1688,  the  House 
of  Staart  might,  perhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our  island. 
But  it  18  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one.  It 
sngfat  be  true  that  a  calumnious  £able  had  done  much 
to  faring  about  the  Revolution.  But  it  by  no  means 
fiDowed  that  the  most  complete  refutation  of  that  fable 
-would  bring  about  a  Restoration.  Not  a  single  lady 
crasaed  the  sea  in  obedience  to  James's  call.  His 
Qoeen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  but  this  event 
produced  no'  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of  pubUc 
ftding  in  England.* 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were  Prepara- 
going  on  fast.    He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  1^  Eng-*^*^ 
the  place  of  embarkation  before  the  English  government  la^j^  to  re- 
was  at  all  aware  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  ^on^ 
It  had  been  long  known  indeed  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy;  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  had  been  assembled  merely  that  they 
might  be  mustered  and  drilled  before  they  were  sent  to 
Flanders,  Piedmont,  and  Catalonia,  f    Now,  however, 
intelligence,  arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt 
that  an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately  attempted. 
Vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were  made.  The 
equipping  and  manning  of  the  ships  was  urged  forward 
with  vigour.    The  regular  troops  were  drawn  together 
between  London  and  the  sea.  A  great  camp  was  formed 
on  the  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.    The  militia 

*  Life  of  James^  ii.  474.  f  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of 

the  spring  of  I692. 
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CHAP,  all  over  the  kingdom  was  called  out.  Two  Westminster 
^^^^^    regiments  and  six  City  regiments,  making  up  a  force 
1C92.    of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men,  were  arrayed  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the  Queen. 
The  trainbands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast.    Watchmen  were  posted  by  the 
beacons.    Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned,  some  difh 
armed,  some  held  to  bail.    The  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite,  was  searched.    He  had 
had  time  to  bum  his  papers  and  to  hide  his  arms;  but 
his  stables  presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance. 
Horses  enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were 
at  the  mangers  ;  and  this  evidence,  though  not  l^aUy 
sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought 
sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  Privy 
Council  in  sending  him  to  the  Tower.* 
James  go€8     Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which 
iown  to     YTQS  encampcd  round  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the 
at  u™^    northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  known  by  the  name  of 
Hogue.     ^jjg  Cotentin.     Before  he  quitted  Saint  Germains,  he 
held  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting his  son  into  the  order.    Two  noblemen  were  ho- 
noured with  the  same  distinction,  Powis,  who,  among 
his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke,  and  Melfort, 
who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was  again  James's 
Prime  Minister.f    Even  at  this  moment,  when  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  conciliate  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  none  but  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  thought  worthy  of  any  mark  of 
royal  favour.    Powis  indeed  was  an  eminent  member  of 
the  English  aristocracy;  and  his  countrymen  disliked 
him  as  little  as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous  Papist. 
But  Melfort  was  not  even  an  Englishman :  he  had  never 
held  office  in  England:  he  had  never  sate  in  the  English 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  for       |  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James, 
April  and  May  I692 ;  London  Ga-   ii.  492. 
zette.  May  9.  and  12. 
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f  ftrKament;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensionB  to  a  chap. 
'  dfgnifc^  pecoJiaiiy  English    He  was  moreover  hated  by  ^^"^ 
an  the  contending  fiietiona  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  i69t. 
Sojal  letters  ooanteraigned  hy  him  had  been  sent  both  to 
Ae  GonveDtion  at  Westminster  and  to  the  Convention 
at  Edinbaigfa;  and,  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Edin* 
brneg^  the  sight  of  his  odions  name  and  handwriting 
had  made  the  most  zealous  friends  of  hereditary  right 
kayi^  down  their  heads  in  shame.   It  seems  strange 
diet  even  James  should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
tara^  to  prodaim  to  the  world  that  the  men  whom  his 
people  most  abhorred  were  the  men  whom  he  most  de- 
liglitoil  to  honour* 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the  Deda-  Jamei*! 
ntioai  in  which  he  announced  his  intentions  to  his  S^^' 
flolgects.  Of  all  the  State  papers  which  were  put 
ftrtih  even  by  him  it  was  the  most  elaboratdy  and  os- 
tentetiofasly  injudicious.  When  it  had  disgusted  and 
exasperated  aU  good  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  the 
Papists  at  Saint  Germains  pretended  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward  Herbert, 
who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  before 
the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title 
of  Chancellor.*  But  it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was 
never  consulted  about  any  matter  of  importance,  and 
that  the  Declaration  was  the  work  of  Melfort  and  of 
Melfort  alone.f  In  truth,  those  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his  master 
shone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  was  to  be 
found  indicating  that  three  years  of  banishment  had 
made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had  repented  of  a  single 
error,  that  he  took  to  himself  even  the  smallest  part  of 
the  blame  of  that  revolution  which  had  dethroned  him, 
or  that  he  purposed  to  follow  a  course  in  any  respect  dif- 
fering from  that  which  had  already  been  fatal  to  him. 

•  Life  of  James^  ii.  488.  Declaration  was  written  by  Melfort. 

t  James  told  Sheridan  that  the    Sheridan  MS. 
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CHAP.  All  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him  he 
pronounced  to  be  utterly  unfounded.   Wicked  men  had 

i69«.  put  forth  calumnies.  Weak  men  had  believed  those  ca- 
lumnies. He  alone  had  been  faultless.  He  held  out  no 
hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restriction  of  that 
vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had  formerly  laid 
claim,  that  he  would  not  again,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest 
statutes,  fiU  the  Privy  Council,  the  bench  of  justice, 
the  public  offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists, 
that  he  would  not  reestabUsh  the  High  Commission, 
that  he  would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to 
remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He 
did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he  would  maintain 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England :  but  he  had 
said  this  before;  and  all  men  knew  what  those  words 
meant  in  his  mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people 
of  his  forgiveness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  proscription 
more  terrible  than  any  which  our  island  had  ever  seen. 
He  published  a  list  of  persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  ex- 
pect. Among  these  were  Ormond,  Caermarthen,  Not- 
tingham, Tillotson  and  Bumct.  After  the  roll  of  those 
who  were  doomed  to  death  by  name,  came  a  series  of 
categories.  First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics  who 
had  been  rude  to  His  Majesty  when  he  was  stopped  at 
Sheerness  in  his  flight.  These  poor  ignorant  wretches, 
some  hundreds  in  number,  were  reserved  for  another 
bloody  circuit.  Then  came  all  persons  who  had  in  any 
manner  borne  a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite 
conspirator;  judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand  jurymen, 
petty  jurymen,  sheriffs  and  undersheriffs,  constables 
and  turnkeys,  in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from 
Holt  down  to  Ketch.  Then  vengeance  was  denounced 
against  all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  divulged  to 
the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not  declare 
for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the  moment  that  they  heard 
of  his  landing,  all  gaolers  who  should  not  instantly  set 
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ji6litk»l  prisonen  at  Dberty,  were  to  be  left  fo  the  ex-  chap. 
treme  ligoar  of  the  law.    No  exception  was  made  in  ^^"^ 
finranr  of  a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who  might  be  within 
iS  hundred  yards  of  one  of  William's  regiments,  and  a 
isandred  mUes  from  the  nearest  place  where  there  was 
•  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  migfat  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus 
dfinoancing  vengeance  against  large  classes  of  his  sub* 
jectBy.would  at  least  have  offered  a  general  amnesty  to 
tbe  lest.  But  of  general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word. 
He  did  indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not 
ia  any  of  the  eateries  of  proscription,  and  who  should 
lij  any  eminent  service  merit  indulgence,  should  re* 
tawe  a  special  pardon.  But,  with  this  exception,  all 
OiffiBiiders,  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number,  were 
Hierely  informed  that  their  &te  should  be  decided  in 
Suliainent. 

Hie  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declara-  Effect  mo- 
tion  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  • 
rendered  a  great  service  to  William.  The  general  cry 
was  that  the  banished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Eng- 
lishmen fair  warning,  and  that,  if,  after  such  a  warning, 
they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretence 
for  complaining,  though  every  county  town  should  be 
polluted  by  an  assize  resembling  that  which  Jeflfreys  had 
held  at  Taunton.  That  some  hundreds  of  people, — the 
Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, — were 
to  be  hanged  without  mercy  was  certain ;  and  nobody 
who  had  concurred  in  the  Revolution,  nobody  who  had 
fought  for  the  new  government  by  sea  or  land,  no  sol- 
dier who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no 
Devonshire  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken 
arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tourville, 
could  be  certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  How 
abject  too,  how  spiteful,  must  be  the  nature  of  a  man 
who,  engaged  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  under- 
takings, and  aspiring  to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes,  could 
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CHAP,   not  refrain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermen,  because,  more 

1692.  than  three  years  before,  they  had  pulled  him  about  and 
called  him  Hatchetface.  If,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  the  strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  « 
his  people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  hold  towards  them  any  language  but  that 
of  an  implacable  enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  h\m  when  he  should  be  again  their  master?  So 
savage  was  his  nature  that,  in  a  situation  in  which 
all  other  tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and 
fair  promises,  he  could  utter  nothing  but  reproaches 
and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declaration  which 
had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those  in  which  he 
promised  to  send  away  the  foreign  troops  as  soon  aa  his 
authority  was  reestablished;  and  many  said  that  those 
words,  when  examined,  would  be  found  fiill  of  sinister 
meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  send 
away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  subjects.  His 
intentions  were  manifest.  The  French  might  go;  but 
the  Irish  would  remain.  The  people  of  England  were 
to  be  kept  down  by  these  thrice  subjugated  barbarians. 
No  doubt  a  Rapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton 
Butler  and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage  enough  to 
guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  conquerors  were  to  die, 
and  to  lay  waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his 
own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  to 
suppress  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it, 
and  sent  it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
interspersed  with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  com- 
mentator. It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets :  it 
was  turned  into  doggrel  rhymes ;  and  it  was  left  un- 
defended even  by  the  boldest  and  most  acrimonious 
libellers  among  the  nonjurors.* 

*  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning    King  James  to  his  Throne^  and  what 
a  French  Invasion  to  restore  the  late   may  be  expected  from  him  should 
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Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much  alarmed  chap. 

by  observing  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,   t 

that  they  affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  published  i692- 
as  their  master's  genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of 
gracious  professions  and  promises.  They  made  him 
oflfer  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  great  criminals*  They  made  him  hold 
out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation.  They  made 
him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  entrust  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  administration  to  the  nonjuring  bishops. 
But  this  forgery  imposed  on  nobody,  and  was  impor- 
tant only  as  showing  that  even  the  Jacobites  were 
ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to 
restore.* 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise 
and  anger  than  Russell,  Bad  as  he  was,  he  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue, 
and  are  respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
cupidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit  were 
strong  in  him.  He  might  be  false  to  his  country,  but 
not  to  his  flag;  and,  even  in  becoming  a  Jacobite,  he 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a 
Jacobite  only  because  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and 


he  be  raccessfal  in  it,  ;  A  se- 
cond Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a 
Fiencfa  Invasion,  in  which  the  Decla- 
ration lately  dispersed  under  the  Tide 
of  His  Majesty's  roost  gracious  De- 
claration to  all  his  loving  Subjects, 
commanding  their  Assistance  against 
the  P.  of  O.  and  his  Adherents, 
is  entirely  and  exactly  published 
according  to  the  dispersed  Copies, 
with  some  short  Observations  upon 
it,  1692;  The  Pretences  of  the 
Frendi  Invasion  examined,  1693 ; 
Reflections  on  the  late  King  James's 
Declaration,  1 692.  The  two  Letters 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Lloyd 
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Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Sheridan  says 
<*The  Kings  Declaration  pleas'd 
none,  and  was  turn'd  into  ridicule 
burlesque  lines  in  England."  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  defence  of  this  un- 
fortunate Declaration  is  to  be  found  in 
any  J acobite  tract.  A  virulent  J aco- 
bite  writer,  in  a  reply  to  Dr.  Wel- 
wood,  printed  in  1693,  says,  As 
for  the  Declaration  that  was  printed 
last  year,  .  .  •  I  assure  you  that 
it  was  as  much  misliked  by  many, 
almost  all,  of  the  King's  friends,  as 
it  can  be  exposed  by  his  enemies." 

*  Narcissus    Luttrell  s  Diary, 
April  1692. 
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CHAP,   acrimonious  of  Whigs.    He  thought  himself  and  his 
faction  ungratefully  neglected  by  William,  and  waa 

1692.  for  a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  percdve 
that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old  Roundheadsi 
the  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recalling  1 
James.  The  near  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  the 
Declaration  in  which  Englishmen  were  plainly  told  : 
what  they  had  to  expect  if  that  invasion  should  be  ; 
successful,  produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and 
entire  change  in  Russell's  feelings ;  and  that  change  he 
distinctly  avowed.  "  I  wish,"  he  said  to  Lloyd,  "  to 
serve  King  James.  The  thing  might  be  done,  if  it 
were  not  his  own  fault.  But  he  takes  the  wrong  way 
with  us.  Let  him  forget  all  the  past :  let  him  grant  a 
general  pardon ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
him."  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the  honours 
and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  himself.  But  the 
Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut 
him  short.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  on  that 
subject.  My  solicitude  is  for  the  public.  Ai)d  do  not 
think  that  I  will  let  the  French  trixmiph  over  us  in  our 
own  sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I  fight 
them,  ay,  though  His  Majesty  himself  should  be  on 
board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was, 
indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief  that  Russell,  even  if 
willing,  would  not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers  and 
sailors  of  the  English  navy  to  fight  against  their  old 
King,  who  was  also  their  old  Admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favourite 
Melfort  succeeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's 
ministers.*  But  for  those  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thoughts  of  invading  England  in  the  course  of 
that  year  would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  exten- 
sive plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had,  in 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  M^moires  de  Dangeau. 
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the  course  of  the  spring,  been  disconcerted  by  a  succes-  chap. 
sion  of  accidents  such  as  are  beyond  the  control  of  human  .^^^J™- 
wisdom.    The  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  all  the  1692. 
maritime  forces  of  France  at  Ushant  had  long  elapsed; 
and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  ren- 
deivoas.    The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  detained  by 
bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest.    The  Mediterranean 
squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  was  vainly 
straggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.    Two  fine 
vessels  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.*  Mean- 
while the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been 
active.    Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail.    Three  noble  ships,  just  launched  from 
our  dockyards,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  water.f 
William  had  been  hastening  the  maritime  preparations 
of  the  United  Provinces;  and  his  exertions  had  been 
successful.    On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine  squa- 
dron from  the  Texel  appeared  in  the  Downs.  Soon 
came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Maes  squadron, 
the  Zealand  squadron.  J    The  whole  force  of  the  con-  The  Eng 
federate  powers  was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  ^'utch  ^ 
second  week  of  May,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  fleets  join, 
manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  Rus- 
sell had  the  chief  command.    He  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Ralph  Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Rear  Admiral  Carter,  and  Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of 
the  Dutch  officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Temper  of 
British  Channel.    There  was  little  reason  for  appre-  {^hfleet^ 
bending  that  such  a  force  could  be  defeated  in  a  fair 
conflict.    Nevertheless  there  was  great  uneasiness  in 
London.   It  was  known  that  there  was  a  Jacobite  party 
in  the  navy.    Alarming  rumours  had  worked  their  way 

♦  London  Gazette,  May  12.  16.  t  London  Gaz.,  April  28.  I69?. 
1692;  Gaxette  de  Paris,  May  t  London  Gazette,  May  2.  5. 12. 
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CHAP,   round  from  France.   It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reck-  '• 
oned  on  the  cooperation  of  some  of  those  officers  on 

i<>92.  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the  State  might 
depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  was 
still  unsuspected.  But  others,  who  were  probably  less  ; 
criminal,  had  been  more  indiscreet.  At  all  the  coffee 
houses  admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned  by  name 
as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered,  if  not 
shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed  that  some  of 
the  guilty  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned 
out  of  the  service.  The  Queen  and  her  counsellors 
were  in  a  great  strait.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
the  danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or  the 
danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater.  Mary, 
with  many  painful  misgivings,  resolved,  and  the  event 
proved  that  she  resolved  wisely,  to  treat  the  evil  re- 
ports as  calumnious,  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
honour  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the 
safety  of  her  kingdom  to  their  national  and  professional 
spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officers 
was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's  on  board  the  Britannia, 
a  fine  three  decker,  from  which  Russell's  flag  was  fly- 
ing. The  Admiral  told  them  that  he  had  received  a 
despatch  which  he  was  charged  to  read  to  them.  It 
was  from  Nottingham.  The  Queen,  the  Secretary 
wrote,  had  been  informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting 
the  character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It  had 
even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  many  officers.  But  Her  Majesty 
was  determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave 
servants  of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she  placed  entire 
reliance  on  them.  This  letter  was  admirably  calculated 
to  work  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Very 
few  of  them  probably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  of- 
fence than  rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine.  They 
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«ne  as  yet  only  gnmiMers.   J£  they  had  fancied  that  chap. 
ikey  were  marked  men,  th^  might  in  selfdefence  have  ^^^"^ 
beeome  taaUm.    They  became  enthusiastically  ,  loyal  i6d8- 
m  Boaa  as  they  were  assured  that  the  Queen  reposed 
mAe  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly  signed 
m  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe  that 
Ibey  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacrity, 
venture  thdr  lives  in  defence  of  her  rights,  of  English 
fieedom  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all 
teogn  and  Popish  invaders.    ^^God,"  they  added, 
^fRserve  your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  pros- 
per your  arms;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen."* 

Ilie  ainoerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought 
toflie  test.  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of 
Ae  Britannia  the  masts  of  Tourville's  squadron  were 
seen  firam  the  difb  of  Portland.  One  messenger  gal- 
loped with  the  news  firom  Weymouth  to  London,  and 
raosed  Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another 
toA  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to 
RnsselL  All  was  ready;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventeenth  of  May  the  allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.f 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  o-svii  squadron,  con-  Battle  of 
risting  of  forty  four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  ^aHogue. 
Teceived  positive  orders  to  protect  the  descent  on  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  decline  a  battle.  Though  these  orders 
bad  been  given  before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that 
the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  joined,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  disobe- 
dience. He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  re- 
primand which  his  extreme  caution  had  drawn  upon 
him  after  the  fight  of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not 
again  be  told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  unenterprising 
ccmunander,  that  he  had  no  courage  but  the  vulgar 
courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He  was  also  persuaded 
that  the  odds  against  him  were  rather  apparent  than 

»  London  Gazette,  May  16. 1692;       f  Narcissus    Luttrell's  Diary; 
Bwdiett.  London  Gazette,  May  I9.  I692. 
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CHAP.  real.    He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James  and  Mel-  e 

fort,  that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  officen 
1692.  down  to  the  cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who 
fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart;  and  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most  critical  ; 
moment.  Animated  by  such  hopes  he  sailed  from  -i 
Brest,  steered  first  towards  the  north  east,  came  in  : 
sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  then  struck  acrosB  : 
the  Channel  towards  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which 
he  was  to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  ; 
embark  on  board  of  the  transports.  He  was  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before  daybreak,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  he  saw  the  great 
armament  of  the  allies  stretching  along  the  eastern 
horizon.  He  determined  to  bear  down  on  them.  By 
eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were  formed;  but  it  was 
eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  became  plain 
that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  downward,  were  re- 
solved to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had  visited  all  his 
ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.  "If  your  com- 
manders play  false,"  he  said,  "  overboard  Avith  them, 
and  with  myself  the  first."  There  was  no  defection. 
There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who 
broke  the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of 
one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the  deck. 
He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let  go 
his  sword.  "Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words: 
"  fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle 
lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  guns 
was  distinctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  off  by  the 
army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the  wind  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  French:  they  were  opposed  to  half 
of  the  allied  fleet;  and  against  that  half  they  main- 
tained the  conflict  with  their  usual  courage  and  with 
more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard  and 
doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought  that 
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CDOQgh  had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  chap. 
lAite  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off.   But  by  this  time 
Ae  wind  had  yeered,  and  was  with  the  allies.   They  169s 
nuc  now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  supe- 
Maritj  of  force.   They  came  on  &st.    The  retreat  of 
Ae  French  became  a  flight.   Tourville  fought  his  own 
Aip  deqierately.   She  was  named,  in  allusion  to  Lew- 
iifla  fiivoiuite  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and  was  widely 
mywned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the  world.    It  was  re* 
ported  among  the  English  sailors  that  she  was  adorned 
iridi  an  image  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared 
IfccrCi  88  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with 
wnqfoiflhed  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet.  The 
gaUiBit  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
ftrfcress  on  tiie  sea,  scattering  deatii  on  every  side  from 
ker  bnndred  and  four  portholes.  She  was  so  formidably 
■mnrd  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  fisdled.  Long 
after  smiflet,  ahe  got  dear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with 
an  her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast  of 
Normandy.    She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville 
hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which 
was  named  the  Ambitious.    By  this  time  his  fleet 
was  scattered  far  over  the  sea.    About  twenty  of  his 
smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which  was 
too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair. 
In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog, 
they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread,  through  the  boil- 
ing waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the  Race  of  Alder- 
n^,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune,  arrived  without  a 
single  disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.    The  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait, 
the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

*  Rnnell'f  Letter  to  Nottingham,  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  Meraoires 

Mmj  20,  169s,  in  the  London  Ga-  de  Berwick.    See  also  the  contem-* 

Me  of  Maj  23. ;  Particidars  of  An-  porary  hallad  on  the  battle^  one  of 

other  Letter  from  the  Fleet  published  the  best  specimens  of  English  street 

by  aathorit J  ;  Burchett ;  Burnet,  ii.  poetry^  and  the  Advice  to  a  Painter^ 

95.;  Life  of  James,  ii  493,  494. ;  1692. 
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Yille  would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  pro- 
fession. 

Bussell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  all  was 
ready.  A  flotilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fireships, 
and  of  two  hundred  boats,  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Rooke.  The  whole  armament  was  in  the 
behest  spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and 
animated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops  who  had 
been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  England, 
polled  manfiilly  and  with  loud  huzzas  towards  the  six 
huge  wooden  castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort  Lisset. 
The  French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people,  have 
always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their 
phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English  and  Germans.  On 
this  day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the 
army.  TourviUe  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats, 
and  would  have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in 
the  bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations  were 
vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion. 
The  ships  were  abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort 
Lisset  was  so  feeble  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no  exe- 
cution. The  regiments  on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a 
few  musket  shots,  drew  oS.  The  English  boarded  the 
men  of  war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed 
this  great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  re- 
treated at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating  tide.  The 
bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night ;  and  now  and  then 
a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the  flames  had  reached 
a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the 
next  morning  the  tide  came  back  strong ;  and  with 
the  tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred  boats. 
The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels 
which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  During  a  few 
minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among  the 
crews  of  our  skiffs  :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over. 
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cviAP.  1\ie^T^iicli  poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side : 
^^X!^  the  English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with 
1692.  loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against  the  shore. 
The  batteries  were  speedUy  silenced.  James  and  Mel- 
fort,  Bellefonds  and  Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless 
despondency  while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded. 
The  conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames, 
made  their  way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many  trans- 
ports lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire. 
Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The  rest  would  have  been 
either  destroyed  or  carried  ofi^,  had  not  the  sea  again 
begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more ;  and  the 
victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile 
camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  "  God  save  the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
the  great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days 
over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  fire- 
ship  had  perished  in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men 
of  war,  all  noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them  three- 
deckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to  the  keel. 
The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where  it  terminated, 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 
Rejoicings  The  ucws  was  received  in  London  with  boundless 
iand."^"  exultation.  In  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  allies  had  been  so  great  that 
they  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  But  the 
courage  and  skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English 
boats  had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French  army, 
and  under  the  fire  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine 

*  London  Gaz.^  May  26.  l692;  Van  Almonde*8   despatch  to  the 

Burchett's   Memoirs  of   Transac-  states  General,  dated  ^^/^  I692. 

tions  at  Sea^^  Baden  to  the  Sutes  ^he  French  official  account  will  be 

T^rj/>  ^^^^      James,  ii.  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 

494;  Russell's  Letters  in  the  Com-  July.   A  report  drawn  up  by  Fou- 

mons' Journals  of  Nov.  28.1692;  An  cault,  Intendant  of  the  province  of 

Account  of  the  Great  Victory,  I692  ;  Normandy,  will  l)e  found  in  M. 

Monthly   Mercuries  for  June  and  Capefigue's  Louis  XIV. 
July  1692;  Paris  Gazette, 
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French  fleet,  amply  justified  the  pride  with  which  our  chap. 

&thers  pronounced  the  name  of  La  Hogue.    That  we   1 

may  fully  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember  ^^9^ 
that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever  been 
given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  first 
great  victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over  the 
French  since  the  day  of  Agincourt.  The  stain  left  on 
our  fame  by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  was 
e£bced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own.  The 
Datch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always 
done  it  in  maritime  war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side 
or  against  us,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  But 
the  English  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Russell 
who  commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman.  Delaval 
who  directed  the  attack  on  Cherburg  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. Rooke  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of 
La  Hogue  was  an  Englishman.  The  only  two  officers 
of  note  who  had  fallen.  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain 
Hastings  of  the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  good  news  was  received  here 
must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  national  pride. 
The  island  was  safe.  The  pleasant  pastures,  cornfields 
and  commons  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be 
the  seat  of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens 
and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate  chests,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy  would  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees,  who  had  sacked  the  dwel- 
lings and  skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Lein- 
ster,  or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  free 
quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and 
Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for  this  great  deliver- 
ance; and  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  could  not  but 
be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to  be 
brought  back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal. 
During  several  days  the  bells  of  London  pealed  without 
ceasing.    Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Rows 
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CHAP,   of  candles  were  in  all  the  windows.    Bonfires  wera 
at  all  the  comers  of  the  streets.*  The  sense  which  the 

1692.  government  entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy 
was  promptly,  judiciously  and  gracefully  manifested. 
Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied  by  Rochester,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took 
down  with  them  thirty  seven  thousand  pounds  in  coiDj 
which  they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among  the 
sailors.f  Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  officers.^  Thi 
remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter  were  brought  on  shore 
with  every  mark  of  honour.  Carter  was  buried  at 
Portsmouth,  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp,  j 
The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pavement  of 
Saint  James's  Church.  The  footguards  with  reversed 
arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Four  royal  state  caniageSi 
each  draAvn  by  six  horses,  were  in  the  procession:  a 
crowd  of  men  of  quality  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the 
pews ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral 
sermon. II  While  such  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the 
slain,  the  wounded  were  not  neglected.  Fifty  surgeons, 
plentifully  supplied  with  instruments,  bandages,  and 
drugs,  were  sent  down  in  all  haste  from  London  ta 
Portsmouth.^  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion 
of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  was  in  providing  at 
short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skilftil  attendance 
for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At  pre- 
sent every  county,  every  large  town,  can  boast  of  some 

•  An  Account  of  the  late  Great       J  Narcissus   Luttrell's    Diary  ; 

Victory,  l6'92 ;   Monthly  Mercury  Monthly  Mercury, 
for  June;  Baden  to  the  States  Ge-       §  London  Gazette,  June 9.;  Baden 

neral,  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  to  the  States  General,  June  y\. 

Diary.  I  ^  ^«  8**^  General, 

t  London  Gazette,  June  2.  1692;  ^^^^t\  '  ^  , 

Monthly  Mercury;  Baden  to  the  ^J^^^*"*®"  ^  General, 

States  General,  June  J}. ;  Narcissus  j^^,  I  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary. 
Luttrell'a  Diary. 
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spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  labourer  who  has  chap. 
fractured  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  ^^"^ 
medical  attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the 
best  quality,  and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid  re- 
quires. But  there  was  not  then,  in  the  whole  realm, 
a  single  infirmary  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. Even  in  the  capital  the  only  edifices  open  to  the 
wounded  were  the  two  ancient  hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas 
and  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders  that 
in  both  these  hospitals  arrangements  should  be  made  at 
the  public  charge  for  the  reception  of  patients  from  the 
fleet.*  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  a  noble 
and  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitude  which  England 
felt  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  her  sailors  would 
soon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate.  Among  the 
suburban  residences  of  our  kings,  that  which  stood  at 
Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  place.  Charles 
the  Second  liked  the  situation,  and  determined  to  re- 
build the  house  and  to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon 
after  hb  Restoration,  he  began  to  erect,  on  a  spot  al- 
most washed  by  the  Thames  at  high  tide,  a  mansion  of 
vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the  palace  were  planted 
long  avenues  of  trees  which,  when  William  reigned, 
were  scarcely  more  than  saplings,  but  which  have  now 
covered  with  their  massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of 
several  generations.  On  the  slope  which  has  long  been 
the  scene  of  the  holiday  sports  of  the  Londoners,  were 
constructed  flights  of  terraces,  of  which  the  vestiges 
may  still  be  discerned.  The  Queen  now  publicly  de- 
clared, in  her  husband's  name,  that  the  building  com- 
menced by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and  should  be 
a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country.f 

One  of  the  happiest  eflfects  produced  by  the  good 

•  An  Account  of  the  late  Great       f  Baden  to  the  States  General, 
Victory,  1 692;  Narcissus  Luttrells    Juncy^  lf)92. 
Diary. 
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only  a  deacon ;  and  his  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained  chap. 
hy  producing  forged  certificates  of  his  learning  and  ^^^^^ 
moral  character.  Long  before  the  Revolution  he  held  1692. 
curacies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland;  but  he  did  not 
Temain  many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was  driven  from 
one  place  by  the  scandal  which  was  the  eflfect  of  his 
lawless  amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  settled 
in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy.  Some 
letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  from  the  gaol  of 
Cavan  have  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his 
wives,  with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she 
alone  was  the  object  of  his  love  ;  and  he  thus  succeeded 
in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison,  and 
the  other  to  save  his  life  by  forswearing  herself  at  the 
assizes.  The  only  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his 
method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  are  to  be 
found  in  these  epistles.  He  compares  himself  to  David, 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who  had  been  guilty 
both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  that  he  re- 
pents :  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
then  intreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  per- 
jure herself.  Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he 
wandered  during  several  years  about  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forging, 
and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names.  In 
1684  he  was  convicted  at  Bury  of  having  fraudulently 
counterfeited  Bancroft's  signature,  and  was  sentenced 
to  the  piUory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his  dun- 
geon he  wrote  to  implore  the  Primate's  mercy.  The 
letter  may  still  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad  gram- 
mar and  bad  spelling.*  The  writer  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water, 
declared  that  he  should  never  know  peace  till  he  had 
received  episcopal  absolution,  and  professed  a  mortal 

*  I  give  one  short  sentence  as  a    be  said  that  a  clergyman  have  com- 
spccimen  :    O  fie  that  ever  it  should    mitted  such  durty  actions  ! " 
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CHAP.   Divinity,  delivered  to  the  Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  ' 
^^^^^   letter  ingeniously  manufactured  by  Young,  and  received, 
1692.    with  the  semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal  - 
benediction.    The  servants  made  the  stranger  welcome.  : 
He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their  master's  health, 
and  entreated  them  to  let  him  see  the  house.  They  could 
not  venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apartments. 
Blackhead,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  but 
in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study, 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  dropping  the  Asao* 
ciation  into  a  flowerpot  which  stood  in  a  parlour  near 
the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  thus  prepared.  Young  in- 
formed the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard.  His  request  reached 
them  on  perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxioua 
month.  TourviUe  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
army  of  James  was  embarking.  London  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval  officers. 
The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should  cashier 
those  who  were  suspected,  or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
to  their  honour  and  patriotism.  At  such  a  moment 
the  ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person 
who  professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  in- 
formation. Young  and  his  accomplice  were  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there  accused  Marl- 
borough, Cornbury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft  and  Sprat  of 
high  treason.  These  great  men,  Young  said,  had  in- 
vited James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to 
join  him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of 
Rochester  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration 
which  would  inflame  the  nation  against  the  government 
of  King  William.  The  conspirators  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  witten  instrument.  That  instrument, 
signed  by  their  own  hands,  would  be  found  at  Brom- 
ley if  careful  search  was  made.    Young  particularly 
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requested  that  the  messengers  might  be  ordered  to  ex-  chap. 
amine  the  Bishop's  flowerpots.  xviih 
The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was  i69?. 
circumstantial;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlbo- 
rough's dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were  well  kno\vn 
to  Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham  and  to  Sidney.  Com- 
buiy  was  a  tool  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  non- 
juror and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist. 
Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  before,  been,  with  too 
much  show  of  reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French 
to  invade  England.  Of  aU  the  accused  persons  Sprat 
was  the  most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in  any  hazardous 
design.  He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy. 
Both  his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been 
effectually  kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and  his 
anxiety  for  his  own  safety.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some 
criminal  compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favour  of 
James,  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred 
in  several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court, 
and  had,  with  trembling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey. 
But  there  he  had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of 
England  would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary 
means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he  had  during 
two  years  exercised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had 
in  the  Convention  voted  for  a  Regency  :  but  he  had 
taken  the  oaths  without  hesitation :  he  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereigns ; 
and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the  Form  of 
Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences  in 
which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second 
great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man, 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the  House 

*  Gutch^  Collectanea  Curiosa. 
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CHAP,   of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among  the  ehns  of  - 
Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of  Wesbninn 

i692-  ster,  was  very  unlikely  to  run  the  risk  of  martyrdom.  : 
He  was  not,  indeed,  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  . 
government.  For  the  feeling  which,  next  to  solicitude  ; 
for  his  own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  his  dislike 
of  the  Puritans ;  a  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigo- 
try, but  from  Epicureanism.  Their  austerity  was  a 
reproach  to  his  slothful  and  luxurious  life :  their  phrase- 
ology shocked  his  fastidious  taste ;  and,  where  they 
were  concerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him* 
Loathing  the  nonconformists  as  he  did,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  non- 
conformists regarded  as  their  protector.  But  Sprat's 
faults  afforded  ample  security  that  he  would  never, 
from  spleen  against  William,  engage  in  any  plot  to 
bring  back  James.  Why  Young  should  have  assigned 
the  most  perilous  part  in  an  enterprise  full  of  peril  to 
a  man  singularly  pliant,  cautious  and  selfindulgent,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send 
Marlborough  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  accused  persons ;  and  that  he  had 
held  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains 
was  a  fact  which,  whether  Young  were  peijured  or  not, 
the  Queen  and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true. 
One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  and  several  messen- 
gers were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrant  from 
Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  custody.  All  the 
apartments  in  which  it  could  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  hidden  an  important  document 
were  searched,  the  library,  the  diningroom,  the  draw- 
ingroom,  the  bedchamber,  and  the  adjacent  closets. 
His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good  prose 
was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but  no  trea- 
son.   The  messengers  pried  into  every  flowerpot  that 
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they  could  find,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  never  occurred  chap. 
to  them  to  look  into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had 
hidden  the  Association:  for  that  room  was  near  the  i693- 
offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little  used  by 
the  Bishop  and  his  family.  The  officers  returned  to 
London  with  their  prisoner,  but  without  the  document 
which,  if  it  had  been  found,  might  have  been  fatal  to 
him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and 
was  suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All  his  book- 
cases and  drawers  were  examined  ;  and  sentinels  were 
posted  at  the  door  of  his  bedchamber,  but  with  strict 
orders  to  behave  civilly  and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the 
Council.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Notting- 
ham with  great  humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop, 
conscious  of  entire  innocence,  behaved  with  temper  and 
firmness.  He  made  no  complaints.  "I  submit,"  he 
said,  "  to  the  necessities  of  State  in  such  a  time  of  jea- 
lousy and  danger  as  this."  He  was  asked  whether  he 
had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for  King  James,  whether 
he  had  held  any  correspondence  with  France,  whether 
he  had  signed  any  treasonable  association,  and  whether 
he  knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these  ques- 
tions he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in  the  negative, 
on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop.  He  was  taken 
back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained  there  in  easy  con- 
finement during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing  tending 
to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a 
new  scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Brom- 
ley, and  contrived  to  take  the  forged  Association  out 
of  the  place  in  which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it 
back  to  Young.  One  of  Young's  two  wives  then 
carried  it  to  the  Secretary's  Office,  and  told  a  lie, 
invented  by  her  husband,  to  explain  how  a  paper  of 
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CHAP,  such  importance  had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it 
^^^^^  was  not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as 
1693.  it  had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of  inTaf 
sion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  down 
a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely  wrote  to  beg  that 
Sprat  would  call  on  him  at  Whitehall.  The  summoDB 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  accused  prelate  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  Blackhead  before  the  Council. 
Then  the  truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop  remembered 
the  villanous  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had  knelt 
to  ask  the  episcopal  blessing.  The  Bishop's  secretary 
confirmed  his  master's  assertions.  The  false  witness 
soon  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  His  cheeks,  always 
sallow,  grew  frightfully  livid.  His  voice,  generally 
loud  and  coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper.  The  Privy 
Councillors  saw  his  confusion,  and  crossexamined  him 
sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their  questions  by 
repeatedly  stammering  out  his  original  lie  in  the  original 
words.  At  last  he  found  that  he  had  no  way  of  extri- 
cating himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit 
to  Bromley ;  and,  after  much  prevarication,  he  related 
how  he  had  hidden  the  Association,  and  how  he  had 
removed  it  from  its  hiding  place,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  been  set  on  by  Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young, 
with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every  thing.  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  flowerpots.  "If  so,"  cried 
Nottingham  and  Sidney  together,  "  why  did  you  give 
such  particular  directions  that  the  flowerpots  at  Brom- 
ley should  be  searched  ? "  "I  never  gave  any  direc- 
tions about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young.  Then  the 
whole  board  broke  forth.  "  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  We 
all  remember  it."  Still  the  knave  stood  up  erect,  and 
exclaimed,  with  an  impudence  which  Gates  might  have 
envied,  "  This  hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the 
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Bishop  and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has  taken  Black-  chap. 
head  off ;  and  they  are  both  trying  to  stifle  the  plot." 
This  was  too  much.  There  was  a  smile  and  a  lifting  1692. 
up  of  hands  all  round  the  board.  Man,"  cried  Caer- 
marthen,  "  wouldst  thou  have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop 
contrived  to  have  this  paper  put  where  it  was  ten  to 
one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and  where,  if 
they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?  " 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The 
Bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their 
&ir  and  honourable  conduct,  took  his  leave  of  them.  In 
the  antechamber  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at 
Young,  while  Young  sate,  enduring  the  stare  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down  on  far 
greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories  in  England. 
"Young,"  said  Sprat,  "your  conscience  must  teU  you 
that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake 
I  am  sorry  that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your 
associate  has  confessed."  "Confessed  !"  cried  Young; 
"no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet;  and  that  you  shall  find  to 
your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  impeachment,  my 
Lord.  When  Parliament  sits  you  shall  hear  more  of 
me."  "  God  give  you  repentance,"  answered  the  Bishop. 
"For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more  danger  of 
being  damned  than  I  of  being  impeached."* 

Forty  eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable 
fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and 
Blackhead  had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That 
he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that 
which  they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the 
government  was  in  possession  of  moral  proofs  of  his 
guilt,  is  now  certain.  But  his  contemporaries  had  not, 
as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy  before  them. 
They  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  an  offence  of 

*  My  account  of  this  plot  is  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert 
chiefly  Uken  from  Sprat's  Rela-  Young,  16*92.  There  are  very  few 
tion  of  the  late  Wicked  Contrivance    better  narratives  in  the  language. 
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CHAP,   which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had  i 
^^^'^    been  employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  • 
1692-    of  these  machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  : 
Tower.    There  was  in  the  public  mind  a  very  natural  : 
confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his  imprisonment.  -. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  ^vithout  sufficient   cause.  ; 
Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  be 
reasonably  presumed  that  he  had  been  disgraced  with- 
out  sufficient  cause  ?    It  was  certain  that  a  vile  ca- 
lumny, destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to  « 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.    Was  it  not  probablCp 
then,  that  calumny  might  have  deprived  him  of  bis 
master's  favour  in  January  ? 

Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As 
soon  as  he  had  been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to 
Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  construct  a  new  plot^  and 
to  find  a  new  accomplice.  He  addressed  himself  to  a 
man  named  Holland,  who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty.  Never,  said  Young,  was  there  such  a  golden 
opportunity.  A  bold,  shrewd,  fellow  might  easily  earn 
five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five  hundred  pounds 
seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What,  he  asked,  was  he  to  do 
for  it?  Nothing,  he  was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth, 
that  was  to  say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised 
and  coloured.  There  really  was  a  plot;  and  this 
would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had  not  been 
bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary  to  call 
in  the  help  of  fiction.  "  You  must  swear  that  you  and 
I  were  in  a  back  room  upstairs  at  the  Lobster  in  South- 
wark.  Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They  gave 
a  password  before  they  were  admitted.  They  were  all 
in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the  Association 
in  our  presence.  Then  they  paid  each  his  shilling  and 
went  away.  And  you  must  be  ready  to  identify  my 
Lord  Marlborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two 
of  these  men."  "  How  can  I  identify  them  ?"  said 
Holland,  "  I  never  saw  them."    "  You  must  contrive 
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to  see  them,"  answered  the  tempter,  "  as  soon  as  you  chap. 
can.  The  Bishop  will  be  at  the  Abbey.  Anybody  ^^"^ 
about  the  Court  will  point  out  my  Lord  Marlborough."  1692. 
Holland  hnmediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The  unlucky  imita- 
tor of  Oates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  and  forgery. 
He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was  again  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  imderwent,  in  addition  to  the  exposure, 
about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  sel- 
dom been  known.*  After  his  punishment,  he  was, 
during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring- 
droppers  and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscu- 
rity, and  excited  a  momentary  interest.  The  news- 
papers announced  that  Robert  Young,  Clerk,  once  so 
fiunoos,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  then  that  he 
had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the  dead  warrant  had 
come  down,  and  finally  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a 
large  assembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence.f 

*  Raden  to  the  Sutes  General^    1700  ;  Postboy,  April  18. ;  Flying 
Tth.      1 693.  Post,  April  20. 

I  PottmaD^  April  13.  and  20. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CHAP.    While  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an 
invasion,  and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  wrought 
1692.    for  her  by  the  valour  of  her  seamen,  important  events 
Foreign    were  takiiig  place  on  the  Continent.    On  the  sixth  of 
^Uium.    March  the  King  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy* 
The  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief 
had,  during  some  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of 
dissolution.  By  what  strenuous  exertions,  by  what 
ingenious  expedients,  by  what  blandishments,  by  what 
bribes,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  his  allies  fix)m 
throwing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France, 
can  be  but  imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most 
authentic  record  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  by  which 
he  kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  faint- 
hearted and  treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  the 
common  interest  and  jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  In  that 
correspondence  William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts 
for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified;  and,  in  those 
parts,  his  success  was  imperfect.  As  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, he  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to 
honourable  mention  in  history :  but  his  deficiencies  were 
great.    He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us,  cold, 

*  London  Gazette,  March  14.  169^^. 
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reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  at  his  ease.  His  chap. 
kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were 
prisons.  He  was  always  counting  the  days  which  1692. 
must  elapse  before  he  should  again  see  the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable 
wbidmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and 
the  long  lines  of  painted  villas  reflected  in  the  sleeping 
canals.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  preference  which 
he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for  his  early  friends; 
and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  services  to  our 
country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As  a  general 
in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capa- 
city: but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician, 
inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general 
powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  him.  The  business 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  diplomacy, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  con- 
ducting those  great  negotiations  on  which  the  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  depends.  His  skill 
in  this  department  of  politics  was  never  more  severely 
tasked  or  more  signally  proved  than  during  the  latter 
part  of  1691  and  the  earlier  part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sul-  J^^^^j^^^^ 
len  and  menacing  demeanour  of  the  Northern  powers,  powers. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed 
to  join  the  coalition :  but  they  had  early  become  cold, 
and  were  fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It 
was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would  cross  the 
Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through 
the  Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  England  and 
Holland  united  might  well  excite  apprehension  at 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious 
questions  of  maritin[xe  right,  questions  such  as,  in  al- 
most every  extensive  war  of  modem  times,  have  arisen 
between  belligerents  and  neutrals.    The  Scandinavian 
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CHAP,  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between 
the  Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted. 

1692.  Though  they  had  not  in  general  been  on  very  Mendlj 
terms  with  each  other,  they  began  to  draw  close  toge- 
ther, intrigued  at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried 
to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europa 
The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was 
bound  to  send  three  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  them,  his  advice  that  the 
allies  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they 
could  get.*  The  King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great 
number  of  Dutch  merchantships,  and  collected  in  Hot 
stein  an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to  his 
neighbours.  "  I  fear,"  William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of 
deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  "  I  fear  that  the  object  of 
this  Third  Party  is  a  peace  which  will  bring  in  its  train 
the  slavery  of  Europe.  The  day  will  come  when 
Sweden  and  her  confederates  will  know  too  late  how 
great  an  error  they  have  committed.  They  are  fiBU^ 
ther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  working  our  ruin 
and  their  own.  That  France  ^viU  now  consent  to  rea- 
sonable terms  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  it  were  better 
to  fall  sword  in  hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she 
may  dictate."f 

The  Pop( .  While  the  Kmg  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Northern  powers,  Aninous  signs  began  to  appear 
in  a  very  diflfcrent  quarter.  It  had,  from  the  first, 
been  no  easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  who  hated, 
and  who,  in  their  own  dominions,  persecuted,  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  to  countenance  the  revolution  which 
had  saved  that  religion  from  a  great  peril.  But  hap- 
pily the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  had 
overcome  their  scruples.    Innocent  the  Eleventh  and 

*  The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,       t  AVilliam   to  Heinsius,  March 
but  not  till  the  campaign  was  over.    ^J.  I692. 
London  Gazette,  Sept.  10.  16*91. 
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Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill  chap. 
concealed  partiality.    He  was  not  indeed  their  friend; 
bat  he  was  their  enemy's  enemy;  and  James  had  been^ 
and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy's  vassal. 
To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they  gave  their  effective 
snpport,  to  the  orthodox  uncle  only  compliments  and 
bmedictions.    But  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  occupied 
the  papal  throne  little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His 
successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled 
to  Lewis.    Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error  when  he  had  roused  against  him- 
self at  once  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit 
of  Popery.    He  permitted  the  French  Bishops  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  Holy  See.    The  dispute,  which 
had,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great 
Gallican  schism,  was  accommodated;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the 
Calvinist  who  had  usurped  the  British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on  conduct 
one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  tr}dng  to  ^^gj^**'" 
dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger  of  falling  to  pieces 
from  mere  rottenness.  Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
two  only,  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause  ;  England, 
drawing  after  her  the  other  British  kingdoms  ;  and 
Holland,  drawing  after  her  the  other  Bata\nan  com- 
monwealths. England  and  Holland  were  indeed  torn 
by  internal  factions,  and  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies :  but  both 
were  ftdly  resolved  not  to  submit  to  French  domina- 
tion; and  both  were  ready  to  bear  their  share,  and 
more  than  their  share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not 
nations,  but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors, 
Dokes ;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely  one  whose 
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ministers  and  £Eiyourites  were  perpetually  hinting  that  chap. 
France  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their 
masters  from  the  coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  'J^9^' 
in  England  and  Holland  to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
alUed  courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  their  ambition  and  their  pride.  This 
prince  had  set  his  heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a 
title  or  a  cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That  prince 
chose  to  fiancy  that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  would 
not  ^ir  till  reparation  had  been  made  to  him.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  furnish  a 
battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  was 
made  an  Elector.*  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  de- 
clared that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  'sufier  his  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. He  was  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war : 
bat  it  must  be  in  his  own  way :  he  must  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  distinct  army;  and  he  must  be  stationed 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops:  he  therefore  recalled  them  just 
when  they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take  the 
field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if  Eng- 
land and  Holland  would  give  him  four  hundred  thousand 
rixdollars.| 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  The  Em- 
chiefs  of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at 
this  conjuncture,  all  their  strength  against  the  rival 
House  of  Bourbon.    Unfortunately  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  even  for  their 

•  William  to  Heinsius,  Feb.         i|.  I692. 
1692.  X  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  }?y 

f  William  to  Heinsius^    Jan.  I692. 
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CHAP,  own  preservation.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  keep-  : 
ing  the  French  out  of  Italy.    Yet  they  could  with  diffi-  : 
1692.    culty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance  : 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    They  seemed  to  think  it  the  : 
business  of  England  and  Holhuid  to  defend  the  passes  of  ; 
the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Lewis  from  over- 
flowing Lombardy.     To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war 
against  France  was  a  secondary  object.   His  first  object  : 
was  the  war  against  Turkey.    He  was  dull  and  bigoted. 
His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  against  France  wafl,  : 
in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion ;  and 
the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  crusade.    His  recent  caia- 
paign  on  the  Danube  had  been  successful.    He  might 
easily  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward.    But  he  had 
conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his  hereditary 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidels.   Visions  ct 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te 
Deum  in  Saint  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.    He  not 
only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine ;  but 
he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were 
bound  to  reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  inte- 
rests and  pursuing  his  own.* 
Spain.  Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down 

to  our  own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered 
over  the  land  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  of  the  Spain  which  had,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  years,  led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France, 
a  Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the 
Spain  which  had  sent  an  army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and 
had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing 
remained  but  an  arrogance  wliich  had  once  excited 
terror  and  hatred,  but  which  could  now  excite  only 
derision.    In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the  Catho- 


*  Burnet,  ii.  82,  83. ;  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius,  passim. 
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lie  King  exceeded  those  of  Rome  when  Rome  was  at  chap. 
the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid 
gnd  helpless,  and  could  be  insulted  or  despoiled  with  i^>92. 
impunil^.  The  whole  administration,  military  and 
DEYal,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized. 
Charles  was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  im- 
potent physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  sunk  in 
ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet  swollen 
with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine 
and  to  resent  affironta.  So  wretched  had  liis  education 
been  tfaat^  when  he  was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the 
most  important  fortress  in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked 
whether  Mons  was  in  England.*  Among  the  ministers 
who  were  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly 
caprice,  was  none  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
distempers  of  the  State.  In  truth  to  brace  anew  the 
nerves  of  that  paralysed  body  would  have  been  a  hard 
task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was 
more  mifit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of 
Gastanaga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of 
Christendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his 
trust  as  every  public  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every 
part  of  that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully 
said  that  the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and  rich  as  was 
the  country  which  he  raled,  he  threw  on  England  and 
HoUimd  the  whole  charge  of  defending  it.  He  expected 
that  arms,  ammunition,  waggons,  provisions,  every 
thing,  would  be  fiimished  by  the  heretics.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  business,  and  not  theirs, 
to  put  Mons  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The 
public  voice  loudly  accused  hun  of  having  sold  that 
celebrated  stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  the  haughty 
apathy  and  sluggishness  characteristic  of  his  nation. 

*  Memoires  de  Torcy. 
8  4 
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CHAP.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  Wil- 
liam  was  the  head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt 
1692.  himself  overwhelmed,  when  his  spirits  sank,  when  hig 
William  patience  was  wearied  out,  and  when  his  constitutional 
in  pre-  irritability  broke  forth.  "  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  offer 
^he  dSL-  ^  suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  sub- 
lation  of  sidy."*  "  I  havc  refused  point  blank,"  he  wrote  on 
tion!^  another  occasion,  when  he  had  been  importuned  for 
money :  "  it  is  impossible  that  the  States  General  and 
England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine^ 
of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost  of  the. 
naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nothing  for  themselves, 
the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  better."f  But, 
after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill  humour,  he 
called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong 
curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too 
many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their  help 
that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  from  his  youl^ 
up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they  abandoned  him^ 
France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to 
punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  He  set  himself  therefore  to  surmount 
some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others.  The  Scandinavian 
powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed^ 
and  not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his 
maritime  rights.J  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  in- 
directly exercised,  balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself. 
Lewis  and  James  found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at 
the  Vatican  except  Innocent ;  and  Innocent,  whose  na- 
ture was  gentle  and  irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a 
course  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
surrounded  him.    In  private  conversations  with  Jaco- 

*  William  to    Heinsius,  t  His  letters  to  Heinsius  are  full 

jgQj^  *    of  this  subject. 

t  ib.,  Jan.  f».  1692. 
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bite  agents  lie  declared  himself  devoted  to  the  interest  of  chap. 
the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public  acts  he  observed  a 
strict  neutrality.  He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  1^9?. 
Saint  Germains :  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies 
of  France  by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for 
any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distri- 
buted among  poor  British  Catholics.  He  permitted 
prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome:  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers 
should  be  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name 
should  be  mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured  him  to 
take  a  more  decided  course.  "  God  knows,"  he  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion,  "  that  I  would  gladly  shed  my 
blood  to  restore  the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I 
do?  K I  stir,  I  am  told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French, 
and  helping  them  to  set  up  an  imiversal  monarchy.  I 
am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not  listen  to  me 
as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors.  There  is  no  religion 
now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us  aU.  He  has  got 
sach  a  hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain 
that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him.  God  help 
us !  He  alone  can  help  us.''  And,  as  the  old  man  spoke, 
he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent 
grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy 
task:  but  it  was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed 
among  them,  much  less  indeed  than  they  asked,  but 
much  more  than  they  had  any  decent  pretence  for 
asking.  With  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition 
was  made.  He  had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 

*  See   the  Letters  from  Rome  in  l694  from  Bishop  Ellis;  those  in 

tmong  the  Naime  Papers.    Those  l695  from  Lord  Perth.    They  all 

io  1^2  are  from  Lytcott ;  those  in  tell  the  same  story. 
1693  from  Cardinal  Howard  ;  those 
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of  Rome  that  changes  were  in  contemplation  which  chap. 
would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Am- 
flterdam  and  London.*  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  1692. 
to  William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly, 
and  by  showing  a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Bel- 
gians, he  would  inevitably  raise  against  himself  a  storm 
of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by  experience  what 
it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  dif- 
ferent Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episcopalians 
of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  consented 
to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  polity  in  Scot- 
had.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity 
in  England.  If  he  now  took  under  his  protection 
masses,  processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nimneries, 
and)  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals  and 
Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that  England 
and  Scotland  would  join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation? 
He  therefore  refused  to  accept  the  government  of  the 
Low  Coimtries,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was, 
after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  potentates  of  Germany.  He  was  young,  brave, 
mi  ambitious  of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish 
Court  was  willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous 
to  be  appointed:  but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an 
absurd  difficulty.  The  Elector  thought  it  beneath  him 
to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The  formalists 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Catholic  King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked. 
Mediation  was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful. 
But  much  time  was  lost ;  and  the  spring  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  new  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
tered on  his  functions.! 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  f  Monthly  Mercuries  of  Janu- 
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CHAP.  William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no 
1692.  entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to 
takw^the  ^  early  in  the  field.  They  ought  to  have  profited  by 
fleidL  the  severe  lesson  which  had  been  given  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and 
wondered  why  the  rest  were  lingering;  and  again  he 
who  singly  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was 
found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a  match 
for  a  multitude  of  adversaries.*  His  enemies,  while 
still  unready,  learned  with  dismay  that  he  had  taken 
the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  nobility.  On 
no  occasion  had  that  gallant  aristocracy  appeared  with 
more  splendour  in  his  train.  A  single  circumstance 
may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxuiy 
of  his  camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  house- 
hold rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  inestimable 
memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  many  lands  and  of  many  generations, 
the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed 
away.  Though  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with  thirty 
five  horses  and  sumpter  mules.  The  princesses  of  the 
blood,  each  surrounded  by  a  groupe  of  highborn  and 
graceful  ladies,  accompanied  the  King ;  and  the  smiles  of 
so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  highspirited  gentlemen  -vvith  more 
than  common  courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  French  Augustus  appeared  the  French 
Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the  melodious  Racine. 

ary  and  April  1693 ;  Burnet,  ii.  84-.  which  was  prepared  for  publication 

In   the  Burnet  MS.  IJarl.  6584,  when  he  was  allied  with  France 

is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Elector  against  England,  the  eulogy  is  omit- 

of  Bavaria.    When  the  MS.  was  ted. 

written  he  was  allied  with  England  *  "  Nec  pluribus  impar." 
against  France.     In  the  History, 
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He  had, in  confonnity  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  become  chap. 
demmt,  had  g^ven  up  writing  for  the  theatre ;  and,  hav- 
ing  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  dis-  1692* 
dhurge  of  the  duties  wUch  belonged  to  him  as  historio- 
grapher of  France,  he  now  came  to  see  the  great  events 
iridch  it  was  his  office  to  record.*  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the  most 
Bftagnifioent  review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modem 
Sorape.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest 
tnopa  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles 
long.    It  xnay  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army  had 
ever  been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles. 
Tlie  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not 
over  when  the  long  summer  day  closed.    Racine  left 
Ae  ground,  astonished,  deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to 
death*   In  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give  utter- 
nee  to  an  amiable  wish  which  he  probably  took  good 
caie  not  to  whisper  in  the  courtly  circle:  "Would  to 
heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their  cottages 
again  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones ! "  f 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  inten-  Siege  of 
tion  of  attacking  Namur.    In  five  days  he  was  under 
the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men.    Twenty  thousand  peasants,  pressed  in 
those  parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  oc- 
cupied, were  compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxem- 
burg, with  eighty  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels,  and 
was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege.J    This  partition  of  duties 
excited  no  surprise.    It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
great  Monarch  loved  sieges,  and  that  he  did  not  love 
battles.    He  professed  to  think  that  the  real  test  of 

•  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Dan-  f  Me'moires  de  Saint  Simon  ; 

geau;  Racine's  Letters,  and  Narra-  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21.  i692. 

tire  entitled  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  i  Monthly  Mercury  for  June  ; 

paes^  au  Siege  de  Namur;  Monthly  William  to  Heinsius,  1692. 
Mercary^  May  l692. 
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CHAP,  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  be« 
tween  two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion, 

1692.  often  determined  by  chance:  but  only  science  could 
prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions  which  science  had 
constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly  pronounced  it 
fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  mUitary  art  wlndt 
His  Majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  whicb 
it  was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  aerioiu 
risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  town  lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except 
what  was  derived  from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had 
combined  to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundlesB 
expanse  of  cornfields,  woods  and  meadows,  watered  by 
two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the 
surrounding  region  were  proud  of  their  impregnable 
castle.  Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars 
which  had  devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or 
valour  been  able  to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neigh- 
bouring fastnesses,  famed  throughout  the  world  for 
their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Ypres,  Lisle  and 
Tournay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray  and  Charle- 
roi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their  gates 
to  conquerors :  but  never  once  had  the  flag  been  pulled 
down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two 
gi'eat  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed 
to  each  other.  Vauban  had  during  many  years  been 
regarded  as  the  first  of  engineers :  but  a  formidable 
rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of  Cohom,  the 
ablest  officer  in  the  service  of  the  States  General.  The 
defences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and 
repaired  under  Cohorn's  superintendence ;  and  he  was 
now  within  the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of 
Lewis.    It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  both  the 
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attack  and  the  defence  would  be  conducted  with  con-  chap. 
sammate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled:  but  it  1692. 
was  too  late.*  William  hastened  towards  Namur.  He 
menaced  the  French  works,  first  from  the  west,  then 
from  the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But  between  him 
and  the  lines  of  circumyallation  lay  the  army  of  Lux- 
emburg, turning  as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly 
posted  that  to  attack  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by 
the  skill  of  Vauban  and  animated  by  the  presence  of 
Liewis,  made  rapid  progress.  There  were  indeed  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships  to 
be  endured.  The  weather  was  stormy  ;  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint  Medard,  who  holds  in 
the  French  Calendar  the  same  inauspicious  place  which 
in  our  Calendar  belongs  to  Saint  Smthin,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and  covered  many  square 
miles  on  which  the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne 
whirled  do-wn  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.  All  the  roads 
became  swamps.  The  trenches  were  so  deep  in  wa- 
ter and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days 
to  move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six 
thousand  waggons  which  had  accompanied  the  French 
army  were  useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpow- 
der, bullets,  com,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing  but  the 
authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerfulness.  His  sol- 
diers, in  truth,  showed  much  more  reverence  for  him 
than  for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned 
every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found.  But  for  their 
King  there  was  nothing  that  they  were  not  ready  to  do 
and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle  they  constantly 
gained  groimd.    Cohom  was  severely  wounded  while 

♦  William  to  Heinsius,  I692. 
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tie  maiden  fortress.  It  is  true  that  the  French  did  chap. 
Dot  abuse  their  victory.  No  outrage  was  committed : 
the  privileges  of  the  municipality  were  respected:  the  i^9«. 
magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could 
not  see  a  conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered 
castle  without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renoimced  all  pleasures, 
all  property,  all  society,  all  domestic  affection,  whose 
days  were  all  fast  days,  who  passed  month  after  month 
without  uttering  a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Lewis  attempted  to  sooth  them  by  marks 
of  respect  and  by  munificent  bounty.  Whenever  they 
met  a  French  uniform  they  turned  their  heads  away 
with  a  look  which  showed  that  a  life  of  prayer,  of  abs- 
tinence and  of  silence  had  left  one  earthly  feeling  still 
unsubdued.* 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance 
of  Lewis  reached  the  highest  point.  He  had  achieved 
the  last  and  the  most  splendid  military  exploit  of  his 
life.  His  confederated  foes,  English,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man, had,  in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph, 
and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  which  made  their 
hearts  sick.  His  exultation  was  boundless.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  medals  which  he  struck  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined  the 
prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  were 
boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people  among 
whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation  in  prosperity  can- 
not be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  drunk  vnth 
pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to 
which  he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a 
Imc  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  hundred 
and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alcides,  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks 
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beaten,  it  is  true:  but  your  honour  and  that  of  the  cka 
nation  are  unsullied."* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes  i^J 
rf  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The 
armies  there  had  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
drawn  from  many  quarters.  Every  where  else  the 
military  operations  of  the  year  were  languid  and  with- 
out interest.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the  Danube. 
Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did 
Uttle  more  than  watch  each  other  under  the  Pyrenees. 
On  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  along  the  frontier  which 
separates  France  from  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  preda- 
tory war  was  carried  on,  by  which  the  soldiers  suffered 
little  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  much.  But  all 
men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of  some  great 
event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where  William  was 
opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  Luxem 
by  slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men, 
to  the  fii-st  place  among  the  generals  of  his  time.  He 
was  of  that  noble  house  of  Montmorency  which  united 
many  mythical  and  many  historical  titles  to  glory, 
which  boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who 
was  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh  century,  given 
to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Constables 
and  Marshals.  In  valour  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly 
descended  and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  with 
difficulty  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  impeded  him 
m  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed  much  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had  suffered  still  more  from 
their  spite.  His  features  were  frightfully  harsh:  his 
stature  was  diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose 
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In  the  month  of  July  William's  headquarters  were  chap. 
at  Lambeqae.    About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Lux- 
.  cmlmrg  had  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army; 

and  aboat  six  miles  further  off  lay  a  considerable  force 
:  rnraimanded  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the 
>  keat  cffficers  in  the  service  of  Lewis. 

-  The  coontry  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkirkwas 
:  infteneeted  by  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches;  and 
■cither  army  could  approach  the  other  without  passing 
ttuoogh  Beveral  long  and  narrow  defiles.  Luxemburg 
hmi  tlierefore  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should 
;  lie  attacked  in  his  entrenchments;  and  he  felt  as- 
l  maed  that  he  should  have  ample  notice  before  any 
attadc  was  made:  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting 
aD  adventurer  named  MiUevoix,  who  was  chief  musi- 
cian and  private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Tlia  man  regularly  sent  to  the  French  headquarters 
andientic  information  touching  the  designs  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion and  in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in 
his  tent  as  he  was  accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at 
Paris.  He  was  at  once  a  valetudinarian  and  a  volup- 
tuary; and,  in  both  characters,  he  loved  his  ease.  He 
scarcely  ever  mounted  his  horse.  Light  conversation 
and  cards  occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His  table  was 
luxurious;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down  to  supper,  it 
was  a  service  of  danger  to  disturb  him.  Some  scoffers 
remarked  that  in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not 
guided  exclusively  by  military  reasons,  that  he  gene- 
rally contrived  to  entrench  himself  in  some  place  where 
the  veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably  good,  and 
that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open  such  com- 
munications with  the  sea  as  might  ensure  him,  from 
September  to  April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sandwich 
oysters.  If  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  at  his  banquets.     It  may  easily  be  supposed 
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CHAP,    that,  under  such  a  commander,  the  young  princes  and 
nobles  of  France  vied  with  one  another  in  splendour 
1692.    and  gallantry.* 
BatUe  of       While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  ' 
steinkirk.  fg^gj^j^j^^        confederate  princes  discovered  that  their  * 
counsels  were  betrayed.    A  peasant  picked  up  a  lett^ 
which  had  been  dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  • 
of  Bavaria.    It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  ^ 
Millevoix.    William  conceived  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare  which  they  had  ' 
laid  for  him.    The  perfidious  secretary  was  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A 
pen  was  put  into  his  hand:  a  pistol  was  held  to  his 
breast;  and  he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of 
instant  death.    His  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was 
conveyed  to  the  French  camp.    It  apprised  Luxem- 
burg that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging 
party  on  the  next  day.    In  order  to  protect  this  party 
from  molestation,  some  battalions  of  infantry,  accompa- 
nied by  artillery,  would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the 
defiles  which  lay  between  the  armies.    The  Marshal 
read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William  urged 
fonvard  the  preparations  for  a  general  assault  on  the 
French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  anny  was  under  arms  while  it  was 
still  dark.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  Luxemburg 
was  awakened  by  scouts,  who  brought  tidings  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated 
the  news  very  lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed, 
had  been,  as  usual,  diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect  his  fo- 
ragers, and  this  detachment  had  been  magnified  by  fear 
into  a  great  host.  But  one  alanning  report  followed 
another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it  was  said,  were  choked 
Avith  multitudes  of  foot,  horse  and  artillery,  under  the 
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banners  of  England  and  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Pro-  cm 
rinces  and  of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column  was  moving 
towards  Steinkirk.    At  length  the  Marshal  rose,  got  i69i 
on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was  doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to 
his  outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his 
army  was  encamped  a  brigade  named  from  the  province 
d  Bourbonnais.  These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first 
brant  of  the  onset.  Amazed  and  panicstricken,  they 
were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives, 
leaving  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
assailants* 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful :  but  now  fortune  began  to  turn  against  him. 
He  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
wiiich  lay  between  the  station  of  the  brigade  of  Bour- 
bcHmais  and  the  main  encampment  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push  forward 
without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  should  find  the 
French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  that  his 
victory  would  be  easy  and  complete.  But  his  progress 
was  obstructed  by  several  fences  and  ditches  :  there 
was  a  short  delay;  and  a  short  delay  sufficed  to  frus- 
trate his  design.  Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for 
such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  committed  great  faults :  he 
had  kept  careless  guard :  he  had  trusted  implicitly  to 
information  which  had  proved  false :  he  had  neglected 
information  which  had  proved  true :  one  of  his  divisions 
was  flying  in  confusion :  the  other  divisions  were  un- 
prepared for  action.  That  crisis  would  have  paralysed 
the  &culties  of  an  ordinary  captain :  it  only  braced  and 
stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His  mind,  nay  his 
sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and 
vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  disposed  every  thing.  The  French  army  was  in 
battle  order.  Conspicuous  in  that  great  array  were  the 
household  troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  renoAvned  body  of 
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CHAP,  fighting  men  in  Europe ;  and  at  their  head  appeared, 
glittering  in  lace  and  embroidery  hastily  thrown  on  and 

1692.  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young  princes  and  lords  who  ■ 
had  just  been  roused  by  the  trumpet  from  their  couched  : 
or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death  in 
the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  charac-  : 
teristic  of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among 
these  highborn  warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip 
Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  ne- 
phew of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  ^vith  difficulty 
and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the  gallant  boy  had 
extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  be  where  the  fire 
was  hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed 
a  spirit  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Lewis  Duke  of  Yendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and 
in  the  foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great 
occasion  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who 
was  beginning  to  earn  for  himself  an  honourable  name 
in  arms,  was  there  ;  and  at  his  side  rode  Sarsfield, 
whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile  Lux- 
emburg had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to  summon 
Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers 
had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent 
captain,  was  already  hastening  towards  the  point  from 
which  the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage 
which  belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully. 
In  the  front  of  the  battle  were  the  British  commanded 
by  Count  Solmes.  The  division  which  was  to  lead  the 
way  was  Mackay's.  He  was  to  have  been  supported, 
according  to  William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot 
and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had  never 
before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour  gave  promise 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.    They  first  encountered  the 
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Swiss,  ^vho  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French  chap. 
anny.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the 
muzzles  of  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  1692. 
back  with  fearful  slaughter.  More  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns  to  have 
been  killed  or  woimded.  Luxemburg  afterwards  said 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He 
collected  in  haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  sur- 
rounded him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  was  one 
which  could  be  met  by  no  conunon  means.  The  King's 
household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Marshal  gave 
the  word;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back 
on  their  shoulders.  "Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry 
through  all  the  ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  "  sword 
in  hand«  No  firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel." 
After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  the  English  were 
borne  down.  They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that,  if 
Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  they  would  have 
beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave  them  no 
effective  support.  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or 
nothing.  His  infantry  he  would  not  sufier  to  stir. 
They  could  do  no  good,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send 
them  to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager  to  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted. Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message  to  represent 
that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to  certain  destruction : 
but  all  was  vain.  "  God's  will  be  done,"  said  the  brave 
veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  a  good  soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and 
Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among  the  con- 
querors of  Ireland.  Mountjoy  too  was  among  the  slain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  he  had  just 
been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  having  been 
converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than 
all  the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly 
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The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thou-  chap. 

sand  men  killed  and  wounded.    The  loss  of  the  allies   

bad  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength  1692. 
of  the  armies  was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions. 
But  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  great.  The 
splendour  of  William's  fame  grew  pale.  Even  his  ad- 
mirers were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the  field,  he  was  not 
a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the  news  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The  Court, 
the  Capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces, gloried  in  the  impetuous  valour  which  had  been 
displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious 
names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over 
the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could 
not  by  any  remonstrances  be  kept  out  of  danger,  that 
a  ball  had  passed  through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people  lined  the  roads 
to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from  Stein- 
kirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buckles :  the  per- 
fumers sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the  name  of  the 
field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of 
collar.  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of 
fiishion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with 
great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the 
brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the  onset  of 
the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  fopperj^ ;  and  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  came  spurring  to  the  front  of 
the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder. 
It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of 
Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest 

the  Corporal^  clapping  the  forefinger  for  some  raiments  on  the  rights  who 

of  his  right  hand  upon  the  thumh  of  marched  up  boldly  to  their  relief, 

his  left,  and  counting  round  his  and  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  their 

hand ;  *  there  was  Cutts  s,  Mackay's,  faces^  before  any  one  of  their  own 

Angus's,  Graham's  and  Leven's,  all  platoons  discharged  a  musket.  They'll 

cut  to  pieces;  and  so  had  the  Eng-  go  to  heaven  for  it/  added  Trim." 
lish  Lifeguards  too,  had  it  not  been 
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CHAP,  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  these  kerchiefs  wen 
caUed  Steinkirks 

1^92.  In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discon 
tent.  National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  withoul 
restraint  or  disguise.  The  resentment  of  the  Englial 
was  loudly  expressed.  Solmes,  though  he  was  said  bj 
those  who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  valuable  quali- 
ties, was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  whc 
were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner.  His  de- 
meanour was  arrogant,  his  temper  ungovernable.  Even 
before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk  the  English 
officers  did  not  willingly  communicate  with  him,  and 
the  private  men  murmured  at  his  harshness.  But  aficei 
the  battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious.  H« 
was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  said  with  un- 
feeling levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were  con- 
tending desperately  against  great  odds,  that  he  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  bulldogs  would  come  off.  Would 
any  body,  it  was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  he  had 
been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  officers  5 
It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had  never 
seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest  no- 
vice was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to 
misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which 
none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe 
distance  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  waa 
too  much  to  be  at  once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours  of  war,  yet  pushed  on  aU  its 
extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw  recruits,  and  then 
left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body  of  vete- 
rans in  the  world.  Such  were  the  complaints  of  tlie 
English  army;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the  English 
nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made 
which  furnished  both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the 

♦  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV, 
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coffeehouses  of  London  with  a  subject  of  conversation  chap. 
much  less  agreeable  to  the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster 


A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  Conspi- 
8ome  months,  maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  Q^^f^^ 
should  seem  that  Louvois  had  originally  sketched  the 
design,  and  had  bequeathed  it,  still  rude,  to  his  son  and 
successor  Barbesieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  Avas 
perfected.  The  execution  was  entrusted  to  an  officer 
named  Grandval.  Grandval  was  undoubtedly  brave, 
and  fiill  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  his  religion.  He 
was  indeed  flighty  and  half  witted,  but  not  on  that 
account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half 
witted  man  is  the  very  instrument  generally  preferred 
by  cunning  politicians  .when  very  hazardous  work  is  to 
be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator  would,  for  any  bribe, 
however  enormous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of 
Chatel,  of  Ravaillac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of 
two  adventurers,  Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a 
Dutchman.  In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  to 
repair  to  their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia. 
Grandval  and  Leefdale  were  at  Paris.  Uden  in  North 
Brabant  was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were  to 
meet  and  whence  they  were  to  proceed  together  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before  Grandval  left  Paris 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was  presented 
to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  "  I  have  been  in- 
formed," said  James,  "  of  the  business.  If  you  and 
your  companions  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never 


After  this  audience  Grandval  sot  out  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been 


of  Steinkirk. 


1692. 


want. 


*  Langborne,  the  chief  lay  agent    tools  on  this  principle.    Burnet,  i. 
of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  always,  230. 
as  he  owned  to  Tiilotson,  selected 
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no  more ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  younger  chap. 
officers- 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  simple :  for  1692. 
the  prisoner  attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience 
had,  it  should  seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He 
admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of 
all  the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  in- 
genuous, confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved 
death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment  with  great 
fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him 
a  few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to 
lose  his  life  for  having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tions of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several 
languages,  and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very 
strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine  could  not  be 
doubted:  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living. 
That  it  was  prompted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could 
hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had  taken  pains  to 
discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to 
avoid  the  torture.  For,  though  it  was  the  universal 
practice  in  the  Netherlands  to  put  convicted  assassins 
to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names 
of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had  given 
oarders  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be 
used  or  even  named.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but  suf- 
fered him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is  substantially 
true ;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of  truth  than 
his  account  of  the  audience  mtli  which  James  had 
honoured  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was 
great.    The  Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis 
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CHAP,  assassins.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without 
outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning 
1692.  on  the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England?  And 
who  that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe 
that  Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and 
rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do 
what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  master's  pleasure? 
Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  per- 
haps indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  no  human  being  could  doubt.  He  must 
have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the  evi- 
dence, the  confession.  If  he  really  abhorred  assassina- 
tion as  honest  men  abhor  it,  would  not  Barbesieux  have 
been  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  royal  presence, 
and  flung  into  the  Bastile?  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still 
at  the  War  Office ;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  had 
been  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a  frown.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  both  Kings  were  partakers  in  the  guilt 
of  Grandval.  And  if  it  were  asked  how  two  princes 
who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion  could  have 
fallen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they 
had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In  reply 
to  these  reproaches  the  English  Jacobites  said  veiy 
little;  and  the  French  government  said  nothing  at  aU.* 
Return  of  ""^^^  Campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any 
William  to  other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth 

England. 

*  I  have  taken  the  history  of  I692 ;    Reflections  upon  the  late 

Grandyal's  plot  chiefly  from  Grand-  horrid  Conspiracy  contrived  by  some 

vaVs  own  confession.    I  have  not  of  the  French  Court  to  murder  His 

mentioned  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Majesty  in  Flanders,  iGp^;  Burnet, 

because  Grandval,  in  his  confession,  ii.  92.;  Vernon's  letters  from  the 

did  not  mention  her.     The  accu-  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal; 

sation   brought  against   her  rests  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11.  The 

solely  on  the  authority  of  Dumont.  Paris  Gazette  contains  not  one  word 

See  also  a  True  Account  of  the  horrid  on  the  subject,  —  a  most  significant 

Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His  silence, 
most  Sacred  Majesty  M'illiam  III. 
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of  October  William  arrived  in  England.    Late  in  the  chap. 
evening  of  the  twentieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.    His  recep-  i69«. 
tion  was  cordial.    The  crowd  was  great;  the  acclama- 
tions were  loud;  and  all  the  windows  along  his  route, 
from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up.* 

But,  notwithstanding  these  fiavourable  symptoms,  the  Naval  mai- 
nation  was  disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  J^uwu" 
had  been  unsuccessful  by  land.  By  sea  a  great  advan- 
tage had  been  gained,  but  had  not  been  improved. 
The  general  expectation  had  been  that  the  victory  of 
May  would  be  followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
France,  that  Saint  Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that 
the  last  remains  of  Tourville's  squadron  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and  Rochefort 
woidd  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expectation  was,  no  doubt, 
unreasonable.  It  did  not  follow,  because  Rooke  and  his 
seamen  had  silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by 
Bellefonds,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the 
fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The  government,  however, 
was  not  less  sanguine  than  the  nation.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made.  The  allied  fleet,  having  been 
speedily  refitted  at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea. 
Eooke  was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the  cur- 
rents along  the  shore  of  Britanny.f  Transports  Avere 
collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand  troops 
were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command  of 
Meinhart  Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
father's  services  and  his  own  with  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster. 
Under  him  were  Ruvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service 
at  Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Mel- 
loniere  and  Cambon  with  their  gallant  bands  of  re- 
fugees, and  Argyle  with  the  regiment  which  bore  his 
name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be  rumoured,  had  last 
winter  done  something  strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild 

•  London  Gazette,  Oct,  20.  24.1692.       f  See  hia  report  in  Burchett 
VOL.  IV.  U 
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exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  were  loud  chap. 

and  angry.   Nottingham,  honest,  industrious,  versed  in   

civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  parliamentary  debate, 
was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was 
not  at  all  aware  of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and 
the  whole  body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud 
of  long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution, been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  his  own  opi- 
nion was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  maritime  affidrs.  This  opinion  however  he  had 
very  much  to  himself.  Men  who  had  passed  half  their 
lives  on  the  waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms 
and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  pom- 
pous lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a 
mere  pedant,  who,  with  all  his  book  learning,  was  igno- 
rant of  what  every  cabin  boy  knew.  Russell  had  always 
been  froward,  arrogant  and  mutinous;  and  now  pros- 
perity and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  fiill  strength. 
With  the  government  which  he  had  saved  he  took  all 
the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant  who  believes  him- 
self to  be  necessary,  treated  the  orders  of  his  superiors 
with  contemptuous  levity,  resented  reproof,  however 
gentle,  as  an  outrage,  furnished  no  plan  of  his  own, 
and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan 
furnished  by  any  body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had 
a  strong  and  a  very  natural  antipathy.  They  were 
indeed  an  ill  matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a  Tory : 
Sussell  was  a  Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative 
seaman,  confident  in  his  theories  :  Russell  was  a  prac- 
tical seaman,  proud  of  his  achievements.  The  strength 
of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech :  the  strength  of  Russell 
ky  in  action.  Nottingham's  demeanour  was  decorous 
even  to  formality:  Russell  was  passionate  and  rude. 
Lastly  Nottingham  was  an  honest  man;  and  Russell 
was  a  villain.  They  now  became  mortal  enemies. 
The  Admiral  sneered  at  the  Secretary's  ignorance  of 
naval  afiairs :  the  Secretary  accused  the  Admiral  of 
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Duncan,  Saint  Vincent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  chap. 

most  daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have  little  chance  ,  

of  being  remembered.  But  France,  among  whose  many  i692* 
unquestioned  titles  to  glory  very  few  are  derived  from 
naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great  men.  In 
the  autmnn  of  1692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was 
the  terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
traded  with  the  Baltic.  He  took  and  destroyed  vessels 
dose  to  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island.  He  even  ven- 
tured to  land  in  Northumberland,  and  burned  many 
houses  before  the  trainbands  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried  back  into  his  native 
port  were  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.*  About  the  same  time  a  younger  adventurer, 
destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bart,  Du  Guay  Trouin, 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small  armed 
vessel.  The  intrepid  boy, — for  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  old, — entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked 
a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reimbark 
till  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick  marched 
against  him.f 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  Kanh- 
menaced  by  these  rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  hu-  ^ort*^ 
man  prudence  could  have  averted  increased  the  public  ^^^^^ 
ill  humour.    An  earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid 
waste  in  less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Jamaica.    Whole  plantations  changed  their  place. 
Whole  villages  were  swallowed  up.    Port  Royal,  the 
fairest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the  English  had  yet 
built  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  its  quays,  for  its 
warehouses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were  said 
to  rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under 
their  own  dwellings.    The  effect  of  this  disaster  was 

*  See  Bart*B  Letters  of  Nobility,    tumn  of  1692. 
and  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  the  au-       f  Memoires  de  Du  Guay  Trouin. 
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CHAP,   severely  felt  by  many  of  the  great  mercantUe  houses  of 

London  and  Bristol.* 
1692.       A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the 

ilS^Umd."^  harvest.  The  summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western 
Europe.  Those  heavy  rains  which  had  impeded  the 
exertions  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the  trenches  of 
Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  re* 
membered  no  such  year  since  1648.  No  fruit  ripened. 
The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The  evil 
was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  silver  coin,  which  had 
been  clipped  to  such  an  extent  that  the  words  pound  and 
shilling  had  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared 
with  France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed 
prosperous.  Here  the  public  burdens  were  heavy; 
there  they  were  crushing.  Here  the  labouring  man 
was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  barley  loaf :  but  th^ 
it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was 
found  dead  on  the  earth  with  halfchewed  grass  in  his 
mouth.  Our  ancestors  found  some  consolation  in 
thinking  that  they  were  gradually  wearing  out  the 
strength  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  that  his  re- 
sources were  likely  to  be  drained  sooner  than  theirs. 
Still  there  was  much  suffering  and  much  repining.  In 
some  counties  mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  ne- 
cessity of  retrenchment  was  felt  by  families  of  every 
rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who  little 
thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever  be  cited  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  his  times,  complained  that,  in 
this  year,  wine  ceased  to  be  put  on  many  hospitable 
tables  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  and  that 
its  place  was  supplied  by  punch.f 

Increase  of     A  symptom  of  public  distrcss  much  more  alarming 

crime. 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  1 1 . 1692;  t  E velyn  s  Diary,  June  25.  Oct.  1 . 

Evelyn's  Diary,  Aug.  10.;  Monthly  16*90;  Narcissus  Luitrells  Diary, 

Mercury  for  September;   A  Full  June  I692,  May  1693;  Monthly 

Account  of  the  late  dreadful  Earth-  Mercury,  April,    May,   and  June 

quake  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  16*93;  Tom  Brown's  Description  of 

licensed  Sept.  9.  I692.  a  Country  Life,  I692. 
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than  the  substitution  of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret  ce 
was  the  increase  of  crime.    During  the  autumn  of  1692  ^ 
and  the  following  winter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  con-  it 
stant  terror  by  housebreakers.     One  gang,  thirteen 
strong,  entered  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewels.    Another  gang 
made  an  attempt  on  Lambeth  Palace.*    When  stately 
abodes,  guarded  by  numerous  servants,  were  in  such 
danger,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper's 
tiU  or  stock  could  be  safe.    From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park, 
from  Thames  Street  to  Bloomsbury,  there  was  no  parish 
in  which  some  quiet  dwelling  had  not  been  sacked  by 
burglars.f  Meanwhile  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  themselves  into 
troops  larger  than  had  before  been  known.    There  was 
a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an 
alehouse  in  Southwark.|  But  the  most  formidable  band 
of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and  twenty  horsemen.§ 
It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a  journey  of  fifty  miles 
through  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  shires  of 
England  was  as  dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.   The  Oxford  stage  coach  was  pillaged 
in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  fight.  ||    A  waggon  laden 
with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public  money  was 
stopped  and  ransacked.    As  this  operation  took  some 
time,  all  the  travellers  who  came  to  the  spot  while  the 
thieves  were  busy  were  seized  and  guarded.    When  the 
booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners  were  suffered  to 
depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in 
number,  were  shot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit,  f 

*    Narcissus    LuttreU's  Diary,       ||  Ibid.  July  I692. 

Not.  1692.  I  Evelyn's    Diary,   Nov.  20. 

f  See^  for  example,  the  London    l692;  Narcissus  LuttrelFs  Diary; 

Gaiette  of  Jan.  12.  169^.  London  Gazette,  Nov.  24.;  Hop 

X  Narcissus    Luttrell's  Diary,    to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General, 

Dec  1692.  Nov.  ^J. 

§  Ibid.  Jan.  1693. 
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CHAP.  The  Portsmouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week 
/^'^  by  men  well  armed  and  mounted.*  Some  jovial  Ea- 
sex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were  themselves 
chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different 
sort,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at  home 
again,  though  with  empty  pockets.f 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  ma- 
rauders were  all  Jacobites  ;  and  indeed  there  were  some 
appearances  which  gave  colour  to  the  assertion.  For 
example,  fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy 
beasts  at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and 
compelled  first  to  deliver  their  moneybags,  and  then  to 
drink  King  James's  health  in  brandy.  J  The  thieves, 
however,  to  do  them  justice,  showed,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling,  no  decided  preference  for  any  political 
party.  Some  of  them  feU  in  with  Marlborough  near 
Saint  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hoatility 
to  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled 
him  to  deliver  up  five  hundred  guineas,  which  he  doubt- 
less never  ceased  to  regret  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.§ 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
learned  to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried, 
he  expressed  great  indignation,  and  announced  his  re- 
solution to  put  do^vn  the  malefactors  with  a  strong 
hand.  A  veteran  robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer, 
and  to  lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highway- 
men, and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and  of  their 
favourite  haunts.  It  was  said  that  this  list  contained 
not  less  than  eighty  names.  ||  Strong  parties  of  cavalry 
were  sent  out  to  protect  the  roads ;  and  this  precau- 
tion, which  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec  19. 1()92.       ||  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the 

t   Narcissus   Luttrells    Diary,  Stetes  General,  j^'.^' 

Dec.  1692.  Dutch  despatches  of  this  year  are 

t  Ibid.  Nov.  1692.  fiiieji  ^-^^^  glories  of  robberies. 
§  Ibid.  August  1092. 
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excited  much  murmuring,  seems  to  have  been  gene-  chai 
rally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called  the  Se- 
cond  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  distinguished  itself  i6ds 
in  Ireland  by  activity  and  success  in  the  irregular 
war  against  the  Rapparees,  was  selected  to  guard  seve- 
ral of  the  great  avenues  of  the  capital.  Blackheath, 
Bamet,  Hounslow,  became  places  of  arms.*  In  a  few 
weeks  the  roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.  The  executions 
were  numerous :  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed, 
the  King  resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations 
for  mercy,  f  Among  those  who  suffered  was  James 
Whitney,  the  most  celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been,  during  some  months,  the 
terror  of  all  who  travelled  from  London  either  north- 
ward or  westward,  and  was  at  length  with  difficulty 
secured  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  which  one  soldier 
was  killed  and  several  wounded. J  The  London  Ga- 
zette annoimced  that  the  famous  highwayman  had  been 
taken,  and  invited  all  persons  who  had  been  robbed 
by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and  to  see  whether  they 
could  identify  him.  To  identify  him  should  have  been 
easy:  for  he  had  a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a 
thamb.§  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundred  pounds  in 
procuring  a  sumptuous  embroidered  suit  against  the 
day  of  trial.  This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated  by 
his  hardhearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his 
ordinary  clothes,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. || 
He  had  previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering 
to  raise  a  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highwaymen,  for 

♦  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  J  Ibid.  Dec.  lfi92 ;  Hop,  Jan. 

Sutes  General,            l69§;  His-  Hop  calls  Wliitney,  "den  befaam- 

toricBl  Records  of  theQueen's  Bays,  '^^^^^f  Engelandt." 

publislied  by  authority;  Narcissus  §  London  Gazette,   January  2. 
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CHAP,  service  in  Flanders :  but  his  oflPer  had  been  rejected.* 
He  had  one  resource  still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was 
1692.  privy  to  a  treasonable  plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had 
promised  him  immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at  the  head 
of  his  gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a  stag  hunt  in  Wind* 
sor  Forest.  There  was  nothing  intrinsically  improbabk 
in  Whitney's  story.  Indeed  a  design  very  similar  to 
that  which  he  imputed  to  the  malecontents  was,  only 
three  years  later,  actually  formed  by  some  of  them,  and 
was  all  but  carried  into  execution.  But  it  was  fiur 
better  that  a  few  bad  men  should  go  unpunished  than 
that  all  honest  men  should  live  in  fear  of  being  falsely 
accused  by  felons  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt  advised  the  King  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  William,  never  much  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The  Captain^ 
as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and  made 
a  most  penitent  end.f 
Meeting  of  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress  and 
disorder,  had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly 
eventful,  a  session  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  English  finance,  a  session  in  which  some 
grave  constitutional  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at 
rest,  were  for  the  first  time  debated. 
State  of  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this 
session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dis- 
persed materials  now  accessible  must  leave  many  things 
obscure.  The  relations  of  the  parliamentary  factions 
were,  during  this  year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state. 
Each  of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by 
several  lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was 
the  great  line  which  separated  the  Whig  party  from  the 
Tory  party  ;  and  there  was  the  great  line  which  sepa- 

*  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  Dec.  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  1 694  ; 

1692.  New  Court  Contrivances  or  more 

t  Ibid.  January  and  February  ;  Sham  Plots  still,  I69S, 
"«P'                   Feb.  1^93; 
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Tated  the  official  men  and  their  friends  and  depen-  chap. 
dentSy  who  were  sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from 
those  who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Gnimbleto-  1692. 
nians  and  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
die  Country  party.  And  these  two  great  lines  were  in- 
tersecting Imes.    For  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and 

their  adherents  about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one 
half  Tories.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was, 
quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  between  those  who  were 
in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud  between  the  Lords  as 
Lords  and  the  Commons  as  Commons.  The  spirit  both 
of  the  hereditary  and  of  the  elective  chamber  had  been 
thoroughly  roused  in  the  preceding  session  by  the  dis- 
pute about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and 
they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  The  King 
the  session  was  skilftdly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  con-  "p®^^' 
ciliating  the  Houses.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  ask 
for  their  advice  and  assistance.  He  congratulated  them 
on  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  He  acknowledged  with 
much  concern  that  the  operations  of  the  allies  had  been 
less  successful  by  land  than  by  sea  ;  but  he  warmly  de- 
clared that,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  valour  of  his 
English  subjects  had  been  preeminently  conspicuous. 
The  distress  of  his  people,  he  said,  was  his  own  :  his 
interest  was  inseparable  from  theirs  :  it  was  painful  to 
him  to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices :  but  from  sacri- 
fices which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  English 
nation  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  no  good  English- 
man and  no  good  Protestant  would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for  Question  < 
his  gracious  speech.f    But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  ralwd 
humour.    Two  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Hun-  Lords, 
tingdon,  had,  during  the  recess,  when  an  invasion 

*  Lords' and  Commons' Journals,       t  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  10. 
Nor.  4.,  Jan.  I692.  I692. 
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CHAP,  and  an  insurrection  were  hourly  expected,  been  sent 
^'^v  to  the  Tower,  and  were  still  under  recognisances. 
1692.  Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been  taken 
up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter  grounds  at  so 
alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly  not  have 
interfered.  But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by 
any  thing  that  looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their 
own  order.  They  not  only  crossexamined  with  great 
severity  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy, 
whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little 
indulgence,  but  passed,  by  thirty  five  votes  to  twenty 
eight,  a  resolution  implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  men  certainly  not  inferior  in  pro- 
bity, and  very  far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer 
of  the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to  sooth 
the  wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  ordering  the  re- 
cognisances to  be  cancelled ;  and  with  this  concession 
the  House  was  satisfied,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be 
prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  them- 
selves disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  England.* 
Debat<»8  on  Both  Houscs  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the 
thenaUoiL^  State  of  the  nation.  The  King,  when  he  requested  their 
advice,  had,  perhaps,  not  foreseen  that  his  words  would 
be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  scrutinise  every  part 
of  the  administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touch- 
ing matters  which  parliaments  have  generally  thought 
it  expedient  to  leave  entirely  to  the  Crown.  Some 
of  the  discontented  peers  proposed  that  a  Committee, 
chosen  partly  by  the  Lords  and  partly  by  the  Com- 
mons, should  be  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
management  of  public  affairs.    But  it  was  generally 

♦  See  the  Lords'  Journals  from  addressed  by  Warre,  Under  Secretary 

Nov.  7.  to  Nov.  18.  1692  ;  Burnet,  of  State,  to  Colt,  envoy  at  Hanover, 

ii.  102.    Tindal's  account  of  these  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Trcnchard, 
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apprehended  that  such  a  Committee  would  become  a  chap. 
second  and  more  powerful  Privy  Council,  independent 
of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The  i69^ 
motion  was  therefore  rejected  by  forty  eight  votes  to 
I  thirty  six.  On  this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  voted  in  the  majority.  A  protest  was 
signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among  whom  were 
the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in  the 
whole  peerage.* 

The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes 
of  the  public  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the 
advice  to  be  given  to  the  King.  From  the  concise 
abstracts  and  fragments  which  have  come  down  to 
us  it  seems  that,  in  this  Committee,  which  continued 
to  sit  many  days,  the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast 
space.  One  member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  highway 
robbery:  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the 
Qaeen  and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or 
three  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  try  to  make  matters  up.  A  third  described 
the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  preceding 
spring.  It  was  notorious,  he  said,  that  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses 
had  been  collected ;  yet  not  a  single  traitor  had  been 
brought  to  justice.f 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished 
matter  for  several  earnest  debates.  Many  members 
complained  of  the  preference  given  to  aliens  over 
Englishmen.  The  whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought 
over  again;  and  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on 
Solmes.  "Let  English  soldiers  be  commanded  by 
none  but  English  generals,"  was  the  almost  universal 
ciy.    SejTUOur,  who  had  once  been  distinguished  by 

♦    Lords'   Journals,    Dec.  7- ;       t  ^^rey's  Debates,  Nov.  21.  and 
Tindal,   from   the   Colt   Papers ;    23.  l69^. 
Burnet,  ii.  105. 
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CHAP,   his  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered  his  opi- 

1692.  nions,  asked  where  English  generals  were  to  be  found. 
"  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as  foreigners :  but  we 
have  no  choice.  Men  are  not  bom  generals:  nay,  a 
man  may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not 
be  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but 
experience  will  form  great  commanders.  Very  few  of 
our  countrymen  have  that  experience;  and  therefore 
we  must  for  the  present  employ  strangers."  Lowther 
followed  on  the  same  side.  "We  have  had  a  long 
peace ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  officers  fit  for  high  commands.  The 
parks  and  the  camp  at  Hounslow  were  very  poor  mili- 
tary schools,  when  compared  with  the  fields  of  battle 
and  the  lines  of  contravallation  in  which  the  great  com- 
manders of  the  continental  nations  have  learned  their 
art."  In  reply  to  these  arguments  an  orator  on  the 
other  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French 
service,  would  be  made  Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels 
who  had  been  at  Steinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It 
was  said  of  them  that  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in 
speech  as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action ;  and,  from 
the  very  imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
the  compliment  seems  to  have  been  not  undeserved. 
They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  Dutch. 
They  spoke  well  of  the  foreign  officers  generally,  and 
did  full  justice  to  the  valour  and  conduct  with  which 
Auverquerque  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of 
Mackay's  division  from  what  seemed  certain  destruc- 
tion. But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not  a  word  was  said. 
His  severity,  his  haughty  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
indifference  with  which  he  had  looked  on  while  the 
English,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  were 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  French  household 
troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members 
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he  might  be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled 
by  Talmash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  1692. 
was  universally  idlowed  to  be  the  best  officer  in  the 
amiy.  But  Talmash's  friends  judiciously  interfered. 
"I  have,"  said  one  of  them,  "a  true  regard  for  that 
gentleman;  and  I  implore  you  not  to  do  Mm  an  injury 
under  the  notion  of  doing  him  a  kindness.  Consider 
that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the  King's 
prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers  out  and  putting 
officers  in."  The  debate  ended  without  any  vote  of 
censure  on  Solmes.  But  a  hope  was  expressed,  in  lan- 
guage not  very  parliamentary,  that  what  had  been  said 
in  tihe  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and 
that  His  Majesty  would  not  disregard  the  general  wish 
of  the  representatives  of  his  people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
naval  administration,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel 
with  the  Lords  on  that  subject.     That  there  had  been 
mismanagement  somewhere  was  but  too  evident.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  acquit  both  Russell  and  Notting- 
ham; and  each  House  stood  by  its  o^vn  member.  The 
Conunons  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Russell  for  his  conduct  at  La 
Hogue.    They  now,  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice, 
took  into  consideration  the  miscarriages  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  battle.     A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely 
worded  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing. 
It  was  understood  however  to  imply  a  censure  on  Not- 
tingham, and  was  therefore  strongly  opposed  by  his 
friends.    On  the  division  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  five,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty  four.f 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the 
Lords.  He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skiU  of  a  prac- 
tised orator,  and  with  aU  the  authority  which  belongs 

•  Grey'8  Debates,  Nov.  21. 1692  ;       f  Tindal,  Colt  Papera;  Corn- 
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CHAP,   to  unblemislied  integrity.    He  then  laid  on  the  table  a 
great  mass  of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  House 

1692.  to  read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to  have  exa- 
mined the  papers  seriously  and  diligently.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  Rus- 
sell. Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  un- 
heard ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which 
their  Lordships  could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved 
to  send  the  papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message 
which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Upper  House, 
there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral  which  he  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  answer.  With  the  papers  was  sent  an 
abstract  of  the  contents.* 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received. 
Russell  had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he 
little  deserved,  but  which  will  not  surprise  us  when  we 
remember  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons, 
and  knew  that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who 
had  won  a  great  battle.  The  abstract  of  the  papers  was 
read  by  the  clerk.  RusseU  then  spoke  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  and  his  friends  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision. 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile  of 
despatches  without  perusing  them:  but  this  objection 
was  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member 
as  one  of  themselves :  many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  recent  victory;  and  neither 
Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  deference 
for  the  authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without 
reading  the  papers,  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  ex- 
pressing warm  approbation  of  Russell's  whole  conduct. 
The  temper  of  the  assembly  was  such  that  some  ar- 
dent Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  by  name. 
But  the  attempt  failed.  "  I  am  ready,"  said  Lowther, — 

•  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Lords'  Journals  from  Dec.  6.  to  Dec.  19. 
16*92,  inclusive. 
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and  he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt,  —  "I  am  chap. 
ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  honour  to 
the  Admiral:  but  I  cannot  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
Secretary  of  State.    For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  Ma- 
jesties have  no  more  zealous,  laborious  or  faithful  ser- 
vant than  my  Lord  Nottingham/'    Finch  exerted  all 
his  mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother,  and 
contrived,  without  directly  opposing  himself  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  to  insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct 
had  not  been  fiEtultless.  The  vote  of  censure  on  Notting- 
ham was  not  pressed.     The  vote  which  pronounced 
Russell's  conduct  to  have  been  deserving  of  all  praise 
was  communicated  to  the  Lords ;  and  the  papers  which 
they  had  sent  down  were  very  unceremoniously  re- 
turned.*   The  Lords,  much  offended,  demanded  a  free 
conference.    It  was  granted ;  and  the  managers  of  the 
two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in- 
fonned  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Admiral  had  been 
deckred  faultless.    To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen  who 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only  that 
they  had  not  been  authorised  to  give  any  explanation, 
but  that  they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them 
what  had  been  said.f 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members 
had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill  humour  which  they  had 
brought  up  with  them  from  their  country  seats  by  the 
simple  process  of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that 
those  arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the 
great  masters  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing votes  which  would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the 
government.    But,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 

•  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Derby,  to  his  colleague  Anchitel 

day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  see  Grey,  in  Grey's  Debates, 

the  Journals,  Dec.  20.,  and  the  f  Commons'  Journals,  Ja;).  1. 

letter  of  Robert  Wilmot,  M.P.  for  l69§. 
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CHAP,  few  noisy  pretenders  to  patriotism  may  have  been 
quieted  with  bags  of  guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to 

1692.  suppose  that  the  House  generally  was  influenced  in  thia 
manner.  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  such  assem* 
blies  knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter  on 
long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  resent- 
ment, if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposition,  cools 
fast.  In  a  short  time  every  body  was  sick  of  the  Grand 
Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  had  been  tedious 
and  desultory.  The  resolutions  which  had  been  carried 
were  for  the  most  part  merely  childish.  The  King  was 
to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men 
who  would  stand  by  him  against  James.  The  patience 
of  the  House  was  wearied  out  by  long  discussions  end- 
ing in  the  pompous  promulgation  of  truisms  like  these. 
At  last  the  explosion  came.  One  of  the  grumblers 
called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the  alarm- 
ing fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were  employed  in  the  Ord- 
nance department,  and  moved  that  the  King  should  be 
humbly  advised  to  dismiss  them.  The  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  disdainful  mockery.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in  the  expression 
of  contempt.  "Do  we  seriously  think  of  going  to  the 
King  and  telling  him  that,  as  he  has  condescended  to 
ask  our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis,  we  himibly  ad- 
vise him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the  Tower? 
Really,  if  we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to  carr}' 
up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our  dinners." 
The  members  generally  were  of  the  same  mind.  The 
chaiiman  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not 
directed  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Conmiit- 
tee  ceased  to  exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed 
were  formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of  them  was 
rejected  :  the  others  were  suffered  to  drop ;  and  the 
Commons,  after  considering  during  several  weeks  what 
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advice  they  abould  give  to  the  King,  ended  by  giving  chap. 
him  no  advice  at  alL* 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  diflPerent.    From  many  1692. 
circumstances  it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where 
the  Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the 
Upper  House.    The  dislike  with  which  an  Englishman 
of  the  middle  dass  regarded  the  King's  foreign  friends 
was  merely  national.    But  the  dislike  mth  which  an 
English  nobleman  regarded  them  was  personal.  They 
stood  between  him  and  Majesty.    They  intercepted 
from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour.    The  preference 
given  to  them  wounded  him  both  in  his  interests  and  in 
his  pride.   His  chance  of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller 
since  they  had  become  his  competitors.    He  might  have 
been  Master  of  the  Horse  but  for  Auverquerque,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Robes  but  for  Zulestein,  Groom  of  the  Stole 
but  for  BentincLf    The  ill  humour  of  the  aristocracy 
was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  af- 
fected the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing 
up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  his 
native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day  would 
come  when  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  Dutch.  The 
Peers  determined  to  present  an  address  requesting 
William  not  to  place  his  English  troops  under  the 
command  of  a  foreign  general.    They  took  up  very 
seriously  that  question  which  had  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  to  laughter,  and  solemnly  counselled  their 
Sovereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in  his  magazines. 
At  Marlborough's  suggestion  they  urged  the  King  to 
insist  that  the  youngest  English  general  should  take 
precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in  the  service  of  the 
States  General.    It  wa^s,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the 

•  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Com-  ites  is  menlioned  in  a  highly  in- 

mons'   Journals,  Dec.   l6.  I692,  teresting  note  written  hy  Renaudot 

Jan.ll.  169};  Burnet,  ii.  104.  in  l6y8,  and  preserved  among  the 

t  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Of- 

English  nobles  to  the  Dutch  favour-  fice. 
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CHAP,  dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  com-^ 
mission  from  His  Majesty  should  ever  be  commanded 
if)y2.  by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  from  a 
republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an  ig- 
noble malevolence  to  Holland,  William,  who  troubled 
himself  little  about  votes  of  the  Upper  House  which 
were  not  backed  by  the  Lower,  returned,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  very  short  and  dry  answer.* 
Biu  for  the  While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
orfria^s^n  pending,  the  Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of  an 
^^^^  important  subiect  which  had  occupied  much  of  their 
attention  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Bill  for  the  Re- 
gulation of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again 
brought  in,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men, 
both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somers,  now  Attorney  General, 
strongly  recommended  delay.  That  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
was  open  to  grave  objections,  was  not  denied:  but  it 
was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that 
moment,  produce  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would 
assert  that,  under  the  existing  government,  the  lives  of 
innocent  subjects  were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would 
deny  that  the  government  itself  was  in  great  danger. 
Was  it  the  part  of  wise  men  to  increase  the  perils  of 
that  which  was  already  in  serious  peril  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  new  security  to  that  which  was  already  per- 
fectly secure  ?  Those  who  held  this  language  were 
twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and  asked  why  they 
had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  preceding 
session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had  taught  an 
important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of  learning. 
The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once  with  invasion 
and  insurrection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French, 
and  had  collected  arms,  ammunition  and  horses  for 

♦  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Lords'  Jcumals,  Nov.  28.  and  29.  1692, 
Feb.  18.  and  24.  l69|. 
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that  purpose.    Yet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  chap. 
evidence  against  these  enemies  of  their  country,  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  find  legal  evidence  against  a  single  1692. 
one  of  them.    The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory, 
be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been 
grossly  abused.    But  a  statesman  who  troubled  him- 
self less  about  theory  than  about  practice,  and  less 
about  times  past  than  about  the  time  present,  would 
pronounce  that  law  not  too  stringent  but  too  lax,  and 
would,  while  the  commonwealth  remained  in  extreme 
jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to  any  further  relaxation. 
In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  one 
votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  two.    But  in  the  com- 
mittee it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  new  rules  of 
procedure  should  not  come  into  operation  till  after  the 
end  of  the  war  with  France.    When  the  report  was 
brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this  amendment,  and 
ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty  five  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five.    The  bill  was  consequently  suf- 
fered to  drop.*    Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  lost  after  causing  another 
quarrel  between  the  Houses.    For  the  Peers  were  fiiUy 
determined  that  no  such  bill  should  pass,  unless  it  con- 
tained a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  Court ;  and  a  clause  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court  would  have 
been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  favour  with  the  Com- 
mons.   For  in  the  course  of  this  session  an  event  took 
place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only  too  well 
protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage  Caac  of 
the  most  graceful  was  William  Mountford.    He  had 

♦  Grcy*s  Debates^  Nov.  18.  I692 ;  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  18,,  Dec. 
1. 1692. 
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CHAP,   every  physical  quaUfication  for  his  calling,  a  noWe' 
figure,  a  handsome  fece,  a  melodious  voice.    It  was  not 

1698.  easy  to  say  whether  he  succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in 
ludicrous  parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both  the  best 
Alexander  and  the  best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever 
trod  the  boards.  Queen  Mary,  whose  knowledge  was 
very  superficial,  but  who  had  naturally  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  what  was  excellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly. 
He  was  a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us 
one  comedy  which  is  not  contemptible.* 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne 
Bracegirdle.  There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of 
more  faultless  beauty,  but  none  whose  features  and  de- 
portment had  such  power  to  fascinate  the  senses  and  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and 
of  her  rich  brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put  the  most  turbu- 
lent audience  into  good  humour.  It  was  said  of  her 
that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as  many  lovers  as 
she  had  male  spectators.  Yet  no  lover,  however  rich, 
however  high  in  rank,  had  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his 
mistress.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parts 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the 
epilogues  whidi  it  was  her  especial  business  to  recite,  will 
not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any  extraordinary  measure 
of  virtue  or  of  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  cold, 
vain  and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly  understood 
how  much  the  influence  of  her  charms  was  increased  by 
the  fame  of  a  severity  which  cost  her  nothing,  and  who 
could  venture  to  flirt  with  a  succession  of  admirers  in 
the  just  confidence  that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle 
in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.  f  Among  those  who 
pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profligate 
captain  in  the  army  named  Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely 
bound  in  a  league  of  debauchery  and  violence  Charles 

*  See   Gibber's   Apology,   and    Brown's  Works,  and  indeed  tbe  works 
Mountford's  Greenwich  Park.  of  every  man  of  wit  and  pleasure 

I  See  Cibber  s  Apology,  Tom    about  town. 
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I  Lord  Mohun,  a  young  nobleman  whose  Kfe  was  one  chap. 

long  level  and  brawl.    Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful 
'  bmnette  was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  ^692. 
was  rqected  for  a  more  favoured  rival,  and  that  this 
rival  was  the  brilliant  Mountford.    The  jealous  lover 
swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the 
villain.     "  And  I,"  said  Mohun,  "  will  stand  by  my 
friend.'*    From  the  tavern  the  pair  went,  with  some 
sdldiers  whose  services  Hill  had  secured,  to  Drury  Lane 
where  the  lady  resided.    They  lay  some  time  in  wait 
(or  her.    As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  the  street  she 
was  seized  and  hurried  to  a  coach.    She  screamed  for 
help  :  her  mother  clung  round  her :  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.   Hill  and  Mo- 
hun went  away  vowing  vengeance.    They  swaggered 
sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the  streets 
near  Mountford's  dwelling.    The  watch  requested  them 
to  put  up  their  weapons.    But  when  the  young  lord 
announced  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  bade  the  consta- 
bles touch  him  if  they  durst,  they  let  him  pass.  So 
strong  was  privilege  then ;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger : 
but  unhappily  they  missed  him.    He  came.    A  short 
altercation  took  place  between  him  and  Mohun;  and, 
while  they  were  wrangling.  Hill  ran  the  unfortunate 
actor  through  the  body,  and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
of  note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun. 
Hill  escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His  mother  threw 
herself  at  William's  feet,  but  in  vain.  "  It  was  a  cruel 
act,"  said  the  King:  "  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law."  The 
trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward; 
and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit 
had  the  advantage  of  being  judged  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  peerage.  There  was  then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper 
House.  It  therefore  became  necessary,  for  the  first 
time  since  Buckhurst  had  pronounced  sentence  on  Essex 
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CHAP,  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had  never  made 
jurisprudence  his  special  study  should  preside  over  that 
1692.  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen,  who,  as  Lord  President^ 
took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  examines 
that  report,  and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously 
given  by  the  Judges  in  answer  to  a  question  which  Not- 
tingham drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can 
doubt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King  who 
was  present  during  the  trial ;  and  such  was  the  abnost 
imanimous  opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been 
tried  by  Holt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would  have 
been  returned.  The  Peers,  however,  by  sixty  nine  votes 
to  fourteen,  acquitted  their  accused  brother.  One  great 
nobleman  was  so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  "  After  all 
the  fellow  was  but  a  player ;  and  players  are  rogues." 
All  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffeehouse  orators,  com- 
plained that  the  blood  of  the  poor  was  shed  with  impu- 
nity by  the  great.  Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fair 
thing  about  the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the 
galleries.  Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant  in  which 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories,  Nonjurors, 
condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that,  while  the  memory  of  this  scandal  was 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced 
to  give  any  new  advantage  to  accused  peers.* 
Rebates  on  The  Commous  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed  the 
trade.       Consideration  of  another  highly  important  matter,  the 

♦  The  chief  source  of  information  Luttrell's  Diary,  from  a  letter  to 
about  this  case  is  the  report  of  the  Sancroft  which  is  among  the  Tan- 
trial^  which  will  be  found  in  Howell's  ner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Collection.  See  Evelyn  s  Diary,  and  from  two  letters  addressed  by 
February  4.  l69f.  I  have  taken  Brewer  to  Wharton,  which  are  also 
some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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State  of  the  trade  with  India,    They  had,  towards  the  chap. 
dose  of  the  preceding  session,  requested  the  King  to 
dissolve  the  old  Company  and  to  constitute  a  new  Com-  1^2. 
pany  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had 
promised  to  take  their  request  into  his  serious  consider- 
ation.   He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform  them  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  do  what  they  had  asked.  He 
had  referred  the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the 
Judges,  and  the  Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  the  old  Company  could  not 
be  dissolved  without  three  years'  notice,  and  must  retain 
daring  those  three  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  tra- 
ding to  the  East  Indies.   He  added  that,  being  sincerely 
desirous  to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself 
unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed  out, 
he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company  to  agree  to 
a  compromise :  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its 
extreme  rights ;  and  his  endeavours  had  been  frustrated.* 
This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The 
two  factions  which  divided  the  City  were  instantly  on 
the  alert.    The  debates  in  the  House  were  long  and 
warm.    Petitions  against  the  old  Company  were  laid 
on  the  table.    Satirical  handbills  against  the  new  Com- 
pany were  distributed  in  the  lobby.    At  length,  after 
much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  ad- 
dress requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  necessary.    He  promised  to 
bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.    With  this  answer  the 
House  was  satisfied,  and  the  subject  was  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  next  session.f 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  Supply, 
war,  on  the  law  of  treason  and  on  the  trade  with  India, 
occupied  much  time,  and  produced  no  important  result. 

♦  Commons'  Journals^  Nov.  14.  Session,  particularly  of  Nov.  17., 
1692.  Dec.  10.,  Feb.  25.,  March  3. ;  Colt 

t  Commons*   Journals  of  the    Papers  in  Tindal. 
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CHAP.  But  meanwhile  real  business  was  doing  in  the  Committee 
of  Supply  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Ib 

1692.  the  Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly. 
A  few  members  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that 
England  ought  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Conti- 
nent, to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  sea,  and  ts 
keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
repel  any  invader  who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  h«r 
fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily  became  and 
long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a 
small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call  for  s 
division.* 

Ways  and  In  the  CoHunittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  deter- 
JJ^^jj,^^  mined  that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should 
be  defrayed  by  means  of  an  impost,  which,  though  old 
in  substance,  was  new  in  form.  From  a  very  early 
period  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
Parliaments  had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  neces- 
sities of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies. 
A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  people  of  the 
realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates.  Landed  pro- 
perty was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed 
nominally  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  as- 
sessment was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did 
not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
or  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  but 
went  on  constantly  sinking,  tiU  at  length  the  rate  was 
in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  a 
million  and  a  half :  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.f 

♦  Commons' Journals,  Dec.  10. ;  Coke  wrote  his   Institutes,  about 

Tindal,  Colt  Papers.  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 

f  See  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  70,000/.  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  in 

chapter  1.    In  156{)  a  subsidy  was  l64?0,  twelve  subsidies  were  csti- 

120,000/.;  in  1598,  78,000/.;  when  mated  at  about  600,0001. 
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The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more  chap. 
efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was 
to  be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed  among  i^92. 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and 
was  levied  within  eadi  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue 
derived  from  these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth varied  from  thirty  five  thousand  pounds  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a 
time  inclined  to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things, 
to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice 
granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  old  system  was  much  less  convenient  than  the 
new  system.  The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundheads ; 
and,  during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occasionally 
met  by  assessments  resembling  the  assessments  of  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  Revolution,  the  war  with 
France  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  annually  to 
this  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in  1690 
and  in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 
At  length  in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies 
from  real  property  more  largely  than  ever.  The  Com- 
mons resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation 
of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and 
that  on  the  rental  thus  ascertained  a  poimd  rate  should 
be  paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The 
yahxation  made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down 
to  our  own  time.  According  to  that  valuation,  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom 
amounted,  in  round  niraibers,  to  half  a  million.  During 
a  hundred  and  six  years,  a  land  tax  bill  was  annually 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  passed, 
though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the  country 
gentlemen.    The  rate  was,  in  time  of  war,  four  shillings 
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CHAP,    in  the  pound.    In  time  of  peace,  before  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  only  two  or  three  shillings  were 

1692.  usually  granted ;  and,  during  a  short  part  of  the 
prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the  go- 
vernment asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the 
disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword  against 
her  American  colonies,  the  rate  was  never  less  than  four 
shillings.  At  length,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament 
relieved  itself  from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act 
every  spring.  The  land  tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  was  made  permanent ;  and  those  who  were  sub- 
ject to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it.  A  great  part 
has  been  redeemed ;  and  at  present  little  more  than  a 
fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  required  in  time  of  peace 
is  raised  by  that  impost  which  was  once  regarded  as 
the  most  productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought  about 
two  millions  into  the  Treasury.  That  sum,  small  as  it 
may  seem  to  a  generation  which  has  expended  a  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had 
never  before  been  raised  here  in  one  year  by  direct 
taxation.  It  seemed  immense  both  to  Englishmen  and 
to  foreigners.  Lews,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
wring  by  cruel  exactions  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of 
France  the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  army  and 
the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  existed  in  Europe 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  broke  out,  it 
is  said,  into  an  exclamation  of  angry  surprise  when  he 
learned  that  the  Commons  of  England  had,  from  dread 
and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to 
lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  conmier- 
cial  embarrassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  had  ever  before  borne.  "  My  little  cousin 
of  Orange,"  he  said,  "  seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle." 

•  See  the  old  Land  Tax  Acts,  and  the  debates  on  the  Land  Tax  Re- 
demption Bill  01  1798. 
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He  afterwards  added:  "No  matter;  the  last  piece  of  chap. 
gold  will  win."   This  however  was  a  consideration  from 

r  which,  if  he  had  been  well  informed  touching  the  re-  1692. 

'  sources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  derived  much 
comfort.  Kensington  was  certainly  a  mere  hovel  when 
compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display  of 
jewds,  plumes  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches, 
which  daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splen- 
dour which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  our  princes 
were  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the  condition 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France 
might  wdl  have  envied.  In  truth  what  was  called  se- 
vere distress  here  would  have  been  called  unexampled 

i  prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commis- 
doners  to  make  the  assessment.  These  commissioners 
were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were 
named  in  the  bill.  The  Lords  thought  this  arrange- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 
They  therefore  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  their 
estates  should  be  valued  by  twenty  of  their  own  order. 
The  Lower  House  indignantly  rejected  this  amendment, 
and  demanded  an  instant  conference.  After  some  delay, 

^  which  increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  Commons,  the 
conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Peers  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty  intimation  that 
they  must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  relating  to  money. 
A  strong  party  among  the  Lords  was  obstinate.  Mul- 
grave  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they  gave 
way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority  which  had 
belonged  to  the  baronage  of  England  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  left  of  their  old  greatness  except  their  coronets 
and  ermines.    Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the 
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CHAP,   finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament;  and  Burnet 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  of  speaMng,  and  irai 

1692.    neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  prbi-  / 
leges  of  the  aristocracy.    The  orator,  however,  thoo^  k 
he  charmed  his  hearers,  did  not  succeed  in  convindng  > 
them.    Most  of  them  shrank  from  a  conflict  in  whidi  P 
they  would  have  had  against  them  the  Commons  united  ' 
as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  \ 
would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  peers  rather  than  ^ 
have  sufiered  the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost.    Two  strong 
protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by  twenty  seven,  th^ 
second  by  twenty  one  dissentients,  show  how  obsti-  f 
nately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  all  | 
hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.    Another  con-  \ 
ference  was  held;  and  Rochester  announced  that  the  ; 
Lords,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  waived  what 
they  must  nevertheless  assert  to  be  their  clear  right, 
and  would  not  insist  on  their  amendment.*    The  bill 
passed,  and  was  followed  by  bills  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  taxing  the  dividends  of  joint 
stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal 
to  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had 
bequeathed  a  large  deficit  to  the  year  1693;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed 
by  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  charge 
for  1692.  More  than  two  millions  had  been  voted  for 
the  army  and  ordnance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f 
Only  eight  years  before  fourteen  hundred  thousand 

•  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  l6,  17,  to  alter  the  amount  of  taxation  laid 

18,  19,  20. ;  Commons*  Journals,  on  them  hy  the  bill  as  it  came  up  to 

Jan.  17,  18.  20.  I692 ;  Tindal,  them.    They  only  demanded  that 

from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet,  ii.  their  estates  should  be  valued,  pot 

104,  105.    Burnet  has  used  au  in-  hy  the  ordinary  commissioners,  but 

correct  expression,  which  Tindal,  by  special  commissioners  of  higher 

llalpb  and  others  have  copied.    He  rank. 

says  that  the  question  was  whether       f  Commons'  JournalB^  Dec  ^« 

the  Lords  should  tax  themselves.  I692. 
The  Lorda  did  not  daim  any  right 
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pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual  charge  of  go-  chap. 
ranment.  More  than  four  times  that  sum  was  now 
nqoired.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  had  been 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  point:  yet  the  income 
of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a 
Bullion.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Some- 
thing was  devised,  someUiing  of  which  the  effects  are 
felt  to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in 
the  expedient  to  which  the  government  had  recourse. 
It  was  an  expedient  familiar,  during  two  centuries,  to 
the  financiers  of  the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  occur  to  any  English  statesman  who  compared  the 
void  in  the  Exchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the  money 
market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  Origin  of 
the  Revolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  ra-  [\oj^' 
jddly  increasing.  Thouscmds  of  busy  men  found  every 
Christmas  that,  after  the  expenses  of  the  year's  house- 
keeping had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a 
surplus  remained;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be 
employed  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  In  our 
time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  somethmg  more  than 
three  per  cent,  on  the  best  security  that  lias  ever  been 
known  in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a  la^vj^^er,  a  physician,  a 
retired  merchant,  who  had  saved  some  thousands  and 
who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and  profitably,  was 
often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  generations  earlier, 
a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  profession 
generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  savings 
on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  king- 
dom had  remained  the  same ;  and  the  value  of  those 
acres,  though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means 
increased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  Avhich  was 
seeking  for  emplojment.  Many  too  wished  to  put 
their  money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an  hour's  notice, 
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CHAP,    and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property  which 
could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field. 

1692.  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  persofnal 
security :  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint  stock 
companies,  among  which  the  East  India  Company  held 
the  foremost  place :  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of 
such  companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  In- 
deed the  cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  was 
chiefly  raised  by  persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in 
placing  their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security.  So 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of  hoarding 
was  common.  We  are  told  that  the  father  of  Pope  the 
poet,  who  retired  from  business  in  the  City  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  coun- 
try a  strong  box  containing  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  took  out  from  time  to  tune  what  was  re- 
quired for  household  expenses;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At  present  the 
quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private  persons 
is  so  small  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make  no 
perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the 
greatest  writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a 
very  considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden  in 
secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a 
crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and 
knavish,  employed  themselves  in  devising  new  schemes 
for  the  employment  of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about 
the  year  1688  that  the  word  stockjobber  was  first  heard 
in  London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of 
companies,  every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out  to 
subscribers  the  hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  ex- 
istence :  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Paper  Company, 
the  Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com- 
pany, the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum  Company, 
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I  Ae  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Swordblade  Company,  chap. 
f  There  was  a  Tapestry  Company  which  would  soon  fur- 
mah  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlours  of  the  middle  1692. 
ds88  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There 
was  a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore  the 
mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would 
prove  not  less  valuable  than  those  of  Potosi.  There 
was  a  Diving  Company  which  undertook  to  bring  up 
{»reeioiis  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which 
announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  ma- 
chines resembling  complete  suits  of  armour.    In  front 
of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a  cy- 
dop;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through  which 
the  air  was  to  be  admitted.    The  whole  process  was 
exhibited  on  the  Thames.    Fine  gentlemen  and  fine 
ladies  were  invited  to  the  show,  were  hospitably  regaled, 
and  were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  pa- 
noply descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  -with  old 
iron  and  ship's  tackle.    There  was  a  Greenland  Fish- 
ing Company  which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch 
whalers  and  herring  busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 
There  was  a  Tanning  Company  which  promised  to  fur- 
nish leather  superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought  from 
Turkey  or  Russia.    There  was  a  society  which  under- 
took the  office  of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education 
on  low  terms,  and  which  assumed  the  sounding  name 
of  the  Royal  Academies  Company.    In  a  pompous  ad- 
vertisement it  was  announced  that  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Academies  Company  had  engaged  the  best  mas- 
ters in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to 
issue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each. 
There  was  to  be  a  lotter}'^ :  two  thousand  prizes  were  to 
be  drawn;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were 
to  be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigo- 
nometry, heraldry,  japanning,  fortification,  bookkeeping 
and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.    Some  of  these 
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CHAP,  companies  took  large  mansions  and  printed  their  adver- 
tisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatiofu, 
were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coflfeehouses  in  tibe 
neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathaa^ 
and  Garraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  bro- 
kers, buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of 
proprietors.  Time  bargains  soon  came  into  feishion. 
Extensive  combinations  were  formed,  and  moastvan 
fables  were  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cr 
depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Our  country  witnessed 
for  the  first  time  those  phenomena  with  which  a  long 
experience  has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania  of  whiok 
the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
Hie  mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,' of  the  mann  ' 
of  1845,  seized  the  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  , 
rich,  a  contempt  for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  whidi  , 
are  the  proper  reward  of  industry,  patience  and  thrift| 
spread  through  society.  The  spirit  of  the  cogging 
dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession  of  the  grave  Se- 
nators of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies,  Alde^ 
men.  It  was  much  easier  and  much  more  lucrative 
to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new 
stock,  to  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends 
could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten 
thousand  solid  guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well 
chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the  Levant.  Every  day 
some  new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoy- 
ant, shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.* 

•  For  this  account  of  the  ori-  years.  In  No.  S3.,  March  17- 

gin  of  stoc1<johhing  in  the  City  of  Houghton  says :     The  huying  and 

London  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  selling  of  Actions  is  one  of  the  great 

most  curious  periodical  paper,  en-  trades  now  on  foot.    I  find  a  great 

titled,  "  Collection  for  tlie  improve-  many  do  not  understand  the  affair.** 

ment  of  Husbandry  and  Tracie,  by  On  June  13.  and  June  22.  1094^ 

J.  Honghton,  F.R.S.*'    It  is  in  fact  he   traces   the  whole  progreia  of 

a  weekly  history  of  the  commercial  stockjobbing.    On  July  13.  of  the 

speculations  of  that  time.    I  have  same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention 

looked  through  the  files  of  several  of  time  bargains.    WhoeTer  is  de- 
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The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  fur-  chap 
mhed  the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent 
subject ;  nor  was  that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  1692. 
beranse  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  most  suc- 
eessfkl  of  the  new  Tace  of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad 
coloured  clothes  and  lank  hair,  men  who  called  cards 
flie  Devil's  books,  men  who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scan- 
dal to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  backgammon  board. 
It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  that  the  hypocrisy 
and  knavery  of  these  speculators  was,  for  the  first  time, 
exposed  to  public  ridicule.   He  died  in  November  1692, 
jiwt  before  his  Stockjobbers  came  on  the  stage  ;  and  the 
epOogue  was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing.   The  best  scene  is  that  in  which  four  or  five  stem 
Konconformists,  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  costume,  after 
diBcnssing  the  prospects  of  the  Mousetrap  Company  and 
the  Fleakilling  Company,  examine  the  question  whether 
the  godly  may  lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  Company  for 
bringing  over  Chinese  ropedancers.   "  Considerable  men 
have  shares,"  says  one  austere  person  in  cropped  hair 
and  bands ;  "  but  verily  I  question  whether  it  be  law- 
ful or  not."    These  doubts  are  removed  by  a  stout  old 
Koundhead  colonel  who  had  fought  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  who  reminds  his  weaker  brother  that  the  saints 
need  not  themselves  see  the  ropedancing,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  there  will  be  no  ropedancing  to  see. 
"  The  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  like  to  take  :  the  shares  will 
sell  well ;  and  then  we  shall  not  care  whether  the 
dancers  come  over  or  no."    It  is  important  to  observe 
that  this  scene  was  exhibited  and  applauded  before  one 
farthing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  contracted.  So 
ill  informed  were  the  numerous  writers  who,  at  a  later 
period,  ascribed  to  the  national  debt  the  existence  of 
stockjobbing  and  of  all  the  immoralities  connected  with 

nroiu  to  know  more  about  the  com-  pamphlet  entitled  Anglis  Tutamen^ 

panies  mentioned  in  the  text  may  publii^hed  in  l695. 
eonnlt  Houston's  Collection  and  a 
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CHAP,  stockjobbing.  The  truth  is  that  society  had,  in  the 
natural  course  of  its  growth,  reached  a  point  at  which 

1692.  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  stockjobbing  whe- 
ther there  were  a  national  debt  or  not,  and  inevitable 
also  that,  if  there  were  a  long  and  costly  war,  there 
should  be  a  national  debt. 

How  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not 
have  been  contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled  by 
the  strongest  motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was  im- 
pelled by  equally  strong  motives  to  lend?  A  moment 
had  arrived  at  which  the  government  found  it  impos- 
sible, without  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents, 
to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  necessary  to  defend  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation ;  and,  at  that 
very  moment,  numerous  capitalists  were  looking  round 
them  in  vain  for  some  good  mode  of  investing  their  sav- 
ings, and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavishing  it  on  absurd  pro- 
jects. Riches  sufficient  to  equip  a  navy  which  would 
sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  of  French 
privateers,  riches  sufficient  to  maintain  an  army  which 
might  retake  Namur  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Stein- 
kirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away  from  the 
owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A  statesman  might 
well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth  which  was  daily 
buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietor, to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted 
into  the  Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary  charge 
of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the 
beds  of  hardworking  families,  by  compelling  one  country 
gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready 
for  the  axe,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall 
to  ruin,  a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the 
University,  when  Change  Alley  was  swarming  with 
people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money 
and  who  were  pressing  every  body  to  borrow  it  ? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories,  who 
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hated  the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  chap. 
liated  Burnet  most  of  all  men,  that  Bumet  was  the 
person  who  first  advised  the  government  to  contract  1692. 
a  national  debt.    But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by 
the  Bishop's  silence.    Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  likely 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolution 
had  been  his  work.    Nor  was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at 
that  time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much 
to  r^ard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine.    At  that  Board 
sate  Godolphin  the  most  prudent  and  experienced,  and 
Montague  the  most  daring  and  inventive  of  financiers. 
Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be  ignorant  that 
it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states 
to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war.  In 
Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  many  genera- 
tions.   France  had,  during  the  war  which  began  in 
1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  our  money.    Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told 
his  countrymen  that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by 
the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent  was 
always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that  when  any  part  of  the 
principal  was  paid  off  the  public  creditor  received  his 
money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he  could  find  no 
other  investment  equally  secure.    The  wonder  is  not 
that  England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the  ex- 
ample both  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies,  but  that 
the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous  and  exhausting  strug- 
gle against  Lewis  should  have  been  drawing  to  a  close 
before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  1692  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.   Somers  took  the  chair.   Montague  proposed  to 
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CHAP,   raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan :  the  proposition  was 

proved ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
1692.  in.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discussed  and 
modified ;  but  the  principle  appears  to  have  been  popular 
with  all  parties.  The  moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they  had  hoarded^ 
The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of  taxation^ 
were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
sent ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  Houaeu 
On  the  twentieth  of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  thupd 
time,  carried  up  to  tlie  Lords  by  Somers,  and  passed 
by  them  without  any  amendment.* 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  wore  imposed  oa 
beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  m 
the  Exchequer  separate  from  all  other  receipt^s,  and 
were  to  form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million 
was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants 
dropped  oflF,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among 
the  survivors,  till  tlie  number  of  survivors  was  reduced 
to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to 
the  public.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  far  advanced  before  the  debt  would 
be  finally  extinguished.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
ten  per  cent  till  the  year  1700,  and  after  that  year  seven 
per  cent.  The  advantages  offered  to  the  public  creditor 
by  this  scheme  may  seem  great,  but  Avere  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran. 
It  was  not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a  counter* 
revolution;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there  were  a 
counterrevolution,  those  who  had  lent  money  to  Wil- 
liam would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since 
become  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the 
sagacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that 
debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  anguish 
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tad  despair.    At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that 
debt  it  has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that 
bankruptGy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.    Yet  still  the  debt 
went  on  growing;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  eyer.    When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by  tlie  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about  fifty  millions ;  and 
that  debt  was  considered,  not  merely  by  the  rude  mul- 
titude, not  merely  by  foxhunting  squires  and  cofiee- 
house  orators,  but  by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as 
an  incumbrance  which  would  permanently  cripple  the 
body  politic.    Nevertheless  trade  flourished:  wealth 
increased :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  and  the  debt 
rose  to  eighty  millions.    Pamphleteers,  historians  and 
orators  pronounced  that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case 
was  desperate.    Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity, 
ugns  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed, 
ought  to  have  satisfied  obsei*vant  and  reflecting  men  that 
»  debt  of  eighty  millions  was  less  to  the  England  which 
was  governed  by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions 
had  been  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Ox- 
ford.   Soon  war  figain  broke  foitli ;  and,  under  the  ener- 
getic and  prodigal  ddministration  of  the  first  William 
Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
millions.    As  soon  as  the  first  intoxication  of  victory 
was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of  business  almost 
unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now 
really  arrived.    The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or 
speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  delusion 
was  Edmund  Burke.   David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time,  de- 
clared that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of 
the  Crusaders.   Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis 
had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 
It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to 
Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was 
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CHAP,  possible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national 
ruin  was  through  the  national  debt.    It  was  idle,  how- 

1692,  ever,  now  to  talk  about  the  road :  we  had  done  with  the 
road:  we  had  reached  the  goal:  all  was  over:  all  the 
revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Read« 
ing  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  Prussia  or  Austria  than  to  be  saddled  vdtli 
the  interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.*  And 
yet  this  great  philosopher — for  such  he  was — had  only 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all  around  him, 
cities  increasing,  cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small 
for  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient 
to  contain  the  shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief 
inland  seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets 
better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer  wares 
exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  carriages 
rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He  had,  indeed,  only  to 
compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  with  the  Edin- 
burgh of  his  old  age.  His  prediction  remains  to  poste- 
rity, a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which 
the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith  saw 
a  little  and  but  a  little  further.  He  admitted  that^ 
immense  as  the  burden  was,  the  nation  did  actually 
sustain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody 
could  have  foreseen.  But  he  warned  his  coimtrymen 
not  to  repeat  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  The  limit 
had  been  reached.  Even  a  small  increase  might  be 
fatal.f  Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George 
Grenville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent  and  practical, 
took  of  our  financial  situation.  The  nation  must,  he 
conceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne  by  the 
American  colonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of 
the  load  on  the  American  colonies  produced  another  war. 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  note  in       f  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  v. 
Hume's  History  of  England,  Ap-    chap.  iii. 
pendix  III. 
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That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of  chap. 
debt,  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  re- 
presented  as  indispensable.    Again  England  was  given  ^^9^ 
Qfver;  and  again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becom- 
ing stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  dia- 
gnostics and  prognostics  of  State  physicians.    As  she 
had  been  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  mil- 
lions, so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions.    Soon  however  the  wars 
which  sprang  fix)m  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
&r  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
tasked  the  powers  of  public  credit  to  the  utmost.  When 
the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  ^nded  debt  of  England 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.    If  the  most  en- 
lightened man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  the 
interest  on  eight  hundred  millions  would  be  duly  paid 
to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have  been  as  hard  of 
belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  government  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus.    It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous 
debt ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair 
should  have  been  louder  than  ever.  But  again  that  cry 
was  found  to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  ever.  After 
a  few  years  of  exhaustion,  England  recovered  herself. 
Yet,  like  Addison's  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to 
whimper  that  he  was  djdng  of  consumption  till  he  be- 
came so  fat  that  he  was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on 
complaining  that  she  was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth 
showed  itself  by  tokens  which  made  her  complaints 
ridiculous.    The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not 
only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while 
meeting  those  obligations,  grew  richer  and  richer  so 
fiast  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned  by  the 
eye.    In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recently  turned 
mto  gardens :  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and 
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CHAP,  squares,  and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abim- 
dant  supplies  of  water :  in  the  suburbs  of  erery  great 

169s.  seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  &At^  eaek 
embosomed  in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilaes  and  roses. 
While  shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  the  ener* 
gies  of  the  people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  public  burdens,  the  first  journey  was  performed  hj 
steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  was  intersected 
by  railAvays.  A  smn  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  waa^  in  a 
few  years,  voluntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people 
in  viaducts,  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stationai 
engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  ahnost  constantlj 
becoming  lighter  and  lighter :  yet  still  the  Exchequer 
was  full.  It  may  be  now  affirmed  without  fear  cf 
contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors  found 
it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  mil- 
lions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been 
some  great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered 
and  of  those  who  believed  that  long  succession  of  confi- 
dent predictions,  so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  succession 
of  indisputable  facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the 
office  rather  of  the  political  economist  than  of  the  his- 
torian. Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prophets  of 
evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  They  erroneonsfy 
imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  analogy  between  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  another  indivl* 
dual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in  debt  to  a 
part  of  itself;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless 
mistakes  about  the  efiect  of  the  system  of  funding. 
They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious  touching  the 
resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  allowance  for 
the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress  o£  evexy 
experimental  science,  and  by  the  inceasairt  efforts  c£ 
every  man  to  get  on  in  life.    They  saw  that  the  debt 
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grew;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as  well  chap. 
as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  ^692. 
■■    England  may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able 
to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  than  she 
ia  at  the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  so  confidently  predicted 
tint  die  must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions, 
then  under  a  debt  of  eiglity  millions,  then  under  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt 
of  two  hondred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  under 
f   a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond  all 
doubt  under  a  twofold  mistake.    They  greatly  over- 
rated the  pressure  of  tlie  burden :  they  greatly  under- 
rated the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be 
borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the 
way  in  which  the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the 
interests  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  If  it 
be  trae  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence  an  advantage 
over  brute  force  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dis- 
honesty has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the 
largest  view,  the  effect  of  this  system  has  been  salutary. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  depends  on  two  things^ 
on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on  his  incli- 
nation to  pay  them.  The  power  of  a  society  to  pay 
debts  is  proportioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society 
has  made  in  industry,  in  commerce^  and  in  all  the  arts 
and  scienceswhich  flourish  underthe  benignant  influence 
of  fireedbm  and  of  equal  law.  The  inclination  of  a  society 
to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
society  respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the 
strength  whick  conedsts  in  extent  of  territory  and  in 
number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  despot  who  knows,  no 
law  but  his  own  childish  fitndes  and  headstrong  pasr 
mcmsy  or  a  eonveiition;  of  socialists  whijck  prodaaiaa  uii 
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CHAP,  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  &31a  to  the 
lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.   But  the  strength 

1692.  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such 
a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never  can  possess.  That 
strength, — and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the 
event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict, — flies,  by  the  lam 
of  its  nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranx^ 
and  anarchy,  to  follow  civilisation  and  virtue,  liberty 
and  order. 

Pteiia-         While  the  biU  which  first  created  the  funded  debt 
S^ra?     England  was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  throu^ 
the  regular  stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  finb 
time,  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers 
of  that  generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representar 
tive  body  a  more  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the 
constituent  body.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  them  that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an 
unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is 
true  that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days,  raised 
an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indignation,  were  far  less 
niunerous  and  far  less  offensive  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury than  they  had  become  in  the  nineteenth.  Most 
of  the  boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were, 
if  not  positively,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important 
places  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of  the  populous  and 
wealthy  manufacturing  towns,  seaports  and  watering 
places,  to  which  the  franchise  was  given  in  the  reign  <rf 
William  the  Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen  or 
fishermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs :  some  were  fields 
covered  with  hai-vests,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse. 
With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two  representa-^ 
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tives  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Even  then,  however,  chap. 

•  XIX. 

there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies.    Looe,  East   

and  West,  which  contained  not  half  the  population  or  ^^92. 
half  the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of 
London,  returned  as  many  members  as  London.*  Old 
Saram,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the  traveller  feared  to 
enter  at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurking  there, 
had  as  much  weight  in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or 
Yorkshire.f  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties, 
Clarendon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  PoUexfen 
among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system.    Yet  both 
f  parties  were,  for  very  diflFerent  reasons,  unwilling  to  alter 
it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of  one  faction  and 
by  the  intereste  of  the  other.    Nothing  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Torjrism  than  the  thought 
of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had  stood 
through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building  something 
more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.    The  Whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in 
this  part  of  our  polity.    It  would  indeed  be  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  transferring  political 
power  from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would 
have  operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832.  In 
1832  the  eflfect  of  the  transfer  was  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  town  population.     In  1692  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion irresistible.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  two 
members  taken  away  in  1832  from  small  boroughs  more 
than  half  were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns. 
But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flourishing 
town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as  it 
could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.    Almost  all 
therefore  that  was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs  must 
have  been  given  to  the  counties ;  and  there  can  be  no 

•  Wesley  was  struck  with  this       f  Pepys,  June  10.  I668. 
uomaly  in  1745.    See  his  JournaL 
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CHAP,   doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  comities  and 

 L    to  depress  the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  te 

1698.  raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From  tim 
commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had 
been  on  the  side  of  f5peedom  and  progress,  the  cotratry 
gentlemen  and  the  country  clergjTnen  on  the  side  of 
authority  and  prescription.  If  therefore  a  reform  hiH, 
disfranchising  small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  ad- 
ditional  members  to  large  constituent  bodies,  had  became 
law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  CommonB 
would  have  consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires, 
high  Churchmen,  high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites. 
With  such  a  House  of  Commons  it  is  ahnost  certaiii 
that  there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the  Dis- 
senters :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could 
have  been  an  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  would  have  been  a  i^estoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  constitution  therefore 
which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school 
have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  ge- 
nerations ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the  men 
who  were  most  zealous  for  ci^dl  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Wliigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to 
maintain  the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  elector  and  the  representative  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of 
Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
nation.  A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  des])i8ed, 
hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown.  The 
veiy  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  or  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place.  The  Parliament 
elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness 
which  followed  the  return  of  the  royal  family,  repre- 
sented, not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momentary 
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caprice  of  the  nation.    Many  of  the  memhers  were  men  chap. 
who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  would 
hK9e  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  ^^9^ 
fortanes  and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim 
to  puUic  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred  which  they 
bcnre  to  rebds  and  Puritans.    The  people,  as  soon  as 
they  hod  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  as- 
sembly they  had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the 
care  <rf  their  property,  their  liberty  and  their  religion. 
And  the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm, 
might  prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life.    As  the  law  then 
f    stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  King's  pleasure  whe- 
Aer,  during  his  reign,  the  electors  should  have  an  oppor- 
tanily  of  repsuring  their  error.    Eighteen  years  passed 
away.  A  new  generation  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty 
wiA  which  Charles  had  been  welcomed  back  to  Dover 
flocceeded  discontent  and  disaffection.    The  general 
cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was  misgoverned,  degraded, 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worth- 
less women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to 
a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been 
bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that  our  consciences 
were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of 
Rome.    The  people  had  become  Roundheads  :  but  the 
body  which  alone  was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.    It  is  true 
that  the  King  occasionally  found  even  that  House  of 
Commons  unmanageable.    From  the  first  it  had  con- 
tained not  a  few  true  Englishmen  :  others  had  been 
introduced  into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ; 
and  even  the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but 
feel  some  sympathy  with  the  nation.    A  country  party 
grew  up  and  became  formidable.    But  that  party  con- 
stantly found  its  exertions  frustrated  by  systematic 
corruption.    That  some  members  of  the  legislature  re- 
ceived direct  bribes  was  with  good  reason  suspected, 
bat  could  not  be  proved.    That  the  patronage  of  the 
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CHAP.    Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A 

1 69«.  large  proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money 
in  supplies  received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ; 
and  thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the 
Court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  England  ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of 
being  ever  again  represented,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  by  men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and 
who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes 
and  interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  some  members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while 
the  throne  was  still  vacant.  The  cry  for  reform  had 
ever  since  been  becoming  more  and  more  importunate. 
The  people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturaDy 
disposed  to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with 
little  favour.  The  war,  it  was  generally  acknowledged, 
was  just  and  necessary ;  and  war  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  large  expenditure.  But  the  larger  the  ex- 
penditure which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing  should 
be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of  official  men 
moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was 
paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were  paid 
to  do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach, 
the  liveries,  the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of 
the  placeman  were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by 
those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  splendour 
and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it  was  the  especial  business 
of  a  House  of  Commons  to  correct.  What  then  had  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  cor- 
rection? Absolutely  nothing.  In  1690,  indeed,  while 
the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp  speeches  had 
been  made.   In  1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were 
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1  under  consideration,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  chap. 
P  absurdly  framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive. 

The  nuisance  continued,  and  would  continue  while  it  ^^9^* 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose  duty  was  to  abate 
it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  and  vigilant  stewardship 
firom  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encouraging 
the  waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check?  The 
House  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  Lords  of 
I    the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commissioners 
I   of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Commissioners  of 
Prizes,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Pa3anasters,  Officers 
of  the  Mint,  Officers  of  the  household,  Colonels  of  regi- 
ments, Captains  of  men  of  war.  Governors  of  forts.  We 
send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  our  neigh- 
bours, an  independent  gentleman,  in  the  fuU  confidence 
that  his  feelings  and  interests  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  ours.    We  look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from  every 
burden  except  those  burdens  without  which  the  public 
service  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  therefore,  galling 
as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  resolutely  bear.    But  be- 
fore he  has  been  a  session  in  Parliament  we  learn  that 
'    ie  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the 
jRemoving  Wardrobe,  with  a  comfortable  salary.  Nay, 
ire  sometimes  learn  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  those 
places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the  emoluments  rise 
ftnd  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay*    It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in  the  keeping 
of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a  percentage  on  our 
Xosses.    The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  we  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  considering  whether  the  powers 
of  our  agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.    But,  as 
the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hold  those 
powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.    WhUe  he  lives,  and 
while  either  the  King  or  the  Queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise, 
unless  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  Court  and 
the  Parliament.     The  more  profuse  and  obsequious  a 
VOL.  rv.  z 
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CHAP.   Parliament  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  offence  to  the 

  Court.     The  worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the 

1692.    longer  we  are  likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given 
to  the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers'  Parlia- 
ment :  sometimes  it  was  the  Standing  Parliament,  and 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a 
standing  army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were 
strongly  recommended,  and  divided  the  public  favour. 
One  was  a  law  excluding  placemen  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other  was  a  law  limiting  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  general  the  Tory  re- 
formers preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig  reformers 
a  Triennial  Bill;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of  both 
parties  were  for  trying  both  remedies. 
The  Place  Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Commons.  That  biU  has  been  vehemently  praised 
by  writers  who  never  saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at 
what  it  contained.  But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  study  the  original  parchment,  which,  embrowned  with 
the  dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among 
the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter 
for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have 
been  framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  enlightened  Englishmen.  They  will 
agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  pernicious  to 
open  the  House  of  Conmions  to  all  placemen,  and  not 
less  pernicious  to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen. 
To  draw  vnih  precision  the  line  between  those  who  ought 
to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought  to  be  excluded 
would  be  a  task  requiring  much  time,  thought  and 
knowledge  of  details.  But  the  general  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.  The  multitude  of  sub- 
ordinate functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  few 
functionaries  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of 
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I  the  great  departments  of  the  administration  ought  to  be  chap. 
I  admitted. 

I     The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded,  1692. 
f   because  their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every  public 
office.    They  are  now  excluded;  and  the  consequence  is 
i    that  the  State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who 
remain  imchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed 
and  dissolved,  who  instruct  every  successive  minister  in 
his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred  point 
rf  honour  to  give  true  information,  sincere  advice,  and 
strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being. 
To  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidelity  of  this 
class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  the  direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times,  within 
oar  own  memory,  transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and 
from  Whigs  to  Tories.    But  no  such  class  would  have 
existed  if  persons  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown 
had  been  suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    Those  commissionerships,  assistant  se- 
f    cretaryships,  chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for 
life  by  persons  who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties, 
vould  have  been  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament 
^bo  were  serviceable  to  the  government  as  voluble 
Speakers  or  steady  voters.    As  often  as  the  ministry 
'*Vtw  changed,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers  would  have  been 
^ected  from  office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded  by 
Another  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who  would  pro- 
\Dably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn  before  they  had 
lialf  learned  their  business.    Servility  and  corruption  in 
^he  legblature,  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  executive  administration,  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of 
a  system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
without  exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons.    Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  go- 
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^xixT'   vemment  which  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  ii^ 

 :    structive  of  all  his  writings,  left  us  a  warning  against 

class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vulgar,  d^^ 
mocratic  in  seeming,  but  oligarchic  in  effect.*  Had  bz:: 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  history  of  the  £n^^ 

lish  constitution,  he  might  easily  have  enlarged  his  li  m 

of  such  laws.    That  men  who  are  in  the  service  and  p£= 
of  the  Cro^vn  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  speciaUT  _ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  rights  and  izac 
terests  of  the  community  against  all  aggression  on  iAzie 
part  of  the  Cro'wn  is  a  plausible  and  a  popular  doe- 
trine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generatioiM 
ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould  the  con- 
stitution according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect  would  have 
been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  springs  from  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the 
people,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  elements  of  our  polity.    The  government  would 
have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.    The  House  of 
Lords,  constiintly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in 
the  realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  sunk  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  vestr5\  From  time  to  time  undoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  temper 
would  have  made  their  appearance  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  counties  and  boroughs*     But  every  such 
man  would  have  considered  the  elective  chamber  merely 
as  a  lobby  through  which  he  must  pass  to  the  heredi- 
tary chamber.    The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would 
have  been  that  coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be 
powerful  in  the  state.    As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that 
he  could  be  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  friend 
to  the  government,  he  would  have  made  haste  to  quit 
what  would  then  have  been  in  every  sense  the  Lower 
House  for  what  would  then  have  been  in  every  sense  the 
Upper.    The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney, 

♦  See  the  Politics,  iv.  13. 
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the  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would  have  been  chap. 

transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristocratic  part   L 

of  the  legislature.    On  every  great  question,  foreign,  iC9«. 
domestic  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  devoured. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  containing 
no  person  empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high  political 
trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with  contempt. 
Even  the  control  of  the  purse  of  the  nation  must  have 
passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in  substance,  to  that 
body  in  which  would  have  been  found  every  man  who 
was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain  an 
estimate.    The  country  would  have  been  governed  by 
Peers;  and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would 
have  been  to  wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of 
moors  and  the  lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in 
1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the 
few  functionaries  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who 
ought  to  be  shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  le- 
gislators of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own  interest 
they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it  seems  strange 
that  they  should  not  have  been  ashamed.  Every  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  keep  the  places  which  he  had 
got,  and  to  get  as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before 
the  next  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which 
might  not  happen  for  many  years.  But  a  member  who 
should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February  1693  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  through  all 
its  stages  rapidly  and  without  a  single  division.  But 
in  the  Lords  the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate. 
Several  amendments  were  proposed  in  committee ;  but 

*  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  archiTes  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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CHAP,   all  were  rejected.    The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass 
was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poignant 

1692*  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves 
that  his  reputation  for  eloquence  was  not  unnoterited. 
The  Lords  who  took  the  other  side  did  not,  it  should 
seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which  re- 
quired a  remedy :  but  they  maintained  that  the  proiposed 
remedy  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  patriotic 
representatives  of  the  people  had  devised  a  reform 
which  might  perhaps  benefit  the  next  generation :  but 
they  had  carefully  reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  plundering  the  present  generation.  If  this  bill 
passed,  it  was  clear  ^at,  while  the  existing  Parliament 
lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  <rf 
Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished;  and,  if 
this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  exist- 
ing Parliament  would  last  till  both  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  under  this  bill,  Their 
Majesties  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  over  the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any 
fixture  Parliament,  they  would  naturally  wish  to  put  oflF 
a  dissolution  as  long  as  possible.  The  complaint  of  the 
electors  of  England  was  that  now,  in  1692,  they  were 
unfairly  represented.  It  was  not  redress,  but  mockery, 
to  tell  them  that  their  children  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sented in  1710  or  1720.  The  relief  ought  to  be  im- 
mediate ;  and  the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to 
limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with 
that  Parliament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
had  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the 
question  was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty  two  peers 
were  present.  Of  these  forty  two  were  for  the  bill,  and 
forty  against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were  seven 
against  it;  but  of  the  seven  three  were  questioned,  and 
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were  with  difficulty  admitted.    The  result  was  that  chap. 

the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes.   

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of 
moderate  Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the 
minority  protested,  and  among  them  were  the  most 
violent  and  intolerant  members  of  both  parties,  such  as 
Warrington,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for 
conspiring  against  James,  and  Aylesbury,  who  after- 
wards narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against 
William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his  imprisonment, 
had  gone  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
not  only  put  his  own  name  to  the  protest,  but  made  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond 
the  &ciilties  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  comprehend.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caer- 
marthen,  the  first  in  power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the 
Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Ckmrt,  was  present  on  this  important  occasion.  Their 
absence  was  in  all  probability  the  effect  of  design ;  for 
both  of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long  time  before 
and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the  TheTnen- 
Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  the  Parliament  then 
sitting  should  cease  to  exist  on  the  first  of  January 
1694,  and  that  no  future  Parliament  should  last  longer 
than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost 
perfect  unanimity  on  this  subject.  William  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  those  peers  in  whom  he  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  to  support  his  prerogative. 
Some  of  them  thought  the  proposed  change  salutary: 
others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  con- 
cession ;  and  others  had  held  such  language  when  they 
were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could  not,  with- 

*  Lords'  Journals^  Jan.  3.  1 69}. 
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CHAP,   out  gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the  Triennial  Bill.  The 

 L    whole  House  too  bore  a  grudge  to  the  other  House,  and 

169s.  had  a  pleasure  in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most 
disagreeable  dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even 
Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little  in  the  habit  of  siding 
with  the  people  against  the  throne,  supported  Shrews- 
bury. "  My  Lord,"  said  the  King  to  Caermarthen, 
with  bitter  displeasure,  "you  will  live  to  repent  the 
part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter."*  The 
warning  was  disregarded ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed 
the  Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great 
solenmity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but 
very  meagre  accounts:  but  from  those  accounts  it  is 
clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported  the  bill, 
and  that  the  opposition  came  chiefly  from  Tories.  Old 
Titus,  who  had  been  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  entertained  the  House  with  a  speech 
in  the  style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those  days. 
Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna  which  Gfod 
bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They  were  excellent 
wliile  they  were  fresh :  but  if  kept  too  long  they  be- 
came noisome;  and  foul  worms  were  engendered  by 
the  corruption  of  that  which  had  been  sweeter  than 
honey.  Littleton  and  other  leading  Whigs  spoke  on 
the  same  side.  Se}Tnour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham,  all 
stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill;  and 
even  Sir  John  Lo^N'ther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his 
friend  and  patron  Caermarthen.  Several  Tory  orators 
appealed  to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in  the  House, 
and  which  had,  since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many 
laws  from  passing.  Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from 
the  Peers  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion ;  and  the 
present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  even  if  it  were 

*  Introduction  to  the  Copies  and    Duke  of  Lceds^  published  by  His 
Extracts  of  some  Letter**  written  to    Grace's  Direction,  I7IO. 
and  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  now 
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in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once  rejected  merely  chap. 
because  it  has  been  brought  down  from  them.    If  their 
Lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  1693. 
money  bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door?  Yet 
to  send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser 
ftffiront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.    They  have 
taken  an  initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamentary 
ecmrtesy,  ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.    They  have 
sate  in  judgment  on  us,  convicted  us,  condemned  us  to 
dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the 
execution.   Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading 
a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed  by  men  who  have 
not  80  conducted  themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any 
right  to  censure  others?    Have  they  ever  made  any 
sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own  dignity,  to 
the  general  welfare?    Have  not  excellent  bills  been  lost 
because  we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them  clauses 
amferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobility?    And  now 
that  their  Lordships  are  bent  on  obtaining  popular- 
ity, do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquishing 
even  the  smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privileges? 
No;  they  offer  to  their  country  that  which  will  cost 
them  nothing,  but  which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the 
Crown  dear.    In  such  circumstances  it  is  our  duty 
to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and, 
by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the 
King. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualified  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
near  prospect  of  a  dissolution  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  a  member  whose  election  was  likely  to  be  con- 
tested. He  must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a 
canvass,  must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders 
or  freemen,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and  children, 
must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  must  open  ale- 
houses, must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must  set  ri- 
vers of  ale  running,  and  might  perhaps,  after  all  the 
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CHAP,   drudgery  and  all  the  expense,  after  being  lampooned 
hustled,  pelted,  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  pdlj 

1698.  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half  ruined  inU^ 
obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited  to  brixig 
on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats  in  tht 
legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither  di^ 
nity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  gained 
the  praise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  . • 
high  station,  to  undergo  harassing  labour  and  anxiety^ 
to  mortgage  his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down  his  woodh 
There  was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  probably 
than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For  the  constitu^ 
ent  bodies  were  generally  delighted  with  the  bill;  and 
many  members  who  disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppoae 
it.  The  House  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public  opir 
nion,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  a  struggle.  The 
discussions  in  the  committee  seem  to  have  been  acri- 
monious. Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymofov 
and  one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace  on 
table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  One  amend- 
ment was  made.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had 
granted  to  the  existing  Parliament  was  extended  from 
the  first  of  January  to  Lady  Day,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  full  time  for  another  session.  The  third 
reading  was  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  one.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
amended ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal  as- 
sent. Whether  that  assent  would  or  would  not  be 
given  was  a  question  which  remained  in  suspense  till 
the  last  day  of  the  session.* 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
formers of  that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never 
occurred  to  any  one  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the 
Triennial  Bill  that  every  argument  which  could  be 

♦  Commons'  Journals;  Grey's  Debates.    The  bill  itself  is  among  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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urged  in  favour  of  that  bill  was  an  argument  against  chap. 
the  rules  which  had  been  framed  in  old  times  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations  and  1693. 
divisions  strictly  secret.    It  is  quite  natural  that  a 
government  which  withholds  political  privileges  from 
the  commonalty  should  withhold  also  political  inform- 
ation.   But  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to 
pve  power,  and  not  to  give  the  knowledge  without 
which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be 
abused.     What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call 
constituent  bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might 
decide  whether  their  representative  had  done  his  duty 
by  them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learn- 
ing, on  trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or 
how  he  had  voted?    The  absurdity  however  appears 
to  have  passed  altogether  unchallenged.    It  is  highly 
]Ht)bable  that  among  the  two  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who  would  have 
hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person  who 
had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate  on  that 
bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.    The  truth  is 
that  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy 
irhich  would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  in- 
tolerable than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star  Chamber,  was 
then  inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most  honest 
and  intelligent  minds,  with  constitutional  freedom.  A 
few  old  men  still  living  could  remember  times  when  a 
gentleman  who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall 
a  sharp  word  against  a  court  favourite  would  have 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.    Those  times  were  gone,  never  to  return. 
There  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  King  would 
oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature ;  and  there  was 
much  danger  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might 
oppress  the  people.    Nevertheless  the  words  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  those  words  which  the  stern  senators  of 
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CHAP,   the  preceding  generation  had  murmured  when  a  tyrant 
filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words  which 
169s.    a  himdred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted  in  his  ears 
when  he  ventured  for  the  last  time  within  the  walls  of 
their  city,  still  retained  a  magical  influence  over  all 
who  loved  liberty.    It  was  long  before  even  the  most 
enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions 
which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  Court 
now  served  only  to  protect  sycophants  against  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  nation. 
The  first       It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  who 
mentory     showcd  at  this  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the 
discussions  political  powcr  of  the  people  were  as  yet  prepared  to 
bertyof'   emancipate  the  press  from  the  control  of  the  govem- 
the  press,    ment.    The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was 
renewed,  not  however  without  an  opposition,  which, 
though  feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was 
beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom 
and  freedom  of  conscience  are  connected  with  freedom 
of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding 
writer  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care 
or  labour.  Yet  surely  the  events  which  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in 
all  the  countries  peopled  by  the  English  race,  may  be 
thought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the  present  gene- 
ration as  any  of  those  battles  and  sieges  of  which  the 
most  minute  details  have  been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign 
scarcely  a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against 
the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed  on  literature. 
Those  restrictions  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  government  held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not, 
in  practice,  galling  to  the  Whigs.    Roger  Lestrange, 
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who  had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two  Kings  of  the  chap. 

House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as  little  tender-   

ness  to  Exdusionists  and  Presbyterians  in  that  cha-  ^^9^* 
racier  as  in  his  other  character  of  Observator,  was 
turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  account  of  his 
passion  for  rare  books,  and  his  habit  of  attending  all 
sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coffee- 
houses near  Saint  PauPs  by  the  name  of  Catalogue 
Fraser.  Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By  Whig  authors 
and  publishers  he  was  extolled  as  a  most  impartial 
and  humane  man.    But  the  conduct  which  obtained 
their  applause  drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories, 
and  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior 
Nottingham.*    No  serious  difference  however  seems 
to  have  arisen  till  the  year  1692.    In  that  year  an 
honest  old  clergyman  named  Walker,  who  had,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been  Gauden's  curate, 
wrote  a  book  which  convinced  all  sensible  and  dis- 
passionate readers  that  Gauden,  and  not  Charles  the 
First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike.    This  book 
Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.    If  he  had  authorised  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  represented  as 
spurious,  the  indignation  of  the  High  Church  party 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.    The  question  was  not 
literary,  but  religious.    Doubt  was  impiety.    In  truth 
the  Icon  was  to  many  fervent  Royalists  a  supplemen- 
tary revelation.  One  of  them  indeed  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  inestimable 
little  volume  should  be  read  in  the  churches.f  Fraser 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  place ;  and  Notting- 
ham appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty 
fortune  named  Edmund  Bohun.    This  change  of  men 

•  Dnnton't  Life  and  Errors ;  Au-    biography  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
toblography  of  Edmund  Bohun,  pri-    curious  and  interesting. 
Titdy  printed  in  1853.    This  auto-       f  Vox  Cleri,  I689. 
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CHAP,   produced  an  immediate  and  total  change  of  system :  for 

XIX  •  • 

 L    Bohim  was  as  strong  a  Tory  as  a  conscientious  man 

169s.  who  had  taken  the  oaths  could  possibly  be.  He  had 
been  conspicuous  as  a  persecutor  of  nonconformists 
and  a  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
He  had  edited  Filmer's  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin 
of  government,  and  had  written  an  answer  to  the 
paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered  to  the 
Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohim  admit  that, 
in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  had 
done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  old  creed.  For 
he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  they 
reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the  duly 
of  an  Englishman  to  serve  them  as  faithfully  as  Da^ 
niel  had  served  Darius  or  as  Nehemiah  had  served 
Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it  might 
bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little  favour  with 
any  party.  The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile :  the  Ja- 
cobites loathed  it  as  revolutionary.  Great  numbers 
of  Tories  had  doubtless  submitted  to  William  on  the 
ground  that  he  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  King 
in  possession :  but  very  few  of  them  were  disposed  to 
allow  that  his  possession  had  originated  in  conquest. 
Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  and  nar- 
row mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it 
been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered 
by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion. *  He  however  clung  to  his  favourite  whimsy  with 
a  tenacity  which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made 
more  intense.    His  old  friends,  the  stedfast  adherents 

*  Bohun  was  the  author  of  the  cause  of  war,  he  had ;  and  that 

History  of  the  Desertion,  published  creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained 

immetliately  after   the  Revolution,  by  it.    The  King  by  withdrawing 

In  that  work  he  propounded  his  'and  disbanding  his  army  yielded  him 

favourite  theory.       For  my  part,"  the  throne;  and  if  he  bad,  without 

he  says,     I  am  amazed  to  see  men  any  more  ceremony,  ascended  it,  he 

scruple  the  submitting  to  the  present  had  done  no  more  than  all  other 

King :  for,  if  ever  man  bad  a  just  princes  do  on  the  like  occasions." 
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of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  re-  chap. 
served:    He  asked  Sancroft's  blessing,  and  got  only  a 
sharp  word,  and  a  black  look.     He  asked  Ken's  bless-  1693. 
ing;  and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  Christian  charity  and  courtesy, 
murmured  something  about  a  little  scribbler.  Thus 
I   cast  out  by  one  faction,  Bohun  was  not  received  by  any 
other.    He  formed  indeed  a  class  apart:  for  he  was 
at  once  a  zealous  Filmerite  and  a  zealous  Williamite. 
He  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  or 
contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which  had  been 
divinely  ordained.    But  he  held  that  William  was 
DOW  the  absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great 
Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal 
proclamation,  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  be  impli- 
f   citly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.   As  to  the  rest,  Bohun 
was  a  man  of  some  learning,  mean  understanding  and 
unpopular  manners.    He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his 
functions  than  all  Paternoster  Kow  and  Little  Britain 
were  in  a  ferment.    The  Wliigs  had,  under  Eraser's 
administration,  enjoyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if 
there  had  been  no  censorship.    But  they  were  now  as 
severely  treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lestrange.    A  His- 
tory of  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  about  to  be  published, 
and  was  expected  to  have  as  great  a  run  as  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.    But  the  new  licenser  refused  his  Im- 
primatur.   The  book,  he  said,  represented  rebels  and 
schismatics  as  heroes  and  martyrs ;  and  he  would  not 
sanction  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.    A  charge  delivered 
by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury  of  Cheshire  was 
not  pennitted  to  appear,  because  His  Lordship  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  divine  right  and  passive  obe- 
dience.   Julian  Johnson  found  that,  if  he  wished  to 
promulgate  his  notions  of  government,  he  must  again 
have  recourse,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a 
secret  press.*    Such  restraint  as  this,  coming  after  sc- 

^  Character  of  EdmuDil  Bohun^  I692. 
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CHAP,  veral  years  of  unbounded  freedom,  naturally  produced 
violent  exasperation.    Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that 

1693.  the  censorship  itself  was  a  grievance :  all  Whigs  agreed 
in  pronouncing  the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and 
were  prepared  to  join  in  an  eflFort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dis- 
mission, and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  we  have 
accounts  written  by  Bohun  himself  and  by  others :  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none 
of  those  accounts  is  the  whole  tinith  to  be  found.  It 
may  perhaps  not  be  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  put  together  dispersed  fragments  of  evidence 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  authentic  narrativo 
which  would  have  astonished  the  imfortunate  licenser 
himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  fisunily,  dP 
some  reading,  and  of  some  small  literary  talent,  nam^ 
Charles  Blount.*  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  e» 
treme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  days  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
brisk  boys,  and  had,  under  the  signature  of  Junius 
Brutus,  magnified  the  virtues  and  public  services  of 
Titus  Gates,  and  exhorted  the  Protestants  to  take  sig- 
nal vengeance  on  the  Papists  for  the  fire  of  London 
and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey.f  As  to  the  theologi- 
cal questions  which  were  in  issue  between  Protestants 
and  Papists,  Blount  was  perfectly  impartial.  He  was 
an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infidels 
who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  con- 
verts. He  translated  from  the  Latin  translation  part 
of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  appended  to 

*  Dryden^  in  his  Life  of  Lucian^  Conquest  of  Granada, 
speaks  in  too  high  terms  of  Blount's       f  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country 
abilities.    But  Dryden's  judgment  to  the  City  for  the  Preservation  of 
was  biassed  ;  for  Blount*s  first  work  His  Migesty's  Person,  Liberty,  Pro- 
was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  perty^  and  the  Protestant  Religion. 
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it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  profaneness  called  forth  chap. 
the  severe  censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a  very  dif- 
iaeat  order,  the  illustrious  Bayle.*  Blount  also  at-  ^^93- 
ticked  Christianity  in  several  original  treatises,  or 
rather  in  several  treatises  purporting  to  be  original ; 
for  he  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and 
transcribed,  without  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
authors  who  had  preceded  him.  His  delight  was  to 
worry  the  priests  by  asking  them  how  light  existed 
before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Paradise  could  be 
bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates, 
how  serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to 
crawl,  and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  fig- 
leaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave 
the  lofiy  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason ;  and  indeed 
lAafever  he  said  or  wrote  was  considered  as  oracular 
]xj  his  disciples.  Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted  was 
a  bad  writer  named  Gildon,  who  lived  to  pester  an- 
other generation  with  doggrel  and  slander,  and  whose 
memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his  own  voluminous 
works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which  his  stupidity 
and  venality  have  been  contemptuously  mentioned  by 
Pope.f 

Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  English  press.  Between  him  and  the 
licensers  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Before 
the  Revolution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises  had  been 
grievously  mutilated  by  Lestrange,  and  at  last  suppressed 
by  orders  from  Lestrange's  superior  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.J    Bohun  was  a  scarcely  less  severe  critic  than 

*  See  the  article  on  ApoUonius       f  See  Gildon's  edition  of  Blount^s 

in  Bajk't  Dictionary.    I  say  that  Works,  l695. 
Blount  made  his  translation  from       J  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses, 

the  Latin;  for  his  works  contain  under    the    name   Henry  Blount 

abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  com-  (Charles    Blount's    father) ;  Le- 

petent  to  translate  from  the  Greek.  strange's  Observator,  No.  290. 

VOL.  rv.  A  A 
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CHAP.  Lestrange.    Blount  therefore  began  to  make  war  on  the 
censorship  and  the  censor.    The  hostilities  were  com- 

169s.    menced  by  a  tract  which  came  forth  without  any  license, 
and  which  is  entitled  A  Just  Vindication  of  Learn- 
ing and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by  Philopatiis.* 
Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is  not  aware  that  Blount 
was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  plagiaries  that. ever 
lived,  will  be  surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor 
thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a  thirdrate  pamphleteer^ 
passages  so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that  thejr 
would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in  letters.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly  of 
garbled  extracts  from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton. 
That  noble  discourse  had  been  neglected  by  the  genera- 
tion to  which  it  was  addressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  pilferer.    The  literary 
workmanship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architectural 
workmanship  of  those  barbarians  who  used  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  as  quarries,  who  built  ho- 
vels out  of  Ionian  friezes  and  propped  cowhouses  on 
pillars  of  lazulite.    Blount  concluded,  as  Milton  had 
done,  by  recommending  that  any  book  might  be  printed 
without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name  of  the  author 
or  publisher  were  registered.f    The  Just  Vindication 
was  well  received.    The  blow  was  speedily  followed 
up.    There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitica  many 
fine  passages  which  Bloimt  had  not  used  in  his  first 
pamphlet.   Out  of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  se- 
cond pamphlet  entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing.  J    To  these  Reasons  he  appended 

*  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  cation  should  be  wannly  extolled^ 

Gildon  in    I695  among   Blount's  without  the  slightest  hint  that  every 

Works.  thing  good  in  it  is  stolen.  The 

f  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blount  Areopagitica  is  not  the  only  work 

should  have  been  detected  by  few  of  which  he  pillaged  on  this  occasion, 

his  contemporaries  is  not  wonderful.  He  took  a  noble  passage  from  Bacon 

But  it  is  wonderful  that  in  the  Bio-  without  acknowledgment 
graphla  Britannica  hit  Just  Vindi*       |  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this 
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i  postscript  entitled  A  Just  and  True  Character  of  Ed-  chap. 
nnind  Bohun.  This  Character  was  written  with  extreme 
liittemess.  Passages  were  quoted  from  the  licenser's  1693. 
irritings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of  using 
his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  favouring 
the  enemies  and  silencing  the  friends  of  the  Sovereigns 
whose  bread  he  ate ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  was 
the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  his  predecessor  Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be  publicly 
sold ;  but  it  was  widely  circulated.    While  it  was  pass- 
ing irom  hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every 
where  exclaiming  against  the  new  censor  as  a  second 
Lestrange,  he  was  requested  to  authorise  the  publi- 
cation of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.*    He  readily  and  indeed 
eagerly  complied*    For  in  truth  there  was  between 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  professed  and  the 
doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this  treatise  a 
coincidence  so  exact  that  many  suspected  liim  of  being 
the  author ;  nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a 
passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  poli- 
tical writings.    But  the  real  author  was  that  very 
Blount  who  was,  at  that  very  time,  labouring  to  in- 
flame the  public  both  against  the  Licensing  Act  and 
the  licenser.    Blount's  motives  may  easily  be  divined. 
His  own  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which,  on  this  occasion,  he  put  forward  in  the  most 
oflTensive  manner.    It  is  therefore  impossible  to  doubt 
that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to  ruin  Bohun.  It 

pamphkt  to  Blonnt^  though  it  wafl  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areo- 

Dot  reprinted  among  his  works  by  pagitica  and  the  other  made  out  of 

GUdon.    If  Blount  did  not  actually  the  other  half,  is  incredible.  Why 

write  it   he  must  certainly  have  Gildon  did  not  choose  to  reprmt  the 

fuperintended  the  writing.     That  second  pamphlet  will  appear  here- 

two  men  of  letters^  acting  without  after. 

concert,  should  bring  out  within  a  •  Bohun's  Autobiography, 
▼ery  ihort  time  two  treatitesi  one 

A  ▲  S 
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CHAP,  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited  with  much  skill.  The 

1693.  republican  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The 
atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Churchmaiu 
The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout  prayer  that  the 
God  of  light  and  love  would  open  the  understanding 
and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might 
see  the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The 
censor  was  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he  had  ever 
expressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had  the 
true  claim  of  their  Majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly 
stated.  Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract 
must  inevitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurors  would 
flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long  divided, 
would  at  length  be  united.  From  these  pleasing  dreams 
Bohun  was  awakened  by  learning,  a  few  hours  after 
the  appearance  of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed 
him,  that  the  titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame, 
and  that  the  odious  words.  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indignation  of  mul- 
titudes who  had  never  read  further.  Only  four  days 
after  the  publication  he  heard  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  taken  the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been 
called  by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was  in 
search  of  the  licenser.*  Bohun's  mind  had  never  been 
strong ;  and  he  was  entirely  unnerved  and  bewildered 
by  the  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had 
burst  upon  him.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the 
members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lobbies 
fro^vned  on  him.  When  he  was  put  to  the  bar,  and, 
after  three  profound  obeisances,  ventured  to  lift  his 
head  and  look  round  him,  he  could  read  his  doom  in 
the  angry  and  contemptuous  looks  which  were  cast  on 
him  from  every  side.    He  hesitated,  blundered,  contra- 

*  BohunsAatobiographj;  Commons'  Joaroak^  Jan.  SO.  J  69}. 
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fietod  hmaelf;  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by  chap. 
lia  canfiued  wwy  of  apoakmg,  raised  a  tempest  of  rude 
Ipgliln  wiuch  canftuBed  hhn  still  more.   As  soon  as 
la^kad  irrithdrawn^  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
ihimrimis  treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by 
fta  coBmon  hangman.   It  was  also  resolved,  without  a 
ifci«mii  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  remove 
Bdbim  firam  the  office  of  licenser.    The  poor  man, 
Md^  to  fiunt  with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by 
Ihs  ofieers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  confinement.^ 
.  But  flcarody  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body 
wsnberB  clamorously  demanded  a  more  important 
IIbIbil   Bamet  had,  shortly  after  he  became  Bishop 
fCSafiabnry,  addressed  to  tiie  deigy  of  his  diocese  a 
HMonl  Letter,  exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In 
SiB  paxagrapb  of  this  letter  he  had  held  language 
terfa^  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet 
lAidi  had  just  been  sentenced  to  the  flames.  There 
mre  indeed  distinctions  which  a  judicious  and  im- 
pirtial  tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  notice.  But 
Ae  tribunal  before  which  Burnet  was  arraigned  was 
ndther  judicious  nor  impartial.    His  faults  had  made 
Idm  many  enemies,  and  his  virtues  many  more.  The 
discontented  Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned  towards 
the  Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned  to- 
tards  the  Dissenters;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
num  of  so  much  boldness  and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so 
indiscreetly  frank  and  so  restlessly  active,  had  passed 
through  life  without  crossing  the  schemes  and  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  his. 
He  was  regarded  with  peculiar  malevolence  by  Howe. 
Howe  had  never,  even  while  he  was  in  office,  been  in 
the  habit  of  restraining  his  bitter  and  petulant  tongue; 
and  he  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way 
which  had  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious.  The 
history  of  his  dismission  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
*  Bobiiii*s  Autobiography ;  Commoos'  Joomalsy  Jan.  20,  21.  l69}- 
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CHAP,  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  circumstances 
which  had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.    If  rumour  could 

169s.  be  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as 
Vice  Chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which  had 
justly  moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after  he  was  dis^ 
carded,  he  was  prosecuted  for  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
beaten  one  of  his  servants  savagely  within  the  verge 
of  the  palace.  He  had  pleaded  guUty,  and  had  been 
pardoned :  but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occa- 
sion, the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal 
mistress,  of  her  husband,  and  of  all  who  were  favoured 
by  either.  It  was  known  that  the  Queen  frequently 
consulted  Burnet;  and  Howe  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Burnet's 
influence.*  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  In  a 
long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Whig — ^for  such 
he  still  affected  to  be — represented  Burnet  as  a  Tory  of 
the  worst  class.  "  There  should  be  a  law,"  he  said, 
"  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics 
into  their  discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  en- 
slave us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right 
of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive  at 
the  same  result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered 
people."  It  was  moved  that  the  Bishop  should  be  im- 
peached. To  this  motion  there  was  an  unanswerable 
objection,  which  the  Speaker  pointed  out.  The  Pastoral 
Letter  had  been  written  in  1689,  and  was  therefore 
covered  by  the  Act  of  Grace  which  had  been  passed  in 
1690.  Yet  a  member  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  "  No 
matter :  impeach  him ;  and  force  him  to  plead  the 
Act."  Few,  however,  were  disposed  to  take  a  course 
so  unworthy  of  a  House  of  Commons.  Some  wag 
cried  out,  "Bum  it;  bum  it;"  and  this  bad  pun  ran 

♦  Oldmixon;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Not.  and  Dec.  I692  ;  Buraet, 
ii.  S34.;  Bohun's  Autobiography. 
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along  the  benches,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  chap. 
laughter.  It  was  moved  that  the  Pastoral  Letter  should 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  A  long  and  vehe-  1693. 
ment  debate  followed.  For  Burnet  was  a  man  warmly 
loived  as  well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him;  and  his  goodnature 
and  generosity  had  made  him  friends  even  among  the 
Tories,  The  contest  lasted  two  days.  Montague  and 
Finch,  men  of  widely  different  opinions,  appear  to  have 
been  foremost  among  the  Bishop's  champions.  An 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  by  moving  the  pre* 
vious  question  failed.  At  length  the  main  question 
was  put;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  condemned  to  the 
flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  fuU  house.  The  Ayes 
were  a  hundred  and  sixty  two;  the  Noes  a  hundred 
and  fifty  five.*  The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the 
capital,  seems  to  have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly 
treated.f 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings;  and  the 
life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended  to  make  them  finer. 
He  had  been  during  many  years  a  mark  for  theological 
and  political  animosity.  Grave  doctors  had  anathema- 
tized him:  ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him:  princes 
and  ministers  had  laid  snares  for  his  life :  he  had  been 
long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant  peril  of  being 
kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots,  hanged  and  quartered. 
Yet  none  of  these  things  had  ever  seemed  to  move 
him.  His  selfconceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule, 
*and  his  dauntless  temper  against  danger.  But  on  this 
occasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him.  To 
be  stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted 
even  Tories,  to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemna- 

*  6rey*8  Debates ;   Commons'  Queen  Mary. 

Journals,  Jan.  21.  23.  I69J;  Bo-  *    Most  men  pitying  the  Bishop." 

han's  Autobiography ;  Kennet's  Life  — Bohun's  Autobiography, 
and  Reign  of  King  William  and 
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CHAP,   tion  with  the  editor  of  FiLoaer,  was  too  much.  Hair 

XIX. 

  deeply  Bumet  was  wounded  appeared  many  years  later, 

1693.  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times 
was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  is  ordinarily 
garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all  that  concemt 
himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing  ingenuous* 
ness  his  own  mistakes  and  the  censures  which  those 
mistakes  brought  upon  him.  But  about  the  ignomi* 
nious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  oil 
his  Pastoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  significant 
silence.* 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no 
honour  to  those  who  contrived  it,  produced  important 
and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
lucky licenser  had  been  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  Conmions  had  resolved,  without 
any  division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Act  which  subjected  literature  to  a 
censorship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect;  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  feeling  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feel- 
ing not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable 
intensity,  began  to  show  itself.  The  existing  system, 
it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and 
to  learning.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist 
would  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary 
undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar  would  expend  years  of 
toil  and  research  on  such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was 

*  The  vote  of  the  Commons  is  Toryes  never  liked  me,  and  the 

mentioned,  with  much  feeling  in  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went 

memoirs  which  Burnet  wrote  at  the  not  into  their  notions  and  passions, 

time.  "  It  look'd/*  he  says,  "  some-  But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that 

what  extraordinary  that     who  per-  may  happen  to  me  shall  not,  I  hope, 

happs  was  the  greatest  assertor  of  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from  mo* 

publick  liberty,  from  my  first  set-  derate  principles  and  the  just  as- 

ting  out,  of  any  writer  of  the  age,  serting  the  liberty  of  mankind." — 

should  be  soe  severely  treated  as  an  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  658i. 
enemy  to  it.    But  the  truth  was  the 
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possible  that,  at  the  last  moineiit,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  chap. 
ike  folly  of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design? 
And  was  it  certain  that  the  law  which  so  grievously  169.''. 
restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  had  really  added  to  the  security  of  the  State? 
Had  not  recent  experience  proved  that  the  licenser  might 
himself  be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  still, 
an  absurd  and  perverse  friend;  that  he  might  suppress  a 
book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  that  every 
house  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy,  and  that  he 
might  readily  give  his  sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended 
to  make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and  which  de- 
served to  be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch? 
Had  the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  a 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen  from  having 
the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  allowed  them, 
byway  of  compensation,  to  read  tracts  which  represented 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  conquerors? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested 
in  a  public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against 
it  or  for  it.  The  only  petitions  therefore  which  were  at 
this  conjuncture  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against 
the  censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders  and 
printers.*  But  the  opinion  which  these  classes  ex- 
pressed was  certainly  not  confined  to  them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight 
years.  It  was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It  appears, 
frt)m  an  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons  which 
unfortunately  is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on 
an  amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  are  left 
entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety  nine  to 
eighty.  In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  according  to  the 
suggestion  offered  fifty  years  before  by  Milton  and 
stolen  from  him  by  Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority 
of  the  licenser  every  book  which  bore  the  name  of  an 
author  or  publisher.    This  amendment  was  rejected; 

*  Common3*  Journals^  Feb.  27*  I69} ;  Lordi*  Journals^  Mar.  4. 
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CHAP,   and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  without  a  protest  signed 
by  eleven  peers  who  declared  that  they  could  not  think 

169s.  it  for  the  public  interest  to  subject  all  learning  and 
true  information  to  the  arbitrary  wiU  and  pleasure  of 
a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser.  Among 
those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury  and 
Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  different  poli- 
tical parties,  but  all  distinguished  by  their  literaiy  at* 
tainments.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  signatures  of 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that 
day,  should  be  wanting.    Dorset  was  absent.* 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the  op- 
position to  the  censorship  had  been  raised,  did  not  live 
to  see  that  opposition  successful.  Though  not  a  very 
young  man,  he  was  possessed  by  an  insane  passion  for 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  love  that  she  might 
lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether  from  weariness 
of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touching  her  heart,  inflicted  on 
himself  a  wound  of  which,  after  languishing  long,  he 
died.  He  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer 
and  selfmurderer.  But  the  important  service  which,  by 
means  doubtless  most  immoral  and  dishonourable,  he 
rendered  to  his  country,  has  passed  almost  unnoticed.f 

•  Lords' Journals,  March  8.1 69  J.  very  best  opportunities  of  obtaining 

t  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  accurate  information^  asserts  that 

Biographia  Britannica  he  is  extolled  Blount^  "  being  in  love  with  a  near 

as  having  borne  a  principal  share  in  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave 

the  emancipation  of  the  press.    But  himself  a  stab  in  the  arm,  as  pretend- 

the  writer  was  very  imperfectly  in-  ing  to  kill  himself,  of  the  consequence 

formed  as  to  the  facts.  of  which  he  really  died."  —  Note 

It  is  strange  that  the  circum-  on  the  £pilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dia- 

stances  of  Blount's  death  should  be  logue  I.    Warburton,  who  had  lived 

BO  uncertain.    I'hat  he  died  of  a  first  with  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad, 

wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  and  and  then  with  the  roost  eminent  men 

that  he  languished  long,  are  undis-  of  letters  of  his  time,  ought  to  have 

puted  facts.     The  common  story  known  the  truth ;  and  Warburton, 

was  that  he  shot  himself ;  and  Nar-  by  his  silence,  confirms  Pope's  as- 

cissus  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  sertion.    Gildon's  rhapsody  about 

entry  to  this  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  will  suit 

the  other  hand.  Pope,  who  had  the  either  story  equally. 
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Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  atien-  chap. 
tion  of  the  Houses  was  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  government  of  that  kingdom  had,  during  the  six  1693. 
months  which  followed  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
been  in  an  imsettled  state.  It  was  not  till  the  Irish 
troops  who  adhered  to  Sarsfield  had  sailed  for  France, 
and  till  the  Irish  troops  who  had  made  their  election 
to  remain  at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  WiUiam  at 
length  put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  From  the  hostility 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  destitute  as  they  now 
were  of  chiefs,  of  arms  and  of  organization,  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies 
and  murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Irishry  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  first  faint  murmurs  of  the 
£nglishry  began  to  be  heard.  Coningsby  was  during 
some  months  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  He 
soon  made  himself  in  the  highest  degree  odious  to  the 
dominant  caste.  He  was  an  unprincipled  man :  he  was 
insatiable  of  riches ;  and  he  was  in  a  situation  in  which 
riches  were  easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man.  Immense  sums  of  money,  immense  quantities 
of  military  stores  had  been  sent  over  from  England. 
Immense  confiscations  were  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
The  rapacious  governor  had  daily  opportunities  of 
embezzling  and  extorting;  and  of  those  opportunities 
he  availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame.  This 
however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists, 
his  greatest  offence.  They  might  have  pardoned  his 
covetousness :  but  they  could  not  pardon  the  clemency 
which  he  showed  to  their  vanquished  and  enslaved 
enemies.  His  clemency  indeed  amounted  merely  to 
this,  that  he  loved  money  more  than  he  hated  Papists, 
and  that  he  was  not  un-mlling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a 
scanty  measure  of  justice  to  some  of  the  oppressed  class. 
Unhappily,  to  the  ruling  minority,  sore  from  recent  con- 
flict and  drunk  with  recent  victory,  the  subjugated 
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CHAP,    majority  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack 
of  wolves.    Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  animab 

169s.  no  rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenience ;  and 
as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the  Cromwellian 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Coningsby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a 
greater  storm  of  obloquy  by  his  few  good  acts  than  by 
his  many  bad  acts.  The  clamour  against  him  was  so 
violent  that  he  was  removed;  and  Sidney  went  over, 
with  the  full  power  and  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.* 

But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of  Sid- 
ney failed  to  produce  a  conciliatory  eflFect.  He  does 
not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  greedy  of  unlawful 
gain.  But  he  did  not  restrain  with  a  sufficiently  fiim 
hand  the  crowd  of  subordinate  functionaries  whom 
Coningsby's  example  and  protection  had  encouraged 
to  plunder  the  public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to 
suitors.  Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to 
bear  hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  aristo- 
cracy.    He  therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of 

*  The  charges  brought  against    lated.    Coningsby's  specQlations  are 
Coningsby  will  be  found   in   the    described  thus : 


Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  "Vast  quantities  of  storw  did  h« 

English  Parliament.    Those  charges  Embezzle  and  purloin  : 

were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  King's  stores  he  kept  a  key, 

. 1  1     «  .        »  Converting  them  to  coin, 

a  century,  versihed  by  Prior,  whom  utu^^    •*  j    .  *  1 

^    .      iT    I    .   .     .1       V         ,  **  The  forfeited  estates  also, 

Coningsby  had  treated  with  great  Both  real  and  personal, 

insolence   and  harshness.     I  will  Did  with  the  stores  toother  go. 

quote  a  few  stanzas.    It  will  be  seen  Fierce  Cerberus  swallowed  all." 

that  the  poet  condescended  to  imitate  The  last  charge  is  the  favour 

the  style  of  the  street  ballads.  shown  the  Roman  Catholics  : 

*irirv^      *      *     X*  I.-  "  Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 

^  w^'i          ^l^Z  The  Papists  at  all  times 

T  ^y^^Jj^rf-K*^"''-  ^'1  ";P-  Still  favoiirM,  and  their  robberies 

In  famed  H.bern.a.  I  will  sing,  Loo^,^  ^„     trivial  crimes. 
And  m  a  ditty  plain. 

•*  The  Protestants  whom  they  did  rob 

  During  his  government, 

•*  The  articles  recorded  sUnd  Were  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Job^ 

Against  this  peerless  peer;  To  rest  themselves  content. 

Search  but  the  archives  of  the  land,  <«      he  did  basely  them  refuse 

You*ll  find  them  written  there/'  All  legal  remedy ; 

*  ^           .     ,  The  Romans  still  he  well  did  use. 

The  story  of  Gaffney  is  then  re-  still  screened  theu-  roguery." 
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suspicion  and  aversion  to  the  Anglosaxon  settlers,  chap. 
His  first  act  was  to  send  out  the  wits  for  a  general  ™^ 
dection.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  169^. 
from  every  municipal  corporation:  but  no  law  had 
yet  deprived  them  of  the  county  franchise.  It  is 
probable  however  that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
freeholder  ventured  to  approach  the  hustings.  The 
members  chosen  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry, 
a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times  of  distress  and  peril, 
but  too  often  cruel  and  imperious  in  the  season  of 
prosperity  and  power.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty 
of  Limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fully  expected  from  them  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  that  odious  contract,  a 
contract  which  gave  a  licence  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass,  and  which  prevented  good  Protestants  from  ruin- 
ing their  Popish  neighbours  by  bringing  civil  actions 
for  injuries  done  during  the  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October  1692  the  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very  difierently 
composed  from  the  assembly  which  had  borne  the  same 
title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one  peer,  not  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sate  at  the  King's 
Iims,  was  to  be  seen.  To  the  crowd  of  O's  and  Macs, 
descendants  of  the  old  princes  of  the  island,  had  suc- 
ceeded men  whose  names  indicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A 
single  0,  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
three  Macs,  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland,  and 
probably  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  Parliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than 
the  powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia.  Not  merely  was  the  Legislature 
which  sate  at  Dublin  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Legislature  which  sate  at  Westminster :  but  a  law 

*  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  ParliamcDt  in  Ireland^  1692^  Lon- 
don^ 1693. 
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CHAP,   passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  administm- 
tion  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  hii  | 

169s.  name,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brought  into  either  House  in  Ireland, 
and  that  every  bill  so  considered  and  approved  should 
be  either  passed  without  amendment  or  rejected.* 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognitiofn  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Commons  ordered  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the 
English  Act  which  required  them  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation.  Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses  were 
then  voted  which  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  the  King.  Two  members,  who  had 
been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  dur- 
ing the  troubles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when 
compared  with  the  resources  of  a  country  devastated 
by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted  with  eagerness. 
But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settlement  was 
thought  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  native  gentry,  and, 
as  it  could  not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony 
rejected.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House  resolved 
that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  mth  which  the  Irish 
had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A 
Committee  of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the 
evening;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly 
alarmed  the  Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross  venality 
and  knavery  on  the  part  of  men  high  in  office  were 
brought  to  light,  and  many  instances  also  of  what  was 
then  thought  a  criminal  lenity  towards  the  subject 
nation.  This  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
army :  that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gim ;  a 

♦  The  Poynings  Act  is  10  H.  7.  c.  4.    It  was  explained  by  another 
Act,  3  &  4  P.  and  M.  c.  4. 
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third  had  too  good  a  horse :  a  fourth  had  been  protected  chap. 
•gainst  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring  actions  against 
him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years  of  concision.  1693. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  haying  obtained  nearly  as  much 
money  as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
these  unpleasant  inquiries.    He  knew,  however,  that  if 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for  treating  either 
peculators  or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should  have  little 
^  support  in  England.    He  therefore  looked  out  for  a 
pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The 
Commons  had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Poynings  statute.   Any  thing  which  looked  like  a  viola- 
tion of  that  great  fundamental  law  was  likely  to  excite 
strong  disapprobation  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George's 
Channel.    The  Viceroy  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.    He  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords 
at  Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  reprimanded 
them  in  strong  language,  charged  them  with  undutifolly 
and  ungratefully  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session.* 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resent* 
ment.  The  imputation  which  he  had  thro^vn  on  them 
was  imjust.  They  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
looked  with  confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Par- 
liament.   Several  of  them  went  to  London  for  the 

*  The  history  of  this  session  I  thought  the  government  favoured 

have  taken  from  the  Journals  of  the  the  Irish  too  much  :  some  said  this 

Irish  Lords  and  Commons,  from  the  was  the  effect  of  hrihery,  whereas 

narrativef  laid  in  writing  before  the  others  thought  it  was  necessary  to 

English  Lords  and  Commons  by  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecu- 

members  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire-  tions  of  the  English,  who  hated  them^ 

land,  and  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  and  were  much  sharpened  against 

a  Short  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  them.    .    •    .    There  were  also 

Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  London,  great  complaints  of  an  ill  adminis- 

1693,    Burnet  seems  to  me  to  have  tration,  chiefly  in  the  revenue,  in  the 

taken  a  correct  view  of  the  dispute,  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  eiu- 

ii,  lis.    "  The  English  in  Ireland  beizlmg  of  stores.'' 
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CHAP,  purpose  of  vindicating  themselves  and  of  accusing  the  ) 
Lord  Lieutenant.  They  were  favoured  with  a  long  \ 
1693.  and  attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and  by  the  \ 
Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the  substance  of  v 
what  had  been  said  into  writing.  The  humble  language  ) 
of  the  petitioners,  and  their  protestations  that  they  had  t 
never  intended  to  violate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to 
dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England,  effaced  the 
impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had  made.  Both 
Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name :  but  they  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  maladmi- 
nistration, that  the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable 
tenderness.  William  in  reply  promised  that  what  was 
amiss  should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon 
recalled,  and  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dig- 
nity with  the  lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
The  government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrusted  to 
Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry  Capel,  a  zealous 
Whig,  very  little  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  Papists, 
had  the  foremost  place. 
The  King  The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the 
pa^Ttho^  Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  mi- 
Aiii'^'*'*^^  nisters  thought  the  biU  a  good  one ;  and,  even  had 
they  thought  it  a  bad  one,  they  would  probably  have 
tried  to  dissuade  their  master  from  rejecting  it.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  a  concession  on  this  point  would  seriously 
impair  his  authority.  Not  relying  on  the  judgment 
of  his  ordinary  advisers,  he  sent  Portland  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Temple  had  made  a 
retreat  for  himself  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Farnham.  The  country  round  his 
dwelling  was  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement  dur- 
ing some  years  had  been  to  create  in  the  waste  what 
those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among  whom  he  had  passed 
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lome  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  would  have  considered  chap. 
IB  a  paradise.  His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally 
Ikonoured  by  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from  a  1693. 
loy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the  heath 
and  furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed 
to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows 
of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and 
consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might 
Dot  be  fully  and  correctly  reported  to  the  King  by  Port- 
land, who  was  indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a 
friend  as  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  departments  of  busi- 
aess,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was  very  imper- 
Tectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England. .  As  the  state  of  Sir  William's  health  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  de- 
termined to  send  his  secretarj^  thither.  The  secretary 
was  a  poor  scholar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  under 
whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were  con- 
cealed some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have  ever  been 
bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  rare  powers  of 
observation,  brilliant  wit,  grotesque  invention,  himiour 
of  the  most  austere  flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious, 
eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous.  This 
young  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself  insulted  if 
he  had  been  called  an  Irishman.  He  was  of  unmixed 
English  blood,  and,  through  life,  regarded  the  aboriginal 
popidation  of  the  island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath 
as  an  alien  and  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late 
reign  kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had 
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CHAP,  been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irregularities,  and 

 L    had  with  difficulty  obtained  his  degree.    At  the  time 

1693.  of  the  Revolution,  he  had,  with  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow  colonists,  taken  refuge  in  the  mother  country  from 
the  violence  of  Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.* 
For  that  shelter,  however,  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price. 
He  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  remunerated  for  his 
services  with  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board.  He 
dined  at  the  second  table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  honoured  by 
being  invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his  patron ;  and  on 
such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  generous  as  to  give 
his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.f  The  himible 
student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady 
of  family :  but,  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he 
began,  after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  ge- 
neration, to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaid  who 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  whose 
name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  in  %  sad  and 
mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what 
he  felt  when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court. 
His  spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to 
have  been  broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations.  The 
language  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his 
patron,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which 
still  remain,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  a  beg- 
gar. J  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master 
sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  during  several 
days.§  But  this  tameness  was  merely  the  tameness  with 
which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged  and  starved,  submits  to 
the  keeper  who  brings  him  food.    The  humble  menial 

•  As  to  Swift's  extraction  and       J  See  Swift *s  Letter  to  Temple  of 

early  life,  see  the  Anecdotes  written  Oct.  6.  I69*. 
by  himself.  §  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  xix. 

f  .  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  liii. 
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was  at  heart  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  chap. 

most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of  men.    And  now   1 

at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opening  be-  ^^9^* 
fore  him.    To  William  he  was  already  slightly  known. 
At  Moor  Park  the  King  had  sometimes,  when  his  host 
was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy  chair,  been  attended 
by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds.    His  Majesty  had 
condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way 
of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously 
asked  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  to  have  a  captain's 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment.    But  now  for  the 
first  time  the  young  man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal 
presence  as  a  counsellor.    He  was  admitted  into  the 
closet,  delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  explained 
and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that  letter  contained, 
concisely,  but  doubtless  with  clearness  and  ability.  There 
was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think  that  short  Parliaments 
would  be  more  disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  en- 
croach on  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.    In  fact 
the  Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
waged  war  against  a  king,  led  him  captive,  sent  him  to 
the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the  scaffold,  was  kno^vTi  in 
our  annals  as  emphatically  the  Long  Parliament.  Never 
would  such  disasters  have  befallen  the  monarchy  but 
for  the  fatal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  from 
dissolution.*    There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  in 
this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd  than  William 
might  easily  detect.    That  one  restriction  of  the  royal 
prerogative  had  been  mischievous  did  not  prove  that 
another  restriction  would  be  salutar}\    It  by  no  means 
followed  because  one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by 
being  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament  that 
another  sovereign  might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced 
to  part  with  a  friendly  Parliament.    To  the  great  mor- 
tification of  the  ambassador,  his  arguments  failed  to 
shake  the  King's  resolution.     On  the  fourteenth  of 

♦  Swift's  Anecdotet. 
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CHAP.  March  the  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  Upper 
House:  the  title  of  the  Triennial  BiU  was  read;  and  it 
1693.  was  announced,  after  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King 
^nd  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their  considera- 
tion. The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 
Ministerial  Soou  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure,  he 
should  make  some  important  changes.  He  was  resolved 
not  to  discard  Nottingham,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue 
rare  among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well  founded 
reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ  Russell  at  sea. 
Russell,  though  much  mortified,  was  induced  to  accept 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  household ;  and  two  naval  offi- 
cers of  great  note  in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and 
Delaval,  were  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  the  Channel  Fleet.* 
These  arrangements  causad  much  murmuring  among 
the  Whigs  :  for  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  certainly 
Tories,  and  were  by  many  suspected  of  being  Jacobites. 
But  other  promotions  which  took  place  at  the  same 
time  proved  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself 
evenly  between  the  hostile  factions.  Nottingham  had, 
during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary  of  State.  He 
was  now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society  he 
must  have  felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard. 
Trenchard  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party.  He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by  that 
spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations,  peculiarly 
distinguished  Taunton.  He  had,  in  the  days  of  Pope- 
burnings  and  of  Protestant  flails,  been  one  of  the  re- 
nowned Green  Riband  Club  :  he  had  been  an  active 
member  of  several  stormy  Parliaments :  he  had  brought 
in  the  first  Exclusion  Bill :  he  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  plots  formed  hj  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion :  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent :  he  had  been  long 

•  London  Gazette,  March  2?.  169.3. 
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an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  excepted  by  name  from  the  chap. 
general  pardon  of  1686.    Though  his  life  had  been 
passed  in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally  calm  :  but  169s. 
he  was  closely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose  pas- 
sions were  far  fiercer  than  his  own.    He  had  manned 
tlie  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest  and  most 
malignant  of  the  libellers  who  brought  disgrace  on  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom.    Aaron  Smith,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic 
and  the  pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too 
much  influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  with  whom  he 
had,  ten  years  before,  discussed  plans  of  rebellion  at  the 
Rose,    Why  Trenchard  was  selected  in  preference  to 
many  men  of  higher  rank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post 
of  the  first  dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    It  seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  ti- 
tle and  drew  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets  of  State, 
and  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  superintendent  of 
police,  charged  to  look  after  the  printers  of  unlicensed 
books,  the  pastors  of  nonjuring  congregations,  and  the 
haunters  of  treason  taverns.* 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at 
the  same  time  to  a  far  higher  place  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  Great  Seal  had  now  been  four  years  in 
commission.  Since  Maynard^s  retirement,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  commanded  little 
respect.  Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner, 
wanted  neither  parts  nor  learning:  but  his  integrity 
was  with  good  reason  suspected;  and  the  duties- which, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  perform 
during  four  or  five  months  in  the  busiest  part  of  every 
year,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge 
in  equity.  Every  suitor  complained  tliat  he  had  to 
wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  judgment,  and  that, 

♦Burnet,  iL   108.,  and  Speaker    of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy;  Letter 
Onalow*! Note;  Sprat's  True  Account    to  Trenchard,  1694. 
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CHAP,   when  at  length  a  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  it  was 
very  likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeal.    Meanwhile  there 

1693.    was  no  efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  function- 
ary to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the  King 
touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of  Counsel  for 
the  CroAvn,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.*    It  was  known 
that  William  was  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  this 
state  of  things ;  and,  during  several  months,  there  had 
been  flying  rumours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord 
Chancellor  would  soon  be  appointed.f    The  name  most 
frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottingham.  But 
the  same  reasons  which  had  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting the  Great  Seal  in  1689  had,  since  that  year, 
rather  gained  than  lost  strength.    William  at  length 
fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year ;  and  five 
years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial 
of  the  Bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made  known 
to  the  world.  From  that  time  his  fame  had  been 
steadUy  and  rapidly  rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in 
parliamentary  eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The 
consistency  of  his  public  conduct  had  gained  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;  and  tlie  urbanity 
of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tories.  It  was  not 
without  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  an 
assembly  over  which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence 
for  an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  great 
practice.  His  savings  were  small.  Not  having  the 
means  of  supporting  a  hereditary  title,  he  must,  if  he 
accepted  the  high  dignity  which  was  ofitred  to  him, 
preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper  House  without 
taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others,  how- 
ever, was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of  the 
law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Commons. 


•  Burnet,  ii.  107.  once  mentioned  in  Narcissus  Lut- 
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He  was  sent  for  to  Kensinfrton,  and  called  into  the  chap. 

Council  Chamber.    Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of   

die  King*  "  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  J  693. 
public  service  that  you  should  take  this  charge  upon 
you ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Majesty  to  say 
that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse."  Somers  submitted. 
The  seal  was  delivered  to  him,  with  a  patent  which 
entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year 
from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit  his  office ;  and 
he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  The  King 
administration,  announced  also  the  King's  departure.  hoUmcL 
He  set  out  for  Holland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  a  session 
after  a  recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  be  ^^^nt  in*' 
again  called  together.    Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  ScoUand. 
months  in  retirement,  had,  since  the  fall  of  Melville, 
been  reconciled  to  the  Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit 
his  retreat,  and  to  occupy  Holyrood  House  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner.    It  was  necessary  that  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  should  be  in  attend- 
ance on  the  King.    The  Master  of  Stair  had  therefore 
gone  to  the  Continent.    His  colleague,  Johnstone,  was 
chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
charged  to  correspond  regularly  with  Carstairs,  who 
never  quitted  William.f 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session 
would  be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very 
Parliament  which  had  in  1689  passed,  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  all  the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Mont- 
gomery and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused 
supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which 
had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scotland  into  an  oligarchical 

•  London  Gazette,   March  27.       t  Burnet,  ii.  1 23. ;  Carstairs  Pa- 
16QS  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  pers. 
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CHAP,   republic.    In  1690  the  Estates  had  been  in  a  better 

  temper.    Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had,  when  the  eccle- 

siastical  polity  of  the  reahn  was  under  consideration, 
paid  little  deference  to  what  was  well  known  to  be  the 
royal  wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage ;  they  had 
sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  they  had 
refused  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that 
they  would  still  be  found  unmanageable  when  questions 
touching  religion  came  before  them ;  and  such  questions 
it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  bring  forward.  Wil- 
liam had,  during  the  recess,  attempted  to  persuade  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  receive  into  com- 
munion such  of  the  old  curates  as  should  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the 
government  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  failed; 
and  the  Assembly  had  consequently  been  dissolved  by 
the  Lord  Commissioner.  Unhappily,  the  Act  which 
established  the  Presbyterian  polity  had  not  defined 
the  extent  of  the  power  which  was  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Sovereign  over  the  Spiritual  Courts.  No  sooner 
therefore  had  the  dissolution  been  announced  than 
the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As 
a  private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal 
mandate.  The  right,  he  said,  of  the  office  bearers  of 
the  Church  to  meet  and  deliberate  touching  her  in- 
terests was  derived  fron^  her  Divine  Head,  and  v^as  not 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal  magistrate. 
His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an  approving  murmur 
signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their  President  had 
said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  their 
next  meeting.*  It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day;  and 
when  it  came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended :  for 

*  Register  of  the  Actings  or  Pro-  lected  and  extracted  from  the  Records 

ceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Clerk  thereof.    This  inter- 

of  the  Church  of   Scotland,  held  esting  record  was  printed  for  the 

at  Edinburgh^  Jan.  15.  col-  first  time  in  1852. 
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even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  complete  chap. 

•  •  XIX 

rapture  with  the  civil  power.    But,  though  there  was   1 

not  open  war  between  the  Church  and  the  Government,  '^95- 
they  were  estranged  from  each  other,  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  afraid  of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been 
made  towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met ; 
and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  might  well  be 
doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in 
almost  every  one  of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  politicians.  It  had  once  been  the  most 
immanageable  of  senates.  It  was  now  the  most  ob- 
sequious. Yet  the  old  men  had  again  met  in  the  old 
hall.  There  were  all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the 
club,  with  the  exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was  dying 
of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  far  from  his 
native  land.  There  was  the  canting  Ross  and  the  per- 
fidious Annandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
lately  created  a  peer,  and  henceforth  to  be  called  Lord 
Polwarth,  but  still  as  eloquent  as  when  his  interminable 
declamations  and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedition 
of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  had 
undergone  a  change.  The  members  listened  with  pro- 
found respect  to  the  royal  letter,  and  returned  an  an- 
swer in  reverential  and  afiectionate  language.  An 
extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  sterfing  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legisla- 
tion on  ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William 
himself  could  have  desired.  An  Act  was  passed  re- 
quiring all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  swear 
fealty  to  their  Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  As- 
sembly to  receive  into  communion  those  Episcopalian 
ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should  declare  that 
they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline.* Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adulation  so  far  as  to 

♦  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  12.  l6(J3. 
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CHAP,   make  it  their  humble  request  to  the  King  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  favourite 

1693.  Portland.  This  was  indeed  their  chief  petition.  They 
did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a  single  grievance.  They 
contented  themselves  with  hinting  in  general  terms  that 
there  were  abuses  which  required  correction,  and  with 
referring  the  King  for  fiiller  information  to  his  own 
Ministers,  the  Lord  High  Conunissioner  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.* 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange 
that  even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should 
have  kept  silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners 
of  shires,  commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with  one 
voice  have  demanded  a  strict  investigation  into  that 
great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  motion  for 
investigation  was  made.  The  state  of  the  Gaelic  clans 
was  indeed  taken  into  consideration.  A  law  was  passed 
for  the  more  eflfectual  suppressing  of  depredations  and 
outrages  beyond  the  Highland  line;  and  in  that  law 
was  inserted  a  special  proviso  reserving  to  Mac  Galium 
More  his  hereditary  jurisdiction.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, either  from  the  public  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Estates,  or  from  those  private  letters  in  which 
Johnstone  regularly  gave  Carstairs  an  account  of  what 
had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made  any  allusion  to  the 
fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  liis  kinsmen. f  The  only  explanation 

*  Act  Pari.  Scot,  June  15. 1693.  session  would  be  a  quiet  one^  ''All 

t  The  editor  of    the   Carstairs  arts  have  been  used  and  will  be 

Papers  was  evidently  very  desirous,  used   to  embroil   matters."  The 

from  whatever  motive,  to  disguise  editor  s  account  of  the  contents  of 

this  most  ceruin  and  obvious  truth,  this   letter  is  as  follows :    ''  Arts 

lie  has  therefore  prefixed  to  some  of  used  to  embroil  matters  with  re- 

Johnstone*s letters  descriptions  which  ference  to  the  affair  of  Glencoe." 

may  possibly  impose    on   careless  Again,  Johnstone^  in  a  letter  written 

readers.     For  example,  Johnstone  some  weeks  later,  complained  that 

wrote  to  Carstairs  on  the  18th  of  the  liberality  and  obsequiousness  of 

April,  before  it  was  known  that  the  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  appre- 
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I   of  this  extraordinary  silence  seems  to  be  that  the  public  chap. 
men  who  were  assembled  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  ^^^y 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  fate  of  a  thieving  i693. 
tribe  of  Celts.    The  injured  clan,  bowed  down  by  fear 
of  the  allpowerful  Campbells,  and  little  accustomed  to 
resort  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdom  for 
protection  or  redress,  presented  no  petition  to  the  Es- 
tates.   The  story  of  the  butchery  had  been  told  at 
coffeehouses,  but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very 
recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  facts  were  but 
too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  from  the  secret  presses 
of  London.   But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed 
to  sale.    They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible  author. 
The  Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  ma- 
lignant and  utterly  regardless  of  truth.    Since  the 
Macdonalds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent  man  might 
Baturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  most  powerful  family 
in  Scotland,  by  bringing  forward  an  accusation  grounded 
on  nothing  but  reports  wandering  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had  approved,  to  which 
no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which  no  bookseller 
ventured  to  place  in  his  shopwindow.    But  whether 
this  be  or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Estates  separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months, 
during  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the 
name  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in  the  Parliament 
House. 

dated.      Nothing,"  he  says,    is  to    is  as  follows  :  "  Complains  that  the 
be  done  to  gratify  the  Parliament,  I    Parliament  is  not  to  be  gratified  by 
mean  that  they  would  have  reckoned    an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of 
I  gratification."     The  editor's  ac-  Glencoe," 
count  of  the  contents  of  this  letter 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHAP.    It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Germains. 
1693.       James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  con- 
Stote^of  Ae  yoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned  down  to  the 
Saint  Ger-  Water  cdgc,  had  returned  in  no  good  humour  to  his 
abode  near  Paris.    Misfortune  generally  made  him  de- 
vout after  his  own  fashion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself 
and  flogged  himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced 
to  interfere.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Ger- 
mains was  when  he  held  his  Court  there ;  and  yet  there 
was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably  situ- 
ated than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to 
his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear 
and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerfiil. 
No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting ;  and  the  towers  of 
the  most  superb  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in 
the  distance.  The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned 
with  tapestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver  and  mir- 
rors in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James 
from  the  French  Treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of  honour 
composed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If 
he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at 
his  command  an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous 
than  that  which  had  belonged  to  him  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom,  an  army  of  hunts- 
men and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns,  spears,  bugle- 
horns  and  tents,  miles  of  network,  staghounds,  fox- 
hounds, harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and  packs  for  the 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  497. 
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I  tmlfi  gerfialcons  for  the  heron  and  haggards  for  the  chap. 
inld  duck.    His  presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber 
were  in  outward  shoTiras  splendid  as  when  he  was  at  1693. 
Whitehall.    He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue  ribands 
and  white  staves.    But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain 
brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of  bitter 
regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject 
superstition  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his 
owa  mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  almost  all  those 
vrbo  aspired  to  his  favour.    His  palace  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  monastery.    There  were  three  places  of  worship 
within  the  spacious  pile.    Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics 
were  lodged  in  the  building  ;  and  their  apartments  were 
eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  who  thought 
it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much  room  under  his 
roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the 
neighbouring  town.    Among  the  murmurers  was  the 
brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.    He  has  left  us  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch  indeed,  but 
not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  most 
highly  finished  and  vividly  coloured  picture  of  the 
English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court  was 
gayest.     He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round 
of  religious  exercises  ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in  devotion  or  in  the 
outward  show  of  devotion ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his 
melancholy  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  ter- 
race which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got 
hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  proving  to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go 
to  heaven.    In  general,  Hamilton  said,  men  suffering 
under  a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling 
and  are  disposed  to  render  good  ofiices  to  each  other. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Germains.    There  all  was 
discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit.    Malignity  was 
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CHAP,    concealed  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  of  piety. 
All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were  praying  for 

i().9S  each  other  and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to 
night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypocrites 
might  be  remarked  a  man  too  highspirited  to  dissemble. 
But  such  a  man,  however  advantageously  he  might  have 
made  himself  known  elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated 
with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  Court  may 
have  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  dis- 
agreeable to  a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  en- 
dure, in  addition  to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations  from  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In  every  comj^etition  between 
a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  preferred.  In  every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  right.  While  the  ambitious  Protestant 
looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Pro- 
testant looked  in  vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Pro- 
testant looked  in  vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  con- 
solation. James  might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained 
permission  for  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  in  his  cause  to  meet 
privately  in  some  modest  oratory,  and  to  receive  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  from  the  liands  of  one  of 
their  own  clergy  :  but  he  did  not  wish  his  residence  to 
be  defiled  by  such  impious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest 
archdeaconry  and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  England, 
rather  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mortal  ofifence  by  asking 
leave  to  read  prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  communion. 
His  request  was  refused ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted 
by  his  master's  cliaplains  find  their  retainers  that  he 
was  forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.    Lest  some  other 

•  Hamilton's  Zeneyde. 
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Anglican  doctor  should  be  equally  importunate,  James  chap. 
wrote  to  infoim  his  agents  in  England  that  he  wished  ^ 
no  Protestant  divine  to  come  out  to  him.*    Indeed  the  169s. 
nonjuring  clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and  as 
much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew's.    If  any 
man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  at  Saint 
Germains,  it  was  surely  Sancroft,    Yet  it  was  reported 
that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled  there  never  spoke  of 
him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust.    The  sacrifice  of 
the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in  the 
peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the  mansion 
at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage  and  of  a  revenue 
of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year  was  thought  but  a 
poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of  having  mo- 
destly remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional  De- 
claration of  Indulgence.    Sancroft  was  pronounced  to 
be  just  such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas 
Iscariot.    The  old  hj^ocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while 
affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  master,  given  the 
fatal  signal  to  his  master's  enemies.    When  the  mischief 
had  been  done  and  could  not  be  repaired,  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.    He  had,  like 
his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned  himself. 
He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  down  his  wealth  at  the 
feet  of  those  whose  instrument  he  had  been.    The  best 
thing  that  he  could  now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel 
complete  by  hanging  himself.f 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof 
of  kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  re- 
signed wealth,  country,  family,  for  his  sake,  was  to  sufl^er 

•  A  View  of  the  Court  of  St.  Ger-  Macplierson's  collection.    They  both 

mains  from  the  Year  1()90  to  1^95,  bear  date  Oct.  l6.  1693.    I  suppose 

1696  ;  Ratio  Ultima,  I697.    In  the  that  the  first  letter  was  dated  ac- 

Nairne  Papers  is  a  letter  in  which  cording  to  the  New  Style  and  the 

the  nonjuring  bishops  are  ordered  to  letter  of  revocation  according  to  the 

send  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Ger-  Old  Style. 

mains.    This  letter  was  speedily  fol-  t  Ratio  Ultima,  I697  ;  History 

lowed  by  another  letter  revoking  the  of  the  late  Parliament,  l699» 
order.    Both  letters  will  be  found  in 
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(^H  AP.  them  to  be  beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.  If 
some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deaf- 
169s.  ened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a 
wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his  mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace 
was  triumphantly  announced  to  the  Court  ;  and  the 
neophyte  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  But 
if  a  royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  stainless 
character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  fields  ;  and,  at  dead  of 
night,  he  was  flung  into  it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of 
carrion.  Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes, 
who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the 
victory,  lifted  from  the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains 
of  Dundee.  While  living  he  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tumely. The  Scottish  officers  who  had  long  served  under 
him  had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were  formed 
into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their  commander. 
His  religion  had  been  thought  a  fatal  disqualification. 
A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recommendation 
was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline 
continued,  during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom  he 
had  sei'vcd  too  well ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refused  to  the  ruined  and 
expatriated  Protestant  Lord  the  means  of  subsistence: 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  they  refused  him  even  a 
grave.* 

Feeling  of      The  iusults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the 
wtes^om-  P^^testant  religion  produced  a  great  effect  in  England, 
pounders.    The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked  whether  it  were  not 
clear  that  the  old  tyrant  was  utterly  incorrigible ;  and 
many  even  of  the  nonjurors  observed  his  proceedings 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint    plain  even  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Germains  from  IG90  to  1695.  That    Dundee,  1714. 
Dunfermline  was  grossly  ill  used  is 
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with  shame,  disgast  and  alarm.*    The  Jacobite  party  chap. 
had,  from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections,  which, 
three  or  four  years  after  the  Revolution,  began  to  be  169s. 
blown  as  the  Compounders  and  the  Noncompounders. 
The  Compounders  were  those  who  wished  for  a  restora- 
tion, but  for  a  restoration  accompanied  by  a  general 
amnesty,  and  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm.    The  Non- 
compounders thought  it  downright  Whiggery,  down- 
right rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His  Majesty's  un- 
fortunate situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him 
any  condition.    The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to 
bring  him  back.    What  traitors  he  would  punish  and 
what  traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would  ob- 
serve and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were 
questions  to  be  decided  by  himself  alone.    If  he  de- 
cided them  wrongly,  he  must  answer  for  his  fault  to 
heaven  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  great  body  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  more  or  Noncom- 
less  Compounders.  The  pure  Noncompounders  were  p®^^^^^'- 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
very  naturally,  were  not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  se- 
curity for  a  religion  which  they  thought  heretical,  or 
for  a  polity  from  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded. There  were  also  some  Protestant  nonjurors, 
such  as  Kettlewell  and  Hickes,  who  resolutely  followed 
the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme  consequences 
to  which  it  led.  But,  though  Kettlewell  tried  to  con- 
vince his  countrymen  that  monarchical  government  had 
been  ordained  by  God,  not  as  a  means  of  making  them 

•  So  early  as  the  year  I69O,  that  For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  an- 

conclaye  of  the  leading  Jacobites  other  daily  done  there,  that  comes 

which  gave   Preston  his  instruc-  to  our  notice  here,  which  prolongs 

lions    made  a  strong  represents-  what  they  so  passionately  desire.'* 

tion  to  James  on  this  subject      He  See  also  A  Short  and  True  Relation 

roust  overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at  Home 

Germains,  and  dispose  their  minds  and  Abroad  to  restore  the  late  King 

to   think  of  those   methods   that  James,  1694. 
are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nation. 

VOL,  IV.                             C  C 
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CHAP,   happy  here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
^     take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recompensed  for 

i69«^«  their  suflferings  hereafter,  and  though  Hickes  assured 
them  that  there  was  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the 
whole  Theban  legion^  very  few  churchmen  were  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  the 
Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
Jacobite  party  in  England :  but  the  Noncompounders 
had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway  at  Saint  Germains. 
No  Protestant,  no  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  no  man 
who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal 
prerogative,  could  hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  fa- 
vour from  the  banished  King.  The  priests  and  the 
apostate  Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of  trial  by 
jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called  Chan- 
cellor, walked  before  the  other  officers  of  state,  wore 
a  black  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  carried  a 
seal:  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council 
Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and 
heart  were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  be- 
tween him  and  his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation. 
Their  duty  was  to  risk  property,  liberty,  life,  in  order 
to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  pa- 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the 

Germains.     The  account  given  in  Chancellor  of  England  into  your 

this  View  is  confirmed  by  a  remark-  Council :  your  enemies  take  advan 

able   paper,  which  is   among  the  tage  of  his  not  being  in  it.'*  James's 

Nairne  MSS.    Some  of  the  heads  answer  is  evasive.    "The  King  will 

of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  be,  on  all  occasions,  ready  to  express 

made  a  representation  to   James,  the  just  value  and  esteem  he  has  for 

one  article  of  which  is  as  follows :  his  Lord  Chancellor.'* 
"  They  beg   that   Your  Majesty 
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tiendy  whatever  lie  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.    They  chap. 
could  no  more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before 
God.    When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  still  unpro-  1693. 
fitable  servants.    The  highest  praise  due  to  the  royalist 
who  shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaf- 
Wd  for  hereditary  monarchy  was  simply  that  he  was 
not  a  traitor.    After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the 
deposed  King  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much  bent 
on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of  England  as 
on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of  Magda- 
lene to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day  when  he  sent 
the  Bishops  to  the  Tower.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
claring that  he  would  rather  die  without  seeing  Eng- 
land again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom  he 
ought  to  command.*    In  the  Declaration  of  April  1692 
the  whole  man  appears  without  disguise,  full  of  his 
own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  understand  how  any 
body  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate 
and  cruel.    Another  paper  which  he  drew  up  about 
the  same  time  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly,  how 
Kttle  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  experience.    In  that 
paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  according  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  govern  when  he  should  be  restored.    He  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  one  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  the  majority  of  the  Great  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold, the  majority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  the 
majority  of  the  officers  of  the  anny,  should  always  be 
Roman  Catholics.f 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Com- 
pounders sent  from  London  letter  after  letter  filled  with 
judicious  counsel  and  earnest  supplication.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  in 

♦  A  short  and  true  Relation  of  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I692."  It 
Intrigues,  1691'.  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 

I  See  the  paper  headed  ^'  For  my  James. 

c  c  2 
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CHAP,   a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  popu- 
lation  and  much  more  than  forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the 

i6ys.  wealth  and  the  intelligence  were  Protestant.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  they  informed  their  master  that  the 
Declaration  of  April  1692  had  been  read  with  exulta- 
tion by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  a£9iction  by  his 
friends,  that  it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
usurpers,  that  it  had  done  more  than  all  the  libels  of  the 
Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him,  and  that  it 
had  furnished  those  naval  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  faith 
with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to  have 
convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  He  continued  to 
be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  friends  in  Eng- 
land till  those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at 
Versailles.  All  the  information  which  Lewis  and  his 
ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of  our 
island  satisfied  them  that  James  would  never  be  restored 
imless  he  could  bring  himself  to  make  large  concessions 
to  his  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him, 
kindly  and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  change  his  counsels  and  his  counsellors.  France 
could  not  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a 
Sovereign  on  an  unwilling  nation.  She  was  crushed  by 
public  burdens.  Her  trade  and  industry  languished. 
Her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry 
were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs  of  the  provincial 
Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  absolute  prince 
could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled.  However 
desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion 
all  over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  owti  king- 
dom ;  and,  unless  a  counterrevolution  speedily  took  place 
in  England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose 
on  him  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.    It  would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do 
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without  delay  whatever  he  could  honourably  and  con-  chap. 
Bcientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people.  . 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.    He  con-  1693. 
aented  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  ci»a?ge  of 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Compounders,  SiTnToer^ 
Charles  Earl  of  Middleton.  Setoa. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But 
he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  England :  he  had  resided  long  in  England :  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted  by  James 
with  the  lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His 
abflities  and  acquirements  were  considerable :  his  tem- 
per was  easy  and  generous :  his  manners  were  popular ; 
and  his  conduct  had  generally  been  consistent  and  ho- 
nourable.   He  had,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant, 
resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by  apo- 
stasy.   Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  to 
convert  him;  and  the  town  had  been  much  amused  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baffled  the  divines. 
A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the  usual 
form.  "  Your  Lordship  believes  in  the  Trinity."  "Who 
told  you  so?"  said  Middleton.     "Not  believe  in  the 
Trinity!"  cried  the  priest  in  amazement.    "  Nay,"  said 
Middleton ;  "  prove  your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can : 
but  do  not  catechize  me  about  mine."    As  it  was  plain 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it  was 
easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  controversy  ended 
almost  as  soon  it  began.*    When  fortune  changed, 
Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy 
with  a  stedfastness  which  was  the  more  respectable 
because  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
peace  with  the  new  government.    His  sentiments  were 
so  well  known  that,  when  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by 
apprehensions  of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he 

*  Burnet,  i.  683. 
o  o  3 
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CHAP,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on 
which  he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  discovered; 

1693.  and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that,  during  the  three 
years  which  followed  the  Revolution,  he  was  by  no  means 
an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be 
effected  only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Restoration  with- 
out securities  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He 
therefore  conceived  that,  while  his  banished  master  ob^ 
stinately  refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of 
strong  representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to 
join  him  in  France.     The  great  body  of  Compounders 
learned  with  delight  that  they  were  at  length  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of 
their  favourite  leaders.   Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the  deposition  of 
James,  had  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  perverse  and 
absurd  conduct  that  they  had  long  avoided  all  connec- 
tion with  him,  now  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  his 
error.    They  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Melfort;  but  they  communicated  freely  with  Middle- 
ton.    The  new  minister  conferred  also  with  the  four 
traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made  preeminently  con- 
spicuous by  their  station,  their  abilities,  and  their  great 
public  services;  with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of 
whose  life  was  to  be  in  favour  with  both  the  rival  Kings 
at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  all  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions, his  head,  his  estate  and  a  place  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury ;  with  Shrewsbury,  who,  having  once  in  a ' 
fatal  moment  entangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dis- 
honourable engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  to 
break  through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  who  continued 
to  profess  the  deepest  repentance  for  the  past  and  the 
best  intentions  for  the  future ;  and  with  Russell,  who 
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I declared  that  he  was  stUl  what  he  had  been  before  the  chap. 
day  of  La  Hogue,  and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what 
Monk  had  done,  on  condition  that  a  general  pardon  ^693. 
shocdd  be  granted  to  all  political  offenders,  and  that 
the  royal  power  should  be  placed  under  strong  con- 
sdtational  restraints. 
Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the 
sense  of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  one  expedient  which  would  re- 
concile contending  factions  at  home,  and  lead  to  the 
speedy  pacification  of  Europe.  This  expedient  was  that 
James  should  resign  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred 
a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  too  probable,  His  Majesty 
should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he  must  at 
least  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which  might  do 
away  the  unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  Decla- 
ration of  the  preceding  spring.  A  paper  such  as  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  he  should  publish  was  carefully 
draura  up,  and,  after  much  discussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been 
put  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal 
English  Jacobites,  stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Court  of  James.  There  was  at 
that  Court  no  want  of  slanderers  and  sneerers  whose 
malignity  was  only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore 
a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Middleton  found,  on 
his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  the  priests 
who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circulation. 
Some  Noncompounders  too  had  written  from  London 
that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  republican. 
He  was  however  very  graciously  received,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Melfort.* 

•  As  to  this  change  of  ministry  at    mon;  A  French  Conquest  neither 
Saint  Germains  see  the  very  curious    desirable  nor  practicable,  1693;  and 
but  very  confused  narrative  in  the    the  Letters  from  the  Nairne  MSS. 
Life  of  James,  ii.  498 — 515. ;  Bur-    printed  by  Macpherson. 
nef^  ii.  219.;  M^moires  de  Saint  Si- 
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CHAP.       It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved 
never  to  resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suffer  the  Prince  of 
169s.    Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic;  and  it  long  seemed  doubt. 
New  De.    fyj  whether  any  arguments  or  entreaties  would  induce 

claration      .  ,  ,  ^        .         1.11.  i«t^  i 

put  forth    him  to  sign  the  Declaration  which  his  friends  in  hnglmd 
by  Jamea   ^x^d  prepared.    It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different 
from  any  that  had  yet  appeared  under  his  Great  Seal. 
He  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would  grant  a  free 
pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him 
after  he  should  land  in  the  island ;  that,  as  soon  as  he 
was  restored,  he  would  call  a  Parliament;  that  he  would 
confirm  all  such  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as 
the  Houses  should  tender  to  him  for  confirmation ;  that 
he  would  waive  his  right  to  the  chimney  money ;  that 
he  would  protect  and  defend  the  Established  Church  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  her  possessions  and  privileges ;  that 
he  would  not  again  violate  the  Test  Act;  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of  his 
dispensing  power ;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  con- 
science. Could  a  son  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend 
heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true  be- 
lievers from  office?  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
swarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he  could  not 
without  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutifiil  sub- 
jects demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Middleton, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight.  But  Mid- 
dleton found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival 
and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred 
of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrongheadedness,  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  These  learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Decla- 
ration unobjectionable  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
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The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  chap. 
by  the  Gallican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  inferior  in 
authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed,  by  powerful  1693. 
arguments,  both  theological  and  political,  that  the  scru- 
ple which  tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort 
against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a  caution 
in  the  words,  "Be  not  righteous  overmuch."*  The 
aathority  of  the  French  divines  was  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  French  government.    The  language 
held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong  that  James  began  to  be 
alarmed.    What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence, 
should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  requited,  should 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers,  and  should  request 
his  imfortunate  guests  to  seek  another  asylum?  It 
was  necessary  to  submit.    On  the  seventeenth  of  April 
1693  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.    The  con- 
cluding sentence  was  a  prayer.    "  We  come  to  vindi- 
cate our  own  right  and  to  establish  the  liberties  of  our 
people ;  and  may  God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the 
other ! "  f   The  prayer  was  heard.   The  success  of  James 
was  strictly  proportioned  to  his  sincerity.   What  his  sin- 
cerity was  we  know  on  the  best  evidence.    Scarcely  had 
he  csdled  on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  professions, 
when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion to  Rome  with  such  explanations  as  might  satisfy  the 
Pope.    Melfort's  letter  ends  thus :  "After  all,  the  object 
of  this  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England. 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  509.  Bossuet's  is  asserted  that  the  French  Doctors 

opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Ap-  changed   their   opinion,    and  that 

pendix  lo  M.  Mazure's  history.  The  Bossuet,  though  he  held  out  longer 

Bishop  sums  up  his  arguments  thus:  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had 

•*Je  dirai  done  volon tiers  aux  Ca-  been  in  error,  but  did  not  choose 

tholiques^  s*il  y  en  a  qui  n'approuvcnt  formally  to  retract.  I  think  much  too 

point  la  declaration  dont  il  s*agit ;  highly  of  Bossuet's  understanding  to 

Noli  esse  Justus  multum ;  neque  plus  believe  this. 

npias  quam  necesse  est,  ne  obstu-       ^  Life  of  James,  ii.  505. 

pescas."    In  the  Life  of  James  it 
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CHAP.    We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much 

 L    greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  Ger- 

1693.  mains."* 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  had  been  despatched  to  London.  There  it  was 
printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker :  for 
there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in  number, 
but  zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics 
of  William  Penn.f  To  circulate  such  a  work  was  a 
service  of  some  danger :  but  agents  were  found.  Several 
persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing  copies  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  A  hundred  packets  were  stopped 
in  one  day  at  the  Post  Office  on  their  way  to  the  fleet. 
But,  after  a  short  time,  the  government  wisely  gave  up 
the  endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  suppressed, 
and  published  the  Declaration  at  full  length,  accom- 
panied  by  a  severe  commentary.! 
Effect  of  The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The 
S&cUnL  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the  effect  which 
tion.  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The  truth  is  that  his  advice 
had  not  been  asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he 
gave.  If  James  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  Ja- 
nuary 1689,  the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been 
declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto 
when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  would  have  conciliated  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  and  he  might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a 
large  part  of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692 
he  had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ;  and 
it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of  heart  and  re- 

*  **  En  fin  celle  cy—j'en tends  la  copies,  wet  from  the  press,  were 

declaration — n'est  que  pour  rentrer ;  found  in  this  house, 
et  Ton  pent  beaucoup  mieux  disputer       ^  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States 

des  affaires  des  Catholiques  a  Whyt-  General  of  May  and  June  I693  ;  An 

hall  q\ik  Saint  Germain." — Ma-  Answer  to  the  Late  King  James's 

zure,  Appendix.  Declaration  published  at  Saint  Ger. 

f  Baden  to  the  States  General,  mains,  I693. 
June         1^9^*     ^^^^  thousand 
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%emoe  fixr  the  oonstitQtion  of  therealin.    The  contrast  chai 
lietwcen  the  new  Declaration  and  the  pi^^  ^* 
ion  excited,  not  withoat  reason,  general  suspicion  and 
mtonpt.   What  confidence  could  he  plai^  in  the 
lud  of  a  Prmce  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered 
fmL  extreme  to  extreme  ?    In  1692  nothing  would 
■tiflfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of 
poor  plflfughmen  and  boatmen  who  had,  several  years 
Wore,  taken  some  rustic  liberties  with  him  at  which 
Ml  grandfiftther  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a 
kutf  hngfa.   In  1698  the  foulest  and  most  ungrate- 
U  treasona  were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion.  Caer- 
Mrthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment.      I  do  not," 
tesaid,  ^miderstand  all  this.    Last  April  I  was  to  be 
knged.    This  April  I  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.  I 
wnot  imagine  what  I  have  done  during  the  past  year 
to  deserve  sudi  goodness."    The  general  opinion  was 
Alt  a  fliiare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency, 
flk  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it  was 
nid,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation  oath. 
Every  body  knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his 
Coronation  oath  ;  and  every  body  might  guess  how  he 
would  observe  his  Declaration.    While  grave  men  rea- 
soned thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their 
pasquinades.    Some  of  |he  Noncompounders,  meantime, 
uttered  indignant  murmurs.    The  King  was  in  bad 
hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hated  monarchy.  His 
mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.    The  general  par- 
don which  he  had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth 
a  general  proscription  of  his  friends.     Hitherto  the 
Judges  appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  re- 
straint, imperfect  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely  nugatory. 
They  had  known  that  a  day  of  reckoning  might  come, 
and  had  therefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly  with  the 
persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  King.    That  re- 
straint His  Majesty  bad  now  taken  away.    He  had  told 
Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  England, 
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CHAP,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of 
 11.   being  called  to  account.* 

169s.  Biit  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read 
with  so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  na- 
tive aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This  then  was  the  reward 
of  their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faith  of  kings.  When 
England  had  cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had  re- 
jected him,  the  Irish  had  stiU  been  true  to  him;  and 
he  had,  in  return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law 
which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had  happened 
since  that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his  fe- 
vour.  They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last :  they 
had  fought  for  him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them: 
many  of  them,  when  unable  to  contend  longer  against 
superior  force,  had  followed  him  into  banishment;  and 
now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  peace 
with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  most 
faithful  friends.  There  was  much  discontent  in  the 
Irish  regiments  which  were  dispersed  through  the 
Netherlands  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Grermany  and 
Italy.  Even  the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the 
O's  and  Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly 
whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his 
devoted  servants  could  be  exj^cted  to  keep  it  to  hia 
foes?f 

*  James,  ii.  514.  I  am  unwilling  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  believe  that  Ken  was  among  those  declares  that  he  will  recompense  aU 
who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  l6*93  those  who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving 
as  too  merciful.  them  equivalents.*'    Now  James  did 

•f  Among  the  Nairne  Papers  is  a  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense 
letter  sent  on  this  occasion  by  Mid-  any  body,  but  merely  that  he  would 
dleton  to  Macarthy,  who  was  then  advise  with  his  Parliament  on  the 
serving  in  Germany.  Middleton  tries  subject.  He  did  not  declare  that  lie 
to  sooth  Macarthy  and  to  induce  would  even  advise  with  his  Parlia- 
Macarthy  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  ment  about  recompensing  all  who 
more  disingenuous  was  ever  written  might  suffer,  but  merely  about  recom- 
by  a  Minister  of  State.  "  The  King,"  pensing  such  as  had  followed  him  to 
says  the  Secretary,  "  promises  in  the  the  last.  Finally  he  said  nothing 
foresaid  Declaration  to  restore  the    about  equivalents.'  Indeed  the  notion 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general  chap. 
cQnyersation  in  England,  military  operations  recom- 
menced  on  the  Continent.    The  preparations  of  France  ^^9S. 
had  been  such  as  amazed  even  those  who  estimated  most  ^^nci^ 
highly  her  resources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  SoM^lbr 
Both  her  agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering. 
The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminable  corn- 
fields of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield  their  increase : 
the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent;  and  the  merchant  ships 
were  rotting  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.    Yet  the 
monarchy  presented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front 
more  haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis 
had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  the  new  government  of  England  till 
the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put  forth  in 
one  more  effort.    A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but 
too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.    He  made  an  immense 
display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps, 
on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.    That  nothing  might  be  wanting  institution 
which  could  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a  nation  emi-  ^^^^ 
nently  highspirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  Saint 
left  his  palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  ^^^^ 
knighthood,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  his 
own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron.    The  new  cross  of 
Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before  Mons  and 

of  giving  an  equivalent  to  every  body  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have 
who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settle-  deserved  well  from  the  late  King^ 
ment,  in  other  words^  of  giving  an  though  iW  from  us ;  and  for  the  late 
equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of  half  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them 
the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obviously  is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  in- 
absurd.  Middleton's  letter  will  be  gratitude  that  Protestants  have  no 
found  in  Macpheraon's  collection.  I  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  de- 
will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  serts  his  own  party,  and  a  people  that 
held  by  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion,  have  been  faithful  to  him  and  his 
"  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  interest  to  the  very  last."  —  A  short 
says  one  writer^  although  in  point  and  true  Relation  of  the  Intrigues^ 
of  interest  and  profession  different  &c.,  l6i)4t* 
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CHAP.   Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleunis  and  Steinkirk; 

and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emulation  among  those 
1693.  who  had  still  to  win  an  honourable  fame  in  arms.* 
Middle-  In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  be* 
corat*^  gan  to  exist  Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in 
VemiUea.  which  he  gave  his  friends  in  England  an  account  of 
his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f  He  was  presented  to 
Lewis,  was  most  kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered 
by  gratitude  and  admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Court, — so  Middleton  wrote, — its  master  was  the 
greatest.  The  splendour  of  the  great  King's  personal 
merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes  into  the 
shade.  The  language  which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
held  about  English  politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly 
satisfactory.  Yet  in  one  thing  this  accomplished  prince 
and  his  able  and  experienced  ministers  were  strangely 
mistaken.  They  were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd 
notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  great  man. 
No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive  them;  but 
they  were  under  an  incurable  delusion.  They  saw 
through  a  magnifying  glass  of  such  power  that  the 
leech  appeared  to  them  a  leviathan.  It  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  Middleton  that  possibly  the  delusion  might 
be  in  his  own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and 
the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  were  far  indeed 
from  loving  William.  But  they  did  not  hate  him  with 
that  mad  hatred  which  raged  in  the  breasts  of  his 
English  enemies.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  moderate  of  the  Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middle- 
ton's  judgment  was  so  much  darkened  by  malice  that, 
on  this  subject,  he  talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his 
capacity.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see  in 
the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious  and  con- 

•  The  edict  of  creation  was  re-  April  IGQS.  Itis  among  the  Nairne 

gistere<l  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  Macpher- 

on  the  10th  of  April  I69S.  son. 

f  The  letter  is  dated  the  Iflth  of 
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temptible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  understanding  and  chap. 

manners  of  a  stupid,  brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who  generally 
observed  a  sulky  silence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  1693. 
short  testy  answers  in  bad  English,  The  French  states- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  judged  of  William's  faculties 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had,  during  twenty  years,  conducted  afiairs  of  the 
greatest  moment  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had, 
ever  since  1673,  been  pla)dng  against  themselves  a 
most  complicated  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for  an 

r immense  stake :  they  were  proud,  and  with  reason,  of 
their  own  dexterity  at  that  game ;  yet  they  were  con- 
scious that  in  him  they  had  found  more  than  their 
match.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  contest 
every  advantage  had  been  on  their  side.  They  had 
at  their  absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  Europe;  and  he  was  merely  the 
servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  the  whole  ter- 
ritory was  inferior  in  extent  to  Normandy  or  Guienne. 
A  succession  of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent 
ability  had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction 
in  his  native  country  had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  de- 
signs. He  had  undergone  defeats  in  the  field  and  de- 
feats in  the  senate :  but  his  wisdom  and  firmness  had 
turned  defeats  into  victories.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be  done  to  keep  him  down,  his  influence  and  fame 
had  been  almost  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The 
most  important  and  arduous  enterprise  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe  had  been  planned  and  conducted  to  a 
])ro3perous  termination  by  him  alone.  The  most  ex- 
tensive coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had 
been  formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dissolved 
if  his  superintending  care  w^ere  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by  con- 
quest ;  and  he  Avas  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
foL'S.    That  these  things  had  been  effected  by  a  poor 
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CHAP,   creature,  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an 
^    assertion  which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the 
1693.    nonjuring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's  Cofifee- 
house,  but  which  moved  the  laughter  of  the  veteran 
politicians  of  Versailles, 
wiuiam's      While  MiddletoH  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the 
ScXfbr     French  that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man,  Wil- 
the  cam-    liam,  who  did  full  justice  to  Middleton's  merit,  felt  much 
uneasiness  at  learning  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
had  called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.*  But 
this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which 
during  that  spring  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.   He  wag 
preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring 
his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish, 
haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels,  adjusting 
points  of  precedence.    He  had  to  prevail  on  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  send  timely  succours  into  Piedmont.  He 
had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates 
who  were  trying  to  form  a  third  party  in  Europe.  He 
had  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  the 
Netherlands.    He  had  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Liege,  a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly 
declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  business,  but  the  business 
of  England  and  Holland.    He  had  to  prevent  the  House 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to  blows  with 
the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  :  he  had  to  accom- 
modate a  dispute  between  the  Prince  of  Baden  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of  whom  wished  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  had  to  manage 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his 
own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command  the  con- 
tingents furnished  by  other  princes.f 

*     II  ne  me  plait  nullemcnt  que  reuse  arriv^e."  —  William  to  Porl- 

M.  Middleton  estallcen  France.  Ce  land  from  Loo,  April  -J^.  I693. 
n'est  pas  un  homme  qui  voudroit  faire        f  The  best  account  of  William's 

un  tel  pas  sans  quelque  chose  (fim-  labours  and  anxieties  at  this  time  is 

portance,  et  de  bien  concert^,  sur  quoy  contained  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius — 

j'ay  fait  beaucoup  de  reflections  que  particularly  the  letters  of  May  1.  9. 

jc  reserve  a  vous  dire  k  vostrc  heu-  and  SO.  1693. 
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And  now  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.    On  the  chap. 
^hteenth  of  May  Lewis  left  Versailles  :  early  in  June  ^ 
he  was  under  the  walls  of  Namur.    The  Princesses,  ^^9S. 
■who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their  court  within  the 
fertress.    He  took  under  his  immediate  command  the  the  field, 
trmy  of  Boufflers,  which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux. 
Little  more  than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg. 
The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood  under  the 
French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.    Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by 
which  Mons  had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692 ; 
and  he  had  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels 
should  be  his  prey.   But  WiUiam  had  this  year  been  able 
to  assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior  indeed  to  that 
which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With 
this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road 
between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched  every 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  Lewis  re- 
be  possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  y^^i^^g, 
easily  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  to  sit  down  before 
a  great  town,  to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk 
greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fontainebleau.  Before 
he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must 
fight  and  win  a  battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly 
in  his  favour :  for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better 
officered  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march  against 
William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with 
intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed  by 
a  large  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order. 
William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  fortitude.* 

*  He  speaks  very  despondingly  in  May.  Saint  Simon  says :  *'On  a  su 
his  letter  to  Heinsius  of  the  30th  of   depuis  que  le  Prince  d'Orangc  e'crivit 
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CHAP.   Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention 
to  return  instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dau- 

369s.    phin  and  Boufflers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was 
assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who  com- 
manded in  the  Palatinate.    Luxemburg  was  thunder- 
struck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  Never, 
he  said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away.    If  His 
Majesty  would  march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  vic- 
tory was  almost  certain.   Could  any  advantage  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be  set  against  the 
advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  Brabant 
over  the  principal  army  and  the  principal  captain  of 
the  coalition?    The  Marshal  reasoned:  he  implored:  he 
went  on  his  knees ;  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  quitted  the  royal 
presence  in  the  deepest  dejection.    Lewis  left  the  camp 
a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  afterwards  made 
war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army. 
All  the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old 
generals  from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young 
nobles  from  venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses 
and  sometimes  in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  conmion  sol- 
diers from  holding  irreverent  language  round  their 
watchfires.  His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and 
insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that  this 
great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state  to  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  then  in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state 
back  again  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast  retinue, 
princesses,  dames  of  honour  and  tirewomen,  equerries 
and  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  cooks,  confectioners 
and  musicians,  long  trains  of  waggons,  droves  of  led 
horses  and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of  plate,  bales  of  tapestry-, 
should  travel  four  hundred  miles  merely  in  order  that 
the  Most  Christian  King  might  look  at  his  soldiers  and 
then  return  ?  The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident 
to  be  concealed.    He  had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  in  the 

plusieursfoisau  prince  (leVaudmont,  qu'il  n'y  avait  que  par  un  miracle 
son  ami  intime^  qu  il  etait  perdu  et    qu'il  put  ecliapper." 
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hope  that  he  might  again  be  able  to  snatch  some  military  chap. 
glory  without  any  hazard  to  his  person,  and  had  hastened 
back  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  169s. 
pitched  field.*    This  was  not  the  first  time  that  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  had  shown  the  same  kind  of 
prudence.    Seventeen  years  before  he  had  been  opposed 
under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same  antagonist. 
William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  very  young  commander, 
kd  most  imprudently  offered  battle.   The  opinion  of  the 
ablest  generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tenity,  the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The 
French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the  onset. 
The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had 
collected  their  opinions.   Some  courtly  officers  to  whom 
a  hint  of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had, 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shame,  voted  against 
fighting.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold  and  honest 
men,  who  prized  his  honour  more  than  his  life,  had 
proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the  military  art, 
he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the 
enemy.    His  Majesty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had  turned 
his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his  quarters. f  Was 
it  not  frightful  to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood 
of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Germany  and  of  England,  had 
flowed,  and  were  destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  courage  which 
was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglorious  ambition? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  Maaceu- 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by  l'^^^^^ 
the  Dauphin  and  Boufflers,  and  though  the  allied  army  bugr. 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  that 

*  Saiut  Simon ;  Monthly  Mer-       t  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon ; 
cnrj,  June  1 693  ;  Burnet^  ii.  111.     Burnet,  i.  404. 
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CHAP,  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He 
marched  towards  Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about 
1693.  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city.  William  was  imeasy,  and 
the  more  uneasy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a 
French  party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  Im 
position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen,  and 
encamped  there  with  the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On 
his  march  he  learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates 
to  the  French.  The  news  increased  his  anxiety  about 
Liege,  and  determined  him  to  send  thither  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  overawe  malecontents  within  the  city,  and  to 
repel  any  attack  from  without.*  This  was  exactly  what 
Luxemburg  had  expected  and  desired.  His  feint  had 
served  its  purpose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  fortress 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened 
towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thou- 
sand left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning  from 
his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that  the  French 
General,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 
Battle  of  It  was  Still  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat^ 
Landen.  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  which 

had  lately  been  swollen  by  rains,  between  his  army 
and  the  enemy.    But  the  site  which  he  occupied  was 
strong  ;  and  it  could  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He 
set  all  his  troops  to  work.    Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.    In  a  few 
hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  King 
trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel  the  attack  even 
of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his  own.    Nor  was  it 
without  much  appearance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this 
confidence.    When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
July  broke,  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis's  army  looked 
gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.    The  allies 
were  protected  by  a  breastwork.    Here  and  there  along 
the  entrenchments  were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half 

•  William;  to  Heinsius,  July  f^.  IGQS. 
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BiDons.    A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  chap. 
aloDg  the  ramparts.    On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
Romsdorff  rcSse  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  i®^- 
firom  which  the  English  have  named  the  disastrous  day. 
On  the  right  was  the  village  of  Neerwinden.    Both  vil- 
lages were,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Low  Countries, 
smroruided  by  moats  and  fences ;  and,  within  these 
eDdoeares,  the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  diflFe- 
rent  fmiilies  were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet  in 
Iieight  and  a  foot  in  thickness.    All  these  barricades 
I    Filliam  had  repaired  and  strengthened.    Saint  Simon, 
f   who,  after  the  battle,  surveyed  the  ground,  could  hardly, 
he  tells  us,  believe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so 
formidable  could  have  been  created  with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whe- 
ther even  this  position  could  be  maintained  against 
the  superior  numbers  and  the  impetuous  valour  of  his 
soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
began  to  be  heard.  William's  batteries  did  much  ex- 
ecution before  the  French  artillery  could  be  so  placed 
as  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the 
close  fighting  began.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was 
regarded  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on  which 
every  thing  depended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  French  left  wing  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a 
veteran  officer  of  high  reputation,  and  by  Berwick, 
who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  a  high  place 
among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Benvick  led  the  onset, 
and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  fol- 
lowers fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them, 
and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was 
surrounded  by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white  cockade, 
and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue, 
to  pass  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army. 
But  his  face  was  recognised  by  one  of  his  mother's 
brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day 
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CHAP,   the  command  of  a  brigade.    A  hurried  embrace  wag 
exchanged  between  the  kinsmen;  and  the  uncle  con-  . 

169s.  ducted  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as  long  as  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in  the  rear,  \ 
The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  united  ty 
such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexpi- 
able  injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to 
his  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting.  Ber- 
wick's only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The  King  put 
on  his  hat :  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins 
parted  for  ever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  m 
confusion  out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by 
a  division  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  came  gallantly  back  to  the  attack.    William,  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that 
troops  should  move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  Ime.  1 
This  second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.    The  as- 
sailants again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  village.  They 
were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
showed  little  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the 
entrenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again 
Luxemburg  brought  up  his  troops  within  pistolshot  of 
the  breastwork :  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer. 
Again  and  again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire 
which  was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks. 
It  seemed  that  aU  was  over.  Luxemburg  retired  to  a 
spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and  simunoned  a  few  of 
his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They  talked  to- 
gether during  some  time ;  and  their  animated  gestures 
were  observed  with  deep  interest  by  aU  who  were 
within  sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last 
attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden ;  and  the 
invincible  household  troops,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk, 
must  lead  the  way. 
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The  fabiudboM  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  woriihy  chap. 
^liheir  long  and  terrible  renown.    A  third  time  Neer^ 
innden  mm  taken.    A  third  time  William  tried  to  169S- 
tteke  it.    At  the  head  of  some  English  regiments  he 
dafged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for 
Ihe  ^rst  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior, 
'  Art  fiur  filmed  band  gave  way.*   It  was  only  by  the 
•tremxMiB  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of 
'  Ghntres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken 
takt  were  rallied.    But  bytliis  time  the  centre  and 
kft  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned  for 
the  puxpose  of  supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden 
Omt  the  entrendiments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
lodier  points.    A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
mUk  fine  gave  way.    All  was  havoc  and  confusion. 
fbhnieB  hasd  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive, 
Sato  the  hmds  of  tiie  enemy.    The  English  soldiers,  to 
"vlMn  his  name  was  hateftd,  accused  him  of  having 
is  hui  flrfferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a 
iMMier.    The  Duke  of  Onnond  was  struck  down  in  the 
ynu;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been  a 
corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught  the 
ejB  of  one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly  thought 
that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable 
prisoner.    The  Duke's  life  was  saved;  and  he  was 
speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.    Ruvigny,  animated 
1^  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which  had 
cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.    Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  knew 
him  well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their 
camp,  his  head  would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which 
persecution  had  driven  him.    With  admirable  gene- 
rosity they  pretended  not  to  recognise  him,  and  sufiered 
ium  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult. 

•  Stint  Simon's  words  are  re-    "  Les  gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange, 
markablc.  "  Leur  cavalerie/'  he  says,    ceux  de  M.  de  Vaudemont,  et  deux 

y  fit  d'abord  plier  des  troupes  d'elite    regimens  Anglais  cii  eurent  Thon- 
jusqu'alon  invindbles."    He  adds,    near.  " 
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CHAP.      It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole 
greatness  of  William's  character  appeared.    Amidst  the 

1693.    rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were  flung 
away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up 
the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its 
waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash  to  super- 
intend the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  j 
brave  regiments,  and  by  desperate  efforts  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.    His  risk  was  greater  than  that 
.  which  others  ran.    For  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encumber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or 
to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the  garter.    He  thought  his  star 
a  good  rallying  point  for  his  own  troops,  and  only 
smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark  for 
the  enemy.    Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.    Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field  always  closely 
followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots. 
One  musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig, 
another  through  his  coat :  a  third  bruised  his  side  and 
tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters.     Many  years  later 
greyheaded  old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades 
and  alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he 
charged  at  the  head  of  Galway's  horse,  how  he  dis- 
mounted four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  infantry, 
how  he  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed  to  be  shrink- 
ing :  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  You 
must  stand  close  up  to  them.    Thus,  gentlemen,  thus." 
"  You  might  have  seen  him,"  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only 
four  days  after  the  battle,  "  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.    It  is  certain  that, 
one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of 
two  English  regiments,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with 
these  two  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  driving  them 
before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Thanks  be  to 
God  that  preserv^ed  him."    The  enemy  pressed  on  him 
so  close  that  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  he  at  length 
made  his  way  over  the  Gette.    A  small  body  of  brave 
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11160,  wKo  shared  his  peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  chap. 

off  the  pursuers  as  he  crossed  the  bridge.*   

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress  1^9^* 
rf  civilisation  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating 
down  the  Trojan  leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary 
men  could  scarcely  lift,  Horatius  defending  the  bridge 
Against  an  army,  Richard  the  Lionhearted  spurring 
along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without  finding  an  enemy 
to  stand  his  assault,  Robert  Bruce  crushing  with  one 
blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohun  in  sight 
of  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  are 
the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigour 
is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior. 
At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  would  have  been  regarded  as  too  puny  to 
bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great 
armies.  In  some  heathen  countries  they  would  have 
been  exposed  while  infants.  In  Christendom  they 
would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some 
quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when 
men  had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is 
&LT  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It 
is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwinden 
under  all  the  standards  of  Western  Europe,  the  two 

*  Berwick ;  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet,  Campaign  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 

i.  IIS^IIS. ;  Feuquieres ;  London  lands  hy  Edward  D'Auvergne^  de- 

Caactte^  July27.  31.,  Aug.  3.  1693;  dicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 

French  Official  Relation;  Relation  16.93.    The  French  did  justice  to 

Bent  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  William.    *^  Le  Prince  d'Orange," 

to  their  High  Mightinesses,  Aug.  2.  Racine  wrote  to  Boileau,  "  pensa 

1693  ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  etre  pris,  apres  avoir  fait  des  mer« 

Adjutant  of  the  King  of  England's  veilles.'*  See  also  the  glowing  descrip- 

Dragoon  Guards^  Aug.  1 .;  Dykvelt  s  tion  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt^  had 

Letter  to  the  States  General^  dated  many  times  heard  the  battle  fought 

July  30.  at  noon.    The  last  four  over  by  old  soldiers.    It  was  on  this 

papers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  occasion  that  Corporal  Trim  was  left 

Mercuries  of  July  and  August  1 693.  wounded  on  the  iield^  and  was  nursed 

See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  by  the  Beguinc. 
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CHAP,   feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  urged 
fonvard  the  fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic 
1693.    skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had  bought 
their  victory  dear.   More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  Lewis  had  fallen.    Neerwinden  was  a  spec- 
tacle at  which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The 
streets  were  piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among 
the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned 
warriors.    Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated 
trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of  precedence 
among  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  Thence  too 
Sarsfield  was  borne  desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.    The  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of 
Earl  of  Lucan:  but  history  knows  him  by  the  name 
which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations. 
The  region,  renowned  in  history  as  the  battle  field, 
during  many  ages,  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, has  seen  only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of 
Malplaquet  and  the  day  of  Waterloo.    During  many 
months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones 
of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fragments  of  hats  and 
shoes,  saddles  and  holsters.   The  next  summer  the  soil, 
fertilised  by  twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into 
millions  of  poppies.    The  traveller  who,  on  the  road 
from  Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of 
rich  scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden, 
could  hardly  help  fancying  that  the  figurative  predic- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  literally  accomplished, 
that  the  earth  was  disclosing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to 
cover  the  slain.* 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high 
in  the  heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The 
conquerors  were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and 
fighting  that  they  could  scarcely  move ;  and  the  horses 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Perth  to  his  sister^  June  17.  1694?. 
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were  in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their  chap. 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  The  French  nobles  imloaded  169s. 
their  sumpter  horses,  supped  gaily,  and  pledged  one 
another  in  champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead;  and, 
when  night  fell,  whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of 
Luxemburg  did  not  escape  censure.  None  could  deny 
that  he  had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill  and  energy. 
But  some  complained  that  he  wanted  patience  and  per- 
severance. Others  whispered  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made  him  necessary  to  a 
Court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  found  favour 
or  even  justice.*  Lewis,  who  on  this  occasion  was  per- 
haps not  altogether  free  from  some  emotions  of  jealousy, 
contrived,  it  was  reported,  to  mingle  with  the  praise 
irhich  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant  blame  which, 
though  delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible. 
"  In  the  battle,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg 
behaved  like  Cond^ ;  and  since  the  battle  the  Prince  of 
Orange  has  behaved  like  Turenne." 

In  truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which  William 
repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well  excite  admiration. 
"In  one  respect,"  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  "I  may 
claim  superiority  over  Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over 
Cjesar.  They  won  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost 
four  great  battles ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more 
formidable  front  than  ever."  The  blood  of  Coligni 
ran  in  the  veins  of  William;  and  with  the  blood  had 
descended  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  could  derive 
from  fiiilure  as  much  glory  as  happier  commanders 
owed  to  success.  The  defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed 
a  heavy  blow.  The  King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel 
anxiety.    If  Luxemburg  pushed  on,  all  was  lost.  Lou- 

*  Saint  Simon  mentions  the  re-  blamed,  and  that  the  French  army 

flections  thrown  on  the  Marshal,  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  iu 

Feuquieres,  a  very  good  judge,  tells  losses  to  improve  the  victory, 
us  that  Luxemburg  was  unjustly 
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CHAP,   vain  must  fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport,  and  Ostend. 
The  Batavian  fix)ntier  would  be  in  danger.   The  ciy 

169s.    for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such  as  nei- 
ther  States  Greneral  nor  Stadtholder  would  be  able  to 
resist.*    But  there  was  delay;  and  a  very  short  (^^ 
lay  was  enough  for  William.    From  the  field  of  battle 
he  made  his  way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Louvain,  and  there  began 
to  collect  his  scattered  forces.     His  character  is  not 
lowered  by  the  anxiety  which,  at  that  moment,  the 
most  disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons 
who  were  dearest  to  him.    As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  he 
wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.f    In  the  confu- 
sion of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland,  who  was 
then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run  more 
than  the  ordinary  risks  of  war.    A  short  note  which 
the  King  sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still 
extant.  J    "  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  L 
cannot  help  writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  that 
you  got  off  so  well.    God  grant  that  your  health  may 
soon  be  quite  restored.    These  are  great  trials,  whict 
he  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick  succession. 
I  must  try  to  submit  to  his  pleasure  without  murmur- 
ing, and  to  deserve  his  anger  less." 

His  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
which  he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his 
army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the  object  or 
the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced  marches.  Threc= 
weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles 
from  Brussels.  The  number  of  men  under  arms  was 
greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Lan- 

*  This  account  of  what  would  11th  of  December  following.  See 

have  taken  place,  if  Luxemburg  had  Grey's  Debates, 
been  able  and  willing  to  improve  his       t  William  to  Heinsius^  July  fg. 

victory,  I  have  taken  from  what  I69S. 

seems  to  have  been  a  very  manly       J  William  to  Portland,  July  Jj.. 

and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmash  1  GQS, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
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Am:  ihdr  appearance  was  soldierlike ;  and  their  spirit  chap. 
Mmed  imbrolxn.  Wniiam  now  wrote  to  Heinsius 
dttt  the  worst  was  over.  The  crisis,"  he  said,  has  169a 
been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God  that  it  has  ended 
tbos."  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try  at 
Hbat  time  the  event  of  another  pitched  field.  He  there- 
fire  snfiered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take  Charleroy ; 
nd  this  was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived 
^Rm  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  Europe  du- 
ling  the  seventbentii  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen  MiMar- 
finnd  England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  aSjm^ 
from  a  different  quarter.   During  many  months  the 
tilde  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  almost  en- 
tirety interrupted  by  the  war.    There  was  no  chance 
flat  a  merchantman  firom  London  or  from  Amsterdam 
mnU,  if  unprotected,  reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
without  being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer ;  and  the 
protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Daring  the  year  1692,  great  fleets,  richly  laden  for 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Turkish  markets,  had  been  ga- 
thering in  the  Thames  and  the  Texel.    In  February 
1693,  near  four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to  start. 
The  value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions  sterling.    Those  galleons  which  had  long  been 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world  had  never  conveyed 
so  precious  a  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  SevUle. 
The  English  government  undertook,  in  concert  with 
the  Dutch  government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were 
laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.    The  French 
government  was  bent  on  intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the 
line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brigantines  should 
assemble  in  the  Channel  under  the  command  of  Kille- 
grew  and  Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  and  should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
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^-  any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Bre» 
-  squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament  might 
^'  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while  Rooke,  with 
twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels  and 
might  protect  them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at 
Toulon.  The  plan  of  the  French  government  was  that 
the  Brest  squadron  under  Tourville  and  the  Toulon 
squadron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should  there 
lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted. 
Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French  navy,  whether 
in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by 
one  will.  The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  subject  to  different  authorities; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
power  was  divided  and  subdivided  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  single  person  was  pressed  by  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  spring  came.  The  merchants  loudly  com- 
plained that  they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than 
they  could  hope  to  gain  by  the  most  successful  voyage ; 
and  still  the  ships  of  war  were  not  half  manned  or  liab 
provisioned.  The  Amsterdam  squadron  did  not  arrive 
on  our  coast  till  late  in  April ;  the  Zealand  squadron 
not  till  the  middle  of  May.*  It  was  June  before  the 
immense  fleet,  near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the 
cliffs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering 
southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  so  neg- 
ligent or  so  unfortunate  that  they  had  no  intelligence 
of  his  movements.  They  at  first  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  still  lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they 
heard  a  rumour  that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to 
the  northward ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.    It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them 

*  London  Gueite,  April  24.^  May  15.  l693. 
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3sible  that  he  might  have  effected  a  junction  with  chap. 

oulon  squadron,  and  might  be  impatiently  waiting 

s  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.    They  1^*93. 

fore,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the 

na  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Ushant, 

meed  their  intention  to  part  company  with  Rooke. 

5  expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose.    It  was  ne- 

y  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  proceed  with  his 

y  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his 

iors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to 

hannel. 

was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tour- 
had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to 
Estrees.  The  return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
fore  excited  great  alarm.  A  swift  sailing  vessel 
nstantly  despatched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger : 
he  warning  never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a 
rind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
jome  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neighbouring 
)f  Lagos.  The  first  information  which  he  received 
im  to  believe  that  they  were  few  in  immber ;  and 
xterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till 
were  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  suspi- 
ihat  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  maritime  strength 
Treat  kingdom.  To  contend  against  fourfold  odds 
i  have  been  madness.  It  was  much  that  he  was 
to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruction.  He 
ed  all  his  skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men  of  war, 
1  were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed  them- 
3  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  the  armament, 
vith  about  sixty  merchant  ships,  Rooke  got  safe  to 
dra  and  thence  to  Cork.  But  more  than  three 
red  of  the  vessels  which  he  had  convoyed  were 
2red  over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland ; 
to  Corunna ;  some  to  Lisbon ;  some  to  Cadiz : 
were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  few,  which 
»ken  shelter  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were 
led  thither  by  the  enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was 
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CHAP,   found  that  they  could  not  be  defended.    Others  pe- 
rished  in  the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  of 
;  1693.    Malaga.    The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have 
been  great :  but  the  loss  to  England  and  Holland  was 
immense.* 

Excite-  Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in 
h^ldo^  the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that 
on  which  the  news  of  the  encounter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos 
arrived.  Many  merchants,  an  eyewitness  said,  went 
away  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  pale  as  if  they  had 
received  sentence  of  death.  A  deputation  firom  the 
merchants  who  had  been  sufferers  by  this  great  dis- 
aster went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  address  representing 
their  grievances.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board. 
She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name ;  and 
he  addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculat-ed  to  sooth 
their  irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt  for  them 
from  her  heart ;  and  she  had  already  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  late  misfortune,  and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.f  This 
answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her  good- 
ness, to  assure  her  that,  through  all  vicissitudes,  London 
would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to  inform 
her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by 
many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council 
had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.  J 

*  Burchett's  Memoirs  of  Trans-  describing  the  agiution  in  the  City, 

actions  at  Sea ;  Burnet,  ii.  114,  1 15,  "I  wish,"  says  one  of  Sancroft's 

116.;  the  London  Gazette,  July  1?.  Jacobite  correspondents,  "  it  may 

1693;  Monthly  Mercury  of  July;  open  our  eyes  and  change  ourminds. 

Letter  from  Cadiz,  dated  July  4.  But  by  the  accounte  I  have  seen,  the 

t    Narcissus    Luttrelfs   Diary;  Turkey  Company  went  from  the 

Baden  to  the  States  General,  July  Queen  and  Council  full  of  satisfac- 

14,  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  tion  and  good  humour/' 

in  the*' Bodleian  Library  are  letters       t  London  Gazette,  August  21. 
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The  in  Iraxnoar  which  the  public  calamities  naturally 
fradnoed  was  inflamed  by  every  £Etctious  artifice.  Never 
Ittd  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers  been  so  savagely  scur*  ^Sgs. 
dons  as  during  this  unfortunate  summer.    The  po-  {^^^ 
lice  was  consequently  more  active  than  ever  in  seekhig  wuiiam 
fnr  the  dens  ftom  which  so  much  treason  proceeded. 
'With  great  difficulty  and  after  long  search  the  most 
inq^Qrtant  of  all  the  unlicensed  presses  was  discovered* 
TUs  press  belonged  to  a  Jacobite  named  William  An-^ 
dorton,  whose  intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him 
out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  services  irom  which  pru* 
dent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink.    During  two 
yours  he  had  been  watched  by  the  agents  of  the  go- 
vemment:  but  where  he  exercised  his  craft  was  an 
iqienetrable  mystery.   At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a 
hoose  near  Saint  James's  Street,  where  he  was  known 
hf  a  feigned  name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a  work-^ 
lag  jeweller.    A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither 
ivtth  several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife  and 
mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door.    The  women 

1^;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  be  found.  His  accounts  of  parlia- 
Geoenl,  As  I  shall,  in  tliis    mentary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar 

«mI  41.^^'/"  •       Us.   1  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  so 

iBd  the  following  chapters,  make         .'     ,  ,    i .  i 

1^  J*   .1*^    rT'ii  -  considered  by  his  employers. 

^  of  the  d«|p.tcbe.  of  L  Her-  despatches  of  L'Her- 

MelhiDff  about  him.    He  was  a  ^  <t      r    n           •  •  ^  i 

VL^t.  i           J     -J  1  •    T  spatches  of  all  the  ministers  and 

raich  refugee,  and  resided  m  Lon-  ^       ,     i  u  *u  q.  . 

d«  u  agSt  for  the  Waldenses.  ap^nU  employed  by  the  States  Genc^ 

One  of  Wremployn,ente  had  been         Z.^'^t       7    I  T 

toaend  Bewdetu,«  to  Heinsius.  ^^T^'^  t"'-''"'^  ' r^Z.  Z' Z 

Q       .  ^      .        ^    ^  jf  Will  soon  be,  m  the  library  of  the 

8o«  Mteieaung  e«ntcU  from  those  thh.  yaluable 

a««letter.  wdl  be  found  in  the  ^ 

work  of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Gro-  ,          -  ,      i  j      *u     ^    *  • 

,^             I.  ui   •  house  of  knowledge,  the  country  is 

vtttmi.    It  was  probably  m  conse-  i.  n  •  j      i  *  t    j  t>  i  . 

-  .  chiefly  indebted  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

qneoce  of  the  Pensionary  s  recom-  „  ^  /       , ,  ,       .    .     .  .     , , 

1            ^            *    /-«       1  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add 

mendation  that  the  States  General,  ,  u-   •    .                  ^  * 

July  24     /;  that  his  instructions  were  most  zea- 

by  a  resolution  dated           \69S,  lously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late 

denied  L'HermiUge  to  collect  and  Sir  Edward  Disbrowe,  with  the  cor- 

tranamit  to  them  intelligence  of  what  dial  cooperation  of  the  enlightened 

waa  pasaiDg  in  England.  His  letters  men  who  have  charge  of  the  no- 

abonnd  wil^  curious  and  valuable  in-  ble  collection  of  Archives  at  the 

fbrmation  which  is  nowhere  else  to  Hague. 
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CHAP,  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and 
cried  out  "  Thieves  "  and  "  Murder."    The  alarm  wai 

169s.  thus  given  to  Anderton.  He  concealed  the  instruments 
of  his  calling,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the  Secretary,  and 
Little  Hooknose  himself.  After  a  struggle  he  was 
secured.  His  room  was  searched ;  and  at  first  sight  no 
evidence  of  his  guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed 
was  soon  found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  clo- 
set. The  closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of 
newly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entitled 
Remarks  on  the  Present  Confederacy  and  the  Late 
Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most  frantic  of  all  the  Ja^ 
cobite  libels.  In  this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is 
gravely  accused  of  having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded 
English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  The  governing 
principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not  vain- 
glory, or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly  hatred  of 
Englishmen  and  a  desire  to  make  them  miserable. 
The  nation  is  vehemently  adjured,  on  peril  of  incurring 
the  severest  judgments,  to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from 
this  plague,  this  curse,  this  tjTant  whose  depravity 
makes  it  diflScult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  been  pro- 
created by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also  found 
of  another  paper,  somewhat  less  ferocious  but  perhaps 
more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Conquest  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people 
are  exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured 
that  a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away:  he  Avill  be 
glad  to  make  his  escape ;  and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneer- 
ingly  expressed  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him 
any  harm  beyond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he 
may  live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vi- 
rulence of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to 
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nke  Anderton  an  example.    He  was  indicted  for  high  chap. 
treaaon,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Treby,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  l^9S. 
Powell^  who  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  on 
the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the  Bench. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  content 
oaraelves  with  such  fragments  of  information  as  can  be 
edlected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers 
I    e?idently  partial,  intemperate  and  dishonest.    The  in- 
dictment, however,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt  acts  which 
it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  undoubtedly  amount  to  high 
treason.*    To  exhort  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  rise 
np  and  depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that 
exhortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  any  evil 
worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  ofience  which  the 
least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.    On  this  point 
indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at 
the  trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels. 
On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evi- 
dence has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit 
to  the  judges  and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  witnesses 
bad  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  fur- 
nished by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pas- 
quinades of  that  time,  is  represented  as  unanswerable, 
was  that,  as  the  art  of  printing  had  been  unknown  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not  be 
an  overt  act  of  treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign. 
The  Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly;  and 

*  It  is  strange  that  the  indict-    which  is  hefore  mc  was  made  for 
ment  should  not  have  heen  printed    Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
in  Howell's  State  Trials.    The  copy 
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CHAP,   they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.   For  it  is  an 
argument  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

1693.    could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King 
with  a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour, — and  this  was 
undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled  to  consideration, 
— that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
author  of  a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who  merely 
printed  it.  The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had 
himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those  words  might 
convey  no  idea  whatever.  The  metaphors,  the  allusions, 
the  sarcasms,  might  be  far  beyond  his  comprehension ; 
and,  while  his  hands  were  busy  among  the  types,  his 
thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  manuscript  which  was  before  him. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  may  be  no  crime  to  print 
what  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  write.  But  this  is 
evidently  a  matter  concerning  .which  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  doAvn.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere 
mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  tendency  of 
which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had  knowingly  lent  his 
help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was  a  question  for  the  ^xxry ; 
and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer  from  his  change  of 
his  name,  from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and 
from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  mes- 
sengers, he  railed  at  the  government,  that  he  was  not 
the  unconscious  tool,  but  the  intelligent  and  zealous 
accomplice  of  traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  con- 
siderable time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that 
one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those  doubts  were 
removed  by  the  arguments  of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time 
in  suspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
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necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him.  chap. 
But  his  natural  courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimu- 
lants  which  the  nonjuring  divines  well  understood  how  1693. 
to  administer.    He  suflfered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last.  The 
Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Judges  who  had  tried  hun  and  of  the  Queen  who  had 
left  him  for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistently,  re- 
presented him  at  once  as  a  poor  ignorant  artisan  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  act 
for  which  he  suflfered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroi- 
cally laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and  the 
persecuted  Church.* 
i       The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered  wntmp 
themselves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others      of  the 
from  imitating  his  example.    His  execution  produced  Jacobites, 
several  pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for 
I     which  he  had  suflfered.    Collier,  in  what  he  called  Re- 
marks on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy 
over  the  carnage  of  Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction 
of  English  property  on  the  coast  of  Spain.f  Other 
writers  did  their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring 
people.    For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that 
disorder,  in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might 
begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.    A  phrase 
which,  mthout  a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere 
nonsense,  but  which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was 
often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a 
jmssword  by  which  the  members  of  the  party  recognised 
each  other  :  "  Box  it  about :  it  will  come  to  my  father." 
The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was,  "  Throw  the 
countr}'  into  confusion  :  it  will  be  necessary  at  last  to 
have  recourse  to  King  James. "J   Trade  was  not  prosper- 

*  Most  of  the  information  which       f  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and 
has  come  down  to  us  about  Ander-    deserve  to  be  read, 
ton's  case  will  be  found  in  Howell's        J  Narcissus  LuttrelKs  Diary. 
Sute  Trials. 
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CHAP,  ous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of  work.  Ac- 
cordingly  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed  classes  were 

1693,  composed  by  the  malecontent  street  poets.  Numerous 
copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against 
the  government  were  discovered  in  the  house  of  that 
Quaker  who  had  printed  James's  Declaration.*  Every 
art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  in  a 
much  more  formidable  body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and 
unhappily  the  vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished 
the  enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice  of 
inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted :  some 
mutinied :  then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more 
ballads  and  broadsides  representing  those  executions  as 
barbarous  murders.  Reports  that  the  government  had 
determined  to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard  earned 
pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great 
cri^d  of  women  from  Wappingand  Rotherhithe  bes^ 
Whitehall,  clamouring  for  what  was  due  to  their  hus- 
bands. Mary  had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to 
order  four  of  those  importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Council.  She 
heard  their  complaints,  and  herself  assured  them  that 
the  rumour  which  had  alarmed  them  was  unfounded.f 
By  this  time  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  drew  near ;  and 
the  great  annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices 
and  the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldeimen,  was  opened 
in  Smithfield  Avith  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs,  giants, 
and  dancing  dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire,  and  the 
elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  a  musket.  But  of  all 
the  shows  none  proved  so  attractive  as  a  dramatic  per- 
fonnance  wliich,  in  conception,  though  doubtless  not  in 
execution,  seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  "  To  robbery  thieve?,  and  felons,  thev 
t  There  are  still  exUnt  a  handbill  S:^:?^;«.;»lr„\tw™^^ 
addressed  to  All  Gentlemen  Seamen       Do  keep  them  in  their  father's  throne, 
that  are  weary  of  their  Lives ;  and       Mu8t  have  at  all  no  merey  shown." 

a  ballad  accusing   the  King  and  Narcissus  Luttrell  gives  an  account 

Queen  of  cruelty  to  the  sailors.  of  the  scene  at  Whitehall. 
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ttflM  immortal  muterpieces  of  humour  in  which  Ari«  chap. 
•h^hftOM  held  up  Qeoti  and  Lamaohua  to  deriflion. 
Swo  akroDen  personated  Eillegrew  and  DelayaL  The 
Admiiab  were  represented  as  flying  with  their  whole 
flMt  befim  a  few  French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter 
usder  the  guns  of  the  Tower.   The  office  of  Chorus 
«M  perfanned  by  a  Jackpudding  who  expressed  very 
fteety  Ms  opinion  of  the  na^  administration.  Immense 
cMiraa  flocked  to  see  this  strange  &rce.    The  applauses 
mn  kmd :  the  receipts  were  great ;  and  the  mounte- 
bsoksi  who  had  at  first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  un- 
Ind^  and  unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  embold- 
caadby  impunityand  success,  and  probably  prompted  and 
iMttded  by  persons  of  much  higher  station  than  their 
offS,  heguk  to  cast  reflections  on  other  departments  of 
As  government.    This  attempt  to  revive  the  license 
«f  iib  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
ifpesnmee  of  a  strong  body  of  constables  who  carried 
off  the  actors  to  prison.*    Meanwhile  the  streets  of 
London  were  every  night  strewn  with  seditious  hand- 
Mis.    At  all  the  taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right 
were  limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at 
their  lips.    This  fashion  had  just  come  in;  and  the 
uninitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great  a  niunber  of 
joHy  gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame. 
But  those  who  were  in  the  secret  knew  that  the  word 
Limp  was  a  consecrated  word,  that  every  one  of  the  four 
letters  which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august 
name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he 
drank  was  taking  off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary, 
and  the  Prince.f 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at 
this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  their  wit.  They 
mustered  strong  at  Bath,  where  the  Lord  President 
Caermarthen  was  trying  to  recruit  his  feeble  health. 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Sept.       I69S  ;      f  Narcissus  Luttrells  Diary. 
Narehnit  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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CHAP.  Every  evening  they  met,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade 
the  Marquess.    In  other  words  they  assembled  under 

1693.  the  sick  man's  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel  lampoons 
on  him.* 

Conductor  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the 
S^T^*^"  very  time  at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite 
at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  Saint 
Germains.  How  he  came  to  be  so  considered  is  a 
most  perplexing  question.  Some  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Gkxiolphin 
and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engagements  with  one 
king  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other.  But  this 
opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs.  About 
the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell,  of  Godolphin 
and  of  Marlborough,  we  have  a  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence, derived  from  various  sources,  and  extending 
over  several  years.  But  all  the  information  which  we 
possess  about  Caermarthen's  dealings  with  James  is 
contained  in  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October  1693.  From  that  paper  it  is 
quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had  reached  the 
banished  King  and  his  Ministers  which  led  them  to 
regard  Caermarthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  ever  so  regarded  him,  either  before  that  day 
or  after  that  day.f    On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 


*  Narcissus  LuttrelFs  Diary.  In 
a  pamphlet  published  at  this  time, 
and  entitled  A  Dialogue  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  the  Whig  alludes 
to  "  the  public  insolences  at  the 
Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flan- 
ders." The  Tory  answers,  "  I  know- 
not  what  some  hotheaded  drunken 
men  may  have  said  and  done  at  the 
Bath  or  elsewhere."  In  the  folio 
Collection  of  State  Tracts,  this  Dia- 
logue is  erroneously  said  to  have 
been  printed  about  November  1692. 

f  The  Paper  to  which  I  refer  is 
among  the  Nairne  MSS.,  and  will 


be  found  in  Macpherson's  collection. 
That  excellent  writer  Mr.  Hallam 
has,  on  this  subject^  fallen  into  an 
error  of  a  kind  very  rare  with  him. 
He  says  that  the  name  of  Caermar- 
then is  perpetually  mentioned  among 
those  whom  James  reckoned  as  his 
friends.  T  believe  that  the  evidence 
against  Caermarthen  will  be  found 
to  begin  and  to  end  with  the  letter 
of  Melfort  which  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  indeed^  among  the  Nairne 
MSS.,  which  Macpherson  printed,  an 
undated  and  anonymous  letter  in 
which  Caermarthen  is  reckoned  among 
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mphnatiop  of  this  mystery  eeems  to  be  that  Caennar-  chap, 

Acq  bad  been  Bounded  by  some  Jacobite  emissary   

mmdk  ksB  artfbl  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the  parpose 
cff  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of  policy 
derised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exagge- 
nted  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been  sent  to 
Ssint  Germains,  and  that  tiiere  had  been  much  re- 
jQieiDg  tiiere  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved  to 
have  been  feigned.    It  seems  strange  that  such  a  con- 
wwm  should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought 
aneere.   It  was  plainly  Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand 
Ij  the  sovereigns  in  possession.    He  ¥ras  their  chief 
aimster.   He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister 
of  James.    It  can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
politbal  conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  am- 
bitioiis  and  covetous,  was  much  influenced  by  per- 
niisl  partiality.    But,  if  there  were  any  person  to 
iriHnn  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  un- 
doubtedly Mary.    That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  head  if  he  failed, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense  power  and 
wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any 
credulity  but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly 
strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which 
he  held  in  the  counsels  of  William  and  Mary.  There 
is  but  too  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  then 

the  friends  of  James.  But  this  letter       It  ought^  to  be  remarked  that,  in 

isaltogether  undeserving  of  consider-  the  Life  of  James  compiled  from 

ation.    The  writer  was  evidently  a  his  own  Papers,  the  assurances  of 

siDy  hotheaded  Jacobite,  who  knew  support  which  he  received  from 

Doching  about  the  situation  or  cha-  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin, 

racter  of  any  of  the  public  men  Shrewsbury,  and  other  meii  of  note 

whom  he  mentioned.    He  blunders  are  mentioned  with  very  copious 

granly  about  Marlborough,  Godol-  details.    But  there  is  not  a  word 

phiD,  Russell,  Shrewsbury  and  the  indicating  that  any  such  assurances 

Beaufort  family.    Indeed  the  whole  were  ever  received  from  Caermar- 

compoiition  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  then. 
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CHAP,  accumulating  unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexam- 
pled  even  in  his  experience. 

H)9S.  The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies 
New  char-  was,  during  the  autumn  of  1693|  fiercer  than  ever, 
to  tiffif  The  House  of  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company 
India  obstinately  averse  to  all  compromise,  had,  a  little  be- 
Company.  ^^^^      ^^^^^     ^j^^       sessiou,  requested  the  King  to 

give  the  three  years'  warning  prescribed  by  the  Char* 
ter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  They  expected  every  day  to  receive  the 
dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they  were  not  sure  that  their 
exclusive  privilege  might  not  be  taken  away  without 
any  notice  at  all  :  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by 
inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  imposed  on 
their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law,  forfeited 
their  Charter;  and,  though  it  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was 
not  inclined  to  allow  the  Old  Company  any  thing  more 
than  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  Every  thing  was 
lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corporation  were  still  really  directed  by 
Child.  But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  perceived  that 
his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  interests 
which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did  not  ob- 
trude hhnself  on  the  public  notice.  His  place  was 
ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kinsman  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  London,  and  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Di- 
rectors placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposal  all  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury;  and  in  a  short 
time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  expended 
in  corruption  on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  what  proportions 
this  enormous  sum  was  distributed  among  the  great 
men  at  Whitehall,  and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled 
by  intermediate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.    We  know 
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irith  certainty  however  that  thousands  went  to  Seymour  chap. 
tnd  thoosands  to  Caermarthen.   L 

The  eflFect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney  i693. 
General  received  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regrant- 
ing  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old  Company.  No  minister, 
however,  could,  c^ter  what  had  2)assed  in  Parliament, 
I  venture  to  advise  the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly 
without  conditions.    The  Directors  were  sensible  that 
they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the  same  with 
those  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  ifl  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compro- 
mise would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the 
City.    But  a  long  conflict,  in  which  satire  and  calumny 
liad  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds  of  men. 
The  cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was 
louder  than  ever.  Caveats  were  entered :  petitions  were 
signed;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which  had 
hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  background  was 
boldly  affirmed.    While  it  was  doubtful  on  which  side 
the  royal  prerogative  would  be  used,  that  prerogative 
had  not  been  questioned.    But  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant 
of  the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New  Com- 
pany began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that  no  mono- 
poly could  be  created  except  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Privy  Council,  over  which  Caermarthen  presided, 
after  hearing  the  matter  fully  argued  by  counsel  on 
both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Old  Company,  and 
ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  Return  of 
the  armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into  quarters  En*^\and!^ 
for  the  winter.     On  the  last  day  of  October  William  "^^^^''y 

,  y  BQCcesses 

landed  in  England.  The  Parliament  was  about  to  of  France, 
meet;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  session 

*  A  Journal  of  several  Remarkable  Passages  relating  to  the  East  India 
Trade,  1693. 
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CHAP,  even  more  stonny  than  the  last.  The  people  were 
discontented,  and  not  without  cause.  The  year  had 
1693.  been  every  where  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only  on 
the  sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Servia, 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The  Turks  had 
compelled  the  generals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  si^e 
of  Belgrade.  A  newly  created  Marshal  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the 
fortress  of  Rosas.  Another  newly  created  Marshal, 
the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour 
lost  by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war. 
Some  of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day, 
under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which  distin- 
guished them  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men. 
It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  day  a  battalion  of  the 
persecuted  and  expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst 
the  general  disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and 
feU  fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne 
and  Duras  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidel- 
berg, just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was 
again  sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their 
wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very  choirs 
of  the  churches  were  stained  with  blood:  the  pyxes 
and  crucifixes  were  torn  from  the  altars :  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Electors  were  broken  open:  the  corpses, 
stripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were  drag- 
ged about  the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by  the 
soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of  whose  splendid 
Court  she  held  the  foremost  place. 
France!  ^  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that, 
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nnfbrtunate  as  the  confederates  seemed  to  have  been,  chap. 
the  advantage  had  really  been  on  their  side.    The  con- 
test  was  qxdte  as  much  a  financial  as  a  military  contest*  1693. 
The  French  King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that 
i   the  last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now 
-  b^an  painftdly  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  Eng- 
land was  undoubtedly  hard  pressed  by  public  burdens : 
&ut  still  she  stood  up  erect.     France  meanwhile  was 
£iist  sinking.    Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for 
imer  strength,  and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved. 
-Never  had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising 
^t^axes  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them :  but  by  no 
ingenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the 
sums  necessary  for  another  such  campaign  as  that  of 
1693.     In  England  the  harvest  had  been  abundant. 
In  France  the  com  and  the  wine  had  again  failed.  The 
people,  as  usual,  railed  at  the  government.   The  govern- 
ment, with  shameful  ignorance  or  more  shameful  dis^ 
honesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation  against 
the  dealers  in  grain.    Decrees  appeared  which  seemed 
to  have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  dearth  into  famine.    The  nation  was  assured 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was 
more  than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the 
scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villanous  arts  of 
misers,  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making 
enormous  gains.     Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  granaries,  and  were  empowered  to  send  to 
market  all  the  com  that  was  not  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  proprietors.    Such  interference  of 
course  increased  the  suffering  "which  it  was  meant  to 
relieve.    But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  there 
was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  favoured  spot.  Tlie 
most  arbitrary  prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe 
of  an  immense  mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  palace.    Apprehensions  si- 
milar to  those  which  had  induced  the  Caesars  to  extort 
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CHAP,  from  Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  the 
rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  aggravate  the  miseiy 

1693.  of  twenty  provinces  for  the  i)urpose  of  keeping  one 
huge  city  in  good  humour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than 
half  the  market  price.  The  English  Jacobites  were  stu* 
pid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this 
arrangement.  The  harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good 
in  England  and  bad  in  France;  and  yet  the  loaf  was 
cheaper  at  Paris  than  in  London ;  and  the  explanation 
was  simple.  The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart 
was  French,  and  who  watched  over  his  people  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  English  were  cursed 
with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their  com  to  Holland. 
The  truth  was  that  a  week  of  such  fatherly  government 
as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there  ought 
be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That 
there  might  be  tranquillity  at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were 
fighting  vnth  the  bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural 
districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to  the 
happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a 
pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  famished  crowds 
back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denounce  the 
most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should  not 
go  home  and  starve  quietly.* 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had 
been  overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  cam- 
paign. Even  if  her  harv^est  and  her  vintage  had  been 
abundant,  she  would  not  liave  been  able  to  do  in  1694 
what  slie  had  done  in  1693;  and  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should 

*  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  Dangeau^  Sept.  5.  2?.,  Oct.  21., 
London  Gazettes  of  Septemher,  Oc-  Nov.  21.;  the  Price  of  the  AbiHca- 
ber,  November  and  December  1()95;    tion,  iGgS. 
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again  send  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number  on  chap. 
every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  New  con- 
quests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  much  if  )69S. 
the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
enemiesi  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  with- 
out any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the  French 
King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his  ad- 
vantage to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were  still 
aved  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which 
ids  kingdom  had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse 
ifhich  had  followed  those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various 
channels  with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and 
trying  to  induce  them  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Test.  But  he  had  as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to 
a  general  pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  This  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which  every 
thing  turned.  What  should  be  done  with  those  great 
fortresses  which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed 
to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg  which  over- 
awed the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which  domineered  over 
the  Upper  Rhine ;  what  should  be  done  with  the  places 
which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg, 
Mons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy ;  what  barrier 
should  be  given  to  the  States  General ;  on  what  terms 
Lorraine  should  be  restored  to  its  hereditary  Dukes; 
these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  questions.  But 
the  all  important  question  was  whether  England  was 
to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of 
France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and  Mary,  a 
power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis  really  wished  for 
peace,  he  must  bring  himself  to  recognise  the  Sovereigns 
whom  he  had  so  often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could 
he  bring  himself  to  recognise  them  ?    His  superstition. 
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CHAP,  his  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles  who  were 
pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his  personal  dislike  of  the  in- 

1693.  defatigable  and  unconquerable  adversary  who  had  been 
constantly  crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were 
on  one  side ;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people  were 
on  the  other.  He  must  have  been  sensible  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  subjugate  the  English,  that  he  must 
at  last  leave  them  to  choose  their  government  for  them- 
selves, and  that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be 
best  to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him.  He 
however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  States  Gene- 
ral through  the  intervention  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  sent  a  confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at 
Brussels  with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  William.  There  was  much  discussion  about 
matters  of  secondary  importance:  but  the  great  ques- 
tion remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent  used,  in 
private  conversation,  expressions  plainly  implying  liat 
the  government  which  he  represented  was  prepared  to 
recognise  William  and  Mary :  but  no  fonnal  assurance 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at  the  same  time  the 
King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist  on  the  resto- 
ration of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace, 
but  did  not  say  that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessful. Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden,  that,  as  the 
dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in  the 
person  of  James,  the  Most  Christian  King  felt  assured 
that  not  only  neutral  j^owers,  but  even  the  Emperor, 
would  try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove 
so  grave  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which 
Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James  should  waive 
his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent 
to  England,  bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and 
Mary,  and  declared  their  heir.    To  such  an  arrange- 
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ment  William  would  probably  have  had  no  personal  chap. 
objection.    But  we  may  be  assured  that  he  never  would 
iave  consented  to  make  it  a  condition  of  i^ace  with  ift)''- 
Yrance.    Who  should  reign  in  England  was  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  England  alone.* 

It  might  well  be  suspected  tliat  a  negotiation  con- 
ducted in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the 
confederates.    William  understood  the  whole  import- 
ince  of  the  conjuncture.    He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the 
eve  of  a  great  captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But 
ke  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great 
statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.    That  France  had 
It  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.    That  those 
overtures  were  made  with  extreme  reluctance  and  hesi- 
tation proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in 
wkich  it  was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair 
terms.    He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give 
ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every  reserve.  But 
whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of  France  miglit 
levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit  save 
that  which  the  laAvs  of  nature  impose  on  despotism. 
But  the  Kin^:  of  En^^land  could  do  nothin*^  Avitliout  the 
supix)rt  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  had  hitherto  supported  him  zeal- 
ously and  liberally,  was  not  a  body  on  Avhicli  he  could 
rely.    It  had  indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed 
and  alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of  tliat 
age.    There  was  something  appalling  in  the  union  of 
such  lx)undless  power  and  such  boundless  caprice. 
The  fate  of  the  whole  civilised  world  depended  on  th? 

*  Corres;>ondenc2  of  William  and  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  Lam- 
Hci::>ius ;  Danisli  N'ute,  dated  Dec.  berty  s  Collection  and  in  tlio  Mt- 
11'  Tbe  note  delivered  by    moires  et  Negotiations  de  la  Paix  de 

ATaux  to  the  Swedish  government  Ryswick. 
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CETAP.   votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  people ;  and 
there  was  no  public  main  who  could  venture  to  say  with 
169s.    confidence  what  those  representatives  might  not  be  in- 
duced to  vote  within  twenty  four  hoursw*  William 
painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  prince 
dependent  on  an  assembly  so  violent  at  one  time,  so 
languid  at  another,  to  effect  any  thing  great.  Indeed, 
though  no  sovereign  did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  sove- 
reign loved  the  House  of  Commons  less.    Nor  is  thia 
strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst.  He 
saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  gravity  of  a  senate.    In  his  letters  to 
Heinsius  he  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking, 
the  factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dilatori- 
ness,  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  treat  -svith  deference.    His  complaints  were 
by  no  means  unfounded;  but  he  had  not  discovered 
either  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 
A  minisirj'     Thc  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution 
to  parlia-    had  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
go^lrn-  made  another  change  necessary ;  and  that  other 

ment.  change  had  not  yet  taken  place.  There  was  parlia- 
mentary government :  but  there  was  no  Ministry ;  and, 
without  a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary 
government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  unsteady 
and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  executive  administration.  And  yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if 
they  were  intellectually  much  above  the  average  of  the 
members  of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of 

*  ^^Sir  John  Lowther  says,  110-  Caermarthen  on  the  margin  of  a 

body  can  know  one  day  what  a  House  paper  drawn  up  by  Rochester  in 

of  Commons  would  do  the  next ;  in  August  1  6Q2.  Dalrymple,  Appendix 

which  all  agreed  with  him."    These  to  part  ii.  chap.  7« 
remarkable  words  were  written  by 
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thCTi  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  chap. 
executiye  fimcti0ns.    It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  ^ 
large  collection  of  human  beings,  however  weE  edu-  169^. 
cated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a  mob ;  and  a 
country  of  which  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a 
mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House 
of  CVnnmons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over 
the  executive  government,  without  assuming  functions 
such  as  can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  nu- 
merous and  so  variously  composed.  An  institution 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution  not 
known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  mentioned  in  any 
statute,  an  institution  of  which  such  writers  as  De 
Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice,  began  to  exist  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  im- 
portance, became  firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost 
as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament  itself. 
This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading 
members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the 
Crown :  but  it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose 
opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree, 
in  the  main,  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Ccmmons.  Among  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  distributed  the  great  departments  of  the 
administration.  Each  Minister  conducts  the  ordinary 
business  of  his  o^vn  office  without  reference  to  his  col- 
leagues. But  the  most  important  business  of  every 
office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parliament 
the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  executive  government.  If  one  of 
them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important 
to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While 
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CHAP,  the  Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that^^  majority  supports  them  against  oppo- 
*693.  sition,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them 
or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the 
way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war, 
the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Commons  should  take  on  themselves  the  business  of 
administration,  that  they  should  request  the  Crown  to 
make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  par- 
don one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send  an  expedition 
to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  declare  that 
they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a 
Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted,  and 
thus  changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long 
been  conducted  in  general  conformity  with  the  deli- 
berate sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has 
been  Avonderfully  free  from  the  vices  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  governments  administered  by  large,  tumul- 
tuous and  divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished 
persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the  con- 
fidential advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak  with 
the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Parliament 
they  speak  mth  the  authority  of  men  versed  in  great 
affairs  and  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State. 
Thus  the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  representative 
body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of  a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  tJiat  no  set  of 
men  who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full 
confidence  and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  must  chap. 
be  a  weak  Ministry;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  ra- 
pid  succession  of  weak  Ministries.  At  such  times  the  ^^>9S. 
House  of  Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state  which 
no  person  friendly  to  representative  government  can 
contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which  may 
enable  us  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that 
House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William. 
The  notion  is  indeed  but  faint ;  for  the  weakest  Ministry 
has  great  power  as  a  regulator  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam there  was  no  Ministry  at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  The  first 
of  this  institution,  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  ^^^^fy 
harmonious  working  of  our  other  institutions.  The  formed, 
first  Ministry  was  the  work,  partly  of  mere  chance,  and 
partly  of  wisdom,  not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom 
which  is  conversant  with  great  principles  of  political 
philosophy,  but  of  that  lower  wisdom  which  meets  daily 
exigencies  by  daily  expedients.  Neither  William  nor 
the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers  fully  understood 
the  nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolution, — 
for  it  was  no  less, — which  began  about  the  close  of 
1693,  and  was  completed  about  th^  close  of  1696.  But 
every  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1693, 
the  chief  offices  in  the  government  were  distributed  not 
unequally  between  the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men 
who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against 
each  other,  haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  wild,  ungovernable  and  un- 
certain. Every  body  could  perceive  that  at  the  close  of 
1696,  all  the  principal  servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs, 
closely  bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and 
prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every  attack, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
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CHAP,   arrayed  in  good  order  under  those  leaders,  and  had 

 1   learned  to  move,  like  one  man,  at  the  word  of  conmiand. 

169s.  The  history  of  the  period  of  transition  and  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a  high  degree 
curious  and  interesting. 
Sunder-  The  Statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming 
the  first  English  Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well 
kno^vn,  but  had  long  hidden  himself  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  it  had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the 
remains  of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life.  During 
that  period  of  general  terror  and  confiision  which  fol- 
lowed the  flight  of  James,  Sunderland  had  disappeared. 
It  was  high  time :  for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  faUen  go- 
vernment he  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jefireys, 
the  most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sun- 
derland's voice  had  in  secret  been  given  against  the 
spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed  numerous 
instruments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate 
in  the  High  Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pre- 
tended to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his 
apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as  a  witness 
against  the  oppressed  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had 
indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than 
all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  day  of  deliverance  and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he 
had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason,  earned 
his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  tlie  Dutch  armament  in  Torbay,  he  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  services  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate 
either  the  wickedness  or  the  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it 
was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our 
history,  a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian 
frontier  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the  English 
coast.    William  could  not,  without  staining  hLi  own 
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hcmoiir,  refiise  to  protect  one  whom  lie  had  not  scrupled  chap. 
to  employ.    Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to 
gave  that  guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  public  169s. 
fiiry.  For  even  .those  extreme  politicians  of  both  sides 
who  agreed  in  notliing  else  agreed  in  calling  for  ven- 
geance on  the  renegade.    The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the 
vilest  of  the  slaves  by  whom  the  late  government  had 
been  served,  and  the  Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors 
by  whom  it  had  been  overthrown.    Had  he  remained 
in  England,  he  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not 
been  anticipated  by  the  populace.    But  in  Holland  a 
political  refugee,  favoured  by  the  Stadtholder,  might 
hope  to  live  unmolested.    To  Holland  Sunderland  fled, 
disguified,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman ;  and  his  wife  accom- 
panied him.    At  Rotterdam,  a  tOAvn  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.    But  the 
magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince, 
and  were  assured  by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  His 
Highness  would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of 
the  Popish  dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower 
Hill  was  impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder- 
land was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remahied  there  till 
an  order  for  his  release  arrived  from  AVliitehall.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  changed  his 
religion  again.    His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as 
much  as  his  first  apostasy  had  edified  liis  master.  The 
CountesB  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England 
that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at  last  been  really 
touched  hy  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
afflictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a 
convert.    We  :may,  however,  without  any  violation  of 
Ghri«(tian  charity,  suspect  lhat  he  ws  still  the  same 
false,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months  before, 
had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of 
James  by  pretending  to  beheve  in  transubstantiation. 
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CHAP.  In  a  short  time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apo- 
logy  for  his  conduct.    This  apology,  when  examined, 

1693.  wUl  be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confession  that  he 
had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order  to  gain 
James's  favour,  and  another  series  in  order  to  avoid 
being  involved  in  James's  ruin.  The  writer  concluded 
by  announcing  his  intention  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on 
the  ministrations  of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters 
and  those  of  his  wife  were  to  be  trusted,  he  had  done 
for  ever  with  ambition.  He  longed  indeed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return  from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again 
enjoy  and  dispense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that 
his  antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily 
swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again  the 
turf,  the  trees  and  the  family  pictures  of  his  country 
seat.  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end  his 
troubled  life  at  Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  content  to 
forfeit  his  head  if  ever  he  went  beyond  the  palings  of 
his  park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  work  of  proscription,  he  could  not  venture  to  show 
himself  in  England.  But  when  that  assembly  had 
ceased  to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  returned 
a  few  days  after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the 
ta-ble  of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that  Act  he 
was  by  name  excluded :  but  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went  privately  to  Kensing- 
ton, was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an  audience 
which  lasted  two  hours,  and  then  retired  to  his  country 
house.f 

*  See  Sunderland's  celebrated  are  among  the  Sidney  papers,  pub- 
Narrative  which  has  often  been  lished  by  the  late  Serjeant  Blencowe. 
printed,  and  his  wife's  letters,  which       f  Van  Citters^  May  y^^j^.  I69O. 
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During  many  months  he  led  a  sechided  life,  and  chap. 
had  no  residence  in  London.    Once  in  the  spring  of 
1691,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  1693. 
showed  his  face  in  the  circle  at  Court,  and  was  gra- 
ciously received.*    He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that 
he  might,  on  his  reappearance  in  Parliament,  receive 
some  marked  aflFront.    He  therefore,  very  prudently, 
stole  down  to  Westminster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year, 
on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the 
royal  command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the 
pargose  of  adjourning  again.    Sunderland  had  just 
time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  to  sign  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  resume 
his  seat.    None  of  the  few  peers  who  were  present 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  remark. f    It  was 
not  till  the  year  1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regu- 
larly.   He  was  silent :  but  silent  he  had  always  been 
in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power.    His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker. 
The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of 
whispering.    His  tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of 
individuals,  his  caressing  manners,  his  power  of  insinu- 
ation, and,  above  all,  his  apparent  frankness,  made  him 
irresistible  in  private  conversation.    By  means  of  these 
qualities  he  had  governed  James,  and  noAV  aspired  to 
govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sun- 
derland succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  fa- 
vour and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise  and  some 
indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his 
manners.  Every  man  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  gra- 
titude and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worthless  per- 
sons on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can 
therefore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skil- 
ful of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with  favour, 

*  Evelyn^  AprQ  24.  I69I.         t  Lords'  Journalg,  April  28.  1693. 
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CHAP,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion, 
implored  permission  to  dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the 

1693.  service  of  the  generous  protector  to  whom  he  owed 
property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have 
thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  professions, 
much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland'^  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  faithful  servant  than  a  much  less  de- 
praved man  might  have  been.  He  did  indeed  make, 
in  profound  seoresy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a 
reconciliation  with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
aflSraned  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been  graciously 
received, — and  they  appear  to  have  been  received  very 
ungraciously, — ^the  twice  turned  renegade  would  never 
have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint 
Germains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  ungrateful. 
Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous  and  as  ungrate- 
ful; and  Marlborough  had  been  pardoned.  But  Marl- 
borough had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious  hypocrisy 
of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough 
had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pine 
for  union  with  the  only  .true  Church.  Marlborough 
had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed 
himself,  shrived  himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  ibrtune 
came,  apostatized  back  again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  imd  re- 
ceived the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  King 
and  'the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one 
which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James;  and  a  crime 
which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  recommendation  to  William.    The  Court,  nay, 
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the  Council,  vtba  fall  o£  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  chap. 
if  the  fafloiiahed  King  were  restored.    But  Snnderhmd  ^ 
had  left  himself  no  retreat.    He  had  broken  down  all  1693. 
the  bridges  behind  him.    He  had  been  so  false  to  one 
side  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other. 
That  he  was  in  the  main  true  to  the  government  which 
now  protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and, 
being  true,  he  could  not  but  be  useful.    He  was,  in 
some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  be  at  that  time 
SD  adviser  of  the  Crown.    He  had  exactly  the  talents 
snd  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.    The  two 
together  would  have  made  up  a  consummate  states- 
man.   The  master  was  capable  of  forming  and  exe- 
cating  large  designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small 
arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.    The  master  saw 
fiurther  off  than  other  men;  but  what  was  near  no  man 
saw  BO  clearly  as  the  servant.    The  master,  though 
profoundly -versed  in  the  politics  of  the  great  commu- 
nity of  nations,  never  thoroughly  understood  the  poli- 
tics of  his  own  kingdom.    The  servant  was  perfectly 
well  informed  as  to  the  temper  and  the  organization  of 
the  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak 
parts  of  the  character  of  every  Englishman  of  note. 

Eaify  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunderland  was 
consulted  on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  realm :  and  the  rumour 
became  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come 
up  to  London  in  the  auttunn  before  the  meeting  of 
Pailiament  and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near 
Whitehall.  The  coffeehouse  politicians  were  confident 
that  he  was  about  to  hold  some  high  office.  As  yet, 
however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  be  content  with  the 
reality  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  show  to  others.* 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King  tried  to  Sunder- 
balance  the  two  great  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  ^he 
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CHAV    divide  his  favour  equally  between  them,  both  would 
think  themselves  ill  used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the 
1693.    government  that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was 
^^^^Q     now  greatly  needed.    His  Majesty  must  make  up  his 
preference  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other; 
Whigs.      and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons  for  giving  the 

preference  to  the  Whigs. 
Ucasons  In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  at- 
Hng  the*^  tached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the 
Whigs.  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  necessary,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  happy  and  glorious.  It  had  been  the 
triumph  of  their  political  theory.  When  they  swore 
allegiance  to  William,  they  swore  without  scruple  or 
reservation;  and  they  were  so  far  from  having  any 
doubt  about  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the  best  of  all 
titles.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  very  generally 
disapproved  of  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart 
Jacobites,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  injure  him. 
Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  obey  him 
as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was  King  by  right, 
and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  en- 
thusiasm. There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on 
which  of  the  two  parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to 
rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as 
a  body,  prepared  to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the 
Tories  were,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The 
minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on. 
To  that  question  the  two  parties  returned  very  different 
answers.  An  opinion  had  during  many  months  been 
growing  among  the  Tories  that  the  policy  of  England 
ought  to  be  strictly  insular;  that  she  ought  to  leave  the 
defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States  General, 
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3  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire ;  chap. 
it  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  vigour  by 

but  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might,  with  ^^9^- 
B  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  invasion, 
was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  there 
ght  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which 
essed  most  heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the  Whigs 
untained  that  this  relief  would  be  dearly  purchased. 
my  thousands  of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in 
mders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
J  French  from  taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692, 
arleroy  in  1693.  If  the  English  troops  were  with- 
iwn,  it  was  certain  that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brus- 
9  would  fall.  The  German  Princes  would  hasten  to 
ke  peace,  each  for  himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands 
uld  probably  be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy, 
e  United  Provinces  would  be  again  in  as  great  peril 
in  1672,  and  would  accept  whatever  terms  Lewis 
ght  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a  few  months,  he  would 
at  liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  against  our 
ind.  Then  would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
id  our  soil  even  against  such  a  general  and  such  an 
ny  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen.  But  the  fight 
ist  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile  counties 
uld  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flourishing 
nis  would  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were 
stroyed  or  driven  out!  One  triumphant  campaign 
Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish 
I  nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Brabant, 
is  remarkable  that  tliis  dispute  between  the  two  great 
'tions  was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived 
often  as  our  country  was  at  war  with  France, 
lat  England  ought  never  to  attempt  great  military 
Brations  on  the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  funda- 
intal  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French 
volution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feel- 
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CHAP,   ings.*   As  the  chief  object  of  William  wbs  to  open  the 

  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with  an  immense  dis* 

169s.    play  of  force,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  whom  he  mmt 
look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Parliament.    The  general  election  of  1690,  in- 
deed, had  not  been  fevourable  to  them.  They  had  beea, 
for  a  time,  a  minority  :  but  they  had  ever  since  beai 
constantly  gaining  ground  :  they  were  now  in  number 
a  fiiU  half  of  the  Lower  House;  and  their  cflfectiTe 
strength  was  more  than  proportioned  to  their  math 
ber :  for  in  energy,  alertness  and  discipline,  they  were 
Chiefs  of    decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents.    Their  orga- 
party^^*^   nization  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards 
became:  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for  gui- 
dance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men,  which  was 
long  afterwards  widely  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Junto.   There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  to  the  authority  exercised  by  this  council, 
during  twenty  troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body. 
The  men  who  acquired  that  authority  in  the  days 
of  William  and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without 
interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the 
First  was  on  the  throne. 
Russell.        One  of  these  men  was  Russell.    Of  his  shameful 
dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  we  possess 
proofs  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt.    But  no  such 
proofs  were  laid  before  the  world  till  he  had  been  many 
years  dead.    If  rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they 
were  vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evidence : 


*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  John- 
son's Toryism  breaks  out  where  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  it.  Has- 
tings says,  in  the  Third  Part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth^ 

"  Let  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the 


Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impr^- 
nable, 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  oar- 
selves." 

"This/'  says  Johnsou  in  a  note^ 
"  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man 
who^  in  any  age^  understood  and 
favoured  the  interest  of  England." 
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they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy  author ;  and  chap. 
ihey  might  well  be  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  ^ 
Jacobite  calumnies.    What  was  quite  certain  was  that  1698. 
he  sprang  £rom  an  illustrious  house,  which  had  done 
and  suffered  great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invita-tion  of 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had  landed  ^vith  the 
Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  in  Parliament,  on  all 
occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he 
had  won  a  great  victoiy,  that  he  had  saved  his  country 
from  an  invasion,  and  that^  since  he  had  left  the  Ad- 
miralty, every  thing  had  gone  wrong.  We  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  his  influence  over  his  party  should 
have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Somew. 
Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that 
age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers.  He  was  equally 
eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and 
as  a  writer.  His  speeches  have  perished  :  but  his 
State  papers  remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  lumi- 
nous, and  dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a  great 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had, 
during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  delight; 
and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings  under  his  roof.  In 
the  great  place  to  which  he  had  recently  been  promoted, 
he  had  so  borne  himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months, 
even  faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his 
elevation.  In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive,  quick  and 
acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  suavity.  In  coun- 
cil, the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessed  in  a  measure 
rarely  found  among  men  of  parts  so  quick  and  of  opi- 
nions so  decided  as  his,  acquired  for  hhn  the  authority 
of  an  oracle.  The  superiority  of  his  powers  appeared 
not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm  of  his 
conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness  with 
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CHAP,   which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.*    His  good  temper 
and  his  good  breeding  never  failed.    His  gesture,  his 

1693.  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolence.  His 
humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found 
united  with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  wag 
one  long  malady :  his  nerves  were  weak :  his  complexion 
was  livid :  his  face  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his 
enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during 
a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by 
sudden  provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with 
the  mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to 
them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from 
being  so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  really 
prone  to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while 
his  voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous, 
his  delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed 
emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach 
is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told 
us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers 
was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight.  He  had 
never  travelled;  and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who 
had  not  travelled  was  generally  thought  incompetent 

♦  Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied 
Behaviour  of  the  Queen's  last  Mi-  that,  by  doing  so,  he  asserted  his  own 
nistry,  mentions  Somers  as  a  per-  independence.  He  has  been  justly 
s'jn  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illus- 
talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  that  he  trious  biographers,  botli  of  them  men 
seemed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  of  spirit  at  least  as  independent  as 
heart  In  the  Memoirs  relating  to  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter 
the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry,  Scctt.  I  suspect  that  he  showed  a 
Swift  says  that  Somers  had  one  and  disposition  to  behave  with  offensive 
only  one  unconversable  fault,  forma-  familiarity  to  Somers,  ami  that  So> 
lity.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  undjr-  mers,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  im- 
stand  how  the  same  man  can  be  the  pertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
most  unreserved  of  companions,  and  forced  to  resent  it,  resorteil,  in  self- 
yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Vet  defence,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness 
there  may  be  truth  in  both  the  de-  which  he  never  would  have  practised 
scriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  towards  Locke  or  Addison. 
Swift  loved  to  take  rude  liberties 
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to  give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.    But  connois-  chap. 
sears  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste  of  169s. 
Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite.  Phi- 
lology was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits.    He  had  tra- 
versed the  whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient 
and  modem.    He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  se- 
verely judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning.  Locke 
owed  opulence  to  Somers.    By  Somers  Addison  was 
drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.    In  distant  coun- 
tries the  name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect 
and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who  had 
never  seen  his  face.    He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.    Neither  political  nor 
religious  differences  prevented  him  from  extending  his 
powerful  protection  to  merit.    Hickes,  the  fiercest  and 
most  intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  anti- 
quities in  freedom  and  safety.    Vertue,  a  strict  Roman 
Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discriminating  and  liberal 
patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  oppo- 
nents was  the  more  honourable  to  him  because  he  was 
no  waverer  in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice 
was  indeed  always  raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant 
in  the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  counsels; 
but  he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even  when  their  per- 
verse neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not 
denied,  even  by  his  detractors.  The  most  acrimo- 
nious Tories  were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious 
snarl,  which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he 
had  all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that 
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CHAP,  in  lum  alone,  among  his  contemporaries,  brilliant  elo* 
quence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the 

169s.  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures  success  in 
life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all 
the  many  libels  that  were  published  against  him,  he  was 
slandered  under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities 
could  not  be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreligion 
and  immorality.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the  country 
vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly  believed :  but  aa 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were 
many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low 
Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always 
loved  and  honoured;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson,  called 
by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist, 
and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magis- 
trate was  malignantly  scrutinised;  and  tales  were  told 
about  his  libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they 
became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  party  spirit. 
At  last,  long  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel 
and  cliicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had  pro- 
bably never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage  box  at  the 
theatre,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation  below  in  a 
mask,  published  a  lampoon  iu  which  she  described  him 
as  the  master  of  a  haram  more  costly  than  the  Great 
Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this 
great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the  wisdom 
and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never  wanted  in  the 
senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at  the  council  board,  or 
in  the  society  of  wdts,  scholars  and  philosophers,  were 
not  always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 

*  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  were  the  two  keenest  observers  of  their 
inyectiyes  against  him  are  innume*  time ;  and  they  both  knew  him  well, 
rable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that, 
come  to  a  just  judgment  would  be  to  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  he  always  ex- 
collect  all  that  has  been  said  about  tolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most 
him  by  Swift  and  by  Addisou.  They  accomplished^  but  as  the  roost  vir- 
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Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  chap. 
Montague.    He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power,  ^ 
honours  and  riches,  called  an  upstart  by  those  who  1693. 
envied  his  success.    That  they  should  have  called  him  Montague. 
80  may  seem  strange;  for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
time  could  show  such  a  pedigree  as  liis.    He  sprang 
fiom  a  fiamily  as  old  as  the  Conquest :  he  was  in  the 
succession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  paternal  side, 
cousin  of  three  earls.    But  he  was  the  younger  son  of 
I  younger  brother;  and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before 
their  time,  been  proverbially  used  to  designate  a  person 
80  poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude 
or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and, 
after  distinguishing  himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  ver- 
sification, was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still 
dominant  in  the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had 
3eparated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous  among  the 
youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Monta- 
gue. Under  such  guidance  the  young  student  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences  :  but 
poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  when  the  Uni- 
versity invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages 
and  fiinerals,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
his  competitors.    His  fame  travelled  to  London:  he 

tnoufl  of  men.    In  the  dedication  of  other  eyes,  both  for  their  lake  and 

the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  your  own."    In  the  Discourse  of  the 

"  There  is  no  virtue,  either  of  a  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens 

public  or  private  life,  which  some  and  Rome,  Somers  is  |the  just  Ari- 

drcumstances  of  your  own  have  not  stides.    After  Swift  had  ratted  he 

often  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  described  Somers  as  a  man  who 

world and  again,  "  I  should  be  "  possessed  all  excellent  qualifica- 

very  loth  the  bright  example  of  your  tions  except  virtue." 

Lordahip'a  rirtuet  ahould  be  lost  to  *  See  Whiston's  Autobiography. 
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CHAP,  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's^ 
and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with 
169s.  his  friend  and  fellow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind 
and  Panther,  was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  towards 
the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer 
with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on  the 
Thames  was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  sub- 
urban retreats,  when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay 
from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of 
birds'  nests  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of  re- 
minding him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had 
eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds, 
when  he  had  been  happy  ^vith  a  trencher  of  mutton 
chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the  College  buttery,  and 
when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed  his 
whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by  the  influence 
of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending 
young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated 
between  politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary  ability 
must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  ability; 
and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary  ability  he  had  no  su- 
perior. He  was  in  the  very  situation  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature ;  and  during  some  years  his 
life  was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
of  Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame 
has  suffered  from  the  folly  of  those  editors  who,  down 
to  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes 
among  the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as  any  that  he 
ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  prize  at 
Oxford  and  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge. 
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His  mind  had  indeed  great  quickness  and  vigour,  but  chap. 
not  that  kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  which  produces 
great  dramas  or  odes:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him  1693. 
that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Comus 
and  Alexander's  Feast.  Other  eminent  statesmen  and 
orators,  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry 
not  better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them,  their 
metrical  compositions  were  never  thought  worthy  to  be 
admitted  into  any  collection  of  our  national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagina- 
tion under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  suc- 
cessful exertions  of  the  imagination  flights.  One  poet 
is  the  eagle :  another  is  the  swan :  a  third  modestly 
compares  himself  to  the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types 
would  have  suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be 
compared  to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak 
to  lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while  she 
remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse  and 
dromedary.  If  the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of 
genius  attempts  to  ascend  the  heaven  of  invention,  his 
awkward  and  unsuccessful  efforts  expose  him  to  deri- 
sion. But  if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terres- 
trial region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties 
which  would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a  higher 
sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all  his  competitors 
in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Montague  could  never  have 
risen  above  the  crowd.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  fast  becoming  supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending 
its  control  over  one  executive  department  after  another, 
the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a  place  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  which  he  occupies  among  men 
of  letters.  At  thirty,  he  would  gladly  have  given  all 
his  chances  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a 
chaplain's  scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a 
Kegent  of  the  kingdom;  and  this  elevation  he  owed 
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CHAP,   not  at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  bis  talents  for  administration  and  de- 
1693.  bate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  begins 
ning  of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on 
the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax,  Roches- 
ter, Nottingham,  Mulgrave,  and  proved  himself  a  match 
for  them  all.    He  was  speedily  seated  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury;  and  there  the  clearheaded  and  experienced 
Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague  was 
his  master.    When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there.    Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  once  distinguished  as  the  ablest  debater  and 
man  of  business  among  the  Whig  members,  was  content 
to  serve  under  his  junior.    To  this  day  we  may  discern 
in  many  parts  of  our  financial  and  commercial  system 
the  marks  of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of 
Montague.    His  bitterest  enemies  were  unable  to  deny 
that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  had  proposed 
had  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.    But  it  was 
said  that  these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself. 
He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw 
in  borrowed  plumes.    He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed, 
the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans  from  the  writ- 
ings or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious  speculator.. 
This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.    We  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the 
talents  which  are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  disco- 
veries in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great 
practical  reforms.    To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and 
a  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.    It  is  surely  praise  enough 
for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the 
theories  of  others,  that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes 
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of  innumerabie  projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is  chap. 
wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to 
suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular  humours,  that  ^693. 
he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favour- 
ably received,  that  he  triumphantly  defends  it  against 
all  objectors,  and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution  with 
pradence  and  energy ;  and  to  this  praise  no  English 
statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self  knowledge  that, 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It  does 
not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  well  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting 
glasses  which  were  sacred  to  the  most  reno^vned  Whig 
beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  derive 
fipom  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he  never  would 
have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a  patron  of  genius  and 
learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious  friends,  Dor- 
set and  Somers.  His  munificence  fully  equalled  theirs ; 
and,  though  he  was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste, 
he  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably  with 
some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with 
admirable  parts  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  had  great  faults,  and  unhappily  faults 
not  of  the  noblest  kind.  His  head  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent 
and  the  height  of  his  position.  He  became  offensively 
arrogant  and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old 
Mends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new  riches. 
Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise,  and  liked 
it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest  quality. 
But,  in  1693,  these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they 
became  a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers  and  Montague,  was  closely  wiiarton. 
connected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  fourth 
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CHAP.   Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little  resemblance  to  any 
of  them.    This  was  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of 

1693.    Philip  Lord  Wharton.    Thomas  Wharton  has  been  I 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him  more  fully.   He  wag 
in  his  forty-seventh  year,  but  was  still  a  young  man  in 
constitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners*  Those 
who  hated  him  most  heartily, —  and  no  man  was  hated 
more  heartily, — admitted  that  his  natural  parts  were 
excellent,  and  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  de- 
bate and  for  action.    The  history  of  his  mind  deserves 
notice:  for  it  was  the  history  of  many  thousands  of 
minds.    His  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  conspicuous 
that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  origm 
and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which  was  epidemic 
among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  bom  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was 
the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  re- 
nowned  as  a  distributor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a  pa- 
tron of  Calvinistic  divines.  The  boy's  first  years  were 
past  amidst  Geneva  bands,  heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned 
eyes,  nasal  psalmody,  and  sermons  three  hours  long. 
Plays  and  poems,  hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed 
by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family.  The 
fruits  of  this  education  became  visible,  when,  from  the 
sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  parents,  the  hotblooded, 
quickwitted  young  patrician  emerged  into  the  gay  and 
voluptuous  London  of  the  Restoration.  The  most  dis- 
solute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  ofthe 
emancipated  precisian.  He  early  acquired  and  retained 
to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  rake  in 
England.  Of  wine  indeed  he  never  became  the  slave; 
and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  him- 
self the  master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots.  The 
ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonishment  even 
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in  that  age.    To  the  religion  of  his  country  he  offered,  chap. 

IB  the  mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  too  foul  to   L 

1)8  described.    His  mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  ^^9^- 
into  proverbs.    Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the 
most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive  and  the  most  cir- 
comstantial.  What  shame  meant  he  did  not  seem  to 
understand.    No  reproaches,  even  when  pointed  and 
barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain. 
[    Great  satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly  personal  aversion, 
exhausted  all  their  strength  in  attacks  upon  him.  They 
assailed  him  with  keen  invective :  they  assailed  him  Avith 
rtill  keener  irony ;  but  they  found  that  neither  invective 
'  nor  irony  could  move  him  to  any  thing  but  an  imforced 
smile  and  a  goodhumoured  curse ;  and  they  at  length 
threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  him  feel.    That,  with  such  vices,  he  should  have 
played  a  great  part  in  life,  should  have  carried  nume- 
rous elections  against  the  most  formidable  opposition 
by  his  personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  large 
following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.    But  he  lived 
in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader 
of  a  faction.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected. 
The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he  was 
the  truest  of  Whigs.    The  religious  tenets  of  his  fa- 
mily he  had  early  renounced  with  contempt :  but  to  the 
politics  of  his  family  he  stedfastly  adhered  through  all 
the  temptations  and  dangers  of  half  a  century.  In 
small  things  and  in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  con- 
stantly appeared.    He  had  the  finest  stud  in  England; 
and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  Tories.  Some- 
times when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was  fuUy  expected 
that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church  squire  would  be  first 
•  on  the  course,  down  came,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  race, 
Wharton's  Careless,  who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmar- 
ket merely  for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Geld- 
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CHAP,  ing,  for  whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  m  vain  offered 
a  thousand  pistoles.    A  man  whose  mere  sport  was  of 

1693.  this  description  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in 
any  serious  contest.  Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art 
of  electioneering  England  had  never  seen.  Buckingham- 
shire was  his  own  especial  province;  and  there  he  ruled 
without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his  care  over  the 
Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Wiltshire.  Somethnes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him.  As  a  can- 
vasser he  was  irresistible.  He  never  forgot  a  face  thai 
he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he  wishec 
to  establish  an  interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  th< 
voters,  but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  con 
founded  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affabi 
lity  of  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it  was  impos 
sible  to  contend  against  a  great  man  who  called  tb 
shoemaker  by  his  Christian  name,  who  was  sure  tha 
the  butcher's  daughter  must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  an( 
who  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith'^ 
youngest  boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as  these  he 
made  himself  so  popular  that  his  journeys  to  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Quarter  Sessions  resembled  royal  pro- 
gresses. The  bells  of  every  parish  through  which  he 
passed  were  rung,  and  flowers  were  strewed  along  the 
road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  (A 
his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when 
compared  with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the 
Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the 
young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  can- 
vasser among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's 
Coffeehouse  as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe 
and  Aylesbury.    He  had  his  eye  on  every  boy  of  qua- 
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fit)r  who  came  of  age;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  such  a  chap. 

bty  to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy   L 

flatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art 
and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.    It  mattered 
not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports, 
the  dicebox  or  the  bottle.    Wharton  soon  foimd  out 
the  master  passion,  ofiered  sympathy,  advice  and  as- 
sistance, and,  while  seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of 
liis  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure  of  his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such 
spirit  and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his 
talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural, 
fer  too  leniently.  He  was  widely  known  by  the  very 
undeserved  appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious 
men,  Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison,  averted  their 
eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of  him, 
not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  vnth.  goodwill.  A  most 
ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  described 
Wharton  as  the  most  mysterious  of  human  beings, 
as  a  strange  compound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private 
depravity  and  public  virtue,  and  owned  himself  unable 
to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  principle  in 
every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as  true 
as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one 
faction,  more  than  half  redeemed  aU  Wharton's  faults, 
seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them  all. 
The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is 
expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by 
the  ablest  man  of  that  party ;  "  He  was  the  most  uni- 
versal villain  that  ever  I  knew."*  Wharton's  political 
adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried 
to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable 
temper,  dauntless  courage  and  consummate  skill  in 
fence,  his  life  would  have  been  a  short  one.  But 
neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  deprived  him  of  his 

♦  Swift's  note  on  Mackay's  Character  of  Wharton. 
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CHAP,    presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incomparable  swordsman; 

and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  opponents 
169s.  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  dueUists  of  Ins  time. 
His  friends  said  that  he  had  never  given  a  challenge, 
that  he  had  never  refused  one,  that  he  had  never  t<aken 
a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought  without  having 
his  antagonist's  life  at  his  mercy.* 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled 
each  other  so  little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert. 
They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert  during 
many  years.  They  more  than  once  rose  and  more  than 
once  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was 
dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may  have 
deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  having 
been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 
Chiefs  of  While  the  great  body  of  the  Wliigs  was,  under  these 
party  ^^"^  able  chiefs,  arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of 
a  regular  army,  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of  an  ill 
drilled  and  ill  officered  militia.  They  were  numerous ; 
and  they  were  zealous:  but  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had,  at  tliis  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tlie  name  of  Seymour  had  once  been 
great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its  influence. 
But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he 
had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  defending  all  that 
he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place,  vehemently  at- 
tacked. They  had  once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker, 
Trevor:  but  his  greediness,  impudence  and  venality 
were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentlemen, 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in 
the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real 
leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or  three  men  bred  in 

*  This  account  of  Montague  and  ever,  to  mention  particularly  the  very 
Wharton  1  have  collected  from  in-  curious  Life  of  Wharton  published 
numerable  sources.    I  ought,  how-    immediately  after  bis  death. 
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principles  diametricaUy  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  chap. 
had  carried  Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism, 
and  who  had  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Church-  i693. 
men,  but  as  more  than  half  Presbyterians.    Of  these 
men  the  most  eminent  were  two  great  Herefordshire 
squires,  Robert  Harley  and  Paul  Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history  of  nariey. 
three  reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence  which, 
at  a  great  crisis,  he  exercised  on  the  politics  of  all  Eu- 
rope, the  close  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  vnth  some  of 
the  greatest  Avits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  his  name  in  the  works  of  Smft,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot  and  Prior,  must  always  make  him  an  object 
of  interest.    Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all  men  the 
least  interesting.    There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast 
between  the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the 
very  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His  father. 
Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  commanded  a 
recent  under  Essex,  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been 
an  active  opponent  of  the  Court,  had  supported  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  had  harboured  dissenting  preachers,  had 
frequented  meetinghouses,  and  had  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  tliat,  at  the  time  of  the 
Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest, 
and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms.  When  the 
Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbay  towards  Lon- 
don, he  and  his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large 
Wlyof  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester,  and  evinced 
their  zeal  against  Popery  by  publicly  breaking  to  pieces, 
in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture 
which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after 
the  Convention  became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Harley 
was  sent  up  to  AYestminster  as  member  for  a  Cornish 
Wough.    His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been 
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CHAP,   expected  from  his  birth  and  education.    He  was  ^ 
Whig,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whi^^ 

1693.    Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscriptic^|^' 
of  the  Tories.    His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  tho^ 
members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ;  and,  ^ 
the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1690,  the  party  which  he  had  persecuted  made  great 
exertions  to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Conunoos. 
A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies 
of  the  Church;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much  eflfect 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of  them  could  obtain 
a  seat.    Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  pubUc 
life  of  a  man  whose  name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
was  inseparably  coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the 
acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every 
division  Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen 
who  held  his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence :  nor  was 
this  strange :  for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig 
of  the  old  pattern;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had 
always  been  8uj)posed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who 
watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse, 
and  who  was  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  CroTOi.    Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  pi-ofessecL 
to  be.    He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dy- 
nasty had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.    The  new  government  ought 
to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked  as  severely,  and 
supplied  as  sparingly  as  the  old  one.    Acting  on  these 
principles  he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with 
men  whose  principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
He  liked  to  thwart  the  King :  they  liked  to  thwart  the 
usurper :  the  consequence  was  that,  whenever  there  was 

*  Much  of  my  information  about  Edward  Harley,  younger  brother  of 
the  Harleys  I  have  derived  from  Robert.  A  copy  of  these  memoirs 
unpublished  memoirs  written  by    it  among  the  Macldntosh  MSS. 
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n  opportunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  Roundhead  ^j^' 
toyed  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  company  — — 
ritii  the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers.  ^^9^' 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among 
iliose  with  whom,  notAvithstanding  wide  differences  of 
opnion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his 
abilities.  His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He 
was  unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He 
oever  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  public 
wth  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
emained  a  tedious,  hesitating  and  confused  speaker.* 
[e  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an  orator.  His 
>untenance  was  heavy;  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat 
eformed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard 
ith  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind  was,  it  had  been 
saiduously  cultivated.  His  youth  had  been  studious; 
nd  to  the  last  he  continued  to  love  books  and  the  so- 
iety  of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired 
o  the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally 
mployed  hours  which  should  have  been  very  differ- 
mtly  spent  in  composing  verses  more  execrable  than 
he  beUman's.f  His  time  however  was  not  always  so 
ibsurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  industry  and 
iat  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a 

•    The   only   writer   who  has  send  trifling  verses  from  Court  to 

(raised  Harley's  oratory,  as  far  as  I  the  Scriblerus  Club  almost  every 

emember,  is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  day,  and  would  come  and  talk  idly 

loquent.     Swift  scribbled  in  the  with  them  almost  every  night 'even 

nargin,  "  A  great  lie."    And  cer-  when  his  all  was  at  stake/'  Some 

alnly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more  specimens  of  Harley's  poetry  are  in 

ban  justice  to  Harley.     "  That  print.   The  best,  1  think,  is  a  stanza 

ord"  said  Pope,     talked  of  busi-  which  he  made  on  his  own  fall  in 

less  in  so  confused  a  manner  that  1714 ;  and  bad  is  the  best, 
^ou  did  not  know  what  he  was  "  To  serve  with  love, 

iboutj  and  every  thing  he  went  to  And  shed  your  blood, 

tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way;  for  Approved  is  above; 

he  always  began  in  the  middle.*' —  But  here  below 

Spence's  Anecdotes.  examples  show 

t  "He  used,"  said  Pope,  "to  'Tis  fatal  to  be  gooil." 
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CHAP,   respectable  antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.    His  taste  led 
him  to  plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it  wa% 

169s.    only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that  any  nia^| 
could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
the  law  of  Parliament.    Having  few  rivals  in  this  l^,  1 
borious  and  unattractive  pursuit,  he  soon  began  to  be 
regarded  as  an  oracle  on  questions  of  form  and  privi- 
lege.   His  moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  hig 
influence.    He  had  indeed  great  vices;  but  they  were 
not  of  a  scandalous  kind.    He  was  not  to  be  corrupted 
by  money.    His  private  life  was  regular.    No  illicit 
amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  satirists.  Gam- 
bling he  held  in  aversion ;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
never  passed  White's,  then  the  favourite  haunt  of  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of  anger. 
His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily  with  claret 
was  hardly  considered^as  a  fault  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  knowledge,  his  gravity  and  his  independent  posi- 
tion gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House ;  and  even  his 
bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him. 
For  people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same  man 
can  unite  very  difierent  kinds  of  excellence.    It  is 
soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is  splendid  cannot 
be  solid,  that  what  is  clear  cannot  be  profound.  Very 
slowly  was  the  public  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a  great- 
master  of  political  science.    Montague  was  a  brilliant 
rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though  he  had  ten  time& 
Harley's  capacity  for  the  driest  parts  of  business,  wa3 
represented  by  detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pre- 
tender.   But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley's  dis- 
courses many  people  inferred  that  there  must  be  much 
substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  deep  read, 
deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitter  to 
direct  affairs  of  state  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the 
world.    This  character  he  long  supported  vnth  that 
cunning  which  is  frequently  found  in  company  with 
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ambitions  and  unquiet  mediocrity.    He  constantly  had,  chap 

e?en  with  his  best  firiends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  re-   1 

serve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  mo-  ^^9^- 
mentous  secret,  and  that  his  mind  was  labouring  with 
some  vast  design.  In  this  way  he  got  and  long  kept 
a  high  reputation  for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  re- 
putation had  made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of  the 
fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admirei^  began  to  find  out  that 
he  was  really  a  dull  puzzleheaded  man.* 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  gene- 
rally voting  with  the  Tories,  began  to  turn  Tory.  The 
change  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
bat  was  not  the  less  real.  He  early  began  to  hold  the 
Tory  doctrine  that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to 
a  maritime  war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  antipathy 
to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The  antipathy  to 
Dissenters,  which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
the  character,  came  much  later.  At  length  the  trans- 
formation was  complete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  con- 
venticles became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet 
to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early  breeding  would  now 
and  then  show  themselves;  and,  while  he  acted  after 
the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes  wrote  in  the  style 
of  Praise  God  Barebones.f 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.    His  Foley, 
history,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that  of 

*  The  character  of  Harley  is  to  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the 

be  collected  from  innumerahle  pane-  High  Church  mob,  he  says:  "My 

gyrics  and  lampoons ;  from  the  works  soul  has  been  among  lyons,  even  the 

tnd  the  priyate  correspondence  of  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears 

Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior  and  and  arrows,  and  their  tongues  sharp 

Bolingbroke,  and  from  multitudes  swords.    But  I  learn  how  good  it  is 

of  such  works  as  Ox  and  Bull,  the  to  wait  on  the  Lord^  and  to  possess 

High  German  Doctor,  and  The  His-  one's  soul  in  peace."    The  letter 

tory  of  Robert  Powell  the  Puppet  was  to  Carstairs.    I  doubt  whether 

Showman.  Harley  would  have  canted  thus  if 

t  In  a  letter  dated  Sept  12. 1709,  he  had  been  writing  to  Atlerbury. 
a  short  time  before  he  was  brought 

VOL.  IV.                         H  n 
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CHAP.  Harley :  but  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harlejr 

 L   both  in  parts  and  in  elevation  of  character.  He  was  the 

1693.    gon  of  Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great 
merit,  who,  having  begun  life  with  nothing,  had  created 
a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and  who  was  renowned  for 
his  spotless  integrity  and  his  munificent  charity.  The 
Foleys  were,  like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys,  Whigs 
and  Puritans.    Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  dose 
intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned 
with  warm  eulogy.    The  opinions  and  the  attachments 
of  Paul  Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But 
he,  like  Harley,  became,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of 
his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  might,  per- 
haps, like  Harley,  have  been  completely  metamorphosed 
into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly 
respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  education.  He 
was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
follow  the  law  as  a  profession ;  but  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  as  a  science.    His  morals  were  without  stain ; 
and  the  greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him 
was  that  he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterest- 
edness too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of 
being  thought  to  fawn  that  he  was  always  growling. 
Howe.         Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe, 
lately  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the 
loss  of  his  place,  turned  into  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Tories.    The  deserter  brought  to  the  party  which 
he  had  joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or 
semblance  of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but  much  parlia- 
mentary ability  of  a  low  kind,  much  spite  and  much 
impudence.    No  speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have 
had,  in  such  large  measure,  both  the  power  and  the  in- 
clination to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the 
Tory  party;  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as 
yet,  exercise  over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of 
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leaders.    For  they  still  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  chap. 


From  this  view  of  the  etate  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good 
reason  for  recommending  that  the  administration  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hesi- 
tated long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied  between 
the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those  parties  was  dis- 
posed to  question  his  title,  the  other  was  on  principle 
hostile  to  his  prerogative.  He  stiU  remembered  with* 
Uttemess  the  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of 
the  Convention  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the 
b^inning  of  1690;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  ob- 
structed the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who 
bad  called  him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangman.  He  had  • 
once,  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself 
Bpom  their  yoke ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on 
his  neck  again.  He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and 
Russell.  He  thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caer- 
marthen,  of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  dili- 
gence and  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland,  backed 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  1693  the  Parliament  Meeting  of 

*  The  anomalous  position  which  and  son,  are  engineers  under  the  late 

Harley  and  Foley  at  this  time  occu-  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and 

pied  is  noticed  in  the  Dialogue  be-  bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath  once 

tween  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  l693.  resolv'd  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Sey- 

Your  great  P.  Fo — y/'  says  the  mour  is  the  General  of  the  West 

Tory,  "  turns  cadet,  and   carries  Saxons.    Musgrave  had  been  Lieu« 

srms  under  the  General  of  the  West  tenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  reign 

Saxona.    The  two  Har — ys,  father  of  Charles  the  Second. 


1693. 
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CHAP,   met ;  and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  began,,  Wil- 

  liam  from  the  throne  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  neces- 

1698.    sity  of  making  a  great  exertion  to  arrest  the  progress 
m^nu'         France  on  the  Continent.    During  the  last  cam- 
paign, he  said,  she  had,  on  every  point,  had  a  supe- 
riority of  force ;  and  it  had  therefore  been  found  im- 
possible to  cope  with  her.    His  allies  had  promised  to 
increase  their  armies;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Com* 
mons  would  enable  hhn  to  do  the  same.* 
Debates        The  Conmions  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  King's 
S^aimrs-  speech  into  consideration.     The  miscarriage  of  tiie 
carriages.  '  Smyma  fleet  was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The 
cry  for  inquiry  was  universal :  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  two  parties  raised  that  cry  for  very  dififerent  rea- 
sons.   Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He 
declared  that  the  disasters  of  the  sunmier  could  not,  in 
his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  and  imbe- 
cility of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  naval  administra- 
tion.   There  must  have  been  treason.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest 
squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the 
whole  coast  of  his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne 
unprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.    He  must 
have  been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with 
a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.    As  there  had 
been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there  had  been  inca- 
pacity in  others.    The  State  was  ill  served.    And  then 
the  orator  pronounced  a  warm  panegjrric  on  his  friend 
Soraers.    "  Would  that  all  men  in  power  would  follow 
the  example  of  my  Lord  Keeper!    If  all  patronage 
were  bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as  his, 
we  should  not  see  the  public  offices  filled  with  men  who 
draw  salaries  and  perform  no  duties."    It  was  moved 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Commons  would 
support  their  Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay  of 
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V  Lagos."*    The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  directed  to  chap. 
m  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence.  The 
m  King  sent  down  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  be- 
m  Jwre  the  Committee  of  Council  which  Mary  had  ap- 
1  pcnnted  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey 
I   merchants.    The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were 
I   called  in  and  interrogated.    Rooke,  though  too  ill  to 
I    stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and 
I    there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The 
■I    Whigs  soon  thought  that  sufficient  ground  had  been 
laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the  naval  administration, 
and  moved  a  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacherous  mis- 
management.   That  there  had  been  mismanagement 
could  not  be  disputed;  but  that  there  had  been  foul 
play  had  certainly  not  been  proved.    The  Tories  pro- 
posed that  the  word  "treacherous"  should  be  omitted. 
A  division  took  place;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their 
point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
three.    Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.f 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but 
not  who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  fol- 
lowed. The  Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Kille- 
grew  and  Delaval,  who  were  Tories:  the  Tories  did 
their  best  to  make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Victualling  Department,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  always 
been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes  of  censure  drawn 
in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name. 
A  resolution  clearing  the  Victualling  Office  was  pro- 
posed by  Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two 
days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  two.  J  But  when  the  victorious  party  brought 
forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals,  the  Tories 
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CHAP,  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country,  and,  after 
a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near 
1693.  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only 
a  hundred  and  sixty  one.  Another  attack  was  made  a 
few  days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes  were 
a  hundred  and  eighty  five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and 
seventy  five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton 
was  on  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority.* 
RuBseii         In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly 

First  Lord  • 

of  the  Ad-  "^ith  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of 
miraity.  ^jjg  naval  administration  had  indeed  escaped  impeach- 
ment :  but  the  escape  had  been  so  narrow  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  King  to  employ  them  any  longer. 
The  advice  of  Sunderland  prevailed.  A  new  Commis- 
sion of  Admiralty  was  prepared;  and  Russell  was 
named  First  Lord.  He  had  already  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Retirement  His  clcvatiou  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham 
of  Netting-  gjjQ^^  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to 
see  men  who  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to 
each  other  holding  high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the 
relation  between  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  charge  of  what  would 
now  be  called  the  War  Department,  was  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature  that  the  public  service  could  not  be  well  con- 
ducted without  cordial  cooperation  between  them ;  and 
between  Nottingham  and  Russell  such  cooperation  was 
not  to  be  expected.  "  I  thank  you,"  William  said  to 
Nottingham,  for  your  services.  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only  from  necessity 
that  I  part  with  you."  Nottingham  retired  with  dig- 
nity. Though  a  very  honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office 
much  richer  than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before. 
What  were  then  considered  as  the  legitimate  emolu- 
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msktB  of  his  place  were  great :  he  had  sold  Kensington  chap: 
House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large  sum;  and  he  had  pro- 
bably,  after  the  fiishion  of  that  time,  obtained  for  himself  ^^93 
some  lucratave  grants.    He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in 
pnrohamiig  land.    He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies 
meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit 
means.    He  was  perfectly  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of 
an  inquiry.    He  would  not,  as  some  ministers  had 
done,  place  his  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice 
flf  his  country.    He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He 
would  invest  nothing  in  foreign  fiinds.    His  property 
r   should  all  be  such  as  could  be  readily  discovered  and 
seized.* 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  Shrew»- 
delivered  up  remained  in  the  royal  closet.    To  dispose 
of  them  proved  no  easy  matter.    They  were  offered  to 
Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest 
in  the  King's  favour :  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  further  importunity,  retired  into 
the  country.    There  he  soon  received  a  pressing  letter 
from  Elizabeth  Villiers.    This  lady  had,  when  a  girl, 
inspired  William  with  a  passion  which  had  caused 
much  scandal  and  much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court 
of  the  Hague.    Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not 
to  her  personal  charms, — for  it  tasked  all  the  art  of 
Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  canvass, — not  to 
those  talents  which  peculiarly  belong  to  her  sex,  —  for 
she  did  not  excel  in  playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are 
remarkably  deficient  in  feminine  ease  and  grace,  —  but 
to  powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake  the 
cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen.    To  the  end 
of  her  life  great  politicians  sought  her  advice.  Even 
Swift,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of  her  contem- 
poraries, pronounced  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more 
than  once  sate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from 
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^'HAP.    two  in  tlie  afternoon  till  near  midnight.*    By  degrees  m 

 L    the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquered  the  first  place  ■ 

1693.    in  her  husband's  affection.    But  he  still,  in  difficult  con*  ■ 
junctures,  frequently  applied  to  Elizabeth  Villiers  for  ■ 
advice  and  assistance.  She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  M 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  not  to  throw  away  the  ■ 
opportunity  of  uniting  the  Whig  party  for  ever.  Whar-  1 
ton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the  same  effect.   Iix  reply  came 
flimsy  and  unmeaning  excuses :  "  I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
court  life :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  requires  much 
exertion :  I  do  not  quite  agree  Avith  any  party  in  the  State: 
in  short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world:  I  want  to  travel:  I 
want  to  see  Spain."   These  were  mere  pretences.  Had 
Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would  have  said 
that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  false  to  the  cause  of  ! 
that  Revolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  ] 
that  he  had  entered  into  engagements  of  which  he  re-  i 
pented,  but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate 
himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under  those  engage- 
ments, he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  existing  government.   Marlborough,  Godolphin  and 
Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  corresponding 
with  one  King  while  holding  office  under  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marlborough, 
Godolphin  and  Russell,  a  conscience,  a  conscience  which 
indeed  too  often  failed  to  restrain  him  from  doing 
wrong,  but  which  never  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  the  King  had  planned 
wxre  not  carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the 
session.  Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the  tw^o  Houses 
had  been  highly  interesting  and  important. 
Debates        Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the 

♦  See  the  Journal  to  Stella,  lii.  time  by  Elizabeth  Villiers,  Wharton, 

liii.  Iix.  Ixi.;  and  Lady  Orkney's  Russell   and   Shrewsbury,  in  the 

Letters  to  Swift  Shrewsbury  Correspondence. 
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nmons  was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  chap. 
lia;  and  the  charter  which  had  just  been  granted  to 
e  Old  Company  was  laid  before  them.    They  would  i693. 
x)bably  have  been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  ar-  ^^"^4^^^ 
angement,  which,  in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  lodia. 
irhich  they  had  themselves  suggested  not  many  months 
before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted  with  prudence.  But 
the  Directors,  from  the  day  on  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  charter,  had  persecuted  the  interlopers 
without  mercy,  and  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  persecute  interlopers  in  the  Eastern  Seas, 
and  another  to  persecute  them  in  the  port  of  London. 
Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against  the  private 
trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England.    If  harsh  things 
were  done,  the  English  did  not  see  them  done,  and  did 
not  hear  of  them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  West- 
minster who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been  wrong 
in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton.    With  incredible 
rashness  the  Directors  determined,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fate  of  their  Company  was  in  the  balance,  to 
give  the  people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  the  most 
odious  features  of  the  monopoly.    Some  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship  named  the 
Redbridge,    Her  crew  was  numerous,  her  cargo  of 
immense  value.    Her  papers  had  been  made  out  for 
Alicant:  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
she  was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    She  was  stopped  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  help 
of  the  Lord  President.    Every  day  that  she  lay  in  the 
Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners.  The 
indignation  in  the  City  was  great  and  general.  The 
Company  maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the 
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CHAP,   monopoly  the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily  fol- 
lowed.    The  public  turned  the  argument  round,  and, 

169s.  being  firmly  convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal, 
drew  the  inference  that  the  monopoly  must  be  illegal 
too.  The  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  the  Parlia- 
ment met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first  question 
on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength 
was  the  choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old 
Company  proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and 
subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child,  and  carried 
their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty  eight  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  six.  The  Committee  proceeded  to  inquire 
by  what  authority  the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped. 
One  of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  deny  that 
the  ship  had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade. 
"  It  is  no  sin  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered,  "  to  trade 
with  India;  and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am 
restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Papillon  reported 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention  of 
the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The  question  was  then 
put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the  Conunittee. 
The  friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a  second 
division,  and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy 
one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  had 
equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohi- 
bited by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Old  Company,  sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority, 
sufiered  the  motion  to  pass  without  a  division.f 
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i  .  This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  9^^^- 

I  t\ie  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  unset-   

I  tied  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.    It  has  ever  since  been  held  ^^9^* 
I  to  be  the  sound  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the 
J  whole  legislature  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  so- 

dety  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 

the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  'majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint  stock  and 
a  monopoly.    It  might  therefore  have  been  expected 
-fcliat  the  resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
±lie01d  Company  would  have  been  immediately  followed 
l>y  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New  Company. 
TSo  such  law,  however,  was  passed.    The  Old  Company, 
Plough  not  strong  enough  to  defend  its  own  privileges, 
^Wtt  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to  prevent 
tie  rival  association  from  obtaining  similar  privileges. 
The  consequence  was  that,  during  some  years,  there 
^^'as  nominally  a  free  trade  with  India.    In  fact,  the 
trade  still  lay  under  severe  restrictions.    The  private 
I    adventurer  found  indeed  no  difficulty  in  sailing  from 
f    England :  but  his  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever 
vhen  he  had  turned  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  What- 
ever respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London,  such  a 
vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much  less  regarded 
than  a  private  letter  from  Child;  and  Child  stiU  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  battle  with  unbroken  spirit.  He 
sent  out  to  the  factories  of  the  Company  orders  that 
no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the  intruders.  For 
the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  he  ex- 
pressed the  bitterest  contempt.     "  Be  guided  by  my 
instructions,"  he  wrote,  "  and  not  by  the  nonsense  of 
a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who  have  hardly  wit 
enough  to  manage  their  own  private  affairs,  and  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  questions  of  trade."  It 
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CHAP,  appears  that  his  directions  were  obeyed.  Every  where 
in  the  East,  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant 
1693.  of  the  Company  and  the  independent  merchant  waged 
war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and 
tried  by  every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment against  each  other.* 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.    In  the  first  week  of 
the  session,  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason,  a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Bill  for  the     NoHc  of  thcse  bills  bccamc  a  law.    The  first  passed 
5^^?Iiai8^n        Commons,  but  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
cases  of     Peers.    William  took  so  much  interest  in  the  question 
reason,    ^j^^^      came  dowu  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his 
crown  and  robes,  but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  sate  through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second 
reading.    Caermarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which 
the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and  entreat-ed  his 
brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment^  impunity  to 
traitors.    He  was  powerfully  supported  by  tAvo  eminent, 
orators,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  un-* 
courtly  side  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  ses* 
sion,  showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave.  Marlborough, 
Rochester  and  Nottingham  spoke  for  the  bill :  but  the 
general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  divide.    It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were  not  the 
reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.    The  Peers 
were  fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward :  they  knew  that  the  Lower 
House  was  as  fully  determined  not  to  pass  such  a 
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clause;  and  they  thought  it  better  that  what  must  chap. 
happen  at  last  should  happen  speedily,  and  without  a 
quarrel.*  1693. 
The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  cal-  Triennial 

"Rill 

dilations  of  the  best  informed  politicians  of  that  time, 
and  may  therefore  well  seem  extraordinary  to  us. 
Daring  the  recess,  that  bill  had  been  described  in 
numerous  pamphlets,  written  for  the  most  part  by  per- 
sons zealous  for  the  Revolution  and  for  popular  prin* 
ciples  of  government,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the 
universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  State.  On 
the  first,  second  and  third  readings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  no  division  took  place.    The  Whigs  were 
enthusiastic.    The  Tories  seemed  to  be  acquiescent.  It 
was  understood  that  the  King,  though  he  had  used  his 
Veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  of 
offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their  wishes.  But 
Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had 
matured,  after  deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  moment, 
snatched  the  victory  from  his  adversaries,  when  they 
were  most  secure.    When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill 
in  his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  it  should 
pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  forty  six,  the  Ayes 
only  a  himdred  and  thirty  six.f    Some  eager  Whigs 

*  The  bill  I  foand  in  the  Ar-  milage  expected  that  the  bill  would 

chiTes  of  the  Lords.    Its  history  I  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would 

learned  from  the  Journals  of  the  not  be  withheld.    On  November  ^  J. 

two  Houses,  from  a  passage  in  the  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  II 

Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  and  paroist  dans  toute  la  chambre  beau- 

from  two  letters  to  the  States  Gre-  coup  de  passion  k  faire  passer  ce 

neral,  both  dated  on  ^^-^  1694,  bil."    On  he  says  that  the 

the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  division  on  the  passing     n'a  pas 

Lords.    One  of  these  letters  is  from  causd  une  petite  surprise.     l\  est 

Van  Citten ;  the  other,  which  con-  difficile  d*avoir  un  point  fixe  sur  les 

tains  fuller  information,  is  from  id^  qu'on  peut  se  former  des  emo- 

L'Hermitasre.  tions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  28.  quelquefois  de  grandes  chaleurs  qui 

1693 ;   Grey's  Debates.     L*IIer-  semblent  devoir  tout  enflammer,  et 
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CHAP,   flattered  themseh  es  that  their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a 
surprise,  and  might  be  retrieved.    Within  three  dsySj 

1^93.  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  restless  man 
in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper  House  a 
bill  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  had  so 
strangely  miscarried  in  the  Lower.  The  Peers  passed 
this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and  sent  it  down  to  the 
Commons.  But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no  favour. 
Many  members,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  tha 
interference  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the  elective 
branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one  which  especialljr 
belongs  to  us :  we  have  considered  it :  we  have  come  to 
a  decision ;  and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  most  indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon 
us  to  reverse  that  decision.  The  question  now  is, 
not  whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be 
limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment 
to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  rescind,  at  their 
bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago.  The  ani- 
mosity with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded 
was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour. 
The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  "  to  hold  a 
Parliament."  This  definition  was  scrutinised  with  ex- 
treme jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very 
little  reason,  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of 
the  nobility. .  It  appears,  from  the  scanty  and  obscure 
fragments  of  the  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  bitter  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  general  con- 
duct, both  political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old 
Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill  humour  which  many 

qui,  peu  de  tems  apr^s,  8*evaporent."    asserted  in  the  once  celebrated  Hush 
That  Seymour  was  the  chief  ma-    Money  pamphlet  of  that  year, 
nager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
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gentlemen  showed.  "  It  is  true/'  he  said,  "  that  we  chap. 
ought  to  be  dissolved :  but  it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own, 
that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  disso-  1^93. 
lution.  The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved: 
but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would 
not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them."  The  bill  was  re- 
'  jected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety  seven  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  diflTering  very  little  from  the  Place  Place  bul 
Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  twelve  months  before, 
passed  easily  through  the  Commons.   Most  of  the  Tories 
supported  it  warmly ;  and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture 
to  oppose  it.    It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came 
liack  completely  changed.    As  it  had  been  originally 
drawn,  it  provided  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monSy  elected  after  the  first  of  January  1694,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  Ms  seat,  and  of  being  incapable  of  sitting 
again  in  the  same  Parliament.    The  Lords  had  added 
the  words,  "unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."    These  words,  few  as 
they  were,  suflSced  to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine  tenths  of 
its  efl&cacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.    It  was  most 
desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  func- 
tionaries should  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  most  undesirable  that  the  heads  of  the  great 
executive  departments  should  be  kept  out  of  that 
House.    The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both 
to  those  who  ought  and  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  admitted.    It  very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries 

*  Common t'  Joarnals ;   Grey's  States  General,  Dec.       I69S.  As 

Debates.     The  engrossed  copy  of  to  the  numbers  on  the  division^  I 

this  Bill  went  down  to  the  House  of  have  followed  the  Journals.  But 

Commons  tnd  is  lost.    The  original  in  Grey*s  Debates,  and  in  the  letters 

draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Ar-  of  Van   Citters  and  L' Hermitage, 

chives  of  the  Lords.    That  Mon-  the  minority  is  said  to  have  been 

mouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  172. 
from  a  letter  of  L* Hermitage  to  the 
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CHAP,   of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  l>ut 

  it  let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Licenses 

169s.    and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receivers,  Surveyors,  ■ 
Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the  Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  4 
Cheque,  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  ' 
Great  Wardrobe.    So  little  did  the  Conunons  un(ie^ 
stand  what  they  were  about  that,  after  framing  a  law, 
in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view  most 
beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
transformed  into  a  law  quite  harmless  and  almost  use- 
less.   They  agreed  to  the  amendment ;  and  nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
withheld,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  withheld, 
if  William  had  known  how  unimportant  the  bill  now 
was.  But  he  understood  the  question  as  little  as  the 
Commons  themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined 
that  they  had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of  the 
royal  power ;  and  he  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limitation.  He  wasK. 
encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had  hithertc^ 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on 
his  prerogative.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which 
quartered  the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  revenue ;  and 
the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the  Triennial 
Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  rejecting  two 
Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that  he  had  done  well. 
He  ought,  however,  to  have  considered  that,  on  both 
these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his  refusal  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these  occasions, 
therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to 
grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The  case  was  now 
very  diflFerent.  The  principal  business  of  the  session 
was  hardly  begun :  estimates  Avere  still  under  consider- 
ation :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending ;  and,  if  the 
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Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  the  consequences  chap. 
might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether  Kiys. 
he  had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination 
wems  to  have  taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the 
leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Clerk  had  pro- 
claimed that  the  King  and  Queen  would  consider  of  the 
Un  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon  as  the 
Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and 
tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed. 
All  committees  were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  House  would,  early  the  next  morning,  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  morn- 
ing came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the 
Court  of  Requests.  All  members  Avho  could  be  found 
were  brought  into  the  House.  That  none  might  be  able 
to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  back  door  was  locked,  and 
the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  strangers  were  ordered 
to  retire,  AVith  these  solemn  preparations  began  a  sit- 
ting which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the  first 
sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament.  High  words  were 
uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  govemment.  Its  friends,, 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
Conunons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal  favour^ 
hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone 
seems  to  have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though 
high  in  office  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that 
there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors  in  whom 
the  representatives  of  the  people  could  confide.  Har- 
ky,  Foley  and  Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them. 
A  resolution,  affinning  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  Avere  public  enemies,  w^as  carried 
^yith  only  two  or  thr(?c  Noes.    Harlcy,  after  reminding 

•  VOL.  IV.  I  1 
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CHAP,  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as  the 
King  liad  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majestj  refused  them 

iC}93.  redress,  they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual^  with  a 
Humble  Address,  but  with  a  Representation.  Some 
members  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address  :  but  they  were  overruled;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Representation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and,  when  the  House  met 
again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided. 
The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jaco- 
bites had,  during  the  last  forty  eight  hours,  expressed 
with  their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed 
the  Wliigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members 
too  were  frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fully 
determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion. Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  successful :  for 
a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever,  would,  at  that 
moment,  have  been  a  higlily  popular  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative. The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  Avell  known, 
were  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared 
comparatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tor}' 
members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted  against  the 
Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  run  the 
risks  of  a  general  election.  When  the  Representation 
which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was  read, 
it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  iVfter  being  recom- 
mitted, shortened  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the 
whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and  gentle  ; 
but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons 
that  he  remembered  with  gratitude  the  support  which 
he  had  on  many  occasions  received  from  them,  that  he 
should  always  consider  their  advice  as  most  valuable, 
and  that  he  should  look  on  counsellors  who  might  at- 
tempt to  raise  dissension  between  him  and  his  Parlia- 
ment as  his  enemies  :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
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itfed  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a  prDmise  that  he  would  not  chap 

ose  it  agiun.   

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into 
ocmsideration.    Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that 
the  King's  answer  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to 
tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to 
make  a  second  representation  pressing  His  Majesty  to 
explain  himself  more  distinctly.    But  by  this  time  there 
WHS  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly.  The 
HTiigs  had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay,  but 
irere  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  conflict.  Wharton, 
jRussell  and  Littleton  maintained  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said.    "  Do 
you  wish,"  said  Littleton,  "to  make  sport  for  your 
enemies  ?    There  is  no  Avant  of  them.    They  besiege 
our  very  doors.    We  read,  as  we  come  through  the 
lobby,  in  the  face  and  gestures  of  every  nonjuror  whom 
we  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has 
arisen  between  us  and  the  King.    That  should  be 
enough  for  us.    We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting 
rightly  when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  confound 
the  hopes  of  traitors."    The  House  divided.  Harley 
was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on  the  other.  Only 
eighty  eight  voted  with  Harley,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  nine  with  Wharton.    The  Whigs  were  so  much 
elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of  them  wished  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious 
answer:  but  they  were  restrained  by  Aviser  men.    "  We 
have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  de- 
bates," said  a  leader  of  the  party.    "  Let  us  get  to 
Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.    The  best  fonn 
which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right 
to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which 
he  ever  engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch 
Embassy  the  rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had 
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CHAP,  been  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion 

  there  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the  whole 

169s.  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  by  his  conduct-* 
Biu  for  the  Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry 
Mtion*of  feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the 
j^JJ^  same  time,  under  consideration.  On  the  sixth  of  Decern* 
tants.  ber,  a  Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants.  Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a 
bill  were  not  wanting.  Great  numbers  of  people,  emi- 
nently industrious  and  intelligent,  firmly  attached  to 
our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of  our  deadly  enemies, 
were  at  that  time  without  a  country.  Among  the 
Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French 
King  were  many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in 
letters,  in  arts  and  in  sciences  ;  and  even  the  humblest 
refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe. 
With  French  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German 
Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  I^ondon, 
swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who  had  once 
been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manheim,  or 
who  had  cultivated  vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  A  statesman  might  well  think 
that  it  would  be  at  once  generous  and  politic  to  invite 
to  the  English  shores  and  to  incorporate  wdth  the  Eng- 
lish people  emigrants  so  unfortunate  and  so  respect- 
able. Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence  could  not 
fail  to  enrich  any  land  which  should  afford  them  an 
asylum  ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  man- 

♦  The  bill  is  in  the  Archives  of  L'Hermitage.  I  think  it  clear  from 
the  Lonh.  Its  history  I  have  col-  Grey's  Debates  that  a  speech  which 
lectcd  from  the  Journals,  from  Grey's  L'Hermitage  attributes  to  a  name- 
Debates,  and  from  the  highly  inte-  less  "  quelq'un  **  was  made  by  Sir 
resting  letters  of  Van  Citters  and  Thomas  Littleton. 
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folly  defend  the  country  of  their  adoption  against  him  chap. 

whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the  country  of 

their  birth.  169s. 
The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division. 

6ut,  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  be  committed, 
there  was  a  debate  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech 
was  most  liberally  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor 
Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently 
meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants  or 
German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who  would  be 
Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a  head, 
and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the  De- 
claration against  Transubstantiation  in  England  as  to 
trample  on  the  Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come 
over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  public 
office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge  the 
beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually 
repealed.  Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from 
the  Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zea- 
landers  and  Hollanders  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own 
sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  service  of 
the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets  of 
his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the 
character  of  a  native,  would,  as  soon  as  a  pressgang 
appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The 
intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corporation.  They 
would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the  Royal  Exchange. 
They  would  buy  the  hereditary  woods  and  halls  of 
our  country  gentlemen.  Already  one  of  the  most  noi- 
some of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs 
had  made  their  appearance  even  in  the  royal  chambers. 
Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's  without  being  dis- 
gusted by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Batavian  marshes 
croaking  all  round  him  :  and  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested  by  the 
loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

^  I  I  3 
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CHAP.  The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for 

1693.  Bristol,  a  coarseminded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if 
he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  non- 
juror. Two  years  before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he 
had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with 
gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  sworn 
allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.*  He  now  concluded  a  savage 
invective  by  desiring  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would 
open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odious  roll  of  parch- 
ment, which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the 
birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated  with 
proper  contumely.  "  Let  us  first,"  he  said,  "  kick  the 
bill  out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners 
out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  himdred  and  sixty  three  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  eight.f  But  the  minority  was  zealous  and 
pertinacious  ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver. 
Knight's  speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive, 
soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  circulated  by  the  post,  or  dropped 
in  the  streets ;  and  such  was  the  strengtli  of  national 
prejudice  that  too  many  persons  read  this  ribaldry 
with  assent  and  admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was 
produced  in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak 
of  indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the  impudent 
and  savage  nature  of  the  orator.  Finding  himself  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  expelled  and  sent  to  prison,^ 
he  apologized,  and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper 
which  purported  to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  escaped  with  iaipunity  :  but  his  speech  was  voted 
false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  was  burned  by  the 

♦  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Sep-  f  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  4. 
tember  I69I.  lf)9J. 
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hangman  in  Palace  Yard.    The  bill  which  had  caufied  chap. 
all  tiiis  ferment  was  prudently  suffered  to  drop.* 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial  i6'9S. 
questions  of  grave  importance.  The  estimates  for  the  year  Supply. 
1694  were  enormous.  The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the 
regular  army,  already  the  greatest  regular  army  that 
England  had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons, 
eight  of  horse,  and  twenty  five  of  infantry.  The  whole 
number  of  men,  officers  included,  would  thus  be  in- 
creased to  about  ninety  four  thousand.f  Cromwell, 
while  holding  down  three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and 
making  vigorous  war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America, 
had  never  had  two  thirds  of  the  military  force  which 
William  now  thought  necessary.  The  great  body  of 
the  Tories,  headed  by  three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley 
and  Howe,  opposed  any  augmentation.  The  great  body 
of  the  Whigs,  headed  by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would 
have  granted  all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  dis- 
cussions, and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  demanded.  The  House  allowed  him  four 
new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of 
infantry.  The  whole  number  of  troops  voted  for  the 
year  amounted  to  eighty  three  thousand,  the  charge  to 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ordnance.J 

*  Of  the  Naturalisation  Bill  no       t  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  5. 
copy,  I  believe  exists.    The  history 

of  that  bill  will  be  found  in  the       J  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  20. 

Journals.     From  Van  Citters  and  and  22.  l69§.    The  Journals  did 

L'Hermitage   we  learn   less   than  not  then  contain  any  notice  of  the 

might  have  been  expected  on  a  sub-  divisions  which  took  place  when  the 

ject  which  must  have  been  interest-  House  was  in  committee.  There 

ing  to  Dutch  statesmen.    Knight's  was  only  one  division  on  the  army 

speech  will  be  found  among   the  estimates  of  this  year,  when  the 

Somers  Papers.    He  is  described  by  mace  was  on  the  table.    That  di- 

his  brother  Jacobite,  Roger  North,  as  vision  was  on  the  question  whether 

''a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  inte-  60,000/.  or  147>000/.  should  be 

grity  and  loyalty  a?  ever  the  city  of  granted  for  hospitals  and  conkin- 

Bristol  was  honoured  with."  gencies.    The  Whigs  carrwd  the 
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[  cu AP.  The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly ;  for 
t  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime 

1693-  ascendency  of  England  ought  to  be  maintained  at  any 
cost.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for 
paying  the  arrears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for 
the  expenses  of  the  year  1694.* 
Ways  and  The  Commous  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways 
^J^.  •  and  Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shil- 
loaa.  lings  in  the  pound;  and  by  this  simple  but  powerfiil 
machinery  about  two  millions  were  raised  with  certainty 
and  despatch.f  A  poll  tax  was  imposed.  J  Stamp 
duties  had  long  been  among  the  fiscal  resources  of 
Holland  and  France,  and  had  existed  here  during  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been  suf- 
fered to  expire.  They  were  now  revived;  and  they 
have  ever  since  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  State. §  The  hackney  coaches  of  the 
capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westmin- 
ster Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.  (|  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  expedients,  there  was  still  a  large 
deficiency ;  and  it  was  again  necessar}'  to  borrow.  A 
new  duty  on  salt  and  some  other  imposts  of  less  im- 
portance were  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  a  loan. 
On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised 
by  a  lotter)",  but  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely  any 
thing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a 
later  period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided 
into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  ix)unds  each. 
The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be  twenty  shillings 
annually,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  per  cent,  during  six- 
larger  sum  by  184  votes  to  120.  %  ^'a^-  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  14. 
Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  ma-  §  Sut.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  21.; 
jority,  Foley  for  the  minority.  Narcissus  LutlreH's  Diary. 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25.       ||  Stat.  5  &c  6  W.  &  M.  c.  22.; 
l69?»  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary, 

t  Sut.  5  W.  &  M.  c.  1. 
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teen  years.  But  ten  per  cent  for  sixteen  years  was  chap. 
not  a  bait  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An 
additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists. 
On  one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest 
was  to  be  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty  nine  fortieths. 
Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  arrangements  for  the  drawing  of 
the  tickets  were  made  by  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two  fortunes,  had 
been  glad  to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace.  His 
duties  were  to  caU  the  odds  when  the  Court  played  at 
hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  decide  any 
dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling  green  or  at 
the  gammg  table.  He  was  emmently  skiUed  in  the 
business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made 
such  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in 
very  costly  speculations,  and  was  then  covering  the 
ground  round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was 
probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  con- 
sulted about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in 
the  Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gambler  by  pro- 
fession.* 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was 
obtained.  But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with 
the  estimated  expenditure.  The  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, he  might  not  easily  have  induced  the  Commons 
to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and  vigorous  mind, 
appeared  to  have  advantages,  both  commercial  and 
political,  more  important  than  the  immediate  relief  to 

• 

*  Stat.  5  W.  &  M.  c.  7.;  Evelyn's  several  editions  of  Chamberlayne's 
Diary,  Oct.  5.  Nov.  22.  I694.;  A  State  of  England.  His  name  fre- 
Poem  on  Squire  Neale's  Projects ;  quently  appears  in  the  London  Ga- 
Malcolm's  History  of  London,  zette,  as,  for  example,  on  July ^28. 
Neale's  functions  are  described  in  1684. 
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CHAP,   the  finances.    He  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the 
^     wants  of  the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a 
1694.    great  institution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
T^Bank  ccntury  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish,  and  which  he 
land.        lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all  vicissitudes,  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  dangerous  times, 
of  the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living  who 
could  remember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single 
banking  house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had  his  own  strong 
box  in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was 
presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses 
on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth  had 
produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of  labour. 
Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  new 
mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money  had  come  mto 
fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class 
of  agents  arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of 
the  commercial  houses.  This  new  branch  of  business 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  were 
accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
who  had  vaults  in  which  great  masses  of  bullion  could 
lie  secure  from  fire  and  from  robbei*s.  It  was  at  the 
shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  aU  the 
payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders  gave  and 
received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  \\^thout  much 
opposition  and  clamour.  Oldfashioned  merchants  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years 
before,  had  confined  themselves  to  their  proper  functions, 
and  had  made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls 
and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by 
selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out  for 
the  Continent,  had  become  the  treasurers,  and  were  fast 
becoming  the  masters,  of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers, 
it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned 
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by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other  men.  chap. 
If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave  who  kept  the  cash 
became  an  alderman:  if  they  turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  1694. 
who  furnished  the  cash  became  a  bankrupt.  On  the 
other  side  the  conveniences  of  the  modem  practice  were 
set  forth  in  animated  language.  The  new  system,  it 
was  said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two  clerks, 
seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what,  under  the  old 
^stem,  must  have  been  done  by  twenty  clerks  in 
twenty  different  establishments.  A  goldsmith's  note 
might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a  morning;  and 
thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the 
Exchange,  did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a 
thousand  guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tills,  some 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars,  and  some  in 
Tower  Street 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  mur- 
muring against  the  innovation  gave  way  and  conformed 
to  the  prevailing  usage.  The  last  person  who  held 
out,  strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in 
1680,  after  residmg  many  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  London,  nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more 
than  the  practice  of  making  payments  by  drawing  bills 
on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on  Change 
without  being  followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths, 
who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
serving  him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his  friends 
asked  where  he  kept  his  cash.  "  Where  should  I  keep 
it,"  he  asked,  "but  in  my  own  house  ?"  With  difficulty 
he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were  called. 
Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke,  and  some 
of  his  customers  suffered  severely.    Dudley  North  lost 

•  Sec,  for  example^  the  Mystery  swer  published  in  tlie  same  year, 

of  the  Newfashioned  Goldsmiths  or  See  also  England's  Glory   in  the 

Brokers^  I676;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  great  Improvement  by  Banking  and 

Joab  in  all  Uiis  ?  I676 ;  and  an  an-  Trade^  16'94. 
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CHAP,  only  fifty  pounds:  but  this  loss  confirmed  him  in  his 
dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.    It  was  in 

169*.  vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to 
return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  themselves 
a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  against  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  advantages  of  the  modem  system  were 
felt  every  hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  of  London ; 
and  people  were  no  more  disposed  to  relinquish  those 
advantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which  occurred  at 
long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building  houses  for 
fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships  for  fear  of  hurri- 
canes. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  man  who, 
as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from  all  the  merchants 
of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice, 
have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  merchants  of  his 
time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  adhered  to  an  an- 
cient mode  of  doing  business,  long  after  the  dullest  and 
most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for 
one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  im- 
portant trade,  than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnest- 
ness the  question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
erect  a  national  bank.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  national  bank :  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that 
trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies;  and  banking 
really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  carried 
on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society  as  by 
an  individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long  been  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint  George 
at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense 
wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establish- 
ments, the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  pros- 

♦  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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perity  which  they  had  created,  their  stability,  tried  chap. 
by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof 
against  all,  were  favourite  topics.  The  bank  of  Saint  1694. 
George  had  nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It 
had  begun  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans 
before  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama 
had  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Emperor  was 
reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Mahomedan  Sul- 
tan was  reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a 
Republic,  when  Holland  obeyed  a  hereditary  Prince. 
All  these  things  had  been  changed.  New  continents 
and  new  oceans  had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at 
Constantinople :  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada :  Florence 
had  its  hereditary  Prince:  Holland  was  a  Republic: 
but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still  receiving  deposits 
and  making  loans.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  little 
more  than  eighty  years  old  :  but  its  solvency  had  stood 
severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  when  the 
whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by  the  French 
armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Stadthouse,  there  was  one  place  where,  amidst  the 
general  consternation  and  confusion,  tranquillity  and 
order  were  still  to  be  found;  and  that  place  was  the 
Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as 
great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of 
Amsterdam  ?  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  several  plans  were  proposed,  examined, 
attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers  maintained 
that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  management 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.*  After  the  Re- 
volution the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  animation 
before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  the 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corpo-    in  London,  more  Useful  and  Safe 
ration  Credit;  or  a  Bank  of  Credit^    than  Money, 
made  Current  hy  Common  Conient 
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CHAP,    breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A 
crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of 

1694-  a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed 
on  the  government.  Preeminently  conspicuous  anobong 
the  political  mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen 
every  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projectors 
worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that  Academy  which 
Gulliver  found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that  the 
one  cure  for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land 
Bank.  A  Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  niiracles 
such  as  had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel,  miracles 
exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower  of 
manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes;  and  yet  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  full  to  overflowing.  There  would, 
be  no  poor  rates:  for  there  would  be  no  poor.  The 
income  of  every  landowner  would  be  doubled.  The 
profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  increased.  In  short, 
the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the  paradise 
of  the  world.  The  only  losers  would  be  the  moneyed 
men,  those  worst  enemies  of  the  nation,  who  had  done 
more  injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  in- 
vading army  from  France  would  have  had  the  heart 
to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  pro- 
duce simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on 
landed  security.  The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was 
that  every  person  who  had  real  property  ought  to  have, 
besides  that  property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of 

•  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Cham-  bility,  Gentry,  ^c,  from  Taxes,  en- 
berlayne,  in  Essex  Street,  for  a  larging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and  en- 
Bank  of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  riching  all  the  Subjects  of  the  King- 
founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  dom  by  a  National  Land  Bank  ;  by 
General  Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  John  Briscoe.  "O  fortunatos  nimium 
great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  bona  si  sua  norint  Arglicanos.*' 
and  the  no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Third  Edition,  I696.  Briscoe  seems 
Commerce,  1695;  Proposals  for  the  to  have  been  as  much  versed  in 
supplying  theirMajesties  with  Money  Latin  literature  as  in  political  eco- 
on  Easy  Terms,  exempting  the  No-  nomy. 
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that  property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  chap. 
thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  ^ 
thousand  pounds  in  paper  money.*  Both  Briscoe  and  1694. 
Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  the 
Dtftion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of  paper  as 
long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they 
said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  overissuing  as  long 
as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full 
value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed 
no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crowns  to 
the  fiill  value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was  not  a  square 
mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as  well 
entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver? 
The  projectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had 
a  prejucUce  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that 
therefore,  if  the  Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes, 
it  would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty  they 
got  over  by  proposing  that  the  notes  should  be  incon- 
vertible, and  that  every  body  should  be  forced  to  take 
them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject 
of  the  currency  may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in 
our  own  time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an 
error  which  began  and  ended  with  him.    He  was  fool 

•  In  confirmatioii  of  what  is  said  wife  to  live  upon,  the  which  he  may  • 
in  the  text,  I  extract  a  single  pa-  also  leave  to  such  of  his  children  as 
ngraph  from  Briscoe's  proposals,  he  pleases  after  his  and  his  wife's 
''Admit  a  gentleman  hath  barely  decease.  For  first  having  settled 
lOOA  per  annum  estate  to  live  on,  his  estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  as  in 
and  hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  proposals  1.  3,,  he  may  have  bills  of 
provide  for  :  this  person,  supposing  credit  for  2000/.  for  his  own  proper 
no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  use,  for  10^.  per  cent  per  annum, 
be  a  great  husband  to  be  able  to  as  in  proposal  22.,  which  is  but  10/. 
keep  his  charge,  but  cannot  think  of  per  annum  for  the  2000/.,  which 
laying  up  anything  to  place  out  his  being  deducted  out  of  his  estate  of 
children  in  the  world:  but  according  100/.  per  annum,  there  remains  gOL 
to  this  proposed  method  he  may  give  per  annum  clear  to  himself."  It 
his  children  500/.  a  piece  and  have  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  non- 
901,  per  annum  left  for  himself  and  his  sense  reached  a  third  edition. 
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CHAP,   enough  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings, 

 L    that  the  value  of  an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  dura- 

1694.  tion.  He  maintained  that  if  the  annual  income  de- 
rived from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant 
of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  twefity 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred  years  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of 
such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to 
the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that  security, 
instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  to  ridicule, 
to  argument,  even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He 
was  reminded  that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not  sell 
for  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five 
times  as  much  as  a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say 
that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times 
the  fee  simple ;  in  other  words,  that  a  hundred  was 
five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus  were 
refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were  usurers ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  a  large  number  of  country  gentlemen 
thought  the  refutation  complete.* 

In  December  1693  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in 
aU  its  naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  heard.  He  confidently  undertook  to  raise 
eight  thousand  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be 
brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and  this 
without  dispossessing  the  freeholder.^     All  the  squires 

♦  See  Chamberlayne's  Proposal,  tween  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Gen- 

his  Positions  supported  by  the  Rea-  tleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of 

sons  explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Quality." 

Credit,  and  his  Bank  Dialogue.  See       f  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  7. 

also  an  excellent  little  tract  on  the  I693,    I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be 

other  side  entitled  "  A  Bank  Dialogue  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  absur- 

between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  dity  of  this  scheme.    I  therefore 

Gentleman,  I696,"  and  "  Some  Re-  transcribe  the  most  important  part 

marks  upon  a  nameless  and  scurrilous  of  the  petition,       In  consideration 

Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  be*  of  the  freeholders   bringing  their 
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in  the  House  must  have  known  that  the  fee  simple  ckap. 
of  such  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch  three  thousand 
poimds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the  fee  simple  ^^S*- 
of  such  an  estate  could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce eight  thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  most  illiterate 
foxhunter  that  could  be  found  on  the  benches.  Dis- 
tress, however,  and  animosity  had  made  the  landed 
gentlemen  credulous.  They  insisted  on  referring  Cham- 
berlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and  the  committee 
reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.*  But  by  this  time  the 
united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had  begun 
to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  most  ignorant  rustics 
in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed  on  the  table ; 
and  the  country  was  saved  from  a  calamity  compared 
with  which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and  the  loss  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were 
not  so  absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One  among  them, 
William  Paterson,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  al- 
ways a  judicious,  speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little 
is  known  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  In  what 
character  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter 
about  which  his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends 
said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary;  his  enemies  that  . 
he  had  been  a  buccaneer.     He  seems  to  have  been 

lands  into  this  bank,  for  a  fund  of  put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his 
current  credit,  to  be  established  by  proper  benefit ;  and  there  may  be 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  pro-  further  2000/.  reserved  at  the  Par- 
posed  that,  for  every  150/.  per  liament*s  disposal  towards  the  car- 
annum,  secured  for  150  years,  for  rying  on  this  present  war  

but  one  hundred  yearly  payments  of  The  freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the 

100/.  per  annum,  free  from  all  man-  possession  of  his  said  estate  unless 

ner  of  taxes  and  deductions  what-  the  yearly  rent  happens  to  be  in 

soever,  every  such  freeholder  shall  arrear/* 

receive  4000/.  in  the  said  current       •  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  5. 

credit,  and  shall  have  2000/.  more  l69^. 

VOL.  rv.  K  K 
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CHAP,    gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent  tem- 

 L    perament  and  great  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  have 

1694.    acquired  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a 
plan  of  a  national  bank;  and  his  plan  was  favourably 
received  both  by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But 
years  passed  away;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the 
spring  of  1694,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
some  new  mode  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the  war. 
Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by  the  poor  and  ob- 
scure Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
Montague.  With  Montague  was  closely  allied  Michael 
Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey 
whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen  years  before, 
produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  feeling.  Michael 
was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright  and  most  opulent 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  London.  He  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  near  connection  with  the 
martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous  Whig.  Some 
of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  prove  him  to  have 
had  a  strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme 
was  fathered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the 
House  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City,  An 
itpproving  vote  was  obtained  firom  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the  table.  It 
was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  which  pur- 
ported only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for  the 
benefit  of  such  persons  as  should  advance  money  to- 
wards carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating 
the  greatest  commercial  institution  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was 
then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per 
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cent.  In  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  chap. 
money  promptly  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  public, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  169*. 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive  privilege, 
and  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in  any  thing  but 
Ulls  of  exchange,  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper 
war  broke  out  as  fiirious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and 
the  nonswearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East  India 
Company  and  the  New  East  India  Company.  The  pro- 
jectors who  had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government 
fell  like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother.  AU 
the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl  of  rage. 
Some  discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy. 
It  was  remarkable,  they  said,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had 
never  existed  together.  Banks  were  republican  institu- 
tions. There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at 
Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But  who  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a  Bank  of  Spain?*  Some  dis- 
contented Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our 
liberties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
more  formidable  than  the  High  Commission,  than  the 
Star  Chamber,  than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of 
Oliver.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  wiU  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tonnage  Bank, —  such  was  the  nickname 
then  in  use; — and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the  purse,  the 
one  great  security  for  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  will 
be  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Governor  and  Directors  of  the  new  Company.  This 
last  consideration  was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was 
allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause 
was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which  inhibited 
the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without 
authority  from  Parliament.    Every  infraction  of  this 

*  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of  England^  I694. 
K  K  2 
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CHAP,  salutary  rule  was  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  three 
times  the  sum  advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the 

1694.  King  should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Commons  more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In  truth,  the 
Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and 
could  in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  took 
place  when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee cannot  be  discovered :  but,  while  the  Speaker  was 
in  the  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached 
the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan 
of  a  national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  exalting  the  moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
landed  interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whether 
good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  them 
in  such  a  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  call  into 
existence  a  body  which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole 
commercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  con- 
stituted, were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Peers  ought  to 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  to  suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for 
•conferences.  It  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the 
law  establishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  part 
of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jaco- 
bites entertained  some  hope  that  the  session  would  end 
with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage 
Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on 
the  campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  Ma) , 
according  to  the  New  Style.  The  London  season  was 
over ;  and  many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Gar- 
den and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  haj^elds. 
But  summonses  were  sent  out.  There  was  a  violent 
rush  back  to  town.    The  benches  whicli  had  lately 
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been  deserted  were  crowded.  The  sittings  began  at  chap. 
an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were  prolonged  to  an 
hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on  which  the  biU  was  1^94.. 
committed  the  contest  lasted  without  intermission  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godolphin 
was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Rochester  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which  related  to  the  Bank. 
Something  was  said  about  the  danger  of  setting  up  a 
gigantic  corporation  which  might  soon  give  law  to  the 
King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  the 
Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which  was 
made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole  scheme,  it  was 
asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich  usurers  at  the  expense 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by 
money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Caermarthen  said  little 
or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work 
of  his  rivals  and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were 
grave  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commons 
had  provided  for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  But 
would  their  Lordships  amend  a  money  biU?  Would 
they  engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  must  be  that 
they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the  grave  responsibility 
of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a  fleet  during  the  sum- 
mer? This  argument  prevailed;  and,  on  a  division, 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  forty  three  votes  to 
thirty  one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  diflicult  to  raise  a  miUion 
at  eight  per  cent  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  thirty 
millions  at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
contributions  would  drop  in  very  slowly ;  and  a  con- 
siderable time  had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  Act. 
This  indulgence  was  not  needed.     So  popular  was 

•See  the   Lords*    Journals   of    of  L' Hermitage  to  the  Stales  General 
April  23,  24,  25.  1694,  and  the  letter  Jated 

May  4. 
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CHAP,  the  new  investment  that  on  the  day  on  which  the 
books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 

1694.  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thousand  more  were 
subscribed  during  the  next  forty  eight  hours;  and,  in 
ten  days,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  £riends  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  was  announced  that  the  list  was  fulL 
The  whole  sum  which  the  Corporation  was  bound  to 
lend  to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before 
the  first  instalment  was  due.*  Somers  gladly  put  the 
Great  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  prescribed  by  Parliament;  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land commenced  its  operations  in  the  house  of  the 
Company  of  Grocers.  There,  during  many  years,  di- 
rectors, secretaries  and  clerks  might  be  seen  labouring 
in  dififerent  parts  of  one  spacious  haH,  The  persons 
employed  by  the  Bank  were  originally  only  fifty  four. 
They  are  now  nine  hundred.  The  sum  paid  yearly  in 
salaries  amounted  at  first  to  only  four  thousand  tJiree 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds.  We  may  therefore 
fairly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerks  are, 
on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.f 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully 
availing  himself  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
country,  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  his  party. 
During  several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was 
emphatically  a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  acci- 
dentally, but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  in- 
terest on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have  paid 
one  farthing.     Seventeen  years  after  the  passing  of 

*  Narcissus     LuttreH's    Diary,    shipful  Company  of  Grocers ;  Fran- 
June  1694.  cis's  History  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
t  Heath's  Account  of  the  Wor-  land. 
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the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingenious  chap. 

and  graceftil  little  allegories,  described  the  situation  of   

the  great  Company  through  which  the  immense  wealth  '^^9^ 
of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw  Public 
Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers'  Hall,  the  Great  Charter 
over  her  head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in  her  view. 
Her  touch  turned  every  thing  to  gold.  Behind  her 
aeat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the  ceiling. 
On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hidden  by 
pj^ramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the  door  flies  open. 
The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  a  sword  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. The  beautiful  Queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The 
speU  by  which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her 
into  treasure  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like 
pricked  bladders.  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned 
into  bundles  of  rags  or  faggots  of  wooden  tallies.*  The 
truth  which  this  parable  was  meant  to  convey  was  con* 
stantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank. 
So  closely  was  their  interest  boimd  up  with  the  interest 
of  the  government  that  the  greater  the  public  danger 
the  more  ready  were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In 
old  times,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the 
tax^  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand, 
up  and  down  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make 
up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this 
hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  from  that  ironmon- 
ger, f  Those  times  were  over.  The  government, 
instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up  supplies  from  nume- 
rous petty  sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required 
from  an  immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources 
kept  constantly  replenished.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to 

*  Spectator^  No.  3.  t  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday 

Club  in  Friday  Street. 
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CHAP,   say  that,  during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank^ 
which  was  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost 
1694.    counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was 
as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 
Proroga-       A  fcw  miuutcs  after  the  bill  which  established  the 
ParUa-     Bank  of  England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
mcnt:       Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  King  with  a  speech 
SJJi^"*^  in  which  he  warmly  thanked  the  Conunons  for  their  li- 
ments.      berality.    Montague  was  inunediately  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 
sbrewg-        Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to 
|ory       accept  the  seals.    He  had  held  out  resolutely  from 
ofStote7    November  to  March.    While  he  was  trying  to  find 
excuses  which  might  satisfy  his  political  friends.  Sir 
J ames  Montgomery  visited  lum.    Montgomery  was  now 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.    Having  borne  a 
great  part  in  a  great  Revolution,  having  been  charged 
with  the  august  office  of  presenting  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estates  had  chosen, 
having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during  several 
months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  having  seen 
before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the 
coronet  of  an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he 
had  on  a  sudden  sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject  penury. 
His  fine  parts  still  remained ;  and  he  was  therefore  used 
by  the  Jacobites :  but,  though  used,  he  was  despised, 
distrusted  and  starved.   He  passed  his  life  in  wandering 
from  England  to  France  and  from  France  back  to  Eng- 
land, without  finding  a  resting  place  in  either  countiy. 
^  Sometimes  he  waited  in  the  antechamber  at  Saint  Ger- 

mains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist, 
and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one 
another  in  whispers  against  the  old  Republican.  Some- 
times he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London,  imagining 
that  every  footstep  which  he  heard  on  the  stairs  was 
that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that  of  a  King's  mes- 

*  Lords'  Journak  April  25.  London  Gazette,  May  7.  lOgU 
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senger  with  a  warrant.  He  now  obtained  access  to  chai\ 
Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a 
brother  Jacobite.  Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  in-  i()94. 
clined  to  put  his  estate  and  his  neck  in  the  power  of 
a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  perfidious, 
returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through  some  chan- 
nel which  is  not  known  to  us,  William  obtained  full 
intelligence  of  what  had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He 
sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again  spoke  earnestly  about 
the  secretaryship.  Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself. 
His  health,  he  said,  was  bad.  "  That,"  said  William, 
*^is  not  your  only  reason."  "No,  Sir,"  said  Shrews- 
bury, "  it  is  not."  And  he  began  to  speak  of  public 
grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Triennial 
Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  But  William 
cut  him  short.  "There  is  another  reason  behind. 
When  did  you  see  Montgomery  last  ? "  Shrewsbury 
was  thunderstruck.  The  King  proceeded  to  repeat 
some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said.  By  this  time 
Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had 
recollected  that,  in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so 
accurately  reported  to  the  government,  he  had  fortu* 
nately  uttered  no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  since  Your  Majesty  has  been  so  correctly 
informed,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  that  man's  attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my  al- 
legiance." William  did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated 
that  such  secret  dealings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised 
suspicions  which  Shrewsbury  could  remove  only  by 
accepting  the  seals.  "That,"  he  said,  "wiU  put  me 
quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve 
me  faithfully."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party ;  and  was  immediately 
rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a 
garter.* 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  520. ;  Floyd's  (Lloyd's)  Account  in  the  Nairne 
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CHAP.  Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There 
^  were  now  two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper 
I6p4  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called  a  Whig:  for  his 
mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any 
stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought  into  contact. 
Seymour,  having  been  long  enough  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  to  lose  much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  who  had  once  listened  to  him  as  to 
an  oracle,  was  dismissed;  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  late  session.*  The 
only  Tories  who  still  held  great  offices  in  the  executive 
government  were  the  Lord  President,  Gaermarthen^ 
who,  though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping 
firom  his  grasp,  still  clutehed  it  desperately,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin,  who  meddled 
little  out  of  his  own  department,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  that  department  with  skill  and  assiduity. 
New  titles  William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  &vours 
between  the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast 
drawing  to  themselves  the  substance  of  power,  the 
Tories  obtained  their  share  of  honorary  distinctions. 
Mulgrave,  who  had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted  his 
great  parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the  King's 
policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Normanby,  and  named 
a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  was  never  consulted.  He 
obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the  late  changes 
had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a 
signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became  Duke  of 
Leeds.  It  had  taken  him  little  more  than  twenty  years 
to  climb  from  the  station  of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentle- 
man to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage.    Two  great 

Papers,  under  the  date  of  May  1.    SO.  I694. 
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Whig  EarlB  were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  chap^ 
Bedford  and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  ^ 
that  Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity  which  1694. 
he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He  declared 
that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a  Dukedom,  and  gave 
a  very  sensible  reason  for  the  preference.  An  Earl 
who  had  a  numerous  family  might  send  one  son  to  the 
Temple  and  another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city. 
But  the  sons  of  a  Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could 
not  make  his  bread  either  at  the  bar  or  on  Change. 
The  old  man's  objections,  however,  were  overcome; 
and  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish, 
which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship 
and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions,  common  suf- 
ferings and  conunon  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
day  the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  an- 
nounced also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Con- 
tinent. He  had,  before  his  departure,  consulted  with 
his  ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a  plan 
of  naval  operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
French  government.  Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had 
been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. But  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concentrate  French 
his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  hoped 
that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of  Marshal  NoaiUes 
would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to  subdue  the  whole 
of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 
Accordingly,  Tourville's  squadron,  consisting  of  fifty 
three  men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  English 
determined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  ®^ 

♦London   Gazette,    April    30.    liam.  May  ^f. ;  William  "Id  Shrews- 
May  7.  1694  ;  Shrewsbury  to  WU-    bury,  ;  L'Hermitage, 
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c^HAF.  the  greater  part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and 
Holland.  A  squadron  was  to  remain  in  the  British 
seas  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Tal- 
mash  was  to  embark  on  board  of  this  squadron  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which 
would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  Tourville 
and  his  fifty  three  vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for 
an  expedition,  in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear 
a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much 
speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garraway's  touching 
the  destination  of  the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe, 
some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of  Rochefort. 
Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began  to  move  westward, 
believed  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed 
that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only 
guessed  this  :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than 
most  of  the  secrets  of  that  age.*  Russell,  till  he  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in  assuring  his  Jaco- 
bite friends  that  he  knew  nothing.  His  discretion  was 
proof  even  against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marl- 
borough, however,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To 
those  sources  he  applied  himself ;  and  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the  government. 
He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He  had,  he  said,  but  that 
moment  ascertained  that  twelve  regiments  of  infantry 
and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark, 
under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose  of  dc- 
strojang  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which 
lay  there.  "  This,"  he  added,  "  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  England.  But  no  consideration  can,  or  ever 
shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you  know  what  I  think 

*  L*Hermitage^  Ma^         After  in  excuse  for  Marlborough,  that  he 

mentioning  the  various  reports,  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Saint 

says,  "  De  tous  ces  divers  projets  Germains  only  vhat  was  the  talk  of 

qu*on  s*imagine  aucun  n*est  venu  a  la  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  must  have 

cognoissance  du  public."     This  is  been  known  without  his  instrument 
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may  be  for  your  service."    He  then  proceeded  to  cau-  chap. 
tion  James  against  Russell.    "  I  endeavoured  to  learn 
this  some  time  ago  from  him:  but  he  always  denied  it  ift)*- 
to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  the  design 
for  more  than  six  weeks.    This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of 
this  man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
communicated  by  James  to  the  French  government. 
That  government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic 
promptitude.  Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for, 
when  Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete  :  and,  i£  the 
wind  had  been  favourable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  might  have  been  attained  without  a  strug- 
gle. But  adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
nel during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  putting  the  defences  in  order ;  and, 
under  his  skilful  direction,  batteries  were  planted  which 
commanded  every  spot  where  it  seemed  likely  that  an 
invader  would  attempt  to  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each 
carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour, 
and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived,  all  was  ready 
for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  Expedition 
the  Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finis-  B^JJf* 
terre.  There  Russell  and  Berkeley  parted  company. 
Russell  proceeded  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Berke- 
ley's squadron,  with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the 
coast  of  Britanny,  and  anchored  just  without  Camaret 
Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.  Tal- 
mash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret  Bay.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  state  of 
the  coast.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now 
called  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter 
the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  The 
passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young  man  for  mari- 
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CHAP,   time  adventure  was  unconquerable.    He  had  solicited 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and  hadaccom- 

1694.    panied  the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  re- 
nowned as  the  masterpiece  of  shipbuilding,  and  more  than 
once  already  mentioned  in  this  history.     Cutts,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the  Irish 
war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  an  Irish  peerage, 
offered  to  accompany  Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohun,  who, 
desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honourable  ex- 
ploits the  stain  which  a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl 
had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a 
volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party.    The  Pere- 
grine went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came 
out  safe,  but  not  without  having  run  great  risks. 
Caermarthen  reported  that  the  defences,  of  which  how- 
ever he  had  seen  only  a  small  part,  were  formidable. 
But  Berkeley  and  Talmash  suspected  that  he  overrated 
the  danger.    They  were  not  aware  that  their  design  had 
long  been  known  at  Versailles,  that  an  army  had  been 
collected  to  oppose  them,  and  that  the  greatest  engineer 
in  the  world  had  been  employed  to  fortify  the  coast 
against  them.    They  therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their 
troops  might  easily  be  put  on  shore  under  the  protection 
of  a  fire  from  the  ships.     On  the  following  morning 
Caermarthen  was  ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight 
vessels  and  to  batter  the  French  works.    Talmash  was 
to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  more  peril- 
ous than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be. 
Batteries  which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on 
the  ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were 
soon  cleared.    Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  dis- 
cernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms,  they  appeared  to  be 
regular  troops.     The  young  Rear  Admiral  sent  an 
officer  in  all  haste  to  warn  Talmash.   But  Talmash  was 
so  completely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French 
were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disregarded 
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all  cautionB  and  would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.  chap. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on 
the  shore  was  a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  1694. 
broaght  together  in  haste  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Confident  that  these  mock  soldiers  would  run  like  sheep 
before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the 
beach.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed 
down  his  troops  ^Etster  than  they  could  get  on  shore.  He 
had  hhnself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry  ground  when  he  re- 
oezved  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was 
carried  back  to  his  skiff.  His  men  reembarked  in  con- 
fosRm.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
bay,  bat  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  seamen  and 
seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen.  During  many  days 
the  waves  continued  to  throw  up  pierced  and  shattered 
corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny.  The  battery  from 
which  Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this  day, 
the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch ;  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going 
straight  into  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the 
town.  But  this  suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too 
clearly  that  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irri- 
tation of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind,  was 
wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died,  exclaim- 
ing with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a 
snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief  and  indignation 
were  loudly  expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the 
services  of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  his  rashness, 
pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execrated  the  unknown  traitors 
whose  machinations  had  been  fatal  to  him.  There  were 
many  conjectures  and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy 
Englishmen,  misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore  that 
none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a  secret  from 
the  enemy  while  French  refugees  were  in  high  military 
command.    Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by  party  spirit. 
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CHAP,    muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  would  never 
want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained 

1694.  in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not 
named;  nor,  tiU  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the  world  that  Talmash 
had  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of 
Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked 
and  shameful  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  the  banished  fa- 
mily was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  ob- 
ject. His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  government,  and  to  regain 
possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative  places  from 
which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two  years 
before.  He  knew  that  the  country  and  the  Parlia- 
ment would  not  patiently  bear  to  sec  the  English  army 
commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen 
only  had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts, 
himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  defeated  and 
disgraced,  William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had 
failed,  and  that  Talmash  was  no  more,  the  general 
cry  was  that  the  King  ought  to  receive  into  liis 
favour  the  accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such 
good  service  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising  this  cry. 
For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough  was  an  emi- 
nently brave,  skilful  and  successfiil  ofiiccr:  but  very 
few  persons  knew  that  he  had,  while  commanding  Wil- 
liam's troops,  while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while 
waiting  in  William's  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful 

♦  London  Gazette,  June  14.  18.  then;  Baden,  June  J^. ;  L'Hermi- 
1694 ;  Paris  Gazette,  ;  Bur-    tage,  June  i§. 

chelt  ;  Journal  of  Lord  Caennar- 
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and  dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  chap. 
throne ;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the 
recent  calamity,  of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  1694. 
of  the  melancholy  fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect  therefore 
of  the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in 
public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at 
this  conjuncture.  While  the  Royal  Exchange  was  in 
consternation  at  this  disaster  of  which  he  was  the  cause, 
while  many  families  were  clothing  themselves  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer, 
he  repaired  to  Whitehall;  and  there,  doubtless  with  all 
that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity,  under  which 
lay,  hidden  from  all  common  observers,  a  seared  con- 
science and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the 
most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in 
this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their 
Majesties.  Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the 
offer  should  be  accepted :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer 
from  William,  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an 
end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Talmash 
the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tenderness. 
"The  poor  fellow's  fate,"  he  wrote,  "has  affected  me 
much.  I  do  not  indeed  think  that  he  managed  well : 
but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  distinguish  liimself  that 
impelled  him  to  attempt  impossibilities."* 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth 
soon  sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved 
only  exploits  worse  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns 
inhabited  by  quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bom- 
barded. In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing ; 
a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells  were 
thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed  thirty  private  dwell- 

*  Shrewsbury  to  William,  June    July  1.;  Shrewsbury  to  William, 
U.  1694.    WiUiara  to  Shrewsbury,  ^Hlill*^- 

*  July  2. 
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CHAP.  ings.  The  French  and  the  Jacobites  loudly  exclauned 
against  the  cowardice  and  barbarity  of  making  war  on 
1694.  an  unwarlike  population.  The  English  government 
vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate;  and,  as  against 
Lewis  and  tlie  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  vindication  was 
complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  huma- 
nity and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an 
absolute  Prince  and  a  ferofjious  soldiery  had  committed 
in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and  labourers,  on 
women  and  children,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Pala- 
tinate existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubt<id. 
Naval  ope-  Meanwhile  Russell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  ser\  ice 
Se  Medi-  the  comiuou  causc.  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his 
terranean.  progress  through  the  Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach 
Carthagena  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  routed 
an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia;  and, 
on  the  day  on  which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest 
squadron  had  joined  the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of 
Kosas.  Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show 
of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Barcelona  would  in  all  probability  have  fallen, 
had  not  the  French  Admirals  learned  that  the  con- 
queror of  La  Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instantly 
quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought  them- 
selves safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries 
of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude 
for  this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  be 
worth  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterlmg.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the 
hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  degenerate 
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race.    But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  trae  wealth  of  chap. 
states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury  was  empty : 
her  arsenals  were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were  so  rotten  if)94. 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  discharge 
of  their  own  guns.    Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers 
often  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doors  of 
convents,  and  battled  there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a 
crust  of  bread.    Russell  underwent  those  trials  which 
no  English  commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to 
cooperate  with  Spaniards  has  escaped.    The  Viceroy  of 
Catalonia  promised  much,  did  nothing,  and  expected 
every  thing.    He  declared  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the 
fleet  at  Carthagena.    It  turned  out  that  there  were  not 
in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions  sufficient  to 
victual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single  week.    Yet  His  Ex- 
cellency thought  himself  entitled  to  complain  because 
England  had  not  sent  an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet,  and  be- 
cause the  heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the 
fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the  French  under 
the  guns  of  Toulon.     Russell  implored  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  look  well  to  their  dockyards,  and  to  try 
to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  smaU  squadron  which 
might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
on  them  to  careen  a  single  ship.    He  could  Avith  diffi- 
culty obtain,  on  hard  conditions,  permission  to  send  a 
few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has  generally 
caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to  its  ene- 
mies, he  acquitted  himself  well.    It  is  but  just  to  him 
to  say  that,  from  the  time  at  which  he  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  naval  administration.    Though  he  lay  with 
his  fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable  shore,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  England,  there  were  no  com- 
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CHAP,    plaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  provisions. 

The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever 
iCp*.  had  before :  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  afford  were 
supplied  from  home ;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not  greater 
than  when,  in  Torrington's  time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned 
with  mouldy  biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following 
year,  Russell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In 
October  he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered 
the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 
i^d^  Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during 

this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the 
Rhine  the  most  important  events  of  the  campaign  were 
petty  skirmishes  and  predatory  incursions.  Lewis  re- 
mained at  Versailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to 
represent  him  in  the  Netherlands :  but  the  Dauphin  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a 
most  submissive  pupil.  During  several  months  the 
hostile  armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made  one 
bold  push  with  the  intention  of  cariying  the  war  into  the 
French  territory :  but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march^ 
whicli  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the 
military  art,  frustrated  the  design.  WiUiam  on  the 
other  hand  succeeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of 
the  third  rank.  No  battle  w^as  fought :  no  important 
town  was  besieged :  but  the  confederates  were  satisfied 
with  their  campaign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every 
one  had  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690 
"Waldeck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus.  In  1691  Mons 
had  fallen.    In  1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight  of 

*  This  account  of  Rufsell's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  I  have 
taken  chiefly  from  Burchett. 
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the  allied  army;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  chap. 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.    In  1693  the  battle  ^ 
of  Landen  had  been  lost;  and  Charleroy  had  submitted  1694. 
to  the  conqueror.    At  length  in  1694  the  tide  had  begun 
to  turn.    The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress. 
What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not 
much :  but  the  smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom 
a  long  run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notAvith- 
standing  the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was  on 
the  whole  proceeding  satisfactorily  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  But  some  parts  of  the  internal  administration 
excited,  during  this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Compiainte 
State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation  chard^' 
much  more  unpleasant  than  before.  Sidney  had  been 
too  indulgent  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them 
much  trouble.  Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest 
minister:  but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  subject 
of  William  and  Mary  could  be :  he  loved  and  esteemed 
many  of  the  nonjurors ;  and,  though  he  might  force  him- 
self to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity  could  save  the 
State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of 
his  old  friends ;  nor  did  he  encourage  talebearers  to  come 
to  Whitehall  with  reports  of  conspiracies.  But  Trenchard 
was  both  an  active  public  servant  and  an  earnest  Whig. 
Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined  to  lenity,  he  would 
have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those  who  surrounded 
him.  He  had  constantly  at  his  side  Hugh  Speke  and 
Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was 
the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  male- 
contents  was  that  Nottingham  had  kept  his  bloodhounds 
in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard  had  let  them  slip. 
Every  honest  gentleman  who  loved  the  Church  and 
hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was 
a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  a  constant 
stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of  messengers  with 
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CHAP,  warrants  going  out.    It  was  said  too,  that  the  warrants 

 L    were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that  they  did  not  specify 

J  694..  the  person,  that  they  did  not  specify  the  crime,  and 
yet  that,  under  the  authority  of  such  instruments  as 
these,  houses  were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets  searched, 
valuable  papers  carried  away,  and  men  of  good  l)irth 
and  breeding  flung  into  gaol  among  felons.*  The 
minister  and  his  agents  ansAvered  that  Westminster 
Hall  was  open;  that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally 
imprisoned,  he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that 
juries  were  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed  by 
cruel  and  griping  men  in  power,  and  that,  as  none  of 
the  prisoners  whose  -svrongs  were  so  pathetically  de- 
scribed had  ventured  to  resort  to  this  obvious  and 
easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might  fairly  l>e  in- 
ferred that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could  not  be 
justified.  The  clamour  of  the  malecontents  however 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind; 
and  at  length,  a  transaction  in  which  Trenchard  was 
more  unlucky  than  culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on 
the  government  with  which  he  was  connected  much 
temporary  obloquy. 
The  Lan-  Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office  was  an 
prosecu-  Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more  than  one  name  and 
tioDs.  had  professed  more  than  one  religion.  He  now  called 
himself  TaaiFe.  He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  but  had  since  the  Revolution  turned  Protes- 
tant, had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  in  discovering  the  concealed  property  of 
those  Jesuits  and  Benedictines  who,  during  the  late 
reign,  had  been  quartered  in  London.  The  ministers 
despised  him :  but  they  trusted  him.  They  thought  that 
he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which  he  had 
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borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious  orders,  cut  chap. 
himself  off  from  all  retreat,  and  that,  having  nothing 
but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James,  he  must  be 
true  to  King  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt, 
who  had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  repeatedly  em- 
ployed among  the  discontented  gentiy  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  who  had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of 
insurrection  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal 
proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was, 
without  much  difficulty,  induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn 
approver.  The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told 
his  story,  mentioned  the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  squires  to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed, 
carried  commissions  from  Saint  Germains,  and  of  others, 
who  had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason :  but  he 
produced  another  witness  whose  evidence  seemed  to 
make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative  was  plausible 
and  coherent;  and  indeed,  tliough  it  may  have  been 
embellished  by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  in  substance  true.f  Messengers  and  search  war- 
rants were  sent  do^Ti  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith 
himself  went  thither  ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The 
alarm  had  been  given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors 
who  ate  the  bread  of  William.  Some  of  the  accused 
persons  had  fled;  and  others  had  buried  their  sabres 
and  muskets  and  burned  their  papers.  Nevertheless, 
discoveries  were  made  which  confirmed  Lunt's  depo- 
sitions. Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  of  one 
Roman  Catholic  family  was  discovered  a  commission 

♦Burnet,   ii.    141,  142.;  and    History,  1 697- 
Onslow*B  note ;   Kingston's  True       f  ^      ^i^^     James^  iL  524. 
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CHAP,    signed  by  James.    Another  house,  of  which  the  master 
xx^    had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched,  in  spite  of  the 

lOo^-  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife  and  his  servants  that 
no  arms  were  concealed  there.  While  the  lady,  with 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  was  protesting  on  her  honour 
that  her  husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messengers 
observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem  to 
be  firmly  fixed.  It  was  removed,  and  a  heap  of  blades 
such  as  were  used  by  horse  soldiers  tumbled  out.  In  one 
of  the  garrets  were  found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty 
saddles  for  troopers,  as  many  breastplates,  and  sixty 
cavalry  swords.  Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought 
the  case  complete;  and  it  was  determined  that  those 
culprits  who  had  been  apprehended  should  be  tried  by 
a  special  commission.* 

Taafie  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed 
for  his  services :  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the 
Treasury.  He  had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in 
order  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a  search 
warrant,  pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret 
drawers.  His  sleight  of  hand  however  had  not  altoge- 
ther escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions.  They 
discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  communion 
plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  private  hoards  he 
had  assisted  in  ransacking.  Wlien  therefore  he  applied 
for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not  merely  with  a  refiisal, 
but  with  a  stern  reprimand.  He  went  away  mad  with 
greediness  and  spite.  There  Avas  yet  one  way  in  which 
he  might  obtain  both  money  and  revenge  ;  and  that  way 
he  took.  He  made  overtures  to  the  friends  of  the  pri- 
soners. He  and  he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had  done, 
could  save  the  accused  from  the  gallows,  could  cover  the 
accusers  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Solicitor  who  were  the  dread  of  all  the 
friends  of  King  James.    Loathsome  as  Taafie  was  to 


*  Kingston ;  Burnet,  ii.  142. 
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the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was  not  to  be  slighted.    He  re-  chai». 
ceived  a  sum  in  hand :  he  was  assured  that  a  comfortable 
annuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on  him  when  the  busi- 
ness  was  done ;  and  he  was  sent  down  into  the  country, 
and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the  day  of  trial.* 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lan- 
cashire plot  was  classed  with  Oates's  plot,  with  Danger- 
field's  plot,  with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Young's  plot,  with 
Whitney's  plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the 
jury.  Of  these  pamphlets  the  longest,  the  ablest,  and 
the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard, 
was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some  of  the 
materials,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to 
the  press.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an  art 
and  a  vigour  which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Those  who  judge  by  internal  evidence  may  perhaps 
think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarkable  tract,  they 
can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant  genius  of 
Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Letter  he  sank,  unhonoured  and  unlamented,  into 
the  grave.f 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the 
London  Gazette.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  news- 
letter had  become  a  more  important  political  engine 
than  it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one 
writer  named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
script. He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Church- 
man, and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  foxhunting 
lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle. 
He  had  already  been  twice  in  prison :  but  his  gains  had 
more  than  compensated  for  his  sufferings,  and  he  still 
persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the  taste 

*  Kingston.    For  the  fact  that  a    the  Lords, 
bribe  was  given  to  Taaffe^  Kingston       f  Narcissui  Luttrell's  Diarj,  Oct. 
cites  the  evidence  taken  on  oatli  hj    6.  1694. 
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CHAP,  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen.  He  now  turned  the  Lan- 
cashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that  the  guns  which 

1^94.  had  l>een  found  were  old  fowling  pieces,  that  the  saddles 
were  meant  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were 
rusty  reliques  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor.*  The 
effect  produced  by  all  tliis  invective  and  sarcasm  on 
the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  great.  Even  at 
the  Dutch  Embassy,  where  assuredly  there  was  no 
leaning  towards  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  it  would  ])e  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to 
trial.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred  of  the 
prosecutors.  The  government  however  persevered.  In 
October  four  Judges  went  doAvn  to  Manchester.  At 
present  the  population  of  that  tovm.  is  made  up  of 
persons  born  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  land- 
owners, the  fiirmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lancashire  man.  His 
politics  were  those  of  his  county.  For  the  old  Cavalier 
families  of  his  county  he  felt  a  great  respect ;  and  he 
was  furious  wlien  ho  thought  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a  knot  of 
Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  London.  Multitudes  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  filled  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  saw  with  gi'ief  and  indignation  the 
array  of  dra-svn  swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  sur- 
rounded the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.  The  chief  counsel  for 
the  Crown  was  Sir  William  Williams,  who,  though  now 
well  stricken  in  years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate, 
still  continued  to  practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a 
dark  shade  over  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recol- 
lection of  that  day  on  which  he  had  stood  up  in  West- 

*  As  to  Dyer's  newsletter,  see    and  August  l-9'5>  and  September 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  for  June  l69i. 
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minster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting,  to  defend  chap. 

the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack  the  right  of  peti-   L 

tion,  had,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  kept  him  back  from 
honour.  He  was  an  angiy  and  disappointed  man,  and 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularity  in  the 
cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  and 
from  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

Of  tlie  trial  no  detailed  report  lias  come  down  to  us ; 
but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite 
narrative.*  It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first 
arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were 
consequently  tried  together.  Williams  examined  or 
rather  crossexamined  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity 
which  confused  them.  The  crowd  which  filled  the 
court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in  particular  be- 
came completely  be^vildered,  mistook  one  person  for 
another,  and  did  not  recover  himself  till  the  tTudges 
took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evi- 
dence was  also  produced  to  sIioav,  what  was  undoubtedly 
quite  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  charac- 
ter. The  result  however  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  prosecutors,  Taafe  entered  the  box.  He 
swore  with  unblushing  forehead  that  the  whole  story  of 
the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by  himself  and 
Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief ;  and,  in  truth, 
a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done  the 
same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were  in- 
stantly acquitted:  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried 
were  set  at  liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  pelted  out  of  Manchester :  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
narrowly  escaped  with  life ;  and  the  Judges  took  their 
departure  amidst  hisses  and  execrations. 

^  The  Wliig  narrative  is  King-  See  also  a  Letter  out  of  Lancashire 

ston's  ;  the  Jacobite  narrative^  by  an  to  a  Friend  in  London,  giving  some 

anonymous  author,  has  lately  been  Account  of  the  late  Trials,  1694* 
printed  by  the  Chetham  Society. 
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CHAP.       A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 

 L    William  returned  to  England.    On  the  twelfth  of  No- 

1694.  vember,  only  forty  eight  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Ken- 
thT^arV^.  sington,  the  Houses  met.  He  congratulated  them  on 
m?nt.  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by 
sea  the  events  of  the  year  which  was  about  to  close 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  allies :  the 
French  armies  had  made  no  progress:  the  French 
fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  themselves :  neverthe- 
less, a  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  the 
war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without  large 
supplies.  William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that 
the  Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to 
expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  re- 
newed. 

Death  of  After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some 
Tiiiotson.  reason  which  no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for 
a  week.  Before  they  met  again,  an  event  took  place 
which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the  palace,  and  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Tiiiotson  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  while  attending  public  worship  in 
the  chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt  remedies  might  per- 
haps have  saved  him :  but  he  would  not  interrupt  the 
prayers ;  and,  before  the  service  was  over,  his  malady 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  He  was  almost 
speechless :  but  his  friends  long  remembered  with  plea- 
sure a  few  broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he 
enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near  Guildhall. 
It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his  immense  oratorical 
reputation.  He  had  preached  there  during  the  thirty 
years  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart 
of  the  City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint 
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James's  and  Soho.    A  considerable  part  of  his  con-  chap, 

gregation  had  generally  consisted  of  young  clergymen,   L 

who  came  to  learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  1^9*- 
of  him  who  was  universally  considered  as  the  first 
of  preachers.    To  this  church  his  remains  were  now 
carried  through  a  mourning  population.    The  hearse 
was  followed  by  an  endless  train  of  splendid  equipages 
from  Lambeth  through  Southwark  and  over  London 
Bridge.    Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  His 
kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so  many  ten- 
der recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud  moan  of 
sorrow  rose,  from  the  whole  auditory.     The  Queen 
could  not  speak  of  her  favourite  instructor  without 
weeping.    Even  William  was  visibly  moved.    "  I  have 
lost,"  he  said,  "  the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the 
best  man  that  I  ever  knew."    The  only  Englishman 
who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius 
is  Tillotson.    The  Archbishop  had  left  a  widow.  To 
her  William  granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year, 
which  he  afterwards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His 
anxiety  that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly 
and  without  stoppages  was  honourable  to  him.  Every 
quarterday  he  ordered  the  money,  without  any  deduc- 
tion, to  be  brought  to  himself,  and  immediately  sent  it 
to  her.    Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her  no  property, 
except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such 
was  his  fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those 
sermons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  Avretched  state  in  which 
the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds.    Such  a  price  had  never  before 
been  given  in  England  for  any  copyright.     About  the 
same  time  Dryden,  wliose  reputation  was  then  in  the 
zenith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  trans* 
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CHAP,  lation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was  thought  to 

have  been  splendidly  remunerated.* 
1694.       It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place 
Tenuon    which  TiUotson  had  left  vacant.    Mary  gave  her  voice 
bishop  of   for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed  his  claims  as  earnestly  as 
billyh'  ^^^^  ventured  to  press  any  thing.    In  abilities  and 

attainments  he  had  few  superiors  among  the  clergy. 
But,  though  he  would  probably  have  been  considered 
as  a  Low  Churchman  by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too 
high  a  Churchman  for  William  ;  and  Tenison  was  ap- 
pointed. The  new  primate  was  not  eminently  distin- 
guished by  eloquence  or  learning :  but  he  was  honest, 
prudent,  laborious  and  benevolent :  he  had  been  a  good 
rector  of  a  large  parish  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large 
diocese:  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  with  his 
name ;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a  man  of  plain 
sense,  moderation  and  integrity,  was  more  likely  than 
a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed 
in  the  arduous  task  of  quieting  a  discontented  and  dis- 
tracted Church. 

Debates  on  Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business, 
shire^ro-"  They  cheerfully  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred 
sccutions.  thousand  pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the 
navy.  The  land  tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound :  the  Tonnage  Act  was  re- 
newed for  a  tenn  of  five  years ;  and  a  fund  was  esta- 
blished on  which  the  government  was  authorised  to 
borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing 
the  Manchester  trials.  If  the  malecontents  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  already  gained.  Their  friends 
had  been  set  free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multitude. 
The  character  of  the  government  had  been  seriously 

•  Birch'8  Life  of  Tillotson ;  the  net;  William  to]  Heinsius,  -^jP 
Funeral  Seimon  preached  by  Bur-  1694." 
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damaged.    The  ministers  were  accused,  in  prose  and  chap. 
in  verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  ^ 
of  haAong  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  iGp*. 
the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen.    Even  moderate  politi- 
cians, who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations, 
o^Tied  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remembered  the 
villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have  been  on 
his  guard  against  such  wretches  as  Taaffe  and  Lunt. 
The  imfortunate  Secretary's  health  and  spirits  had 
given  way.    It  was  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
seals.    The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory;  but,  in 
their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they  turned  it  into  a 
defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  in- 
nocent and  honourable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly 
esteemed,  had  been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the 
wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories 
began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew  that  an  inquiry  could 
not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might  weaken  it.  The  is- 
sue, they  said,  had  been  tried:  a  jury  had  pronounced : 
the  verdict  was  definitive ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Man- 
chester an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To 
this  argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was 
definitive  as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  re- 
spected the  prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in 
their  turn  defendants,  and  wei*e  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow,  because  the 
Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very  pro- 
perly found,  not  guilty  of  treason,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty 
of  unfairness  or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  two 
resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  witnesses  on  both 
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CHAP,    sides  should  be  ordered  to  attend.    Several  days  were 
passed  in  examination   and  crossexamination  ;  and 

1694.  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  far  into  the  night.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in  treasonable 
schemes.  The  Tories  would  now  have  been  content 
with  a  drawn  battle :  but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed 
to  forego  their  advantage.  It  was  moved  that  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Special  Commission ;  and  this  motion  was  car- 
ried without  a  division.  The  opposition  proposed  to 
add  some  words  implying  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  had  forsworn  themselves  :  but  these  words  were 
rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  nine ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty  three  votes  to  ninety  seven  that  there  had 
been  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  mean- 
while been  deliberating  on  the  same  subject,  and  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  sent  TaaflPe  to 
prison  for  prevarication;  and  they  passed  resolutions 
acquitting  both  the  government  and  the  judges  of  all 
blame.  The  public  however  continued  to  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been 
unjustifiably  persecuted,  till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular 
atrocity,  brought  home  to  the  plotters  by  decisive  evi- 
dence, produced  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling.* 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  preceding  years,  and  two  of  which  had 
been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  had  been 
again  brought  in ;  the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial 
Bill. 

Place  Bill.      The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.    It  was 
thrice  read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was  not  passed. 

*  See  the  Journals  of  tlie  two  have  of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters 
Houses.    The  only  account  that  we    of  L'Hennitage. 
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At  the  very  last  moment  it  was  reiected  by  a  hundred  chap. 
and  seventy  five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty  two. 


Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tellers  for  the  mhiority.*  ^^9^- 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Bin  for  the 
Treason  went  up  again  to  the  Peers.    Their  Lordships  rrivlau^n 
again  added  to  it  the  clause  which  had  formerly  been  ^^^^^ 
fetal  to  it.    The  Commons  again  refused  to  grant  any 
new  privilege  to  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  Confe- 
rences were  again  held :  reasons  were  again  exchanged : 
both  Houses  were  again  obstinate;  and  the  bill  was 
again  lost.f 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  TheTrien- 
brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  went  p^Ljdl*^ 
easily  and  rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  only 
question  about  which  there  was  any  serious  conten- 
tion was,  how  long  the  existing  Parliament  should  be 
suffered  to  continue.  After  several  sharp  debates  No- 
vember in  the  year  1696  was  fixed  as  the  extreme 
term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  pro- 
ceeded almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Wil- 
liam came  in  state  on  that  day  to  Westminster.  The 
attendance  of  members  of  both  Houses  was  large. 
When  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  words,  "  A  Bill 
for  the  frequent  Calling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments," 
the  anxiety  was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment made  answer,  "  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,"  a 
loud  and  lons^  hum  of  deli^^ht  and  exultation  rose  from 
the  benches  and  the  bar.  J  William  had  resolved  many 
months  before  not  to  refuse  his  assent  a  second  time  to 

•  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  20,  The  contest,  not  a  very  vehement 

169^.    As  this  bill  never  reached  one,  lasted  till  the  ^Oth  of  April, 

the  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  found  X     '^^^  Commons/*  says  Nar- 

among  their  archives.    I  have  there-  cissus  Luttrell^    gave  a  great  hum.** 

fore  no  means  of  discovering  whe-  Lemurmure  qui  est  la  marque  d'ap- 

ther  it  differed  in  any  respect  from  plaudissement  fut  si  grand  qu*on 

the  bill  of  the  preceding  year.  pent  dire  qu'il  estoit  uuiversel."  — 

t  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  L'llermitage,  ^■'^ 

read  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses.  '  *' 
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CHAP.  SO  popular  a  law.*  There  were  some  however  who 
thought  that  he  would  not  have  made  so  great  a  con- 
1694.  cession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself.  It 
was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agitated  and 
unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine 
in  public  at  Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the  curi- 
osity of  the  multitude  which  on  such  occasions  flocked 
to  the  Court,  and  hurried  back  to  Kcnsington.f 
Death  of  He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  imeasy.  His  wife 
had,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly;  and  on  the 
preceding  evening  grave  symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir 
Thomas  Millington,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  King,  thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Rad- 
cliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book  learn- 
ing, had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London 
chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more 
alarming  words,  small  pox.  That  disease,  over  which 
science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and 
beneficent  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had  been 
far  more  rapid :  but  the  plague  had  visited  our  shores 
only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory;  and  the  small 
pox  was  ahvays  present,  filling  the  churchyards  with 
corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it 
had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it 
spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe 
into  a  changeling  at  wliich  the  mother  shuddered,  and 
making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden 
objects  of  horror  to  the  lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and  reached 
the  young  and  blooming  Queen.  She  received  the  inti- 
mation of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  She 
gave  orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every 
maid  of  honour,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not 

*  L'Hermitage  Bays  this  in  his       f  Burnet,  ii.  13?.;  Van  Cittcrs, 
despatch  of  Nov. 
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had  the  small  pox,  should  instantly  leave  Kensington  chap. 
House.    She  locked  herself  up  during  a  short  tune  in  ^ 
her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged  others,  and  1694. 
then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted 
each  other  and  themselves  in  a  way  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The 
disease  was  measles :  it  was  scarlet  fever :  it  was  spotted 
fever:  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some  symp- 
toms, which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost 
hopeless,  were  haUed  as  indications  of  returning  health. 
At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Radcliffe's  opinion 
proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  the  Queen  was 
sinking  under  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near 
her  bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when 
he  was  in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  antechamber  : 
but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  mi- 
sery, the  Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the 
hardest  heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man 
whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of  old  sol- 
diers on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors 
on  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks 
of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.  The  very  domestics  saw 
the  tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of  which 
the  stem  composure  had  seldom  been  disturbed  by  any 
triumph  or  by  any  defeat.  Several  of  the  prelates  were 
in  attendance.  The  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  "There  is  no  hope,"  he 
cried.  "  I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth ;  and  I  am 
the  most  miserable.  She  had  no  fault ;  none :  you 
knew  her  well :  but  you  could  not  know,  nobody  but 
myself  could  know,  her  goodness.''  Tenison  undertook 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such 
a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitate  her 
violently,  and  began  with  much  management.    But  she 
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CHAP,  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that  gentle  womanly 
courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  sub- 

ifig*.  mitted  herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a  small 
cabinet  in  which  her  most  important  papers  were  locked 
up,  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it 
should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed 
worldly  cares  from  her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  repeated  her  part  of  the  office  with  unimpaired 
memory  and  intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She 
observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long  standing  at  her 
bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet  courtesy  which  was  habi- 
tual to  her,  faltered  out  her  commands  that  he  would 
sit  doAvn,  and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she 
had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  ut- 
tered only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice  she  tried  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly 
and  entirely :  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a 
succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors, 
who  were  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  room,  were  ap- 
prehensive for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  as- 
sume the  friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged 
by  sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensible, 
from  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physi- 
cians had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess, 
who  was  then  in  very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind 
message ;  and  Mary  had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The 
Princess  had  then  proposed  to  come  herself :  but  Wil- 
liam had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the  offer.  The 
excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said,  would  be  too  mucli 
for  both  sisters.  If  a  favourable  turn  took  place.  Her 
Royal  Highness  should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington. 
A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.* 


*  Bui  net,  n.  136.  138.;  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary;  Van  Citters, 
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The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For  chap, 
Mary's  blameless  life,  her  large  charities  and  her  win-  , 
ning  manners  had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  peo-  i^^^^* 
pie.  When  the  Conunons  next  met  they  sate  for  a 
time  in  profoimd  silence.  At  length  it  was  moved 
and  resolved  that  an  Address  of  Condolence  should 
be  presented  to  the  King;  and  then  the  House  broke 
up  without  proceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch 
envoy  informed  the  States  General  that  many  of  the 
members  had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The  number 
of  sad  faces  in  the  street  struck  every  observer.  The 
mourning  was  more  general  than  even  the  mourning 
for  Charles  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sunday 
which  followed  the  Queen's  death  her  virtues  were  ce- 
lebrated in  almost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital, 
and  in  almost  every  great  meeting  of  nonconformists.* 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow 
of  William  and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the 
fiercer  zealots  of  the  party  neitlier  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing nor  the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  ad- 
herents of  Sir  John  Knight  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a 
victory.f  It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  lamentation,  preached  on  the  text,  "  Go :  see 
now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her:  for  she  is  a 
King's  daughter."  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  ejected 
priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave  with  invectives.  Her 
death,  they  said,  was  evidently  a  judgment  for  her 
crime.  God  had,  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder 
and  lightning,  promised  length  of  days  to  children  who 


^    ,   169 J;  L'Hermitage,  ters of  the  same  date ;  L'Hermitage, 

P^^-  Jan.          Vernon  to  Lord  Jan. ,V  1^595.    Among  the  sermons 

Jan.  7.               '  on  Mary  8  death,  that  of  Sherlock, 

Lexington,  Dec.  2 1. 25.  28.,  Jan.  1.;  preached  in  the  Temple  Cluirch,  and 

Tenison's  Funeral  Sermon.  xhose  of  Howe  and  Bates,  preached 

♦  Evelyns  Diary;  Narcissus Lut-  g^eat  Preshyterian  congregations^ 

trell's  Diary  ;  Commons'  Journals,  jcgerve  notice. 

Dec.  28.  1694;  Shrewsbury  to  Lex-  |  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary, 
ington,  of  the  same  date ;  Van  Cit- 
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CHAP,  should  honour  their  parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had  ever  been 
1694.  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than  James  by  Mary 
and  Anne?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity; 
and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning. 
Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain  won- 
derful coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven 
from  his  palace  and  country  in  Christmas  week.  Mary 
had  died  in  Christmas  week.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us,  we 
should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter's  complaint 
in  December  1694  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  turns 
of  the  father's  fortune  in  December  1688.  It  was  at 
midnight  that  the  father  ran  away  from  Rochester: 
it  was  at  midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such 
was  the  profundity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer 
whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  their  ablest  chiefs.* 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating. 
They  triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  Bo- 
rough, a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exult- 
ing in  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  Queen, 
had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.f 
MwT*^  ®^  The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and 
most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While 
the  Queen's  remains  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  the 
neighbouring  streets  were  filled  every  day,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  by  crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible. 
The  two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse, 
the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in 
long  black  mantles.  No  preceding  Sovereign  had  ever 
been  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  Parliament :  for,  till 
then,  the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with  the  Sove- 
reign.   A  paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which 

*  Remarks  on  some  late  Sermons,    bishop's  Sermon,  I695. 
1695*;  A  Defence  of  the  Arch-       t  Narcissus  Luttrells  Diary. 
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the  logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to  chap 
prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William 
and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William  ^^9^^ 
reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had  completely 
failed.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to 
be  contemptuously  overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy 
of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners  of 
England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried 
by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Sey- 
mour, Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of 
purple  and  gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the 
realm.  The  day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  ghastly 
flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the  funeral 
car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and  transept  were 
in  a  blaze  with  innumerable  waxlights.  The  body  was 
deposited  under  a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  centre  of 
the  church  while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divisions 
and  subdivisions  :  but  towards  the  close  he  told  what 
he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with  a  simplicity  and 
earnestness  more  afiecting  than  the  most  skilful  rhe- 
toric. Through  the  whole  ceremony  the  distant  booming 
of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from  the  batteries  of 
the  Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her  illus- 
trious kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her  Greenwich 
memory  was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most  foundejjj 
superb  that  was  ever  erected  to  any  sovereign.  No 
scheme  had  been  so  much  her  o^vn,  none  had  been  so 
near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at 
Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.    It  had  occur- 

♦  L'Hermitage,  March  Tcnison's  Funeral  Sermon ;  Evelyn's 

1695;  London  Gazette,  March  j.;  Diary. 
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CHAP,  red  to  her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult  to  provide 
good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for  the  thousands 

1694.  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England  wounded 
after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely 
any  step  was  taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her 
favourite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as 
her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproach  himself 
for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost.  A 
plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon  an  edifice,  sur- 
passing that  asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had 
provided  for  liis  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inscription  which  runs 
round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William 
claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the 
praise  is  ascribed  to  Mary  alone.  Had  the  King's  life 
been  prolonged  till  the  works  were  completed,  a  statue 
of  her  who  was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution 
would  have  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  court  which 
presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  graceful  colonnades 
to  the  multitudes  who  are  perpetually  passing  up  and 
do\vn  the  imperial  river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was 
never  carried  into  effect ;  and  few  of  those  who  now  gaze 
on  the  noblest  of  European  liospitals  are  aware  that  it 
is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary, 
of  the  love  and  sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great 
victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited  chap. 

•  XXI 

various  emotions.    The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of 


Europe  to  which  they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect  ^^9^- 
Lady,  who  had  retrenched  from  her  own  royal  state  in  ^^^yV^ 
order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  death  on 
people  of  God.*  In  the  United  Provinces,  where  she  nent 
was  well  known  and  had  always  been  popular,  she  was 
tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and 
accomplishments  had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
the  magnificent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to 
the  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and 
most  passionless  of  nations  was  touched.  The  very 
marble,  he  said,  wept.f  The  lamentations  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden  and  Utrecht. 
The  States  General  put  on  mourning.  The  bells  of  all 
the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled  dolefully  day  after  day. J 
James,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohibited  all  mourning  at 
Saint  Germains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  issue  a  simi- 
lar prohibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dukes  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the  House  of 
Nassau,  and  had  always,  when  death  visited  that  House, 

♦  See  Claude's  Sermon  on  Mary's  sperity  of  the  United  Provinces:  — 

death.  **  Valeant  ct  Batavi — these  are  her 

f  Prior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lex-  last  words  —  ''sint  incolumes ;  sint 
ington^  Jan.  ^J.  1695.  The  letter  florentes ;  sint  heati :  stet  in  uter- 
is among  the  Lexington  papers^  a  num,  stet  immota  prsclarissima  iU 
Taluahle  collection,  and  well  edited.  lorum  civitas,  hospitium  aliquando 

f  Monthly  Mercury  for  January  mihi  gratisKimura,  optime  de  roe 

l6<^5.  An  orator  who  pronounced  an  meritum."   See  also  the  orations  of 

culogium  on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  Peter  Francius  of  Amsterdam,  and 

was  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  she  spent  of  John  Ortwinius  of  Delft, 
her  last  hreath  in  prayers  for  the  pro- 
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CHAP,   punctiliously  observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow. 
They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black;  and  they  sub- 

1695.  mitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great  King 
to  prevent  his  highbred  and  sharpwitted  courtiers  from 
whispering  to  each  other  that  there  was  something 
pitifdl  in  this  revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead, 
by  a  parent  on  a  child.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile 
were  now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of 
La  Hogue.  Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  was  that  William 
would  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself  much  longer 
on  the  throne.  He  would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sus- 
tained himself  so  long  but  for  the  help  of  his  wife.  Her 
affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  repelled 
by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers.  Her  English 
tones,  sentiments  and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who 
were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits. 
Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  High  Church  party, 
she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
from  infancy,  and  complied  willingly  and  reverently 
with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not  indeed 
as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  pass  nearly  half  the 
year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she  had,  when  he  was 
absent,  supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  well. 
Who  was  to  supply  it  now?  In  what  vicegerent  could 
he  place  equal  confidence?  To  what  vicegerent  would 
the  nation  look  up  with  equal  respect?  All  the  states- 
men  of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his 
position,  difficult  and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made 
far  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death 
of  the  Queen.  But  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were 
deceived;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  reign  was  decidedly 


*  Journal  de  Daiigeau  ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon. 
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more  prosperous  and  more  tranquil  after  the  decease  of  chap. 
Mary  than  during  her  life. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender  and  1695. 
beloved  of  all  his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  lS^^^ 
most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been  burg, 
busy  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  London.  While  Tenison 
was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was 
administering  the  last  unction  to  Luxemburg.  The 
great  French  general  had  never  been  a  favourite  at  the 
French  Court :  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble 
frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking  un- 
der a  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  his  services  was, 
for  the  first  time,  fully  appreciated:  the  royal  phy- 
sicians  were  sent  to  prescribe  for  him:  the  sisters  of 
Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to  pray  for  him :  but  prayers 
and  prescriptions  were  vain.  *'How  glad  the  Prince 
of  Orange  will  be,"  said  Lewis,  "  when  the  news  of  our 
loss  reaches  him."  He  was  mistaken.  That  news  found 
William  unable  to  think  of  any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  Distress  of 
the  King  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  ad- 
dresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only 
by  a  few  inarticulate  sounds.  The  answers  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were 
delivered  in  writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be 
deferred  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  Portland, 
who  was  himself  oppressed  with  sorrow.  During  some 
weeks  the  important  and  confidential  correspondence  be- 
tween the  King  and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length 
WiUiam  forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspondence : 
but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man. 
Even  his  martial  ardour  had  been  tamed  by  misery. 
"  I  tell  you  in  confidence,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  feel  myself 
to  be  no  longer  fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will 
try  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  hope  that  Grod  will  strengthen 

*  Saint  Simon  ;  Dangeau ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  January  1695. 
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CHAP,   me."    So  despondingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most 

brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.* 
1695.       There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  busi- 
Pariia-      ness.    While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for 
proceed-    the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote, 
Imanci-     which  at  the  time  attracted  little  attention,  which  pro- 
ration of    duced  no  excitement,  which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by 
^  P*"^   voluminous  annalists,  and  of  which  the  history  can  be 
but  imperfectly  traced  in  the  archives  of  Parliament, 
but  which  has  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilisation 
than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  BiU  of  Rights.    Early  in 
the  session  a  select  committee  had  been  apjx)inted  to 
ascertain  what  temporary  statutes  were  about  to  expire, 
and  to  consider  which  of  those  statutes  it  might  be 
expedient  to  continue.    The  report  was  made  ;  and  all 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report  were 
adopted,  with  one  exception.    Among  the  laws  which 
the  committee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was  the 
law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  "  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the 
coiimiittee  in  the  resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an 
Act  for  preventing  Abuses  in  printing  seditious,  trea- 
sonable and  unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating 
of  Printing  and  Printing  Presses,  be  continued."  The 
Speaker  pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the 
Ayes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts, 
Avhich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  pro- 
perly be  suffered  to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back 
with  an  important  amendment.  The  Lords  had  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act  which 
placed  the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The 
Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amendment, 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Jan.        I695;    Jan.   JJ. ;   M'^illiam    to  Heinsius, 
Vtmon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1.    J  '"-  ' 
4.;  Portland  to  Lord  Lexington, 
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demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  chap 

managers.    The  leading  manager  was  Edward  Clarke, 

a  stanch  Whig,  who  represented  Taunton,  the  strong-  1695. 

hold,  during  fifty  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious 

freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber 
a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined 
the  Lower  House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act. 
This  paper  completely  vindicates  the  resolution  to 
which  the  Commons  had  come.  But  it  proves  at  the 
same  time  that  they  knew  not  what  they  were  doing, 
what  a  revolution  they  were  making,  what  a  power 
they  were  calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out 
concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a  grave 
irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and 
iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire. 
But  aU  their  objections  will  be  found  to  relate  to  matters 
of  detail.  On  the  great  question  of  principle,  on  the 
question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  la 
said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not  as  a  thing 
essentially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty  grievances, 
the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commercial  restrictions,  the 
domiciliary  visits  which  were  incidental  to  it.  It  is  pro- 
nounced mischievous  because  it  enables  the  Company 
of  Stationers  to  extort  money  from  publishers,  because 
it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  government  to  search 
houses  under  the  authority  of  general  warrants,  because 
it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ;  because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at 
the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The 
Commons  complain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  wliich 
the  licenser  may  demand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain 
that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer  of  the  Customs  to 
open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is 
veiy  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know  that  there 
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CHAP,   are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened  it?   Such  were 
the  arguments  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica 
1695.    had  failed  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  They  pro- 
bably expected  that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them; 
and  in  fact  such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. But  the  session  closed  before  the  committee 
had  reported ;  and  English  literature  was  emancipated, 
and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of  the 
government.*  This  great  event  passed  almost  unno- 
ticed. Evelyn  and  Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth 
mentioning  in  their  diaries.  The  Dutch  minister  did 
not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  his  despatches.  No 
allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries. 
The  public  attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  far 
more  exciting  subjects. 
Death  of  One  of  thosc  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most 
Halifax,  accomplished,  the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of 
great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who 
were  formed  in  the  corrupt  and  licentious  Whitehall 
of  the  Restoration.  About  a  month  after  the  splendid 
obsequies  of  Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of  almost  osten- 
tatious simplicity  passed  round  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
There,  at  the  distance  of  a  fcAv  feet  from  her  coffin, 
lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile,  ]\Iarqucss  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends  :  and 
Lord  Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  been  affianced 
to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's  daughter.  The 
day  of  the  nuptials  was  fixed :  a  joyous  company  assem- 
bled at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's 

*  See  the  Commons*  Journals  of  Journal  of  the  12th  of  April,  so  that 

Feb.  11.,  April  12.  and  April  17.,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover 

and  the  Lords'  Journals  of  April  8.  whellier  there  was  a  division  on  the 

and  April  18.  1695.    Unfortunately  question  to  agree  with  the  amend« 

there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  Commons'  ment  made  by  the  Lords. 
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father,  which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the  chap. 

island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of  beech   

and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos,  and  on  the  ^^9^' 
spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom  was 
detained  in  London  by  indisposition,  which  was  not 
supposed  to  be  dangerous.  On  a  sudden  his  malady 
took  an  alarming  form.  He  was  told  that  he  had  but 
a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received  the  intimation  with 
tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off  an  ex- 
press to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good 
natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  felicity  of 
the  wedding  day.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  his  inter- 
ment should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the  great 
change  by  devotions  which  astonished  those  who  had 
called  him  an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of 
a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and 
kindred,  not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the 
sack  posset  and  drawing  the  curtain.*  His  legitimate 
male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon  became  extinct.  No 
small  portion,  however,  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  de- 
scended to  his  daughter's  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
kno^  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without  advantages 
of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  Halifax. 
He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once 
drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of 
whose  gay  and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of 
himdreds  of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended 
that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time,  transformed 
himself  so  marvellously  into  Shylock,  lago  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  par- 
tiality to  Halifax.  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of 
Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protec- 
tion of  history.  For  what  distinguishes  hioi  from  all 
other  English  statesmen  is  this,  that,  through  a  long 
*  L -Hermitage,  AprU  ^.  1695;  Burnet,  ii,  149. 
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CHAP,   public  life,  and  through  frequent  and  violent  revolutions 
of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that  view 

1695.  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  history  has  fi- 
nally adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because  the 
relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending 
factions  was  perpetually  varying.  As  well  might  the 
pole  star  be  called  inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes 
to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  pointers. 
To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  constitution  of 
the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one  conjunc- 
ture and  against  a  tyrannical  government  at  another ; 
to  have  been  the  foremost  defender  of  order  in  the  tur- 
bulent Parliament  of  1680  and  the  foremost  defender 
of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685  ;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  days 
of  the  Popish  plot  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the  days  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to 
save  both  the  head  of  Stafford  and  the  head  of  Rus- 
sell; this  was  a  course  which  contemporaries,  heated 
by  passion  and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might 
not  unnaturally  call  fickle,  but  which  deserves  a  very 
different  name  from  the  late  justice  of  posterity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the  memory 
of  this  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
he,  who  had  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  Convention, 
could  have  afterwards  stooped  to  hold  communication 
Avith  Saint  Germains.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed : 
yet  for  him  there  are  excuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did 
not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Shrews- 
bury, betray  a  master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and 
with  whose  benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the 
ingratitude  and  malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  dri- 
ven to  take  shelter  for  a  moment  among  the  Jaco- 
bites. It  may  be  added  that  he  soon  repented  of  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  that, 
though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  distinguished 
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himself  by  Ws  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  chap. 
war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  1695. 
burdens,  heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when 
compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate 
far  more  cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and 
enemy,  the  Lord  President.  That  able,  ambitious  and 
daring  statesman  was  again  hurled  doAvn  from  power. 
In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been  some- 
thing of  dignity ;  and  he  had,  by  availing  himself  with 
rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  position  among 
English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was  indeed  less 
violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious  and  irre- 
trievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official  Parliamen- 
men  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  them-  ^JiriS  into 
selves  had  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  such  ^^^^^^^ 
as  could  not  but  vent  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  the  public 
formidable  explosion.    But  the  gains  were  immediate : 
the  day  of  retribution  was  uncertain;  and  the  plun- 
derers of  the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious 
as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and  long 
delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  most  pow- 
erful among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at 
all  indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the 
fury  with  which  it  would  burst.  An  infantry  regiment, 
which  was  quartered  at  Royston,  had  levied  contribu-* 
tions  on  the  people  of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or 
Brabant  the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  have 
been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  English  shopkeepers 
and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily  quite  new 

*  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present  Juncture  of  Affairs^ 
196s. 
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CHAP,  and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up  to 
the  Commons.    The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers 

1695.  and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a 
grave  offence  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  offend- 
ers were  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The  public 
money  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  fraudulently 
detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.  It  was 
not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not 
necessaries  should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the 
Petition  of  Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right.  But 
it  was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the 
largest  military  stipend  known  in  Europe,  the  soldier 
should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to  plunder  the 
citizen.  This  was  strongly  set  forth  in  a  representa- 
tion which  the  Commons  laid  before  WUliam.  William, 
who  had  been  long  struggling  against  abuses  which 
grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad 
to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  promised 
ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due 
regularly,  and  established  a  military  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  and  punishing  such  malpractices  as 
had  taken  place  at  Royston.* 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without 
discovering  ten  others.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been 
received  by  Henry  Guy,  member  of  Parliament  for 

*  Commons' Journals,  Jan.  12.,  ;  Van  Citters,  Mar.     . ;  L'Her- 

Feb.  26.,  Mar.  6. ;  A  Collection  of  milage  says :  "  Si  par  cette  recherche 

the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  Par-  la   chambre   pouvoit  remedier  au 

liament  in  1 6*9^  and  l695  upon  the  d^sordre  qui  regne,  elle  rendroit  un 

Inquiry  into  the  late  Briberies  and  service  tres  utile  et  tres  agreable  au 

Corrupt  Practices,  l6g5 ;    L'Her-  Roy. 
mitage  to  the  States  General,  March 
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Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Guy  was  chap. 
instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exul- 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs:  for  he  was  one  of  i^ji)."?. 
those  tools  who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings 
and  furniture  of  the  public  offices,  from  James  to  Wil- 
liam :  he  affected  the  character  of  a  High  Churchman ; 
and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too  widely 
celebrated,  first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this 
time.  James  Craggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  had 
then  been  a  footman  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His 
abilities,  eminently  vigorous  though  not  improved  by 
education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now 
entering  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable 
misery  and  despair.  He  had  become  an  army  clothier. 
He  was  examined  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of 
regiments ;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his 
books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into 
prison,  a  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the 
hackney  coachmen  of  liondon,  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  report  which  excited  universal  disgust  and  in- 
dignation. It  appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking 
men  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  imder 
the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding  session 
had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insult- 
ed, not  only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commis- 
sioner's lacquey  and  by  another  commissioner's  harlot. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  l6.  net,  ii.  583. ;  Commons'  Journals, 

1 G95;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Mar.  6,  7-  1695.    The  history  of 

Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  l694  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  be 

and  1695  ;  Life  of  Wharton  ;  Bur-  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  South 

net,  ii.  141'.  Sea  year. 

I  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Bur- 
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^xxi^*   The  Commons  addressed  the  King ;  and  the  King  turned 

 1    the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.* 

if»95.  But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power 
and  rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  eveiy  new 
detection,  the  excitement,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament^  became  more  intense.  The  fright- 
ful prevalence  of  bribery,  corruption  and  extortion  was 
every  where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  contem* 
porary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the  political 
world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city  in  which 
the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in  which  the 
terrible  words,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already 
seen  on  some  doors.f  Whispers,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now 
swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  then  into  clamours. 
A  rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the  funds  of  the  two 
wealthiest  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  the  City  of 
London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had  been  lai^y 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ;  and 
the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  men- 
tioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the 
Whig  ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  all 
three  Tories,  and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  in- 
fluence than  perhaps  any  other  three  Tories  in  the 
kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be  driven  at  once  from 
public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the  Whigs  would  be 
completely  predominant  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
escape  him.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads 
of  quality  who  were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  de- 
bauchery, he  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the  fiiry 
with  which  the  nation  had  on  a  sudden  begun  to  per- 

♦  Commons' Journals^  March  8.    I694    and    1695;  L*HermiUge, 
1695  ;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates    March  y^, 
and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  iu       f  Exact  Collection  of  Debates. 
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^  secute  men  for  doing  what  every  body  had  always  done  chap. 
and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But  if  people  would  be 
fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  politician  to  make  use  of  ^^95. 
their  folly.  The  cant  of  political  purity  was  not  so 
familiar  to  the  lips  of  Wharton  as  blasphemy  and  ri- 
baldry :  but  his  abilities  were  so  versatile,  and  his  im- 
pudence so  consummate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourning  over 
the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age.  While 
he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which  in  honest 
men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but  which  in  him  was 
almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  up  his  friends  to 
demand  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports 
wliich  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly 
and  strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that,  while 
a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  letters 
directed  to  members;  and  the  distribution  took  place 
at  the  bar  with  a  buzz  of  conversation  which  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious 
temper  always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide, 
lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of 
their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to  reprimand 
them.  An  angry  discussion  followed ;  and  one  of  the 
offenders  was  provoked  into  making  an  allusion  to  the 
stories  which  were  current  about  both  Seymour  and 
the  Speaker.  "It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk 
while  a  bill  is  under  discussion :  but  it  is  much  worse 
to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed.  If  we  are 
extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  severely 
ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is  eating 
away  the  very  substance  of  our  institutions ! "  That 
was  enough :  the  spark  had  fallen :  the  train  was  ready : 
the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a 
tumultuous  debate  in  which  the  cry  of  "  the  Tower " 
was  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  managed  to  carry  his 
point.    Before  the  House  rose  a  committee  was  ap- 
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chAp.    pointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London 

and  of  the  East  India  Company.* 
1695.  Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  conmiittee. 
Vote  of  Within  a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John 
the  Speak-  Trevor,  had  in  the  preceding  session  received  from 
HoM€**of  ^^*y  ^  thousand  guineas  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
Commons.  This  discovcry  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs, 
who  had  always  hated  Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing 
to  many  of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  his 
sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  general 
aversion.  The  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  post 
amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a  year :  but  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  made  at  least  ten  thousand  a 
year.f  His  profligacy  and  insolence  united  had  been 
too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper  of  Tillotson.  It 
was  said  that  the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard 
to  mutter  something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker 
passed  by  him.  J  Yet,  great  as  were  the  oflfences  of 
this  bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fully  proportioned 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had 
been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  He  had  to  st^nd  up 
and  to  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of 
Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was 
heard.  He  was  forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it. 
A  man  of  spirit  would  have  given  up  the  ghost  with 
remorse  and  shame ;  and  the  unutterable  ignominy  of 
that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and 
brazen  forehead  of  Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the 
House  on  the  following  day,  he  would  have  had  to 
put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He 
therefore  pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 


♦  L'Hermitage,  March  t?^.  1695. 
1/ Hermitage's  narrative  is  confirmed 
by  the  Journals,  March  1^9*- 
It  appears  that,  just  before  the  com- 
raittee  was  appointed,  the  House  re- 


solved that  letters  should  not  be  de- 
livered out  to  members  during  a  sit- 
ting. 

t  L'Hermitage,  March  ^f.  I695. 
X  Birch's  Life  of  Tillouon. 
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bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal  message  chap. 
authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  another  Speaker.   L 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Littleton  in  the  i^^* 
chair :  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  object.  ^{1^^ 
Foley  was  chosen,  presented  and  approved.    Though  speaker, 
he  had  of  late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still 
called  himself  a  Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many 
of  the  Whigs.    He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  know- 
ledge which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over 
the  debates  with  dignity :  but  what,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  House  then  found  itself  placed, 
was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  his  principal  recom- 
mendation, was  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and 
corruption  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed, 
and  doubtless  sincerely  felt.    On  the  day  after  he  en- 
tered on  his  functions,  his  predecessor  was  expelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  Inquiry 
baseness ;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  account  of 
inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the  City.  The  accounts 
of  the  East  India  Company  were  more  obscure.  The  Company, 
committee  reported  that  they  had  sate  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  had  examined  documents,  had  interrogated  di- 
rectors and  clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most  suspicious 
entries  had  been  discovered,  under  the  head  of  special 
service.  The  expenditure  on  this  account  had,  in  the 
year  1693,  exceeded  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors 
had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  governor.  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in  general 
terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty  three 
thousand,  of  twenty  five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  the  Court 
had,  without  calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explana- 
tion, thanked  him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants 

*  Commons' Journals,  March  12,    Lexington,  March  15.;  L'Hermi- 
13,  14,  15, 16.,  1695 »  Vernon  to    tage,  March 
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CHAP,  for  these  great  sums  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  ap- 
peared  that  a  few  mutinous  directors  had  murmured  at 
1695.  this  immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment. But  the  only  answer  which  they  had  been  able 
to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were  some  great 
persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 
Suspicions  The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted 
^mwT^  on  an  agreement  by  which  the  Company  had  covenanted 
to  furnish  a  person  named  Colston  with  two  hundred 
tons  of  saltpetre.  At  the  first  glance,  this  transaction 
seemed  merchantlike  and  fair.  But  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour. 
Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated  terms  of  the 
bargain  were  severely  examined,  and  were  found  to  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event, 
Seymour  must  be  a  gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The 
opinion  of  all  who  understood  the  matter  was  that  the 
compact  was  merely  a  disguise  intended  to  cover  a  bribe. 
But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  managed  that  the 
country  gentlemen  were  perplexed,  and  that  the  lawyers 
doubted  whether  there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption 
as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Sey- 
mour escaped  without  even  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still 
continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Commons.*  But  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cised in  the  House  and  in  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land, though  not  destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished ; 
and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a 
favourite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.f 

*  On  vit  qu'il  dtoit  impossible  de  Journals,  March  12.;    Vernon  to 

le  poursuivre  en  justice,  chacun  toute-  Lexington,  April  26.;  Burnet,  ii. 

fuis  demeurant  convaincu  que  c'^toit  145. 

un  march d  fait  k  la  main  pour  lui  f  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy 

faire  prdsentde  la  somme  de  10^000/.^  (1703),  is  the  line 

ct  qu'il  avoit  et^  plus  habile  que  les  ^^cn  Seymour  scorns  saltpetre  pence/'. 
autres  novices  que  n  avoient  pas  su 

faire  si  finement  leurs  aflPaires.—  In  another  satire  is  the  line 

L'Hermitage,  ^^7^ f  * .    Commons'  B^bed  Seymour  bribes  accuses." 
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The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardour  of 

Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confederates.    They  were   1 

determined  to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service  money  ^*r^5So^** 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  *India  ™» Cook. 
Company.  Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was 
questioned  in  his  place  :  he  refused  to  answer:  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  providing 
that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he  should  not  acknowledge 
the  whole  truth,  he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding 
any  office,  should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of 
the  immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  and 
should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
Crown.  Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties  would  have 
reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Commons  were  in  such  a 
temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single  divi- 
sion.*  Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  un- 
abashed forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice :  but  his 
effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he  defended.f 
In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his 
honour,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love 
of  justice.  His  eloquence  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  who,  from  the  bar, 
implored  the  Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of 
torture  unknown  to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  "  In- 
stead of  this  cruel  bill,"  he  said,  "  pass  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity ;  and  I  will  tell  you  all."  The  Lords  thought  his 
request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After  some  com- 
munication with  the  Commons,  it  was  determined  that 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service 

*  Commons'Journals  from  March       f  L'Hermitage,  AprU  ^J.  I695 
26.  to  AprU  8.  1695. 
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CHAP,   money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  expended ; 

and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if  Cook 
1695.  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discovery, 
he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he  might 
confdSs ;  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he 
should  remain  in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement 
Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could 
with  decency  give.  In  private  those  who  were  conscious 
of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  inquiry.  It  was  whispered  that  thhigs  might 
come  out  which  every  good  Englishman  would  wish  to 
hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  had  passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid 
to  Portland  for  His  Majesty's  use.  But  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know  the  truth,  who- 
ever might  suffer  by  the  disclosure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the 
t>mmittee  asscut,  the  joiut  Committee,  consisting  of  twelve 

of  Lords  lords  and  twenty  four  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton  was 
placed  in  the  chair ;  and  in  a  few  hours  great  disco- 
veries were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquir}^ 
with  unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had  not  the  King 
taken  any  part  of  the  secret  service  money  dispensed 
by  Cook ;  but  he  had  not,  during  some  years,  received 
even  the  ordinary  present  which  the  Company  had,  in 
former  reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  rejected.  The  money 
lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if 
he  should  change  his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those 
who  pressed  this  immense  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they 
persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would 
make  him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.    Many  people 

*  £xact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceedings. 
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wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on  this  occa-  chap. 
sion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  interested  and  grasp- 
ing.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money,  but  ^^95. 
that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He 
took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an  act 
of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the  com- 
pliments which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.*  The 
integrity  of  Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been 
revised.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was 
fully  made  out  was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum 
which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company's  treasury 
had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the  brokers  whom  he 
had  employed  in  the  work  of  corruption ;  and  what  had 
become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  from  the 
reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught :  it  was 
followed;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment. A  large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to  an  agent 
named  Firebrace,  and  from  Firebrace  to  another  agent 
named  Bates,  who  was  well  known  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  High  Church  party  and  especially  with 
Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  absconded :  mes- 
sengers were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  he  was  caught, 
brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  sworn.  The 
story  which  he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  be- 
tween the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injur- 
ing his  patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  imdertaken 
to  bribe  Leeds,  had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished 
with  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  had  offered 
those  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had,  by  His  Grace's 
permission,  left  them  at  His  Grace's  house  in  the  care 
of  a  Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was  His  Grace's  con- 
fidential man  of  business.    It  should  seem  that  these 

♦  L'HermiUge,  ^-j^;  l695  ;  Portland  to  Lexington, 
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CHAP,  facts  admitted  of  only  one  interpretation.  Bates  how- 
ever  swore  that  the  Duke  had  refused  to  accept  a  far- 
1695  thing.  "  Why  then/'  it  was  asked,  "  was  the  gold 
left,  by  his  consent,  at  his  house  and  in  the  hands  of 
his  servant  ? "  "  Because,"  answered  Bates,  "  I  am 
bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  His  Grace  to 
let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Robart  might 
count  them  for  me ;  and  His  Grace  was  so  good  as  to 
give  leave."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story 
had  been  true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have 
been  taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess 
that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  where  he  had  left 
them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last,  —  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case, 
— been  paid  back  by  Robart  on  the  very  morning 
on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction 
had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  guineas 
would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook  was  able 
to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  refunded  on 
the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  speaking  out  ?  * 
Impeach-  A  fcw  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Whar- 
^^^^  ton  reported  to  the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general 
and  vehement.  "You  now  understand,"  said  Whar- 
ton, "  why  obstructions  have  been  thrown  in  our  way 
at  every  step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth 
drop  by  drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  has  been  art- 
fully used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  inquiry 
which  has  brought  nothing  to  liglit  but  what  is  to  His 
Majesty's  honour.  Can  we  think  it  strange  that  our 
difficulties  should  have  been  great,  when  we  consider 
the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of  him  who 

*  L'Hermitage  (^^^J^'    l695)    strengthened     the     case  against 
justly  remarks,  that   the  way  in  Leeds, 
which  the  money  was  sent  hack 
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was  secretly  thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  chap. 
signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  cri- 
minal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot  track  him,  l^>95. 
or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot  reach  him.  Never  was 
there  a  more  flagitious  instance  of  corruption.  Never 
was  there  an  oflfender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence. 
The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  to  his 
country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great  debt  we 
generously  cancelled ;  but  the  manner  in  which  our  ge- 
nerosity has  been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that 
he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  from 
France.  How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to 
be  venal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear  ?  Our  best  laid 
enterprises  have  been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels 
have  been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it  ?  Can 
we  doubt  that,  together  with  this  home  trade  in  char- 
ters, a  profitable  foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ? 
Can  we  doubt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will, 
for  a  good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy?" 
Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should  be 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.* 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  but  they  could  say  little.  Whar- 
ton's motion  was  carried  without  a  division ;  and  he 
was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  impeach 
the  Duke.  But,  before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it 
was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the 
Commons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He 
denied  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  he  had 
taken  any  money  for  himself.  But  he  acknowledged, 
and  indeed  almost  boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates 
in  getting  money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think 

♦  There  can,  I  thinlc,  be  no  doubt,    in  the  Exact  Collection  was  Whar- 
that  the  member  who  is  called  D  ton. 
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CHAP,  that  this  was  a  service  which  any  man  in  power  might 
J^fi.  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a  friend.  Too 
1695.  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age  made  a  most  absurd 
and  pernicious  distinction  between  a  minister  who 
used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  himself  and 
a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents 
for  his  dependents.  The  former  was  corrupt :  the  latter 
was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell  with 
great  complacency  a  story  about  himself,  which  would, 
in  our  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of  office, 
but  out  of  the  society  of  gentlemen.  "When  I  was 
Treasurer,  in  King  Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise 
was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bidders.  Harry 
Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value,  informed  me  that 
they  had  asked  for  his  interest  with  me,  and  begged  me 
to  tell  them  that  he  had  done  his  best  for  them.  *  What ! ' 
said  I :  '  tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the 
farm?'  'No  matter;'  said  Harry:  'tell  them  all  so; 
and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes 
it  to  me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  said  to  every  one  of 
them  separately,  '  Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Savile : '  '  Sir,  Mr.  Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.' 
In  the  end  Harry  got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished 
him  good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then.  I  am 
Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  stri- 
kingly illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in 
that  generation,  when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that 
a  motion  to  impeach  him  had  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  hastened  thither  :  but,  before  he 
arrived,  the  question  had  been  put  and  carried.  Never- 
theless he  pressed  for  admittance ;  and  he  was  admitted. 
A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was  placed  for  him 
within  the  bar;  and  he  was  informed  that  the  House 
was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual. 
He  magnified  his  own  public  services.    But  for  him,  he 
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said,  there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  lo  chap. 
impeach  him;  a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally 
made  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  1695. 
which  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  really 
deserved.  As  to  the  charge  against  him  he  said  little 
more  than  that  he  was  innocent,  that  there  had  long 
been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him,  that  he  would  not 
go  into  particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had  been  proved 
would  bear  two  constructions,  and  that  of  the  two  con- 
structions the  more  favourable  ought  in  candour  to  be 
adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  the  House  to  re- 
consider the  vote  which  had  just  been  passed,  or,  if  that 
could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had 
been  carried  just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with 
a  large  following,  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed 
them  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke.  A  committee  of  managers  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  articles  and  to  prepare  the  evidence.* 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn  :  but  to  the  chain 
of  evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That 
link  Robart,  if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and  con- 
fronted with  other  witnesses,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  forced  to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Commons.  A  messenger  went  with  the 
summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was 
there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that  he 
had  been  three  days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was  the 
porter  could  not  tell.  The  Lords  immediately  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  give 
orders  that  the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive 
arrested.  But  Robart  was  already  in  Holland  on  his 
way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the 

•  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this    the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
eventful  day,  April  27.  I695,  see    the  Exact  Collection. 
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CHAP.    Commons  to  proceed.    They  vehemently  accused  Leeds 
of  having  sent  away  the  witness  who  alone  could 

^1695.  furnish  legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already  estab- 
lished by  moral  proof.  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the 
event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an 
injured  man.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  the  conduct  of 
the  Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me 
of  a  high  crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they 
find  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  proving  it;  and 
they  revile  me  for  not  supplying  them  with  the  means. 
Surely  they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like 
this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had  or  had 
not  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it.  If  Robart's  testi- 
mony be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did  they 
not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story  before  they  made  up 
their  minds  ?  They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance, 
their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is  a 
foreigner :  he  is  timid :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in 
which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  highly  criminal,  that  his 
master  is  impeached,  that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison, 
that  his  own  turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes 
fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own  country ;  and,  from  what 
I  know  of  him,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
long  before  he  trusts  himself  again  within  reach  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant.  But  what  is  that  to  me?  Am  I  to 
lie  all  my  life  under  the  stigma  of  an  accusation  like 
this,  merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has 
scared  their  o^vn  witness  out  of  England?  I  demand  an 
immediate  trial.  I  move  your  Lordships  to  resolve 
that,  unless  the  Conmions  shall  proceed  before  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dismissed."  A 
few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "  Well  moved."  But  the 
Peers  were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  ofi^ensive  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that 
House  represented.    The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the 
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ground;  and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  pro-  chap. 
rogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  1695. 
which  would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  J^^"^^ 
not  forthcoming;  and*a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would 
hardly  have  answered  Wharton's  purpose  better  than 
the  informal  verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation 
had  already  pronoimced.  The  work  was  done.  The 
Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer  chief 
minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister  at  all. 
William,  from  respect  probably  for  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately  lost,  and  to  whom 
Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment,  avoided  every 
thing  that  could  look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  states- 
man was  suffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable  time 
the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on  public 
occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal. 
But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  show 
himself  at  Council :  the  business  and  the  patronage 
even  of  the  department  of  which  he  was  the  nominal 
head  passed  into  other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he 
ostensibly  filled  was  considered  in  political  circles  as 
really  vacant.f 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there, 
during  some  months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the 
Parliament  met  again,  however,  he  emerged  from  his  re- 
treat. Though  he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly 
tortured  by  disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as 
ever.  With  indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time 
to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards  that  dizzy 
pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and  from  which 
he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
debate:  but,  though  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  al- 
ways secured  to  him  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he 

*  Exact  Collection ;  Lords*  Jour-  t  L'Hermitage,  May  ^f^.  1695; 

nals.  May  3.  1695;  Commons' Jour-  Vernon    to  Shrewsbury,  June  22. 

nals.   May,   2,   3.;    L'Hermitage,  I697. 
May      ;  London  Gazette,  May  1 3. 
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CHAP,   was  never  again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in 

 L    power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction 

1695.    of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not 
be  spared.    William  was  about  to  take  the  conmiand 
of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that,  before  he  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom 
the  government  should  be  administered  during  his 
absence.     Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vicege- 
rent when  he  was  out  of  England :  but  she  was  gone. 
Lords  Jus.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority  to  seven  Lords 
pofntei     Justices,  TeuisoH,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Somers, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Go* 
dolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.    It  is 
easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names  which  way  the 
balance  of  power  was  now  leaning.    Godolphin  alone  of. 
the  seven  was  a  Tory.    The  Lord  President,  still  second 
in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before  first  in  power,  of  the 
great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over;  and 
the  omission  was  universally  regarded  as  an  official 
announcement  of  his  disgrace.* 
^econciiia.     There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess 
tween  wil-  of  Denmark  was  not  appointed  Regent.    The  reconci- 
theVrin-    liation,  which  had  been  begun  while  Mary  was  dying, 
cess  Anne,  had  sincc  her  death  been,  in  external  show  at  least, 
comj)leted.     This  was  one  of  those  occasions  on  which 
Sunderland  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful.  He 
was  admirably  fitted  to  manage  a  personal  negotiation, 
to  soften  resentment,  to  sooth  wounded  pride,  to  select, 
among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire,  the  very  bait 
which  was  most  likely  to  allure  the  mind  with  which  he 
was  dealing.    On  this  occasion  his  task  was  not  diffi- 
cult.   He  had  two  excellent  assistants,  Marlborough 

*  London  Gazette,  May  6.  l695. 
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in  the  household  of  Anne,  and  Somers  in  the  cabinet  chap. 
of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  1^9^ 
government  as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it.  The 
death  of  Mary  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  all 
his  schemes.    There  was  one  event  to  which  he  looked 
forward  with  the  most  intense  longing,  the  accession  of 
the  Princess  to  the  English  throne.   It  was  certain  that, 
on  the  day  on  which  she  began  to  reign,  he  would  be  in 
her  Court  all  that  Buckingham  had  been  in  the  Court 
of  James  the  First.    Marlborough  too  must  have  been 
conscious  of  powers  of  a  very  different  order  from  those 
which  Buckingham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.    Perhaps  the  disgraced 
Greneral,  in  obscurity  and  inaction,  anticipated  the  day 
when  his  power  to  help  and  hurt  in  Europe  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  her  mightiest  princes,  when  he  would 
be  servilely  flattered  and  courted  by  Caesar  on  one  side 
and  by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the  other,  and  when  every 
year  would  add  another  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been  accumulated  by 
any  English  subject.    All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley 
were  Queen.    But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see 
Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not  very  probable. 
Mary's  life  was  a  much  better  life  than  his,  and  quite  as 
good  a  life  as  her  sister's.    That  William  would  have 
issue  seemed  unlikely.    But  it  was  generally  expected 
that  he  would  soon  die.    His  widow  might  marry  again, 
and  might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her.  In 
these  circumstances  Marlborough  might  weU  think  that 
he  had  very  little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settle- 
ment of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  by  the  Con- 
vention.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  serve  his  purpose 
as  confusion,  civil  war,  another  revolution,  another  ab- 
dication, another  vacancy  of  the  throne.    Perhaps  the 
nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to. 
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CHAP.   James,  and  distracted  between  hatred  of  foreigners  and 
hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  prefer  both  to  the  Dutch  King 

169.0.  and  to  the  Popish  King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native 
of  our  country  and  a  member  of  our  Church.  That 
this  was  the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough's  dark  and 
complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed 
by  some  of  the  most  zealous  Jacobites,  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.  It  is  certain  that  during 
several  years  he  had  spared  no  efibrts  to  inflame  the 
army  and  the  nation  against  the  government.  But  all 
was  now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after  the  death 
of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not  be  &r 
distant.  Indeed  all  the  physicians  who  attended  him 
wondered  that  he  was  still  alive ;  and,  when  the  risks  of 
war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  probabiKty 
seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be  in  his 
grave.  Marlborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  madness 
to  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  every  thing 
to  hazard.  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne 
while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount 
it  except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to  fix 
it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that  she 
would  soon  be  called  to  fill  it  in  the  regular  course  of 
nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Churchills 
to  write  to  the  King  a  submissive  and  aflfectionate 
letter  of  condolence.  The  King,  who  was  never  much 
inclined  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  insincere  com- 
pliments, and  who  was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his 
grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  advances. 
But  Somers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the  royal 
closet.  William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in 
melancholy  that  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any 
person  had  entered  the  room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after 
a  repsectful  pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all 
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that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  chap, 
and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the  sore 
places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  His  1695. 
Majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Princess,  "  Do  what 
you  will,"  said  William;  "  I  can  think  of  no  business." 
Thus  authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously 
received:  she  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace:  a 
guard  of  honour  was  again  placed  at  her  door;  and  the 
Gazettes  again,  after  a  long  interval,  announced  that 
foreign  ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  her.f  The  Churchills  were  again  permitted 
to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But  William  did  not 
at  first  include  them  in  the  peace  which  he  had  made 
with  their  mistress.  Marlborough  remained  excluded 
from  military  and  political  employment  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the 
royal  hand.|  The  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  King  explains  why  Anne  was  not  appointed 
Regent,  The  Regency  of  Anne  would  have  been  the 
Regency  of  Marlborough ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust  with  any 
office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Hkui  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  na- 
ture he  might  have  been  provoked  into  raising  another 
quarrel  in  the  royal  family,  and  into  forming  new 
cabals  in  the  army.  But  all  his  passions,  except  am- 
bition and  avarice,  were  under  strict  regulation.  He 
was  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired  against 
the  government  while  it  was  loading  him  with  favours. 

*  Letter  from  Mrs.  Burnet  to  the       f  London  Gazette,  April  8.  15, 
Duchess  of    Marlborough,  1704,    29-  1^^^- 

quoted  by  Coxe  ;  Shrewsbury  to  J  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  Janu- 
Russell,  January  24.  1695;  Bur-  ary  24.  l695;  Narcissus  Luttrells 
net,  ii.  149*  Diary. 
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CHAP.  He  now  supported  it,  though  it  requited  his  support 
with  contumely.     He  perfectly  understood  his  own 

1695.  interest :  he  had  perfect  command  of  his  temper :  he 
endured  decorously  the  hardships  of  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward  to  a 
reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few  years 
of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed  cease  to  correspond 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains :  but  the  corre- 
spondence gradually  became  more  and  more  slack,  and 
seems,  on  his  part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague 
professions  and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's 
views  had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  per- 
tinacious politicians  with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious 
projects. 

Jacobite  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the 
a)^?n8t  execution  of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been 
Wiiuam'f   formed  against  the  life  of  William.    Some  hotheaded 

person.  ^  ,  , 

malecontents  had  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping 
or  murdering  him :  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while 
his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James  did 
not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  such  a  hypo- 
crite as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any  scruple  about  removing 
his  enemies  by  those  means  which  he  had  justly  thought 
base  and  wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against 
himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind, 
there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of  casuists  willing 
and  competent  to  sooth  his  conscience  with  sophisms 
such  as  had  corrupted  the  far  nobler  natures  of  An- 
thony Babington  and  Everard  Digby*  To  question  the 
lawfulness  of  assassination,  in  cases  where  assassina- 
tion might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  was 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrious  Jesuits, 
of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana  :  nay, 
it  was  to  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One 
Pope  had  walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  car- 
dinals, had  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the  guns 
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of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of  the  perfidious  chap. 
butchery  in  which  Coligni  had  perished.  Another 
Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allocution  hymned  the  murder  1695. 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  in  rapturous  language 
borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and 
had  extolled  the  murderer  above  Phinehas  and  Judith.* 
William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  monster 
compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third 
were  saints.  Nevertheless  James,  during  some  years, 
refused  to  sanction  any  attempt  on  his  nephew's  person. 
The  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  his  refussd  have 
come  down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his  own  hand. 
He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassination  was  a  sin 
which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  a  Christian,  or  a 
viUany  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  :  he  merely  said  that 
the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  push 
his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  second  them  effectually.f  In  truth, 
while  Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  murder  of  her  husband  would  really  be  a  service 
to  the  Jacobite  cause.  By  his  death  the  government 
would  lose  indeed  the  strength  derived  from  his  emi- 
nent personal  qualities,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be 
relieved  from  the  load  of  his  personal  impopularity. 
His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve  on  his  widow  ; 
and  the  nation  would  probably  rally  round  her  with 
enthusiasm.  If  her  political  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  his,  she  had  not  his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign 
pronunciation,  his  partiality  for  every  thing  Dutch  and 
for  every  thing  Calvinistic.  Many,  who  had  thought 
her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be  of  opi- 
nion that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from  all  duty 
to  a  father  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  con- 

•  De  Thou,  liii.  xcvi.  use    the  word  assassination.  He 

f  Life  of  James,  ii.  545.,  Orig.    talks  of  the  seizing  and  carrying 
Men.    Of  course  James  does  not    away  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange. 
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CHAP,  tinue  to  work  without  that  interruption  which  ordi* 
narily  followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.    There  w^ould 

^695.  be  no  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  suspension  of 
the  customs  and  excise :  commissions  would  retain 
their  force ;  and  all  that  James  would  have  gained  by 
the  fall  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  a  barren  re- 
venge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a 
dagger  or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  Wil- 
liam, it  was  probable  that  there  would  instantly  be 
general  anarchy.  The  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil would  cease  to  exist.  The  authority  of  ministers 
and  judges  would  expire  with  him  from  whom  it  was 
derived.  It  might  seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave 
when  restless  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in 
Chamock.  earnest  against  the  life  of  William.  Foremost  among 
these  men  in  parts,  in  courage  and  in  energy  was 
Robert  Chamock.  He  had  been  liberally  educated, 
and  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford.  Alone  in  that  great  society  he 
had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be 
the  tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly  apo- 
statized from  the  Church  of  England,  and,  while  his 
college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had  held  the  office  of 
Vice  President.  The  Revolution  came,  and  altered  at 
once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven  from  the 
quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of 
the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated 
life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret 
errands  between  England  and  France,  changed  his 
lodgings  in  London  often,  and  was  kno^vn  at  different 
coffeehouses  by  different  names.  Ilis  services  had 
been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission  signed  by 
the  banished  King. 
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With  Chamock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  chap. 
an  adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  i695. 
all  religious  and  of  all  political  principle.  Porter's  ^o^te'- 
friends  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  rake  and  a 
coxcomb,  that  he  drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told 
extravagant  lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed  that  he 
was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible  kinds  of  de- 
bauchery, and  that  he  procured  the  means  of  indulging 
his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  marauding ;  that 
he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers ;  that  he  sometimes 
got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that,  when  he  returned  from  these  mys- 
terious excursions,  his  appearance  justified  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath 
or  Finchley  Common.* 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  Goodman, 
knave  more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was  in 
the  plot.  Goodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been 
kept,  like  some  much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been 
loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by 
bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two  of  her  children. 
As  the  poison  had  not  been  administered,  Goodman 
could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He 
had  since  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers 
of  bank  notes.f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law,  Parkyn*. 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  one  of  the  most  important 

•  ETery  thing  bad  that  was  known    gkirlce,  1 696 ;  L'Hermitage, 


or  nimouretl  about  Porter  came  out  ' 
on  the  State  Trials  of  I696.  PntitleiTi 


f  As  to  Goodman  see  the  evidence  j^i^morial. 
on  the  trial  of  Peter  Cook  ;  C'lever- 
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CHAP,   members  of  the  confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  cha- 

 L    racter  than  most  of  his  accomplices :  but  in  one  respect 

1695.  he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.  For  he  had, 
in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
against  whose  life  he  now  conspired. 
Fenwick.  The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  ce- 
lebrated on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he 
had  offered  to  the  deceased  Queen.  Fenwick,  if  his 
own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to  join  in 
an  insurrection,  but  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  as- 
sassination, and  showed  so  much  of  what  was  in  his 
mind  as  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their  secret, 
however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  re- 
strained the  conspirators  from  calling  their  design  by 
the  proper  name.  Even  in  their  private  consultations 
they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
They  would  try  to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into 
France.  If  there  were  any  resistance  they  might  be 
forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody 
could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might 
do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assassination, 
thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated  to  James,  and  his 
sanction  was  earnestly  requested.  But  week  followed 
week ;  and  no  answer  arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless 
remained  silent  in  the  hope  that  his  adherents  would, 
after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  that  he  might  thus  have  the  advantage 
without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem  indeed 
to  have  so  understood  him.  He  had  not,  they  said, 
authorised  the  attempt :  but  he  had  not  prohibited  it ; 
and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of 
prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore 
determined  to  strike :  but  before  they  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  William  set  out  for  Flanders  5 
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and  the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  chak 
till  his  return.  ^xi^ 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left  Ken-  ^69^* 
sington  for  Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark 
for  the  Continent.    Three  days  before  his  departure  Sessioa 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  had,  after  a  recess  of  about  8^(^ti»h 
two  years,  met  again  at  Edinburgh.    Hamilton,  who 
had,  in  the  preceding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and 
held  the  sceptre,  was  dead;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find 
a  new  Lord  High  Conunissioner.    The  person  selected 
was  John  Hay,  Marquess  of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of 
the  Realm,  a  man  grown  old  in  business,  well  informed, 
prudent,  humane,  blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on 
the  whole,  as  respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who  had 
been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  politics  of  those 
troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  Inqniry 
well  known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  ii^ghter 
support  the  government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  of  Giencoe. 
that  there  was  one  subject  which  would  require  the 
most  dexterous  and  delicate  management.  The  cry  of 
the  blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in  Giencoe 
had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been  con- 
temptuously derided  as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be 
generally  thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people  little  disposed  to  place  confideBtee  in  any  thing 
that  came  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites 
owned  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  government,  some 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had 
been  much  shocked  by  what  she  heard.  William  had, 
at  her  request,  empowered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter.  But  the  Duke  died :  his  colleagues  were  slack 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty;  and  the  King,  who 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to 
urge  them.* 

♦  Sec  the  preamble  to  the  Commission  of  1 695. 
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CHAP.      It  noTV  appeared  that  the  government  would  have 

 L    done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the 

1695.  wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by 
the  nonjurors  pertinaciously,  confidently,  and  with  so 
many  circumstances  as  almost  enforced  belief,  had  at 
length  roused  all  Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people 
eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by  the  taunts  of  southern 
pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no  humanity,  no 
spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foulest  wrongs. 
Each  of  the  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  diame- 
trically opposed  to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was 
impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for  inquiry.  The 
Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  make  out  a  case  lYhich  would  bring  discredit  on  the 
usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  off  against  the  many 
offences  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  Claverhouse  and 
Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of 
Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew 
that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  political 
revolution  which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dy- 
nasty, he  had  seen  with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical 
revolution  which  was,  in  their  view,  even  more  im- 
portant. They  knew  that  church  government  was  with 
him  merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal  to  the 
synodical  model.  They  could  not  'without  uneasiness 
see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  religion 
constantly  attending  the  royal  steps  and  constantly 
breathing  counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were  there- 
fore impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of 
what  was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  revela- 
tions fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minister  whom 
they  distrusted.    Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on  the 
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cordial  support  of  all  who  held  office  under  the  Crown,  chap. 

His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of   

many  less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his 
fellow  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  Scotchmen 
of  all  factions  and  of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just 
about  to  start  for  the  Continent,  learned  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the 
best  thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist.  A  Commission  authorising  Tweedale  and  several 
other  privy  councillors  to  examine  fully  into  the  matter 
about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excited 
was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington,  was  sent  do^vn 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  realm.  This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.*  The 
Parliament  had  scarcely  entered  on  business  when  a 
member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Tweedale  was 
able  to  inform  the  Estates  that  His  Majesty's  goodness 
had  prevented  their  desires,  that  a  Commission  of  Pre- 
cognition had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the 
forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in 
that  instrument  would  hold  their  first  meeting  before 
night.f  The  Parliament  unanimously  voted  thanks  to 
the  King  for  this  instance  of  his  paternal  care  :  but 
some  of  those  who  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  ex- 
pressed a  very  natural  apprehension  that  the  second 
investigation  might  end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first 
investigation  had  ended.  The  honour  of  the  country, 
they  said,  was  at  stake  ;  and  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result  of 
the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion.   Tweedale  gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time, 

♦  The  CommiMion  will  be  found       f  Scot.,  May  21.  ISQS ; 

in  the  Minutes  of  the  Parliament.      London  Gazette^  May  .SO. 
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CHAP,    silenced  the  murmurers.*    But,  when  three  weeks  had 

XXI* 

  passed  away,  many  members  became  mutinous  and 

1695.  suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report. 
The  motion  was  not  carried :  but  it  was  renewed  day 
after  day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweedale  was 
able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But, 
when  he  at  length  announced  that  the  report  had  been 
completed,  and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before 
the  Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  King,  there 
was  a  violent  outcry.  The  public  curiosity  was  intense : 
for  the  examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed 
doors;  and  both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been 
sworn  to  secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands. 
Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  be  taken ; 
and  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  a 
fourth  debate  there  were  signs  which  convinced  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  that  it  was  expedient  to 
yield;  and  the  report  was  produced.f 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed 
it,  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and 
austerely  just.  No  source  from  which  valuable  infor- 
mation was  likely  to  be  derived  had  been  neglected. 
Glengarry  and  Keppoch,  though  notoriously  disalfected 
to  the  government,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the 
case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen.  Several  of 
the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from  the  havoc  of  that 
night  had  been  examined,  and  among  them  the  reigning 
Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  military 
men  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  but  not  unfair  scrutiny.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  Commissioners  came,  and  in  which 
every  intelligent  and  candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was 
that  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder. 


*  Act.  ParL  Scot.,  May  23.  \695.       f  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  June  U.  18. 

20. 1695 ;  London  Gaiette,  June  S7. 
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and  that  of  this  barbarous  murder  the  letters  of  the  chap. 
Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  1695. 
was  not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear. 
In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentally 
discovered  that  he  had,  while  distributing  the  money 
of  William  among  the  Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to 
them  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and 
advised  them  to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the 
usurper,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King. 
Breadalbane's  defence  was  that  he  was  a  greater  villain 
than  his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he  had  pretended 
to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man's 
knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  classi- 
fication, single  treasons,  and  which  double  treasons.  On 
this  pccasion  the  Parliament  supposed  him  to  have  been 
guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full  consi- 
deration, gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  let  him  out  again.* 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  Estates.  They  resolved, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by 
William  did  not  authorise  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 
They  next  resolved,  but,  it  should  seem,  not  unani- 
mously, that  the  slaughter  was  a  murder.f  They  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  was 
finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King.  How 
that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  Master  of 
Stair  should  be  framed  was  a  question  about  which  there 
was  much  debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for 
and  read;  and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the 

•  Burnet,  ii.  157.;   Act.  Pari.,       t  Act.  Pari.,  June  26.  I695  ; 
Jane  la  1695.  London  Gazette,  July  4. 
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CHAP.   vote.    It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the  ex« 
treme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on 

1695.  the  side  of  severity.  The  majority,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  acquiesced 
in  words  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister 
to  retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him 
such  criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his 
estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms 
far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against 
the  unfortunate  clan,  and  his  warm  directions  about 
performing  the  execution  by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his 
letters  they  pronounced  to  have  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  massacre:  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they  declared 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence  and  of  his  great 
place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  msdom  to  deal  with  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal 
offender  was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Ha- 
milton, who  had  fled  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by 
proclamation  at  the  City  Cross  to  appear  before  the 
Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood 
of  the  Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond, 
Lieutenant  Lindsey,  Ensign  Lundie,  and  Serjeant  Bar- 
bour, were  still  more  distinctly  designated  as  mur- 
derers; and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedlv,  on 
this  occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  and  lenient  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glen- 
lyon and  his  comrades  excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  emotions  which  make  it 
difficult  to  reason  calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring 
himself  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judi- 
cial impartiality  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  common- 
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wealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins.    They  had  slain  chap. 

•  •  •  XXI 

nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by  

their  commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subordina-  ^^95. 
tion  without  which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held 
answerable  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience 
to  which  he  pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe 
was,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case:  but  it  cannot  easily 
be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases  which,  in  war, 
are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Very  terrible  military 
executions  are  sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity 
itself  may  require  them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whe- 
ther there  be  an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the 
truest  mercy?  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashes,  to 
decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot  a  whole 
gang  of  banditti?  Is  the  responsibility  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  with  the  rank  and  file  whom  he 
orders  to  make  ready,  present  and  fire?  And  if  the 
general  rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it 
possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of 
Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule?  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed 
that  any  of  the  private  men  of  Argyle's  regiment  should 
be  prosecuted  for  murder.  Absolute  impunity  was 
granted  to  every  body  below  the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Yet 
on  what  principle?  Surely,  if  military  obedience  was 
not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a  Macdonald  on 
that  horrible  night  was  a  murderer.  And,  if  military 
obedience  was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted 
by  order  of  Seijeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour  who 
acted  by  order  of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon 
who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
maintained  that  more  deference  is  due  from  a  private  to 
a  noncommissioned  officer  than  from  a  noncommissioned 
officer  to  his  captain,  or  from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 
VOL.  rv.  p  p 
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CHAP.       It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon 

 L    were  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man 

1695.  of  virtue,  he  would  have  thrown  up  his  commission, 
would  have  braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  gene- 
ral, and  Secretary  of  State,  would  have  incurred  the 
heaviest  penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could  inflict^ 
rather  than  have  performed  the  part  assigned  to  him; 
and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but  whether  he 
did  that  for  which  he  could,  without  infringing  a  rule 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security 
of  nations,  be  hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  this  case, 
disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and 
his  fellows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law. 
The  only  punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted 
on  them  was  that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was 
greater  than  he  could  bear;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  carry  wherever  they  went  a 
mark  from  which  even  bad  men  should  turn  away  sick 
with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had 
been  solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of 
Precognition  and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full 
Parliament,  to  be  the  original  author  of  the  massacre. 
That  it  was  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  his 
tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for  making  an  example 
of  him.  Every  argument  which  can  be  urged  against 
punishing  the  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  orders  of  his  superior  is  an  argument  for 
punishing  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  the  su- 
perior who  gives  unjust  and  inhuman  orders.  Where 
there  can  be  no  responsibility  below,  there  should  be 
double  responsibility  above.  What  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  demanded  was, 
not  that  a  poor  illiterate  seijeant,  who  was  hardly  more 
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accountable  than  his  own  halbert  for  the  bloody  work  chap. 

which  he  had  done,  should  be  hanged  in  the  Grass-   

market,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most  politic,  1695. 
the  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottish 
statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and 
should,  if  found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  No- 
thing less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such 
a  crime.  Unhappily  the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the 
guilt  of  the  chief  ofiender,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
demanding  that  his  humble  agents  should  be  treated 
with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the  stain  which 
the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation 
broader  and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach 
of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  re- 
ceived the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
slaughter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and,  if  he 
did  read  them,  he  would  have  foimd  in  them  such  a 
quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  invective  against 
himself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little  inclined  to 
credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on  his 
servants.  He  would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one 
tract,  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having 
poisoned  JeflSreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  having 
contrived  to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He 
would  have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once 
ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be 
burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  unalterable 
affection  which  he  felt  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death 
for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusty  friends 
that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess  was  made 
a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations  as  foul  as 
those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  He  might  therefore  naturally  be  slow  to  believe 
frightful  imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew 
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CHAP,    to  be  habitual  liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he 
valued  higlily,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,  on  some 

16*95.  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  after 
he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from 
Edinburgh  by  Tweedale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt 
with  exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up  to- 
wards heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, repress,  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression, 
and  would  do  justice,  without  acceptance  of  persons, 
as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  Father  of  all  mercies. 
William  contented  himself  with  dismissing  the  Master 
from  oflice.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amounting 
to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  defence,  but 
an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  King, 
alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had  borne  a  part 
in  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre  by 
another.  But  this  representation  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless  been 
employed  in  the  work  of  death :  but  they  had  all  re- 
ceived their  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single 
mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  preeminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  rank  and 
power.  In  return  for  many  victims  immolated  by 
treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice; 
and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame 
of  William  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted 
such  a  supply  as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented 
could  afford.  They  had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way 
of  speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their  at- 
tention had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry  into  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious  conunercial 
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projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be  explained  and  the  chap. 
fete  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  to-  1695. 
wards  the  Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior  who  had  ^^J^]^  ^® 
been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at  Steinldrk  and  at  Lan-  landa: 
den  had  not  left  his  equal  behind  him.  But  France  ym^roy. 
still  possessed  Marshals  well  qualified  for  high  com- 
mand. Already  Catinat  and  Boufflers  had  given  proofs 
of  skill,  of  resolution  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers  would 
have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  William:  but  their  master,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  preferred  to  both  the  Duke 
of  ViUeroy.  The  new  general  had  been  Lewis's  play- 
mate when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  become 
a  favourite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In  those 
superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was 
then  renowned  throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  pre- 
eminent among  the  French  aristocracy.  His  stature 
was  tall,  his  countenance  handsome,  his  manners  nobly 
and  somewhat  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture, 
his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a 
story  with  more  vivacity :  no  man  sate  his  horse  better 
in  a  hunting  party :  no  man  made  love  with  more  suc- 
cess :  no  man  staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more 
agreeable  unconcern :  no  man  was  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily  filled  the  halls  of 
Versailles.  There  were  two  characters  especially  which 
this  ^ne  gentleman  had  studied  during  many  years, 
and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  windings,  the 
character  of  the  King,  and  the  character  of  her  who 
was  Queen  in  every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended 
Villeroy's  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant 
both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  the  Council  Board 
he  never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing  himself. 
For  war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that 
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CHAP,   personal  courage  which  was  common  to  him  with  the 

  whole  class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great 

1695.  crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he  was 
alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection. 
Just  before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his  selfcon- 
fidence  was  boundless :  he  would  listen  to  no  sugges- 
tion :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought 
that  failure  was  possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave 
up  every  thing  for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing, 
and  ran  up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis  how- 
ever loved  him ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  Lewis. 
The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof  against  all  the 
disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the 
rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant;  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judi- 
ciously, manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the 
death  of  the  master.* 
The  Duke  Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
of  Maine.  ^  ^jj^tpg^jgi^  ^j^^  Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke 
of  Maine  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  this 
preceptor.  Maine,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the 
Duchess  of  Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved  by 
Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a  foster  mother. 
Grave  men  were  scandalized  by  the  ostentatious  manner 
in  which  the  King,  while  making  a  high  profession  of 
piety,  exhibited  his  partiality  for  this  offspring  of  a 
double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was  doubtless 
due  from  a  parent  to  a  child :  but  decency  was  also  due 
from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In  spite  of  these  mur- 
murs the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged,  loaded 
with  wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer, 
placed,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above 
Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to  a  Prin- 
cess of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Grand  Master  of 
*  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Villeroy  in  Saint  Simons  Memoirs. 
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the  Artillery  of  the  Realm.    With  abilities  and  courage  chap. 

he  might  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.    But   L 

his  intellect  was  small;  his  nerves  were  weak;  and  the  ^^95. 
women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had  eflfec- 
tually  assisted  nature.    He  was  orthodox  in  belief,  cor- 
rect in  morals,  insinuating  in  address,  a  hypocrite,  a 
mischiefinaker  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would, 
during  this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here, 
therefore,  a  great  army  was  collected.  Strong  lines 
were  formed  from  the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy 
fixed  his  headquarters  near  Toumay.  Boufflers,  with 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who 
were  under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels. 
A  smaller  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brandenburghers, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  miUtary  operations  commenced.  The 
first  movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended 
to  prevent  the  French  generals  from  suspecting  his  real 
purpose.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Namur. 
The  loss  of  Namur  had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all 
the  disasters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of 
Namur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  always  been  great, 
and  had  become  greater  than  ever  during  the  three 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  siege.  New 
works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vauban,  had  been  added  to 
the  old  defences  which  had  been  constructed  with  the 
utmost  skill  of  Cohom.  So  ably  had  the  two  illustrious 
engineers  vied  with  each  other  and. cooperated  with 
nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the  strongest  in 
Europe.  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a  vaunting 
inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize 
from  the  grasp  of  France. 
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CHAP.      William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint 
of  his  intention  got  abroad.    Some  thought  that  Dun- 
1695.    kirk,  some  that  Ypres  was  his  object.    The  marches 
and  skirmishes  by  which  he  disguised  his  design  were 
compared  by  Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skilful 
chess  player.    Feuquieres,  much  more  deeply  versed 
in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that 
some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against  Lux- 
emburg ;  and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg 
was  gone  ;  and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to  William, 
William  now  was  to  Villeroy. 
Jacobite        While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at 
a^^fost  the  home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their 
govern-     desiffu  affainst  his  person,  contented  themselves  with 

ment  du-       ,    ©       o      ^  r  7 

ringwu-  plotting  agamst  his  government.  Iney  were  some- 
abMnce.  what  Icss  closely  watched  than  during  the  preceding 
year :  for  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had 
discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents.  Trenchard, 
whose  vigilance  and  severity  had  made  him  an  object 
of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian 
and  an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opinions, 
and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*  The  malecon- 
tents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administra- 
tion. William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent 
when  they  held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite haunts,  the  Old  King's  Head  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  Chamock,  Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns  and 
Fenwick  were  present.  The  Earl  of  Aylesbury  was 
there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  house  was 
notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he  had  ever 
thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral  means. 
His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he  had  not, 

*  Some  curious  traits  of  Trumball's  character  will  be  found  in  Pepys's 
Tangier  Diary. 
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by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  against  which  chap. 

he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be   1 

considered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour.  In  the  ^^i^^- 
assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror  who  had  in- 
deed a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large 
fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition. 
After  dinner,  —  for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  were 
generally  laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace 
of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had  originated, — it 
was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  insurrection 
and  a  French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  messenger 
should  carry  the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains. 
Chamock  was  selected.  He  undertook  the  commission, 
crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had  interviews 
with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but  could  arrange  nothing. 
The  English  malecontents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thou- 
sand French  troops  were  in  the  island ;  and  ten  thousand 
French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  army  which  was  contending  against 
William  in  the  Low  Countries.  When  Chamock  re- 
turned to  report  that  his  embassy  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  They 
had  during  his  absence  amused  themselves,  after  their 
fashion,  by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and, 
when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand, 
headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums, 
unfurled  banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires.  But 
the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace,  was  too  strong 
for  the  revellers.  They  were  put  to  rout :  the  tavern 
where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob:  the 
ringleaders  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, but  regained  their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  far  more  criminal  design.* 

♦  Postboy,  June  15.,  July  9.11. «  Foreign,  June  14.;  Pacquet  Boat 
1695 ;  Intelligenoe  Domestic  and    from  Holland  and  Flanders^  July  9. 
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CHAP.  By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  tBe 
plan  which  William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been 
1695.  communicated  to  the  other  chiefs  of  the  allied  forces, 
Namur^  and  had  been  warmly  approved.  Vaudemont  was  left 
in  Flanders  with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy. 
The  King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight 
on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia advanced  towards  the  same  point  on  one  side,  and 
the  Brandenburghers  on  another.  So  well  had  these 
movements  been  concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they 
performed,  that  the  skilful  and  energetic  Boufflers  had 
but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress.  He 
was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  by  a 
strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an 
ofl&cer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best 
engineer  in  the  French  service  with  the  exception  of 
Vauban.  A  few  hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  the 
place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on  every 
side;  and  the  lines  of  circimivallation  were  rapidly 
formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court. 
There  it  was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be 
compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss 
and  ignominy.  The  town  was  strong :  the  castle  was 
believed  to  be  impregnable :  the  magazines  were  filled 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  last  till  the 
time  at  which  the  armies  of  that  age  were  expected  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters:  the  garrison  consisted  of 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world :  they 
were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general :  he  was  as- 
sisted by  an  excellent  engineer;  nor  was  it  doubted 
that  Villeroy  would  march  with  his  great  army  to  the 
assistance  of  Boufflers,  and  that  the  besiegers  would 
then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Vil- 
leroy. He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the 
army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then  to  drive  William  from 
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Namup.  Vaudemont  might  try  to  avoid  an  action;  chap. 
but  he  could  not  escape.  The  Marshal  went  so  far  as 
to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  complete  victory  within  1695. 
twenty  four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day  in  im- 
patient expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an  ofl&cer  of 
high  rank  loaded  with  English  and  Dutch  standards, 
arrived  a  courier  bringing  news  that  Vaudemont  had 
effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe 
under  the  walls  of  Ghent.  William  extolled  the  ge- 
neralship of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  terms.  "  My 
cousin,"  he  wrote,  "you  have  shown  yourself  a  greater 
master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had  won  a  pitched 
battle."*  In  the  French  camp,  however,  and  at  the 
French  Court  it  was  universally  held  that  Vaudemont 
had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some  threw 
the  whole  blame  on  Villeroy;  and  Villeroy  made  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  But  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have 
vindicated  himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal  favour 
to  military  renown.  His  plan,  it  was  said,  might  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  execution  been  entrusted  to  the 
Duke  of  Maine.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the 
bastard's  heart  had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  conceal  his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trem- 
bling, stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the 
old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged 
him  to  advance.  During  a  short  time  the  disgrace 
of  the  son  was  concealed  from  the  father.  But  the 
silence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret :  the 
pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the 
mystery;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his  long 
reign  had  he  been  so  moved.  During  some  hours  his 
gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even 

*  Vandemont's  Despatch  and  William's  Answer  are  in  the  Monthly 
Mercary  for  July  l695. 
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CHAP,  his  priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far  forgot  the  grace  and 
dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the 
1695.  world  that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of 
gentlemen  and  la^es  who  came  to  see  him  dine  at 
Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey, 
and  pursued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of  their  ope- 
rations was  under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  who  was 
spurred  by  emulation  to  exert  his  utmost  skill.  He 
had  suficred,  three  years  before,  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  town,  as  he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his 
great  master  Vauban.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the 
fortifications  had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements, 
would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened. 
On  the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was 
gallantly  beaten  back;  and,  late  on  the  same  even- 
ing, a  strong  body  of  infantry,  the  English  footguards 
leading  the  way,  stormed,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
outworks  on  the  Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person 
directed  the  attack ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to 
learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Look,  look  at  my  brave  English!"  Con- 
spicuous in  bravery  even  among  those  brave  English 
was  Cutts.  In  that  bulldog  courage  which  flinches 
from  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers, 
German,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope : 
but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider 
such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  was  so 
much  at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  bat- 
teries that  his  soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nick- 
name of  the  Salamander.f 

*  See  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs,  and       t  London  Gazette,  July  22. 1690; 
his  note  upon  Dangeau.  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  1695.^ 
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On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  chap. 

XXI 

town  was  attacked.     The  English  and  Dutch  were   L 

thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  ^^95. 
to  the  charge.  At  length,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  French  officers,  who  fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand 
on  the  glacis,  the  assailants  remained  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  works.  While  the  conflict  was  raging, 
William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a  shower  of 
bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the  officers 
of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman  had  come  to  the 
King's  headquarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of  money  from 
England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  cu- 
rious to  see  real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  could 
not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfrey,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  not 
to  run  these  hazards :  you  are  not  a  soldier :  you  can  be 
of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  I 
run  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty."  "  Not  so," 
said  William ;  "  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I 
may  without  presumption  commit  my  life  tp  God's  keep- 
ing :  but  you  "    WhQe  they  were  talking  a  cannon 

ball  jfirom  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's 
feet.  It  was  not  found  however  that  the  fear  of  be- 
ing Godfpeyed, — such  was  during  some  time  the  cant 
phrase, —  sufficed  to  prevent  idle  gazers  from  coming  to 
the  trenches.*  Though  William  forbade  his  coachmen, 
footmen  and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he  repeatedly 
saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous  spots  and 
trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He  was  some- 
times, it  is  said,  provoked  into  horsewhipping  them  out 

Swift,  ten  yean  later,  wrote  a  lam-  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  1695; 

peon  CD  Cutte,  80  dull  and  so  nau-  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug. 
seoaaly  scurrilous   that  Ward   or         ;  Robert  Fleming's  Character  of 

GildoD  would  have  been  ashamed  of  King  William,  1702.    It  was  in 

it,  entitled  the  Description  of  a  Sa-  the  attack  of  July        that  Cap- 

lamander.  tain  Shandy  received  the  memorable 

*  London  (jaiette,July  29*  1695;  wound  in  his  groin. 
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CHAP,   of  the  range  of  the  French  guns;  and  the  story,  whe- 

  ther  true  or  false,  is  very  characteristic. 

1695.  On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Branden- 
of  the'to^n  ^^^S^^^?  Under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  made  them- 
of  Namor.  selvcs  masters,  after  a  hard  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which 
Vauban  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock  from  the  Sambre  to 
the  Meuse.  Three  days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch, 
Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the 
second  counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  a  general 
assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the  ram- 
parts. The  eflfective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now 
little  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the 
trenches  were  opened.  Boufflers  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer  ;  but  he 
felt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  suflicient  to 
keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Terms 
of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was 
delivered  up  to  the  aUies.  The  French  were  allowed 
forty  eight  hours  to  retire  into  the  castle,  and  were 
assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom  they  left  below, 
about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  should  be  well  treated. 
On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The  contest  for 
the  possession  of  the  town  was  over ;  and  a  second  and 
more  temble  contest  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
citadel.* 

Villeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty  con- 
quests. Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered  some  re- 
sistance, had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grave 
suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  governor. 
Deynse,  which  was  less  able  to  make  any  defence,  had 
followed  the  example.  The  garrisons  of  both  towns 
were,  in  violation  of  a  convention  which  had  been  made 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent  into  FranceJ  The 
Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brussels  in  the  hope, 

*  Londou Gazette,  Aug.  1.5. 1695;    containing  the  Letters  of  William 
Monthly  Mercury  of  Auguat  l695,    and  Dykvelt  to  the  States  Greneral. 
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as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menacing  that  beautiful  chap. 
capital,  he  might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Namur.    During  thirty  six  hours  he  1695. 
rained  shells  and  redhot  bullets  on  the  city.    The  Elec- 
tress  of  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried 
from  terror.    Six  convents  perished.    Fifteen  hundred 
houses  were  at  once  in  flames.    The  whole  lower  toyna 
would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had  not  the 
inhabitants  stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing  up 
namerous  buildings*    Immense  quantities  of  the  finest 
koe  and  tapestry  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry 
and  trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout  the 
worid  had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by  the  war. 
Several  of  the  stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the 
market  place  were  laid  in  ruins.    The  To^vn  Hall  it- 
self^ the  noblest  of  the  many  noble  senate  houses  reared 
by  the  burghers  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  imminent 
peril.    All  this  devastation,  however,  produced  no  effect 
except  much  private  misery.  William  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated or  provoked  into  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  vnth 
which  he  held  Namur.    The  fire  which  his  batteries 
kept  up  round  the  castle  was  such  as  had  never  been 
bown  in  war.    The  French  gunners  were  fairly  driven 
from  their  pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground. 
Cohom  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  four 
hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall  by  the  thirty- 
first  of  August,  New  Style.    The  great  engineer  lost 
Ha  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 
Boufflers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was 
Villeroy.    Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to 
£nghien ;  he  had  there  collected  all  the  French  troops 
*iat  could  be  spared  from  the  remotest  fortresses  of 
Netherlands  ;  and  he  now,  at  the  head  of  more 
*iian  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  towards  Namur. 

*  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  \695;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington^ 
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CHAP.  Vaudemont  meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers,  William 
therefore  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer  bat- 

1695.  tie  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment  the 
operations  against  Boufflers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  entrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  siege. 
The  King  of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
a  strong  position  strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited 
the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day  was  at  hand. 
Two  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  ordered  armies 
that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were  brought  face  to  face. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the  defenders  of  the  castle 
saw  from  their  watchtowers  the  mighty  host  of  their 
countrymen.  But  between  that  host  and  the  citadel 
was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  nadghty 
host  of  William.  Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns, 
conveyed  to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue; 
and  at  night  Boufflers,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen 
far  over  the  vast  plain  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged 
Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  without  delay.  In  the 
capitals  both  of  France  and  England  the  anxiety  was 
intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in  his  oratory,  con- 
fessed, received  the  Eucharist,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
host  should  be  exposed  in  his  chapel.  His  wife  ordered 
all  her  nuns  to  their  knees.*  London  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours  fabri- 
cated some  by  Jacobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers. 
Early  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred  that  there 
had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had  been  beaten,  that 
the  King  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege  had  been  raised. 
The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the 
bad  newsVas  true.  The  streets  were  stopped  up  all  day 
by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impatiently  expected,  and 

♦  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  I695;  Letter  from  Paris,  I695, 
among  the  Lexington  Papers. 
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which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  calmed  the  excite-  chap. 
ment,  but  not  completely:  for  it  was  known  that  the 
Jacobites  sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  priva-  ^^9S. 
teers  and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers, 
intelligence  earlier  than  that  which  came  through  re- 
gular channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Whitehall, 
Before  night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  sub- 
sided :  but  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  a  bold  imposture, 
A  horseman  in  the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred 
through  the  City,  announcing  that  the  King  had  been 
killed.  He  would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult, 
had  not  some  apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Revolution 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked  him  down  and 
carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confidential  correspon- 
dent of  the  States  General  informed  them  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  stories  which  the  disafiected  party  in- 
vented and  circulated,  the  general  persuasion  was  that 
the  allies  would  be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sin- 
cerity in  England,  he  said,  was  the  betting.  The  Jaco- 
bites were  ready  enough  to  prove  that  William  must 
be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  defeated :  but 
they  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas 
on  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth, 
the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth  of  August  the  ar- 
my of  Villeroy  and  the  army  of  William  confronted 
each  other.  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth 
would  be  the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under  arms 
before  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and  con- 
tinued till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to  post, 
disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  approached  his  lines  in  se- 
veral places,  near  enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  be 

•  L'HermiUge,  Aug.  ^.  I695. 
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CHAP;  easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there  was  no  fighting.  He 
lay  down  to  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the 

1695.  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the 
French  had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle 
without  delay.  While  the  preparations  were  making, 
Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  BouflBers,  that  Villeroy 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong 
the  contest.  Boufflers  however  thought  that  another 
day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  Portland  returned  unsuccessful.* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four 
places  at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army. 
One  point  was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  another 
to  the  Dutch,  a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  English.  The  English  were  at  first  less  fortunate 
than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is  that  most 
of  the  regiments  which  had  seen  service  had  marched 
with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy.  As  Soon  as  the  , 
signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  barrels  of 
powder,  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  four  battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action, 
and  which,  though  full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadi- 
ness which  so  terrible  a  service  required.  The  oflicers 
fell  fast.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel,  was 
killed  or  severely  wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot 
in  the  head  which  for  a  time  disabled  him.  The  raw 
recruits,  left  almost  without  direction,  rushed  forward 
impetuously  till  they  found  themselves  in  disorder  and 
out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a 
terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less  terrible, 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26\  16^5 ;   Monthly  Mercury;   Stepney  t9 
Lexington,  Aug.  J^. 
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6f  fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They  lost  heart,  and  chap. 
rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by 
this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  1695. 
then  led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  back,  but  to  another  spot  where  a  fearful 
battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had  made  their 
onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully:  their  general  had 
fidlen;  and  they  were  beginning  to  waver  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Salamander  and  his  men  changed  the 
fete  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent 
on  retrieving  at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  recent 
repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  palisades,  to  storm  a  battery  which  had 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Bavarians,  and  to  turn 
the  guns  against  the  garrison.  Meanwhile  the  Bran- 
denburghers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excellently 
conmianded,  had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the 
duty  assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally 
successful.  When  the  evening  closed  in  the  allies  had 
made  a  lodgment  of  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of 
the  castle.  The  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that 
his  duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce 
of  forty  eight  hours  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of 
corpses  which  choked  the  ditches  and  which  would  soon 
have  spread  pestilence  among  both  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged  might  be  removed  and  interred.  His  re- 
quest was  granted;  and,  before  the  time  expired,  he 
intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capitulate.  He  would, 
he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten  days,  if  he  were  not 
relieved  sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the  allies  would 
not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he  must 
either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for 

•  Boyei'B  History  of  King  Wil-    ington,  Aug.  1%. ;    Blathwayt  to 
liam  III.,  1703  ;  London  Gazette^    Lexington,  Sept  2. 
Aug.  29.  1695;  Stepney  to  Lex- 
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CHAP,   an  immediate  assault.    He  yielded,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suffered  to  depart,  leav- 
1695.    ing  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  the 
conquerors.    Three  peals  from  all  the  guns  of  the 
confederate  army  notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succour. 
He  instantly  retreated  towards  Mons,  leaving  William 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more 
delightful  by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortunes* 
Surrender      The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhi- 
CasUe  of    bitiou  such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never 
Uamur.     gecu,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had 
scarcely  hoped  to  see.    From  the  first  battle  of  Conde 
to  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military 
success  had  run,  without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one 
direction.    That  tide  had  turned.    For  the  first  time, 
men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France 
was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach 
which  had  lately  been  so  desperately  contested  to  the 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  many  distinguished  officers  were 
on  horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  William 
was  near  them  in  his  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to 
about  five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums  beating 
and  ensigns  flying.  BouflBers  and  his  staff  closed  the 
procession.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the 
form  of  the  greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between 
him  and  the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Marshal  with 
the  sword.  A  King  of  England  was  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  such  a  mark  of  respect:  but  France  did  not 
recognise  AVilliam  as  King  of  England.  At  last  Boufflers 
consented  to  perform  the  salute  without  marking  for 
which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered 
his  sword.    William  alone  acknowledged  the  compli- 
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toent.  A  short  conversation  followed.  The  Marshal,  chap. 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Majesty, 
addressed  himself  only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  1695. 
with  every  mark  of  deference,  reported  to  William  what 
had  been  said;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat. 
The  officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  country 
the  news  that  the  upstart  who  at  Paris  was  designated 
only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest 
potentates  of  the  Germanic  body  with  a  respect  as  pro* 
found  as  that  which  Lewis  exacted  from  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over  ;  and  Boufflers  passed  Arrest  of 
on :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  ^^^^c"- 
was  stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  accompanied  the  allied 
army  as  deputy  from  the  States  General.  "  You  must 
return  to  the  town.  Sir,"  said  Dykvelt.  "  The  King 
of  England  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  his  prisoner."  Boufflers  was  in  transports  of  rage. 
His  officers  crowded  round  him  and  vowed  to  die  in 
his  defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of  the  question :  a 
strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  came  up  ;  and  the  Bri- 
gadier who  commanded  them  demanded  the  Marshal's 
sword.  The  Marshal  uttered  indignant  exclamations  : 
"  This  is  an  infamous  breach  of  faith.  Look  at  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve such  an  affront  ?  Have  I  not  behaved  like  a 
man  of  honour  ?  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as  such  ? 
But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.  I  serve  a  master 
who  can  and  will  avenge  me."  "  I  am  a  soldier,  Sir," 
answered  the  Brigadier ;  "  and  my  business  is  to  obey 
orders  without  troubling  myself  about  consequences." 
Dykvelt  calmly  and  courteously  replied  to  the  Mar- 
shal's indignant  exclamations.  "  The  King  of  Eng- 
land has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set  by  your 
master.    The  soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dixmuyde  and 

•  Postecript  to  the  Monthly  Mer-    Gazette,  Sept.  9.  ;  Saint  Simon 
cury  for  August   \695j   London  Dangeau. 
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.CHAP.  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith,  been  sent 
prisoners  into  France.    The  Prince  whom  they  serv-e 

.1695.  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  re- 
taliate. His  Majesty  might  with  perfect  justice  have 
detained  all  the  French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he 
ivill  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  precedent  which  he 
disapproves.  He  has  determined  to  arrest  you  and 
you  alone :  and,  Sir,  you  must  not  regard  as  an 
"affront  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very  particular 
esteem.  How  can  he  pay  you  a  higher  compliment 
than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  as  fully  equi- 
•  valent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom  your 
sovereign  -wrongfully  holds  in  captivity?  Nay,  you 
shall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  imless  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within 
a  fortnight."  "I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered  Bouf- 
flers,  "  why  the  King  my  master  detains  those  men ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will 
liberate  them.  You  have  an  army  at  your  back :  I 
•am  alone  ;  and  you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gave 
up  his  sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence 
■to  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  re- 
pose, was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks  and  rides, 
•and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  those  who 
guarded  him.  In  the "  shortest  time  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined 
to  the  French  Court  and  back  again,  he  received  full 
powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse  should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  libe- 
rated; and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  ho- 
nourable reception  awaited  him.  He  was  created  a 
Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to  support 
his  new  dignities  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
bestowed  on  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
aristocracy  of  France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis 
with  an  affectionate  embrace.* 

*  Boyer,  History  of  King  WiHiam  III.,  1703;  Postscript  to  the 
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In  all  tte  countries  which  were  united  against  France 

the  news  of  the  fall  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy  :   

but  here  the  exultation  was  greatest*  During  several 
generations  our  ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  consi- 
derable by  land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  in- 
deed occasionally  furnished  to  our  allies  small  bands  of 
auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
nation.  But  from  the  day  on  which  the  two  brave  Tal- 
bots,  fether  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Revolution,  there  had  been 
on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen 
had  borne  a  principal  part.  At  length  our  ancestors 
had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  begun  to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of  France 
the  palm  of  military  prowess.  The  struggle  had  been 
hard.  The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the  consum- 
mate discipline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had 
prevailed  in  two  great  battles  :  but  the  event  of  those 
battles  had  been  long  doubtful ;  the  victory  had  been 
dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  had  gained  little  more 
than  the  honour  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of 
slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  ad- 
versaries. The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition 
speedily  became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had 
formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cutts  through  the 
palisades  of  Namur.  The  judgment  of  all  the  great 
warriors  whom  aU  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had 
sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse 
was  that  the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  sub- 
altern and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no  private 
soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  officers  of  higher 
rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  command  such  an 
army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity.    But  those  who  most  admired  him  acknow- 

Monihly  Mercury,  Aug.  IGqB;  Lon-    wayt  to  Lexington,  Sept.  6.;  Saint 
den  Gazette,  Sept.  Q.  12.  ;  filath-    Simon  ;  Dangoau. 
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ledged  that  lie  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  science 
necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered, 
three  years  before,  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  inso- 
lence with  which  their  enemy  had  then  triumphed  over 
them.  They  now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch 
struck  medaJs.  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums.  Many 
poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which  one 
only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable  spirit 
and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic  verses  in  which  Boileau 
had  celebrated  the  first  taking  of  Namur.  The  two 
odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with  delight  in 
London ;  and  the  critics  at  AVill's  pronounced  that,  in 
wit  as  in  arms,  England  had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of 
this  year.  The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  opera- 
tions on  the  Danube.  Nothing  deserving  to  be  men- 
tioned took  place  either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine. 
In  Catalonia  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  advan- 
tages, advantages  due  to  their  English  and  Dutch  allies, 
who  seem  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  help 
a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  itself.  The  ma- 
ritime superiority  of  England  and  Holland  was  now 
fully  established.  During  the  whole  year  Russell  was 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed  and 
repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bombarded  Pala- 
mos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore  of  Provence, 
and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the  harbour 
of  Toulon.  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the 
coasts  of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Haloes,  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and 
burned  Granville  to  the  ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis, 
which,  five  years  before,  had  been  the  most  formidable 
in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  British  seas  unop- 
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posed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  9^^^- 

anchored  in  Torbay  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes,   

now  gave  no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pillaging  mer- 
chantmen  which  were  unprovided  with  convoy.  In 
this  lucrative  war  the  French  privateers  were,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  summer,  very  successful.  Several  ves- 
sels laden  with  sugar  from  Barbadoes  were  captured. 
The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Company, 
already  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  impoverished 
by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were  enormous. 
Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with 
cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated 
at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These 
misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring  on  the  Royal 
Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  ca- 
pital and  of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been 
during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has 
condescended  to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or 
of  Russell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great 
experiment  was  making.  A  great  revolution  was  in 
progress.    Newspapers  had  made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  news-  Effect  of 
paper  in  England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was  patio™  of"" 
edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ^heEngiuh 

,  J  '  press* 

and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  could 
be  caUed  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig, 
published  a  journal  called  the  Observator:  but  his 
Observator,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had 
formerly  edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely 
dissertations  on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named 
John  Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury:  but 
the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  questions  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and  of  gallantry.  A 
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CHAP,  fellow  of  tHe  Royal  Society,  named  John  Houghton, 
published  what  he  called  a  Collection  for  the  Improve- 

1695.  ment  of  Industry  and  Trade.  But  his  Collection  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explana- 
tions of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books,  quack 
medicines,  chocolate,  spa  water,  civet  cats,  surgeons 
wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  masters  and  ladies  want 
ing  husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news, 
he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was 
so  partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that, 
though  it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed,  much 
less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth 
a  person  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his  own  time 
only  in  the  Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many 
events  of  the  highest  importance.  He  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial  on 
Torrington.  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter  or  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  by 
the  coffeehouses,  and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  tliird  of  May  1695  the  law  which  had  sub- 
jected the  press  to  a  censorship  expired.  Within  a  fort- 
night, a  stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in 
the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a 
newspaper  entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
and  who  had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that 
design,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before  by  tjranny, 
would  again  appear.  Ten  days  after  the  first  number 
of  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign  was  printed  the 
first  number  of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the 
Packet  Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus, 
the  London  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying 
Post^  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy  and  the  Post- 
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man.    The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  England  from  chap. 
that  thne  to  the  present  day  is  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.    At  first  ^^95. 
they  were  small  and  meanlooking.    Even  the  Postboy 
md  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  best 
conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretchedly 
printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not  now 
be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.    Only  two 
numbers  came  out  in  a  week  ;  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single  column 
of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.    What  is  now  called  a 
leading  article  seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were 
detained  by  the  west  wind,  when  the  Rapparees  were 
quiet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had 
iMen  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjuring  con- 
gregation had  been  dispersed  by  constables,  when  no 
ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of 
ocaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it  was  difficult 
to  fill  up  four  scanty  pages.    Yet  the  leading  articles, 
tlough  inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence 
of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means  contempt- 
ibly written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers 
Were  aU  on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  editors  were,  at  first,  on  their 
good  behaviour.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  their 
trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal.  The  printing  of  news- 
papers was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  judges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law  to  publish  political  intelli- 
gence without  the  King's  license.  It  is  true  that  the 
judges  who  laid  down  this  doctrine  were  removable  at 
the  royal  pleasure  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to 
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CHAP,   exalt  the  royal  prerogative.    How  the  question,  if  it 
were  again  raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Tre- 

1695-  by  was  doubtful ;  and  the  eflfect  of  the  doubt  was  to 
make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent  and  to  make 
the  journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there 
a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of  right  to  issue.  The 
government  therefore  connived  at  the  publication  of  the 
newspapers ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  care- 
fully abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  could  pro- 
voke or  alarm  the  government.  It  is  true  that,  in  one 
of  the  earliest  mmibers  of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a  pa- 
ragraph appeared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an 
insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made 
haste  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  submissive 
apologies.  During  a  considerable  time  the  unofficial 
gazettes,  though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing 
than  the  official  gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly. 
Whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  the  King  is 
always  mentioned  with  profound  respect.  About  the 
debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses  a  reverential 
silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  but  it 
is  almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the 
French.  It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of 
William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  substitution  of  these 
printed  newspapers,  composed  under  constant  dread  of 
the  Attorney  General,  for  the  old  newsletters,  which 
were  ^vritten  with  unbounded  license.* 

•  There  is  a  noble,  and,  I  sup-  ^  J.  1695.  I  will  transcribe  his  words: 
pose,  unique  Collection  of  the  news-  —  "  Depuis  quelque  terns  on  im- 
papers  of  William's  reign  in  the  prime  ici  plusieurs  feuilles  volantes 
British  Museum.  I  have  turned  en  forme  de  gazette,  qui  sont  remplies 
over  every  page  of  that  Collection,  de  toutes  sortes  de  nouvcUes.  Cette 
It  is  strange  that  neither  Luttrell  licence  est  venue  de  ce  que  le  parle- 
nor  Evelyn  should  have  noticed  the  ment  n'a  pas  achdv^  le  bill  ou  pro- 
first  appearance  of  the  new  journals,  jet  d*acte  qui  avoit  ete  porte  dans  la 
The  earliest  mention  of  those  jour-  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  regler 
nals  which  I  have  found,  is  in  a  de-  rimprimcrie  ct  empecher  que  cen 
apatch  of  L' Hermitage,  dated  July  sortes  de  choses  n*arrivassent.  II  n*y 
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The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the  chap. 
journalists :  yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  atten- 
tion  the  political  controversies  of  that  time  can  have  i695. 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  libels  on  William's  person 
and  government  were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  ranco- 
rous during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the 
earlier  half*  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that  the 
press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the  earlier  half 
of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the  latter  half.  While  the 
censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most 
temperate  and  decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any 
public  department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a  tract  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  illegal.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate  oppo- 
nents of  the  Court,  not  being  able  to  publish  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or 
safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
their  peace,  and  left  the  business  of  criticizing  the  ad- 
ministration to  two  classes  of  men,  fanatical  nonjurors 
who  sincerely  thought  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
entitled  to  as  little  charity  or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  bad- 
hearted  and  foulmouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity  among 
the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the 
government.  Indeed  the  habit  of  writing  against  the 
government  had,  of  itself,  an  unfavourable  eflFect  on  the 
character.  For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
against  the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
the  law  ;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  unrea- 
sonable law  tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless. 
However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a  smuggler  is  but  too 

avoit  ci-devant  qu*un  des  commis  d'autres  noros/'    L*Herinitage  men- 

des  Secretaires  d'Etat  qui  eut  le  tions  the  paragraph  reflecting  on  the 

pouvoir  de  faire  des  gazettes :  mais  Princess^  and  the  suhmission  of  the 

aujourdhui  il  s*en  fait  plusieurs  sous  liheller. 
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CHAP,  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a  ruffian.  However  oppressive 
a  game  law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  from 

1695.  a  poacher  to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  imposed 
restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a 
man  who  was  constantly  violating  those  statutes  would 
not  be  a  man  of  high  honour  and  rigid  uprightness. 
An  author  who  was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the 
services  of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts,  who,  hunted 
by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  assume  every  week 
new  aliases  and  new  disguises,  hid  their  paper  and  their 
types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the 
shame  of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he 
must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the  chance 
of  having  their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped  in 
his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  companions  and 
to  such  expedients  could  hardly  retain  unimpaired  the 
delicacy  of  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  becoming. 
The  emancipation  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and 
salutary  change.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or 
the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against  the  government  were 
written  in  a  style  not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and 
fiercer  class  of  malecontents  became  somewhat  less 
brutal  and  less  ribald  than  in  the  days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and 
morality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser. 
The  event  signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.  In 
truth  the  censorship  had  scarcely  put  any  restraint 
on  licentiousness  or  profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost 
had  narrowly  escaped  mutilation:  for  the  Paradise 
Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were  hate- 
ful to  the  ruling  powers.  But  Etherege's  She  Would 
If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  Drj^den's 
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Translations  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Lucretius,  ob-  chap. 

tained  the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for  Dryden,   

Etherege  and  Wycherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  ^^5. 
on  which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accom- 
plished, the  purification  of  our  literature  began.  That 
purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and 
evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their 
choice.  During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty 
of  our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  entire;  and  during  those  hundred  and  sixty  years 
the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by  the  general  feeling 
of  readers  has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  strict.  At  length  even  that  class  of  works  in 
which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  ima- 
gination was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs, 
comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  the 
sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this  day  fo- 
reigners, who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press  in 
Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his  army  Return  of 
in  winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  re-  S^gia]^:*^ 
ceived  with  unwonted  enthusiasm.    During  his  passage  ^{.^^"{1^ 
through  the  capital  to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  every  Uament. 
church  were  ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  up. 
It  was  late  before  he  made  his  way  through  the  shout- 
ing crowds  to  Kensington.    But,  late  as  it  was,  a 
council  was  instantly  held.    An  important  point  was 
to  be  decided.    Should  the  House  of  Commons  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  again,  or  should  there  be  an  immediate 
dissolution  ?  The  King  would  probably  have  been  willing 
to  keep  that  House  to  the  end  of  his  reign.    But  this 
was  not  in  his  power.    The  Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  existence 
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CHAP,  of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore  there  were  not  a  general 
election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  general  election  in 

1695.  1696;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be  the  state  of 
the  country  in  1696?  There  might  be  an  unfortunate 
campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible 
commercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that 
there  would  be  much  ill  humour.  The  campaign  of  1695 
had  been  brilliant :  the  nation  was  in  an  excellent  tem- 
per; and  William  -wisely  determined  to  seize  the  fortu* 
nate  moment.  Two  proclamations  were  immediately 
published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  that  His  Majesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the 
old  Parliament  and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for 
a  new  Parliament.  The  other  proclamation  was  unpre- 
cedented. It  signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that 
every  regiment  quartered  in  a  place  where  an  election 
was  to  be  held  should  march  out  of  that  place  the  day 
before  the  nomination,  and  should  not  return  till  the 
people  had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which 
was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laudable  re- 
spect for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns 
and  castles  were  necessarily  excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  dis- 
gusting the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing  that  could 
look  like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
influence  their  votes  by  milder  means.  He  resolved  to 
spend  the  six  weeks  of  the  general  election  in  showing 
himself  to  the  people  of  many  districts  which  he  had 
never  yet  visited.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a 
popularity  which  might  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to  behave 
with  a  graciousness  and  affability  in  which  he  was  too 
often  deficient  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  re- 
ceived, at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  marks  of  the 
good  will  of  his  subjects.  Before  he  set  out  he  paid  a 
visit  in  form  to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much  pleased 
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with  his  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only  six  chap. 
years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder,  came  to 
meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms.  "  I  am  learning  1695. 
my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "that  I  may  help  you  to 
beat  the  French."  The  King  laughed  much,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  rewarded  the  young  soldier  with  the 
Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  wiiiiam 
Newmarket,  now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  progreM 
pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  l^^ough 

*  ^         ^  the  coun- 

tury,  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious  spot  in  the  island,  try. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  Court  and  Cabinet 
to  go  down  to  the  meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners, 
players  and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beauties  fol- 
lowed in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  impassable 
by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of  public  resort 
peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour  ;  and  officers  of  the 
Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled  professors 
in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  For  the  neighbour- 
ing University  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  highest 
functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected  her 
ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  Sovereign  and 
his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Resto- 
ration, indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine 
might  fail  to  draw  a  fashionable  audience,  particularly 
if  Buckingham  announced  his  intention  of  holding 
forth ;  for  sometimes  His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the  bevy 
of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  exhortation 
which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the  Court  of  William 
was  more  decent;  and  the  Academic  dignitaries  were 
treated  with  marked  respect.  With  lords  and  ladies 
from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from 
Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the 
provincial  aristocracy,  foxhunting  squires  and  their 
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CHAP,    rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had  come  in  queerlooking 
family  coaches  drawn  by  carthorses  from  the  remotest 

1695.  parishes  of  three  or  four  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign. 
The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  vast 
extent.  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on  the  leav- 
ings of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  guineas  and  cro\vns  which  the  spendthrifts  of 
London  were  throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of 
peasants  from  a  circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this 
joyous  place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Al- 
thorpe.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course 
of  what  was  really  a  canvassing  tour,  have  honoured 
with  such  a  mark  of  favour  a  man  so  generally  dis- 
trusted and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people 
were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northamptonshire 
crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery 
which  had  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller;  and  the  Earl 
tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at 
eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe 
the  King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exeter, 
whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and  had, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must  have  been 
disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up  to  Lon- 
don, but  had  left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest 
should  be  received  ^vith  fitting  hospitality.  William 
was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardenbig;  and  his 
nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his 
opinion  about  the  improvement  of  their  country  seats. 

♦  London  Gazette,  Oct.  24.  I6g5.  Ryswick,  it  appears  that  the  anturan 

See   Evelyn's   Account  of    New-  meetings  were  not  less  numeroas 

market  in  I67I,  and  Pepys,  July  or  splendid  in  the  days  of  William 

1 8.  1 668.      From    Tallard's  de-  than  in  those  of  his  uncles, 
spatches  written  after  the  Peaee  of 
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At  a  time  when  he  had  many  cares  pressing  on  his  chap. 
mind  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  building  of  Castle 
Howard;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  ^695. 
spedmen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensington  for 
bis  inspection.    We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  he 
should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight.    He  was  indeed 
not  content  with  one  view,  but  rose  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  building 
a  second  time.    From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln, 
idiere  he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicalsj 
by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  baronets,  knights  and  esquires,  from  all  parts  of  the 
immense  plain  which  lies  between  the  Trent  and  the 
Gennan  Ocean.     After  attending  divine  service  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
joomeyed  eastward.    On  the  frontier  of  Nottingham- 
sbire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  John  Holies, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great  following,  met  the 
^>>yal  carriages  and  escorted  them  to  his  seat  at  Wel- 
^ieck,  a  mansion  surrounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which 
^arcely  seem  older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that 
Splendid  procession  passed  under  their  shade.  The 
^ouse  in  which  William  was  then,  during  a  few  hours, 
^  guest,  passed  long  after  his  death,  by  female  descents, 
irom  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and  from  the  Har- 
leys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  the  originals 
of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland. 
At  TVelbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of 
magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train 
of  divines.   William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest, 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave 
shelter  to  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is 
now  portioned  out  into  the  princely  domains  of  Wel- 
beck,  Thoresby,  Clumber  and  Worksop.   Four  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback  partook  of  his  sport.  The 
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CHAP.    Nottinghamshire  squires  were  delighted  to  hear  him 
say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that  he  hoped 

1695.  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which  he  should  have 
with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunting  box 
among  their  delightful  woods.  He  then  turned  south- 
ward. He  was  entertained  during  one  day  by  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane 
Grey  sate  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  Socrates  while 
the  deer  was  flying  through  the  park  followed  by  the 
whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters.  On  the  morrow 
the  Lord  Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick 
Castle,  the  finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages 
which  have  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's 
Tower  was  illuminated.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
lons  of  punch  were  drunk  to  His  Majesty's  health ;  and 
a  mighty  pile  of  faggots  blazed  in  the  middle  of  the 
spacious  court  overhung  by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy 
of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the  King,  accompa- 
nied by  a  multitude  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Glouces- 
tershire. He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with 
Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and 
in  the  evening  went  on  to  Burford.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Burford  met  him,  and  entreated  him  to  accept 
a  small  token  of  their  love.  Burford  was  then  re- 
nomied  for  its  saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
in  particular,  was  said  l)y  the  English  to  be  the  best 
saddler  in  Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were 
respectfully  oflFered  to  WDliam,  who  received  them  with 
much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  especially  reserved 
for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  com- 
plimented in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of 

*  I  have  taken  this  account  of  Luttrell's  Diary,  and  from  the  let- 
William's  progress  chiefly  from  the  ters  of  Vemon,  Yard  and  Cart- 
London  Gazettes,  from  the  despatches  wright  among  the  Lexington  Pa- 
of  L'Hermitage,   from   Narcissus  pers. 
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the  most  beautdfdl  productions  of  the  Academic  press,  chap. 
entertained  with  music,  and  invited  to  a  sumptuous 
feast  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre.  He  departed  in  a  few  1695. 
hours,  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stay  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that 
this  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  As 
it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians 
and  was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion 
to  some  idle  rumours  which  found  credit  with  the 
vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hurried  away  without 
tasting  the  costly  banquet  which  had  been  provided  for 
him,  because  he  had  been  warned  by  an  anon3anous 
letter,  that,  if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was 
a  dead  man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Prince 
who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  pre- 
cautions against  assassins  of  whose  designs  he  had 
trustworthy  evidence,  would  have  been  scared  by  so 
silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  stages  of 
his  progress  had  been  marked,  and  that  he  remained  at 
Oxford  as  long  as  was  compatible  with  arrangements 
previously  made.* 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid 
show,  which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during 
his  absence.  Sidney,  now  Earl  of  Romney  and  Master 
of  the  Ordnance,  had  determined  to  astonish  London 
by  an  exhibition  which  had  never  been  seen  in  England 
on  so  large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyrotech- 
nists of  his  department  was  employed  to  produce  a 
display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie  with  any  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or  on  the  great 
tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  man- 
sions on  the  northern,  eastern  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  fashion.    The  King  appeared 

*  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lex-    note  by  the  editor  of  the  Lexington 
ii^ton^  November  8.  1^5^  and  the  Papers. 
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CHAP,  at  a  window  of  Romney's  drawing  room.  The  Princeaj 
of  Denmark,  her  husband  and  her  court  occupied  a 
1696.  neighbouring  house.  The  whole  diplomatic  body  as* 
sembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  minister  of  the  United 
Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  and  parks.  The  States  General  were 
informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as  the  mul- 
titude was,  the  night  had  passed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance.* 

Theeicc-      By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed. 

'  In  every  part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that 

the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the 
King  and  for  the  war.  The  City  of  London,  which  had 
returned  four  Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in 
1695.  Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account 
more  than  usually  circumstantial  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by  the  Sacheverdl 
Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  a  new  Parliament  was  likely  to  be 
called,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to 
two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Montague 
and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter  Clarges  stood  on  the 
Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near  five 
thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on  horseback. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bands ;  and  at  the  head 
of  each  band  rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy 
to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was 
the  least  numerous  of  the  three :  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for  Fox, 
and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours. 
The  Whigs  cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who 

*  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^f.  1695. 
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wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs  and  chap. 
wear  wooden  shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  place- 
men  who  were  raising  great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  ^^95. 
of  the  poor  overburdened  nation.  From  words  the 
incensed  factions  proceeded  to  blows;  and  there  was 
a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficulty  quelled.  The 
High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  tliree  companies  of 
horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that  Montague 
and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  demanded. 
The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously.  Neither 
money  nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two 
thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times 
when  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
was  not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the  nomi- 
nation, broadsides  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two 
courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery 
firom  poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power 
were  scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of 
London  canvassed  openly  against  the  government ;  for 
the  interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been 
declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 
But  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll 
without  hope  of  rising.  He  withdrew ;  and  Montague 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude 
firom  Westminster  Abbey  to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
The  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever 
supplies  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour ;  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  several  counties  and  towns.f  Russell  did  not  arrive 
in  England  till  after  the  writs  had  gone  out.  But  he 
had  only  to  choose  for  what  place  he  would  sit.  His 
popularity  was  immense  :  for  his  villanies  were  secret, 

•  ^Hermitage  I69.5.        t  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^-V  1695. 
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CHAP,  and  his  public  services  were  universally  known.  He 
had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.    He  had  commanded 

1695.  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  there  shut  up 
the  French  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  had 
stopped  and  turned  back  the  French  armies  in  Cata- 
lonia. He  had  taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them 
two  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long 
absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by 
war  or  by  weather.  He  had  made  the  red  cross  of 
Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the  princes  and 
commonwealths  of  Italy. .  The  effect  of  his  successes 
was  that  embassies  were  on  their  way  from  Florence, 
Genoa  and  Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  Wil- 
liam on  his  accession.  RusseU's  merits,  artfully  mag- 
nified by  the  Whigs,  made  such  an  impression  that  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  not  only  by  Portsmouth 
where  his  official  situation  gave  him  great  influence, 
and  by  Cambridgeshire  where  his  private  property  was 
considerable,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This  last  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which  he 
bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had  been  gene- 
rally thought  that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the 
metropolitan  county.  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  were  of 
opinion  that  the  only  way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune 
was  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of 
all  the  martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated 
Lady  Russell  to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
who  was  about  to  commence  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
to  be  put  in  nomination.  He  must,  they  said,  drop, 
for  one  day,  his  new  title  of  Marquess  of  Tavistock, 
and  call  himself  Lord  Russell.  There  will  be  no  ex- 
pense. There  will  be  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback  will  escort  him  to  the  hustings ; 
nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against  him ;  and  he  will 
not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another  AVhig. 
The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all  the 
excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  her, 
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refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.    His  edu-  chap. 

cation,  she  said,  would  be  interrupted  ;  his  head  would   

be  turned  :  his  triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at 
this  conjuncture  the  Admiral  arrived.  He  made  his 
appearance  before  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  assem- 
Ued  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  and  was  returned 
without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malecontents  received  marks 
of  public  disapprobation.  John  Knight,  the  most  fac- 
tious and  insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  disho- 
nestly sworn  fealty  to  King  William  in  order  to  qualify 
then^ves  to  sit  in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent 
the  great  city  of  Bristol.  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the 
west,  was  violently  agitated.  It  had  been  long  sup- 
posed that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  experience, 
the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour  would 
make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  cha- 
racter, which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  been  constantly  sinking. 
He  had  been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the  most 
unpopular  acts  of  the  government.  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  virulent  in  opposition. 
His  saltpetre  contract  had  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  per- 
sonal honour.  Two  candidates  were  therefore  brought 
forward  against  him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and 
fiercest  of  that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  was  watched  with  interest  even  by  foreign 
governments.  The  poll  was  oi)en  five  weeks.  The  ex- 
pense on  both  sides  was  enormous.  The  freemen  of 
Exeter,  who,  while  the  election  lasted,  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  were  by  no  means  impatient  for  the 
termination  of  their  luxurious  carnival.  They  ate  and 
drank  heartily ;  they  turned  out  every  evening  with 

♦  L'Hcrmiiagc,   Nov,  /y.  sell  to  Lord  Edward  Russell ;  The 

1695  ;  Sir  James  Forbes  to  Lady    Postman,  Nov.  I6.  l6'95. 
Rnnell,  Oct.  3.  1695;  Lady  Rus- 
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CHAP,   good  cudgels  to  fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King 
William:  but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly.    It  was 

1695.  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that  the 
return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his  bitter 
mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  small 
borough  of  Totness.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  pre- 
ceding election,  John  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat. 
He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament, 
been  brooding  over  his  evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame, 
and  occasionally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlete 
against  the  government.  When  the  Whigs  had  be- 
come predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when  Caer- 
marthen  had  been  impeached,  Hampden,  it  should  seem, 
again  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  play  a  great 
part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  appa- 
rently, did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and 
turbulent  a  spirit.  He  found  himself  still  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led,  during  a  few 
months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  forget  his 
cares  among  the  wellbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties 
who  filled  the  drawingroom  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine, 
and  sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The 
thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Buckingham- 
shire, the  county  whicli  had  repeatedly  sent  himself  and 
his  progenitors  to  Parliament ;  and  he  expected  that  he 
should,  by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over 
the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned 
without  difficulty.  Wharton,  however,  gave  his  interest 
to  another  candidate.  This  was  a  final  blow.  The 
town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John  Hampden  had 
cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his  wound  a  few 
hours,  that  he  liad  professed  deep  penitence  for  his  sins, 

*  There  is  a  highly  curious  account  of  this  contest  in  the  despatches 
of  L*  Hermitage. 
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had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and  had  sent  a  chap. 
solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine.  A  coroner's 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  insanity.  The  ^vretched  man  1695. 
had  entered  on  life  with  the  fairest  prospects.  He  bore 
a  name  which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an 
ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more  precious, 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities  were  considerable, 
and  had  be^  carefully  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambi- 
tion and  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  ftdl  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his  fortitude 
proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  supplications  which 
saved  him  and  dishonoured  him.  From  that  moment, 
he  never  knew  peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became 
perverse;  and  his  understanding  was  perverted  by  his 
temper.  He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in 
revenge,  in  fiishionable  dissipation  and  in  political  tur- 
moil. But  the  dark  shade  never  passed  away  from  his 
mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  humiliation,  his 
unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William 
had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The 
number  of  new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ; 
and  most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well 
affected  to  the  govemment.f 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Aianniog 
Commons  should,  at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  co- 
operate cordially  with  the  King.  For  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which 
had  by  slow  degrees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude. 
The  silver  coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of 
the  realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  and 
most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.  J 

•  Poitmtn,  Dec.  15.  17.  I696 ;       f  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^.  I695. 
Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  IS.  15.;       |  I  have  derived  much  valuable 

Narcisius  Luttrell't  Diary  ;  Burnet^  information  on  this  subject  from  a 

i.  647.;  Saint  Evremond't  Verses  to  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Lans- 

Hampden.  downe  Collection,  No.  801.    It  is 
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CHAP.       Xill  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had 

 1    been  struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 

1695.  |;^Jy^  Edward  the  First  had  invited  hither  skilful  art- 
ists from  Florence,  which,  in  his  time,  was  to  London 
what  London,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to 
Moscow.  During  many  generations,  the  instruments 
which  were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  continued 
to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The  metal  was 
divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped  and  stamped 
by  the  hammer.  Li  these  operations  much  was  left  to 
the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman.  It  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  some  pieces  contained  a  little  more  and 
some  a  little  less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver :  few 
pieces  were  exactly  round;  and  the  rims  were  not 
marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of  years  dis- 
covered that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact  that  the 
clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.*  The  practice  of 
paring  down  money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to 
be  so  checked;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  which  were  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone  some  slight  muti- 
lation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inven- 
tions in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin 
was  suggested.  A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded the  human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  This  mill  was  worked  by  horses,  and  would 
doubtless  be  considered  by  modem  engineers  as  a  rude 

entitled  Brief  Memoires  relating  to  Coinage  at  the  Tower  and  the  Coun- 

the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  Eng-  try  Mints,  by  Hopton  Hayues^  As- 

land,  with  an  Account  of  the  Cor-  ray  Master  of  the  Mint, 
ruption  of  the  Hammered  Money,       *  Stat.  5  £liz.  c.  11.,  and  18 

and  of  the  Reform  by  the  late  Grand  Eliz.  c.  1. 
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and  feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it  produced,  chap. 
however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It  was  not 
easy  to  counterfeit  them;  and,  as  their  shape  was  ex-  1695. 
actly  circular,  and  their  edges  were  inscribed  with  a 
legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  apprehended.*  The  ham- 
mered coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  current  together. 
They  were  received  without  distinction  in  public,  and 
consequently  in  private,  payments.  The  financiers  of 
that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new  money, 
which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace  the  old  money 
which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any  man  of  plain  un- 
derstanding might  have  known  that,  when  the  State 
treats  perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the 
perfect  coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circu- 
lation, but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown, 
on  English  ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a 
tax  or  a  debt  as  a  milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown, 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into  the  crucible  or  carried 
across  the  Channel,  became  much  more  valuable  than 
the  clipped  crown.  It  might  therefore  have  been  pre- 
dicted, as  confidently  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted 
which  depends  on  the  human  will,  that  the  inferior 
pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market  in  which  they 
could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior  pieces,  and 
that  the  superior  pieces  would  take  some  form  or  fly  to 
some  place  in  which  some  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  their  superiority.f 

*  Pepjf's  Diary,  November  23.  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus  with  the  con- 

1663,  duct  of  great  affairs.    But,  though 

t  The  first  writer  who  noticed  his  political  economy  will  not  bear 

the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and  examination,  his  verses  are  excel- 

bad  money  are  thrown  into  circula-  lent : — 

tion  together,  the  bad  money  drives  ,o\x<£«is  y  iifu^  »a^«v  ^  w6\is  •w^roy^ 
out  the  good  money,  was  Aristo-  edvai 

pkanes.    He  seems  to  have  thought  rainhv  U  re  twv  •woXiT&r  rolf  koXoi^s  tc 

that  the  preference  which  his  fel-  ^  nh^oCs  ^  .    v  v 

low  Citizens  gave  to  hght  corns  was  ^pvaiw 

to  be  attributed  to  a  depraved  taste,  ^ffr*  7*^  Vo^romr  oZtny  ob  K€Ki/3«nA€u. 
such  as  led  them  to  entrust  men  like  ti4vois 
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CHAP.      The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  over- 
looked  these  very  obvious  considerations.  They  mar- 

1695.  veiled  exceedingly  that  every  body  should  be  so  perverse 
as  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to  good  money.  In 
other  words,  they  marveUed  that  nobody  chose  to  pay 
twelve  oimces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve  the  turn. 
The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds.  Fresh 
waggon  loads  of  choice  money  still  came  forth  from  the 
mill;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Great  masses  were  melted  down ;  great  masses  exported ; 
great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely  one  new  piece  was 
to  be  foimd  in  the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag 
which  the  farmer  carried  home  from  the  cattle  fair.  In 
the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the  milled 
money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  pounds. 
A  writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant 
who,  in  a  sum  of  thirty  five  pounds,  received  only 
a  single  halfcrown  in  milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the 
shears  of  the  clippers  were  constantly  at  work.  The 
coiners  too  multiplied  and  prospered :  for  the  worse  the 
current  money  became  the  more  easily  it  was  imitated. 
During  more  than  thirty  years  this  evil  had  gone  on 
increasing.  At  first  it  had  been  disregarded:  but  it 
had  at  length  become  an  insupportable  curse  to  the 
country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws 
against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously  executed. 
At  every  session  that  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  terri- 
ble examples  were  made.  Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six 
wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the 
money  of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month 

&\Ai  Ka?i\l(rrotf  andinWt  So/cci,  vofu*  rStv  woMtw  9  ots  fiiif  tafisv  §irf9wus  uH 
Kcd  fidyots  6pB&s  Koruffi,  hoL  KtK^tittn-  &»Bpas  itn-as,  Koi  SucedovSf  Kcti  ko/^ovs  rt 
%¥  Tc  Toif  *£AAi^i  KoL  rots  fiapfidpotffi    «rcU  rpa/^ivrat  i»  itaXalarpais  iceU 

TOKTOXOC,  irol  fAOVfflK^, 

XfM^M*^'  ohBir,  iiWh  roinois  rots  woPJifiois  TrpovatKovfity  *  rots  8i  x^'^^'^t  ^(Mtf, 

XoAic/btf,  Kol  m/fpicuSf 

X^^s  TC  Koi  irp^w  Koirtto't  rf  Ktutiffrtp  koi  •novripo'ts,  Kiuc  romip&w,  cit  Aroira  XP^ 

K6flfUITU  ftt$tu 
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up  Holborn  Hill.    On  one  morning  seven  men  were  chap. 
hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping.    But  all  was 
vain.    The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed  ^^9!^- 
more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks.    Some  clippers 
were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes.    One  in  parti- 
cular offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His 
bribe  was  indeed  rejected;  but  the  fame  of  his  riches 
did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the  specta- 
cle of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce.*    Nay  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  gave  encouragement  to  the 
crime.    For  the  practice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it 
was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common  mind  a  detestation 
resembling  that  with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson, 
robbery,  nay,  even  theft.     The  injury  done  by  the 
whole  body  of  clippers  to  the  whole  society  was  indeed 
immense :  but  each '  particular  act  of  clipping  was  a 
trifle.    To  pass  a  halfcrown,  after  paring  a  penny- 
worth of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a  minute,  an  almost 
imperceptible,  fault.    Even  while  the  nation  was  cry- 
ing out  most  loudly  under  the  distress  which  the 
state  of  the  currency  had  produced,  every  individual 
who  was  capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring 
the  currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sympathy 
on  his  side.    Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the 
offenders.    Justices  were  unwilling  to  commit.  Wit- 
nesses were  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries 
were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the  word  Guilty.    It  was 
vain  to  tell  the  common  people  that  the  mutilators  of 
the  coin  were  causing  far  more  misery  than  all  the 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island.  For, 
great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infi- 
nitesimal part  of  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the 
individual  malefactor.    There  was,  therefore,  a  general 

*  Narcissus  Lattrell*8  Diary  is  quelque  chose  qu'on  fasse  pour  les 

filled  with  accounts  of  these  execu-  d^truire^  il  s'en  trouve  toujours  d*au- 

tions.    "  Le  metier  de  rogneur  de  tres  pour  prendre  leur  place.  Oct. 

monnoje/'  sajs  L'Hermitage,  "est  j'^.  I695." 
si  hieratif  et  parolt  si  facile  que, 
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CHAP,  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  course. 
The  convictions,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were 

1695.  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the  oflfences;  and  the 
offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as 
murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their 
sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a  schoolboy 
who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  tlw 
eloquence  of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to 
conform  to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in 
their  dying  speeches  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness.* 
The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating 
velocity.  At  length  in  the  autunm  of  1696  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  coimtry  possessed,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of  conuno- 
dities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether  what  was 
called  a  shilling  was  really  tenpence,  sixpence  or  a 
groat.  The  results  of  some  experiments  which  were 
tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed  fifty  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  of  hanunered  money  which  had 
recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to  have  been 
above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ounces.  It 
proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 

*  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  clippers  generally  made,  and  don 

public  with  the  clippers,  see  the  very  his  best  to  awaken  the  consciences 

curious  sermon  which   Fleetwood,  of  his  hearers.    He  dwells  on  one 

afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  aggravation  of  their  crime  which  1 

before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  December  should  not  have  thought  of.   "  If," 

1694.    Fleetwood  says  that  ''a  soft  says  he,  'Mhe  same  question  were 

pernicious  tenderness  slackened  the  to  be  put  in  this  age,  at  of  old| 

care  of  magistrates,  kept  back  the  '  Whose  is  this  image  and  super- 

under  officers,  corrupted  the  juries,  scription  ?  *  we  could  not  answer  the 

and  withheld  the  evidence.''    He  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image: 

mentions  the  difficulty  of  convinc-  but  we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  bj 

ing  the  criminals  themselves  that  the  superscription  :   for  that  is  all 

they  had  done  wrong.    See  also  a  gone."   The  testimony  of  these  two 

Sermon  preached  at  York  Castle  by  divines  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Tom 

George  Halley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story. 

Cathedral,  to  some  clippers  who  were  which  I  do  not  venture  to  quote, 

to  be  hanged  the  next  day.     He  about  a  conversation  between  the 

mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  clipper. 
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oonces,*    Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths  were  in-  chap. 

vited  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to   1 

be  tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds  ought  1695. 
to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The 
actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty  four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces, 
did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty 
ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hundred  and  three,  at  Exeter 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred 
and  sixteeB.f  There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only  begun  to 
find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived  in  one  of 
these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still 
extant,  the  amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled 
southward,  shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the 
broad  and  heavy  halfcrowns  with  which  he  paid  his 
way.  They  asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such 
money  was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  which  he  purchased 
for  twenty  two  shillings  at  Lancaster  bore  a  different 
value  at  every  stage  of  his  journey.  When  he  reached 
London  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  and  would  indeed 
have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government  fixed 
that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  pajmaent  of  taxes.  J 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency 
were  not  such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  all  the  misery  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  bad  Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaments 

*  Lowndes*! Essay  for  the  Amend-  shire  Quaker  mere  printed  a  few 
ment  of  the  Silver  Coins^  1695.         years  ago  in  a  most  respectable 

t  L'Hcnnitagc,  1695.        newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guar- 
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CHAP,    and  bad  Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings.  Those 

1695.  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or 
indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which  most 
affect  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  misgovernment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it 
had  been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business  of 
life  from  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to 
a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights  were  invaded, 
while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and  industrious  famihes 
laboured  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay  down 
to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or 
Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  gra- 
zier drove  his  beasts  to  market:  the  grocer  weighed 
out  his  currants :  the  draper  measured  out  his  broad- 
cloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was  as  loud  as 
ever  in  the  towns:  the  harvest  home  was  celebrated 
as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in 
the  presses  of  Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed 
in  the  furnaces  of  the  Trent;  and  the  barrows  of  coal 
rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  tfie  Tyne.  But 
when  the  great  instrument  of  exchange  became  tho- 
roughly deranged,  all  trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten 
as  with  a  palsy.  The  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in 
almost  every  place  and  by  abnost  every  class,  in  the 
dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by 
the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased  without  a 
dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from 
morning  to  night.  The  workman  and  his  employer 
had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturday  came  round. 
On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamours,  the 
reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were  incessant ;  and 
it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no  head 
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l)rokeiL*  No  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods  chap. 
without  makmg  some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of 
the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  1695. 
business  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion  into 
which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.  The 
simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged  without  mercy  by 
extortioners  whose  demands  grew  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast.  The  labourer 
found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which  when  he  received  it 
was  called  a  shilling  would  hardly,  when  he  wanted  to 
purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far 
as  sixpence.  Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  intel- 
ligence were  collected  together  in  great  numbers,  as  in 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they  were  able  to  make  their 
complaints  heard  and  to  obtain  some  redress.f  But 
the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground 
between  one  class  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale 
and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight.  Yet 
his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the  unfortunate 
race  of  aul^ors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure  writers 
were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from  the 
letters,  still  extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Ton- 
son.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to 
say  nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays 
a  debt  witib  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go. 
The  great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in 
their  place  guineas  at  twenty  nine  shillings  each.  "  I 
expect,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such  as 
I  have  had  formerly."  "If  you  have  any  silver  that  will 
go,'*  he  says  in  another  letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of 
it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment 
of  fifty  pounds."  These  complaints  and  demands,  which 
have  been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the  emi- 
nence of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a  fair  sample 

•  Lowudes'f  Essay.  t  L'Hermitage,  I695. 
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CHAP,  of  the  correspondence  which  filled  all  the  mail  bags  of 
•^^^     England  during  several  months. 

1695.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly,  the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could 
in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Dun- 
combe.  He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  gold- 
smith of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for  customers  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  had  saluted  merchants 
with  profound  bows,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did 
he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which 
the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  moneychanger, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was 
depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great  property  had,  in  a 
troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land on  their  victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been 
part  of  the  dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought 
to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Buckingham.  Thither 
Buckingham,  having  wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sen- 
sual and  intellectual,  all  the  choicest  bounties  of  nature 
and  of  fortune,  had  carried  the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine 
person  and  of  his  fine  mind  ;  and  there  he  had  closed 
his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and  on  that 
coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of  the  succeeding 
generation  described  in  immortal  verse.  The  spacious 
domain  passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace 
more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful 
woods  and  waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was  called 
by  the  once  humble  name  of  Buncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1689  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject,  but  had  made  no  report.  In 
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1690  another  committee  had  reported  that  immense  chap. 
quantities  of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  country  by 
Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  any  thing  for  profit,  1695. 
Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  the  importation 
and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals. 
One  foolish  bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and 
dropped.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695, 
the  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the 
Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest.  Tlie  only 
practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  a 
new  penal  law  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the 
clipping  of  the  hammered  coin  and  the  melting  and  ex- 
porting of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  every 
person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be  enti- 
tled to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that  every  clipper  who 
informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a 
pardon,  and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  posses- 
sion of  silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the 
cheek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  ofiicers  were  em- 
powered to  search  for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  found  in 
a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship,  the  burden  of  proving 
that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm 
was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out 
a  satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  altogether  inefiective.  During  the  following 
summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and 
the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in  the  realm  be- 
came louder  and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among  her  rulers 
some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters 
and  branding  irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and 
commerce  could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state  of 
the  currency  had  during  some  time  occupied  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  four  eminent  men  closely  connected  by 
public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were  politicians 
who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  parliament- 
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CHAP,  ary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honour  philosophy;  and 
two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse 
1695*  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense 
without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in  politics. 
Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more  urgently 
required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities;  and 
never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the 
highest  speculative  abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so 
close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as  that  which 
bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute 
history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England 
owed  the  restoration  of  her  currency  and  the  long  se- 
ries of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  that  resto- 
ration. It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure 
gold  of  scientific  truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers 
was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with  just  that 
quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the  working. 
It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which 
were  propounded,  discussed  and  rejected,  some  as  in- 
efficacious, some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some 
as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of 
which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evidence, 
complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his 
opinions  touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of 
Locke  on  this  subject  are  happily  stiU  extant ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  of  his  writings,  even 
in  those  ingenious  and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on 
language  which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  force  of 
his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously.  Whether  he  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not  known. 
In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance 
to  each  other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties.  In- 
deed, had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Hol- 
land, it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  might  have 
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been  sient  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which  Dudley  North  had  cn  Ar. 
packed.  Intellectually,  however,  there  was  much  in 
common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  had  la-  1695. 
boriously  thought  out,  each  for  himself,  a  theory  of  po- 
litical economy,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Adam  Smith  afterwards  expounded.  Nay,  in  some  re- 
spects the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete 
and  symmetricflJ  than  that  of  their  illustrious  successor. 
Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  main- 
taining, in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
State ;  and  he  is  the  more  blamable  because,  long  before 
he  was  bom,  both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it 
was  as  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  money 
as  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broad- 
cloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract 
which  contains  a  concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  was  after- 
wards fully  developed  and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of 
many  anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing 
should  be  done  while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way 
the  restoration  of  the  coin  might  be  effected,  great 
sacrifices  must  be  made,  either  by  the  whole  community 
or  by  a  part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such 
sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already  paying 
taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  financier  would 
have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubtedly  a 
course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians  were  for 
delay :  but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig 

•  It  ought  always  to  be  remem-  knowledged,  with  candour  worthy 

bered,  to  Adam  Smith's  honour,  that  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doc- 

he  was  entirely  converted  by  Ben-  trine  laid  down  in  the  Wealth  of 

tham'a  Defence  of  Usury,  and  ac-  Nations  was  erroneous. 
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CHAP,  leaders  was  that  something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that 
every  thing  was  lost.    Montague,  in  particular,  is  said 

1695.  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his  determination 
to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been  any  hope  that 
the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it 
might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of  peace 
an  experiment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength  of 
the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily 
made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might 
have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which 
must  be  run  in  1696;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  risk 
in  1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage 
were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less 
trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a 
general  and  immediate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that 
the  new  shilling  should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or 
ninepence  halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was 
William  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  a  most 
respectable  and  industrious  public  servant,  but  much 
more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  office  than  in  the 
higher  parts  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's 
head  on  it  was  a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was 
governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle,  and 
that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a  pound 
than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  furlong 
a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that,  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into 
seven  shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would 
sell  us  their  wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number 
of  ounces.  He  had  a  considerable  following,  composed 
partly  of  dull  men  who  really  believed  what  he  told 
them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men  who  were  perfectly 
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willing  to  be  authorised  by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  chap. 
pounds  with  eighty.  Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the 
evils  of  a  vast  confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  1^95. 
all  the  other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation  :  public 
credit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy,  would 
have  been  destroyed;  and  there  would  have  been  much 
risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army.  Hap« 
pily  LfOwndes  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a 
paper  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was 
delighted  with  this  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  printed.  It  speedily  became  the  text  book  of 
all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in  the  kingdom,  and 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  effect 
of  Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly 
heightened  by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  by  the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  courtesy 
with  which  he  treats  an  antagonist  of  powers  far  in- 
ferior to  his  own.  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
described  the  controversy  well  by  saying  that  the  point 
in  dispute  was  whether  five  was  six  or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with 
Locke:  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration 
of  the  currency  ought  to  be  effected  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion.  Locke  recommended,  as  Dud- 
ley North  had  recommended,  that  the  King  should  by 
proclamation  fix  a  near  day  after  whicli  the  hammered 
money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by  weight.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  were  doubtless  great  and  ob- 
vious. It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
efficient.  What  searching,  fining,  branding,  hanging, 
burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  instant. 
The  clipping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melting  of 
the  mill^  pieces  would  cease.  Great  quantities  of  good 
coin  would  come  forth  from  secret  drawers  and  from 

*  Lowndes's  Essay  for  the  Amend-  raising  tbe  Value  of  Money  ;  Locke 
ment  of  the  Silver  Coins;  Locke's  to  Molyneux,  Nov.  20.  l605 ;  Mo- 
Farther  Considerations  concerning    lyneux  to  Locke^  Dec.  24.  1695. 
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CHAP,   behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.    The  mutilated  silver 

  would  gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come 

1695.  forth  again  in  a  form  which  would  make  mutilation 
impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  currency  of  the 
realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state,  and,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  change,  there  would  never  at  any 
moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations  ;  and  to  the  joint 
authority  of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great 
respect  is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  plan 
was  open  to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed 
altogether  escape  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of  the 
currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  conununity.  On 
what  principle  then  was  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  community?  It 
was  most  desirable  doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and 
shilling  should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that 
every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts  meant  and 
what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to 
attain  this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the  effect 
would  be  that  every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  his  rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped 
together  a  hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances, 
would  find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment  to 
fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such  a  farmer 
or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  halfcrowns 
were  not  of  full  weight.  The  government  itself  was  to 
blame.  The  evil  which  the  State  had  caused  the  State 
was  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  been 
wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  par- 
ticular class,  merely  because  that  class  was  so  situated 
that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged.  It  would  have 
been  as  reasonable  to  require  the  timber  merchants  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or 
the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms 
to  the  regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  currency 
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of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those  individuals  in  chap 
whose  hands  the  clipped  silver  happened  at  a  particular 
moment  to  be.  1695. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss  which,  if 
his  advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the 
short  money.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation 
must  make  a  choice  between  evils.  And  in  truth  it 
was  much  easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition 
that  the  expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in  which 
they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience  and  danger 
be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced  that  every  per- 
son who  should  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year 
carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in 
exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the  difierence 
between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse?  That  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more  busy 
than  ever.  The  short  money  would  every  day  become 
shorter.  The  difference  which  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a 
million  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning : 
and  the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  male- 
factors. If  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
hammered  coin  were  much  shortened,  the  danger  of 
further  clipping  would  be  proportionally  diminished; 
but  another  danger  would  be  incurred.  The  silver 
would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much  faster  than  it  could 
possibly  flow  out,  that  there  must  during  some  months 
be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred 
to  Somers  and  was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that 
a  proclamation  should  be  prepared  with  great  secresy, 
and  published  at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  proclamation  was  to  announce  that  hammered 
coins  would  thenceforth  pass  only  by  weight.  But 
every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  de- 
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CHAP,  liver'  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  to 
the  public  authorities.    The  coins  were  to  be  examined, 

1695.  numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with 
a  promissory  note  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the 
Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  difference  between  the 
actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity 
of  silver  which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been  adopted 
an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put  to  the  clipping, 
the  melting  and  the  exporting ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne,  as 
was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short 
duration  :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have  been 
detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed :  they 
would  then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation,  and 
the  recoinage  would  have  taken  place  graduallj  and 
without  any  perceptible  suspension  or  disturbance  of 
trade.  But  against  these  great  advantages  were  to  he 
set  off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to  brave, 
but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that  politicians  of  less 
elevated  character  should  have  shrunk.  The  course 
which  he  recommended  to  liis  colleagues  was  indeed 
the  safest  for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the 
safest  for  themselves.  Ilis  plan  could  not  be  successful 
unless  the  execution  were  sudden :  the  execution  could 
not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament 
were  asked  and  obtained;  and  to  take  a  step  of  such 
fearful  importance  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament  was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeach- 
ment, imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague 
quailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  legislature.  Montague  undertook 
to  submit  to  the  Commons  a  scheme,  which  was  not 
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indeed  without  dangers  and  inconveniences,  but  which  chap. 
•was  probably  the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  cany. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.  1695. 
Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  ^^^p^^^j^ 
following  day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  ment: 
King  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  very  skilfully  Jhe^House 
framed.  He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  success  of  of  Com- 
the  campaign  on  the  Continent.  That  success  he  at- 
tributed,  in  language  which  must  have  gratified  their 
feelings,  to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army.  He  spoke 
of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opinion  that 
the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  State :  but  he  declared  that  he  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Great  Council.  Be- 
fore he  concluded  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice  which 
his  people  had  made.  The  speech  was  received  with 
a  low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both  from 
above  and  from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably 
received  by  the  public  as  by  the  Parliament.*  In  the 
Commons  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton, 
faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensington. 
At  the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen 
showed  itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought 
hardly  consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  re- 
freshments were  handed  round  in  the  antechamber,  the 
Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the 
health  of  Bang  William,  and  confiision  to  King  Lewis ; 
and  both  were  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet 
near  observers  could  perceive  that,  though  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous  for  civil 
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CHAP,  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  though  they 
were  prepared  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  see 

1695.  their  country  again  reduced  to  vassalage,  they  were 
anxious  and  dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state 
of  the  coin:  all  were  saying  that  something  must  be 
done;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  know 
what  could  be  done,  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  a  member 
who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "that  the  nation  can 
bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure."  * 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  that  crisis  were  seen  with  malignant 
delight ;  and  of  that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest  and 
most  factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had 
made  more  acrimonious  than  ever.  He  moved  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation  ;  and  the  Ministry, — for  that  word 
may  now  with  propriety  be  used,  —  readily  consented. 
Indeed  the  great  question  touching  the  currency  could 
not  be  brought  forward  more  conveniently  than  in  such 
a  Committee.  When  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair, 
Howe  harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he  had 
in  former  years  harangued  for  it.  He  called  for  peace, 
peace  on  any  terms.  The  nation,  he  said,  resembled  a 
wounded  man,  fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flow- 
ing in  torrents.  During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might 
bear  up  the  frame  :  but  faintness  must  soon  come  on. 
No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out  against  physical 
exhaustion.  He  found  very  little  support.  The  great 
majority  of  his  hearers  were  fully  determined  to  put 
every  thing  to  hazard  rather  than  submit  to  France. 
It  was  sneeringly  remarked  tliat  the  state  of  his  own 
finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  adminis- 
tered to  him  in  the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  26,  27.  28,  29.  1695;  L'Hermitage, 
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himself  little  about  the  drained  veins  of  the  common-  chap. 
wealth.    "We  did  not,"  said  the  Whig  orators,  "de- 
grade  ourselves  by  suing  for  ix?ace  when  our  flag  was 
chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville's  fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in 
arms  against  us,  when  every  post  from  the  Netherlands 
Inooght  ne^vs  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend 
against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  field.    And  are  we  to  turn  sup« 
pliants  now,  when  no  hostile  squadron  dares  to  show 
itaelf  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  our  arms  are 
victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God  has  removed 
tbe  great  statesman  and  the  great  soldier  whose  abili- 
ties long  frustrated  our  efibrts,  and  when  the  weakness 
of  the  French  administration  indicates,  in  a  manner 
Hot  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favour- 
ite?"   Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected ; 
BXid  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration 
*4ie  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  Coniro- 
^cver  rested  a  moment.    Innumerable  pamphlets  and  to^Mng 
l>  roadsides  about  the  coin  lay  on  the  counters  of  the  the  cur- 
l>ooksellers,  and  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  memlx^rs 
of  Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curious 
a-nd  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers 
a.re  introduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  Eng- 
land should  make  herself  the  richest  country  in  the 
"W)rld  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  ninepence  a 
shilling,  and  confidently  predicting  that,  if  the  old 
standard  were  maintained,  there  would  be  another  re- 
volution.   Some  wi'iters  vehemently  objected  to  the 
proposition  that  the  public  should  bear  the  expense 
of  restoring  the  currency :  some  urged  the  government 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of 
England  to  the  money  of  neighbouring  nations  :  one 
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CHAP,  projector  was  for  coining  guilders;  another  for  coumig 


dollars. 


1695.  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  con- 
Sypl!^"'  tinned  during  several  anxious  days.  At  length  Mon- 
ceedings  taguc,  after  defeating,  first  those  who  were  for  letting 
thrcur-^  things  remain  unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  those 
rcncj.  were  for  the  little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolu- 

tions in  which  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set 
forth.  It  was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the  king* 
dom  should  be  recoined  according  to  the  old  standard 
both  of  weight  and  of  fineness  ;  that  all  the  new  pieces 
should  be  milled  ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  ;  that  a  time  should  be 
fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass,  except 
in  payments  to  the  government;  and  that  a  later  time 
should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass  at  all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Conunittee 
cannot  be  ascertained.  When  the  resolutions  were  re- 
ported there  was  one  division.  It  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be  mam- 
tained.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the 
Ayes  two  himdred  and  twenty  five.f 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions 
should  be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  pro- 

•  L' Hermitage,  Dec.  -j^.  Friend  in  London  ;  A  Fund  for 
1695  ;  An  Abstract  of  the  Consul-  preserving  and  supplying  our  Coin ; 
tations  and  Debates  between  the  ^ssay  for  regulating  the  Coin, 
French  King  and  his  Council  con-  A.  V. ;  A  Proposal  for  aupply- 
ceming  the  new  Coin  that  is  in-  '"S  His  Majesty  with  1,200.000A, 
tended  to  be  made  in  England,  mending  the  Coin,  and  yet  pre- 
privately  sent  by  a  Friend  of  the  serving  the  ancient  Standard  of  the 
Confederates  from  the  French  Court  Kingdom.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
to  his  Brother  at  Brussels,  Dec.  12.  ^^^^^  ^^ich  were  distributed  among 
I6y5;  A  Discourse  of  the  General  members  of  Parliament  at  this  con- 
Notions  of  Money,  Trade  and  Ex-  juncture. 

changes,  by  Mr.  Clement  of  Bris-  t  Commons'  Journals,  Dec  10. 

tol;    A  Letter  from  an  English  ^^95;  L'Hermitage,  Dec-  fV  /j. 
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posed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  recoinage.   It  was  im-  chap. 

possible  to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of  making   L 

good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money.    But  it  was  i695. 
oertain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
iroold  be  required.    Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance  on  good 
aecQiity.    It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers 
that  no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was 
80  good  as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been.    That  tax, 
odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  paid 
it,  was  remembered  with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  City.    It  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ehequer  that  it  might  be  possible  to  devise  an  impost 
QQ  houses,  which  might  be  not  less  productive  nor 
less  certain  than  the  hearth  money,  but  which  might 
press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might  be  collected 

I   \j  a  less  vexatious  process.    The  number  of  hearths 

j  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domiciliary 
^fflts.  The  windows  a  collector  might  count  without 
passmg  the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by 
the  chinmey  men,  should  be  altogether  exempted  from 
the  Aew  duty.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the 
House  without  a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
window  tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil, 
must  be  considered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with 
the  curse  from  which  it  rescued  the  nation.* 

Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came 
a  crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The 
news  that  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were 
determined  on  a  reform  of  the  currency  produced  an 
ignorant  panic  among  the  common  people.  Every  man 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns. 
Ko  man  liked  to  take  them.    There  were  brawls  ap- 
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CHAP,  preaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  London.  The 
Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  of  ad- 

1695.  versity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks 
and  noisy  tongues.  The  health  of  King  James  was 
publicly  drunk  in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many 
members  of  Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
government,  began  to  waver ;  and,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture,  a  dis- 
pute on  a  point  of  privilege  arose  between  the  Houses. 
The  Recoinage  Bill,  framed  in  conformity  with  Mon- 
tague's resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had 
come  back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had  no  right 
to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  serious  to  admit  of 
delay.  Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  was  in 
fact  his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly 
contented  with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given. 
The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long  remembered  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  especially  in  the  capital,  was  fixed 
as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  cease  to 
receive  the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  excellent. 
But  some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  sup- 
plementary Act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period  of 
the  session,  seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  not  fiilly 
considered  what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot, 
effect.  For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take  more  than 
twenty  two  shillings  for  a  guinea.    It  may  be  confi- 

♦  Stat.  7  Gul.  3.  c.  1.;  Lords'  and  dans  cette  affaire  est  d'autant  plui 
Commons'  Journals;  L'Hermitage,    desagrdable  quil  n*y  a  point  de  su- 

Jan.  T-V  il-  1^96-  P^"P^*  g*'"^"^ 
L'Hermitage  describes  in  strong  Ian-  P"^^  s^'^^"''  P^"*  d'incomroodite, 
guage  the  extreme  inconvenience  P^^^qu  il  n  y  a  personne  qui,  a  tous 
caused  by  the  dispute  between  the  ino"»entSj  naye  occasion  de  res- 
Houses:—"  La  longueur  quil  y  a  pro^ver." 
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dently  affirmed  that  this  enactment  was  not  suggested  chap. 
or  approved  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  high  price 
of  gold  was  not  the  evil  which  afficted  the  State,  but  1696. 
merely  a  S3anptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  could  by  no 
human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to  precede,  the  re- 
ooinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty  seems  to  have 
produced  no  effect  whatever,  good  or  bad.    Till  the 
milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When 
the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the  guinea  fell,  not 
to  twenty  two  shillings,  which  was  the  highest  price 
allowed  by  the  law,  but  to  twenty  one  shillings  and 
rixpence.* 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided  ;  and, 
from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of 
money  was  not  very  severely  felt.  The  recoinage  be- 
gin. Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in  the  garden  behind 
the  Treasury;  and  every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and 
de&ced  crowns  and  shillings  were  turned  into  massy 
ingots  which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the 
Tower.f 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  Passing  of 
was  closely  connected  the  fate  of  another  law,  which  had  rggul^Ung 
been  several  years  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia-  Trials  in 
ment,  and  had  caused  several  warm  disputes  between  High^ 
the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  Treason. 
The  session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  Bill  for 

♦  That  Locke  was  not  a  party  to  money  by  tale." —  Lookers  Further 

the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  by  Considerations.     That  the  penalty 

penal  lawa^  I  infer  from  a  passage  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected^ 

in    which    he   notices    Lowndes's  inefficacious^  appears  from  several 

complaints  about  the  high  price  of  passages  in  the  despatches  of  L'Her- 

goineas.    "  The  only  remedy,"  says  mitage,  and  even  from  Haynes's 

Locke,     for  that  mischief,  as  well  Brief  Memoires,  though  Haynes  was 

as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  a  devoted  adherent  of  Montague, 
an  end  to  the  passing  of  clipp'd       f  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  I696. 
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CHAP,   regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons,    Of  the  debates  to 

1696.    which  it  gave  occasion  nothing  is  known  except  one  in- 
teresting circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition.   Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared 
conspicuous  a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  for- 
tune, and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  assiduously 
improved  by  study.    This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  grandson  of  that  renowned  politician  who 
had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one 
time  the  most  unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  an- 
other the  most  unprincipled  of  demagogues.  Ashley 
had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  b<>i 
rough  of  Poole,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.    In  ^ 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stanmiered  and 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.   The  House, 
then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now, 
well  aware  that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation  fa 
which  is  the  effect  of  modesty  and  sensibility  is  quite 
as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease^»^ 
of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.    "  How  can  I,^ 
Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself,    pro —  ^ 
duce  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this  bill  thnnMrm: 
my  own  failure?    My  fortune,  my  character,  my  life,^*^ 
are  not  at  stake.    I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  whosc^:^  ^ 
kindness  might  well  inspire  me  ^\dth  courage.  And  yet^-^ 
from  mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  of  practice  in^r^ 
addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my  recollection 
I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argument.    How  help-^ —  *" 
less,  tlien,  must  be  a  poor  man  who,  never  having'^^ 
opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  with-  - —  ' 
out  a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most 

experienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  fa-  

culties  are  paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  ^ 
convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a  — 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those  who 
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ore  dearest  to  him."  It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  chap. 
that  Ashley's  confusion  and  the  ingenious  use  which 
he  made  of  it  had  been  carefiilly  premeditated.  His  1696. 
speech,  however,  made  a  great  impression,  and  proba- 
bly raised  expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled.  His 
health  was  delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fas- 
tidiousness: he  soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bodies 
and  minds  were  of  coarser  texture  than  his  own,  gave 
himself  up  to  mere  intellectual  luxury,  lost  himself  in 
the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic  philosophy,  and  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old  Academic  eloquence. 
His  diction,  afiected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly 
beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthu- 
siasts. He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  worship- 
pers. His  life  was  short:  but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  become  the  foimder  of  a  new  sect  of  English  free- 
thinkers, diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings 
to  that  sect  of  freethinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the 
oracle.  During  many  years  the  Characteristics  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental 
unbelievers,  while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hard- 
headed  unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went 
through  the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came  back  with  the  long 
disputed  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward.  A  strong  party  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant 
any  new  privilege  to  the  nobility:  but  the  moment 
was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoinage  Bill  had 
produced  inconveniences  which  might  well  alarm  even 
a  bold  politician.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  conces- 
sion by  concession.  The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety  two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four  years, 
so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in  return  imme-^ 
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CHAP,    diately  passed  the  Recoinage  Bill  without  any  amend- 
'  ment. 

1696.  There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high 
treason  should  come  into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had 
once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  this  point. 
Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  change  ought 
not  to  take  place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  noto- 
rious, they  said,  that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by 
too  many  traitors  at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  commonwealth 
against  the  machinations  of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to 
be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  new- 
regulations  should  take  eflfect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  the  first  day,  according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of 
the  year  1696. 

Pariia-         On  the  tweuty-first  of  January  the  Recoinage  Bill 
piw^    and  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Trea- 
iDgs  touch-  son  received  the  royal  assent.    On  the  following  day 
^nt  of    the  Commons  repaired  to  Kensington  on  an  errand  by 
knds^n         means  agreeable  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King. 
Wales  to    They  were,  as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at 
Portland,    ^jj^tcvcr  cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every 
foreign  and  domestic  foe.    But  they  were,  as  indeed 
every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English 
gentlemen  that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought 
together  must  have  been,  jealous  of  the  favour  which 
he  showed  to  the  friends  of  his  youth.    He  had  set  his 
heart  on  placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in 
wealth  and  splendour  with  the  houses  of  Howard  and 
Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendish.    Some  of  the  fairest 
hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been  granted  to 
Portland,  not  without  murmuring  on  the  part  both  of 
Whigs  and  Tories.    Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.    Every  English 
sovereign  had  from  time  immemorial  considered  the 
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lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  office  chap. 
as  his  private  property.  Every  family  that  had  been  ' 
great  in  England,  from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  i69& 
had  been  enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the 
Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out  of 
hb  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  con- 
tain a  word  which  could  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused 
much  discontent,  called  forth  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate 
in  Denbighshire.  This  estate  was  said  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  annual 
income,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  annual  rent  which  was  re- 
served to  the  Crown  was  only  six  and  eightpence.. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property 
were  inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in 
the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a  century  before 
Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same  territory  on 
her  favourite  Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the  popula- 
tion of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after  much 
tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her.  The 
opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less 
effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  princi- 
pality made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers 
through  whose  offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at 
length  brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Lower  House.  Ah  address  was  unanimously  voted 
requesting  the  King  to  stop  the  grant :  Portland  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  his 
master  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the  King,  though 
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1696.  This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  without 
an  open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was 
angry  >vith  the  Commons,  and  still  more  angry  with 
the  Whig  ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his 
grant.  The  loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had 
testified  to  him  during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had 
perceptibly  cooled;  and  he  was  almost  as  impopular  as 
he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  place  which  sud- 
denly brought  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  millions,  and 
made  him  for  a  time  as  much  the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he 
had  been  at  the  end  of  1688.f 
Two  Ja-       The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in 

cobite  plots  .1  -••  •       1     1  1 

formed.  the  preccdmg  sprmg  had  been  given  up  m  consequence 
of  William's  departure  for  the  Continent.  The  plan  of 
insurrection  which  had  been  formed  in  the  sunmier  had 
been  given  up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed. 
William  had  returned  to  England ;  and  the  possibility 
of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was  again 
seriously  discussed.  The  French  troops  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters ;  and  the  force,  which  Chamock  had  in 
vain  demanded  while  war  was  raging  round  Namur, 
might  now  be  spared  without  inconvenience.  Now, 
therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life  of 
William :  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once  happened 
in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the 

•  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  14.  bold,  if  he  had  published  his  imper- 

17*  23.  1696;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  tinence  while  William  was  living. 

;  Gloria  Cambrise,  or  Speech  of  a  The  Life  of  Price  is  a  miserable 

Bold  Briton  against  a  Dutch  Prince  performance,  full  of  blunders  and 

of  Wales,  1702 ;  Life  of  the  late  anachronisms 

Honourable  Robert  Price,  &c.  1734.       f  L*Hermitage  mentions  the  un- 

Price  was  the  bold  Briton  whose  favourable  change  in  the  temper  of 

speech  —  never,  1  believe,  spoken —  the  Commons  ;  and  William  alludes 

was  printed  in  1702.    He  would  to  it  repeatedly  in  his  letters  to 

have  belter  deserved  to  be  caUed  Heinsius,  Jan.       I696,  ^SJ— • 
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other.    The  object  of  the  greater  plot  was  an  open  chap. 
insurrection,  an  insurrection  which  was  to  be  supported  ^^^V 
by  a  foreign  army.    In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jaco-  i69& 
bites  of  note  were  more  or  less  concerned.    Some  laid 
in  arms  2  some  bought  horses  :  some  made  lists  of  the 
servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place  firm 
reliance.    The  less  warlike  members  of  the  party  could 
at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  water, 
and  intimate  by  significant  shrugs  and  whispers  that 
he  would  not  be  over  the  water  long.    It  was  univer- 
sally remarked  that  the  malecontents  looked  wiser  than 
usual  when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly 
than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.*    To  the  smaller 
plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William, 
only  a  few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Benrick's 
leader  specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  ^^^^ 
honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to  Berwick.  He 
was  charged  to  communicate  with  the  Jacobite  nobility 
and  gentry,  to  ascertain  what  force  they  could  bring 
into  the  field,  and  to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was 
authorised  to  assure  them  that  the  French  government 
was  collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  England,  his  father  would  embark  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  would  be  among 
them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emis-  The  a«. 
sary  of  lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity  and  ^^^^^^^ 
courage.    This  was  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gen-  Oeor^ 
tleman  who  had  served  with  credit  under  Dundee,  and  ^' 
who,  when  the  war  in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had 
retired  to  Saint  Germains.   Barclay  was  called  into  the 
royal  closet,  and  received  his  orders  from  the  royal 

•  The  gaiety  of  the  Jacobites  is    noticed  during  some  time  ; 
said  by  Van  Cleverskirke  to  have  been    j  qqq^ 
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c^HAP.   lipg.    He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the  Channel  and 

 L    to  repair  to  London.    He  was  told  that  a  few  select 

^696.  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily  follow  him  by  twos 
and  threes.  That  they  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  him,  he  was  to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall, 
with  a  white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat 
pocket.  He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  with  a  commission  which  was  not  only 
signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end  by  James 
himself.  This  commission  authorised  the  bearer  to  do 
from  time  to  time  such  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's  adherents  as  should 
most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  What  ex- 
planation of  these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally 
given  by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should 
cause  any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way 
of  life  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out 
with  eight  hundred  pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  has- 
tened to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer 
which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regular 
packet  boat  between  France  and  England.  This  vessel 
conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Romney  Marsh. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  a  smuggler 
named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen 
where  he  had  no  neighbours  but  a  few  rude  shepherds. 
His  dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  con- 
traband traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons 
silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty 
packhorses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dismal 
solitude  without  attracting  notice.  But,  since  the  Re- 
volution, Hunt  had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a 
cargo  of  traitors  paid  best.    His  lonely  abode  became 
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the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls  and  chap. 
Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.    Some  of 
them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof  while  wait- 
ing  for  a  passage.    A  clandestine  post  was  established 
between  his  house  and  London.    The  couriers  were 
constantly  going  and  returning :  they  performed  their 
joame3rB  up  and  down  on  foot ;  but  they  appeared  to 
be  gentlemen,  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them 
was  the  son  of  a  titled  man.    The  letters  from  Saint 
Germains  were  few  and  small.    Those  directed  to  Saint 
Germains  were  numerous  and  bulky :  they  were  made 
up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in  the 
morass  till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696;  and  hence  he 
took  the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days 
later,  by  a  tall  youth,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who 
produced  credentials  of  the  highest  authority.  This 
youth  too  proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  his  humble  roof  had  had  the  honour  of 
sheltering  the  Duke  of  Benvick.* 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult 
and  hazardous;  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.    He  had 
been  little  in  London;  and  his  face  was  consequently 
unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  government.  Never- 
theless he  had  several  lodgings:  he  disguised  himself 
80  well  that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  have  known 
him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  seldom  ventured 
into  the  streets  except  in  the  dark.   His  chief  agent  was 
a  monk  who,  under  several  names,  heard  confessions  and 
said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.   This  man  intimated 
to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  consorted  that  a 
special  agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with 
in  Covent  Garden,  on  certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  might  be  known  by  certain  signs.f    In  this  way 
Barclay  became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  his 
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CHAP,  purpose.  The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened 
himself  were  Chamock  and  Parkyns.    He  talked  with 

1696-  them  about  the  plot  which  they  and  some  of  their 
friends  had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring  against  the 
life  of  William.  Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns  declared 
that  the  scheme  might  easily  be  executed,  that  there 
was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Royalists, 
and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  His 
Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  conmiission.  He  showed 
his  two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  com- 
manded all  good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms, 
not  only  to  make  war  on  the  usurping  government,  not 
only  to  seize  forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  firom  time 
to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal  service.  These 
words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack  on  the 
Prince's  person.  Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied. 
How  in  truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that 
James's  confidential  agent  correctly  constraed  James's 
expressions?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
understand  the  large  words  of  the  commission  in  any 
sense  but  one,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been  there  to  act 
as  commentator?  If  indeed  the  subject  had  never  been 
brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen 
without  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly apprised  that  some  of  his  friends  in  England 
meditated  a  deed  of  blood,  and  that  they  were  waiting 
only  for  his  approbation.  They  had  importuned  him 
to  speak  one  word,  to  give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept 
silence ;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  he  merely  told 
them  to  do  whatever  might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and 
prejudicial  to  the  usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as 
plainly  given  as  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  have  it 
given  in  such  a  case.* 

*  Barclay's  narrative,  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  548-  ;  Paper  by  Cbar« 
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All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  chap. 
courageous  and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses 
and  weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  1^90. 
slaughter.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  sufficient.  Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who 
had  already  followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made 
up  nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  himself  seen 
some  of  these  men  before  their  departure  from  Saint 
Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey,  had 
told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in 
England,  had  commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should 
be  directed  by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where 
Barclay  was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was  to 
be  known.*  They  were  ordered  to  depart  in  small  par- 
ties, and  to  assign  diflferent  reasons  for  going.  Some 
were  ill :  some  were  weary  of  the  service :  Cassels,  one 
of  the  most  noisy  and  profane  among  them,  announced 
that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promotion,  he 
should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty 
picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by 
Romney  Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walk- 
ing in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  hand- 
kerchief hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men 
was  Ambrose  Rookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier, 
and  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  honour : 
another  was  Major  John  Bemardi,  an  adventurer  of  Ge- 
noese extraction,  whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy 
celebrity  from  a  punishment  so  strangely  prolonged 
that  it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which  could  not 
remember  his  crime,  f 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Bar- 
clay placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation 
he  once  called  them  his  Janissaries,  and  expressed  a 

nock  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  in  the  f  Harris*8  deposition.  Bernardi*8 
Bodleian  Library.  autobiography  is  not  at  all  to  be 

•  Harris's  d^positioii.  trusted. 
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CHAP,  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the  George  and  Garter. 

 L    But  twenty  more  assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The 

1696.  conspirators  probably  expected  valuable  help  fipom  Sir 
John  Friend,  who  had  received  a  Colonel's  commission 
signed  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting 
men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  de- 
sign was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  thought  it  so  rash, 
and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the 
good  cause,  that  he  would  lend  no  assistance  to  his 
friends,  though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.*  Char- 
nock  undertook  to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows. 
He  communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Bar- 
clay's entire  approbation ;  for  Barclay  appears  to  have 
thought  that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had  recently  been 
in  prison  for  swaggering  drunk  about  the  streets  and 
huzzaing  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to 
be  trusted  with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter 
entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  to 
bring  in  others  who  would  be  usefiil.  Among  those 
whose  help  he  engaged  was  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes. 
Keyes  was  a  far  more  formidable  conspirator  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The 
household  troops  generally  were  devoted  to  William: 
but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the  Blues. 
The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tampering  with 
some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regiment ;  and 
Keyes  was  excellently  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
work :  for  he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still  kept 
up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old  soldiers  in 
whose  company  he  had  lived  at  free  quarter  on  the 
Somersetshire  farmers  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself 
take  a  share  in  the  work  of  death.    But  he  employed 

*  See  his  triaL 
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himself  in  providing  horses,  saddles  and  weapons  for  chap. 
his  younger  and  more  active  accomplices.     In  tliis 
deputment  of  business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  i^>96- 
Cranbume,  a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker 
between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in  cut- 
lery and  firearms.     Special  orders  were  given  by 
Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for 
stabbing  than  for  slashing.    Barclay  himself  enlisted 
Edward  Lowick,  who  had  been  a  Major  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  who  had,  since  the  capitulation  of  Lime- 
rick, been  living  obscurely  in  London.    The  monk  who 
had  been  Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two 
busy  Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knight- 
ley;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  sufficient. 
Kiiighiley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gendeman  of  hot  and  restless  temper;  and  King  pro- 
cured the  assistance  of  a  French  gambler  and  bully 
oained  De  la  Rue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent 
ineetings  at  treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
^  plan  of  operations.    Several  schemes  were  proposed, 
Applauded,  and,  on  full  consideration,  abandoned.  At 
^ne  time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington 
^ouse  at  dead  of  night  might  probably  be  successful. 
Ihe  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled.    If  once  forty 
^urmed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace  would  soon 
T}e  stormed  or  set  on  fire.    Some  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as 
William  went  from  Kensington  to  attend  divine  service 
at  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace.    The  murderers 
might  assemble  near  the  spot  where  Apsley  House  and 
Hamilton  Place  now  stand.    Just  as  the  royal  coach 
passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about  to  enter  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Green  Park,  thirty  of  the 
conspirators,  well  mounted,  might  fall  on  the  guards. 

♦  Fisher  s  deposition ;  Knightley's  deposition  ;  Cranburne's  trial ;  De  » 
la  Rue's  deposition. 
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CHAP.  The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 
They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  pro- 

1696.  bably  half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  re- 
solute men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting 
the  horses,  and  would  then  without  difficulty  despatch 
the  King.  At  last  the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan 
originally  sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into  shape  by 
Porter.  William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Sa- 
turday from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
There  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  Lon- 
don and  Kingston.  The  King  therefore  went,  in  a  coach 
escorted  by  some  of  his  body  guards,  through  Turnham 
Green  to  the  river.  There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the 
water  and  found  another  coach  and  another  set  of 
guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side.  The 
first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards  awaited  his 
return  on  the  northern  bank.  The  conspirators  ascer- 
tained with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of  these 
journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should 
attack  the  King  with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning 
than  when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he  was  going,  he 
was  often  attended  to  the  water  side  by  a  great  retinue 
of  lords  and  gentlemen;  but  on  his  return  he  had 
only  his  guards  about  him.  The  place  and  time  were 
fixed.  The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding 
lane  leading  from  the  landingplace  on  the  north  of  the 
river  to  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily 
found.  The  ground  has  since  been  drained  by  trenches. 
But  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  quagmire, 
through  which  the  royal  coach  was  with  difficulty  tug- 
ged at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was  to  be  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  Febniary.  On  that 
day  the  Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Green.    When  the  signal  was  given 
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that  the  coach  was  approaching  they  were  to  take  horse  chap. 
and  repair  to  their  posts.  As  the  cavalcade  came  up 
this  lane  Chamock  was  to  attack  the  guards  in  the 
rear,  Rookwood  on  one  flank,  Porter  on  the  other. 
Meanwhile  Barclay,  with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop 
the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movement  of 
the  King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch,  the  palace.  One  of  these  men,  a 
bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was  especially 
charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The  other, 
whose  business  was  to  communicate  with  Chamock, 
was  a  ruffian  named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  breast 
at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound,  bore  a 
savage  personal  hatred  to  William.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  Failure  of 
the  assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavouring  to  per-  ^"J^**^* 
suade  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But 
this  was  no  easy  task.  Several  consultations  were 
held;  and  there  was  one  great  muster  of  the  party 
under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  for  which  tickets 
were  distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one  guinea 
each.f  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing  and 
drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed  de- 
clared that  they  would  draw  their  swords  for  their 
rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as  their  rightful  Sovereign 
was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army ;  and  Berwick 
had  been  empowered  to  assure  them  that  a  French 
army  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the 
sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what  he 
was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  diflference  which 
admitted  of  no  compromise,  Lewis,  situated  as  he 
was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent 
soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises.  Similar  pro- 
mises had  been  made  in  1690 ;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  ot 


*  See  the  trials  and  depositions.  t  L'Hermitage,  March 
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CHAP.  Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the 
western  counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the 

1696.  government,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had  dared 
to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the  invaders.  Similar 
promises  had  been  made  in  1692 ;  and  to  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He  would 
gladly  help  the  English  royalists:  but  he  must  first 
see  them  help  themselves.  There  was  much  reason  in 
this ;  and  there  was  reason  also  in  what  the  Jacobites 
urged  on  the  other  side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to 
rise,  without  a  single  disciplined  regiment  to  back  them, 
against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular  army,  they 
should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news  that  they 
were  up  could  reach  Versailles.  As  Berwick  could 
hold  out  no  hope  that  there  would  be  an  invasion  be- 
fore there  was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English 
friends  were  immovable  in  their  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was  an  inva- 
sion, he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here,  and  became  im- 
patient to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the 
fifteenth  of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  con- 
stant conununication  with  Barclay,  and  was  perfectly 
apprised  of  all  the  details  of  the  crime  which  was  to  be 
perpetrated  on  that  day.  He  was  generally  considered 
as  a  man  of  sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  But 
to  such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  been 
perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  family,  and 
by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of  his  priests,  that  he  did 
not,  as  he  has  himself  ingenuously  confessed,  think  that 
he  lay  under  any  obligation  to  dissuade  the  assassins 
from  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed 
only  one  objection  to  their  design ;  and  that  objection 
he  kept  to  himself.  It  was  simply  this,  that  all  who 
were  concerned  were  very  likely  to  be  hanged.  That, 
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however,  was  their  affair;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  such  chap. 
a  risk  in  the  good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  dis- 
courage  them.    His  mission  was  quite  distinct  from  1696. 
theirs :  he  was  not  to  act  with  them ;  and  he  had  no 
inclination  to  suffer  with  them.    He  therefore  hastened 
down  to  Romney  Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent 
on  Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town :  transports  filled  the 
port,  Boufflers  had  been  ordered  to  repair  thither 
from  Flanders,  and  to  take  the  command.  James  him- 
self was  daily  expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left 
Saint  Germains.  Berwick,  however,  would  not  wait. 
He  took  the  road  to  Paris,  met  his  father  at  Clermont, 
and  made  a  ftdl  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  England. 
His  embassy  had  failed :  the  Royalist  nobility  and  gen- 
try seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was 
in  the  island :  but  there  was  still  a  hope :  news  would 
probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurper  was 
no  more ;  and  such  news  would  change  the  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs.  James  determined  to  go  on  to  Calais, 
and  there  to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot.  Ber- 
wick hastened  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
explanations  to  Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
planations was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small  band 
of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of  France.  The  next 
courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would 
probably  subvert  the  English  government  and  dissolve 
the  European  coalition.  It  nwght  have  been  thought 
that  a  prince  who  ostentatiously  affected  the  character 
of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous  knight  would 
instantly  have  taken  measures  for  conveying  to  his 
rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still  arrive  in  time, 
and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the  guests  who 

♦  See  Berwick's  Memoirs. 
V  V  ft 
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CHAP,  had  SO  grossly  abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
1696.  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have 
refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved  to 
indignation  by  learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a 
crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  far 
more  beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  victories 
as  that  of  Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais 
that  his  fleet  should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  en- 
able him  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he 
anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with  still  more 
impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew  was  no  more. 
That  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fiiel 
was  already  prepared  on  the  cliflfs  of  Kent,  and  which 
would  be  visible  across  the  straits.* 
Detection  But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  at- 
^badon  tended  such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Char- 
Piot.  nock.  The  English  regard  assassination,  and  have 
during  some  ages  regarded  it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar 
to  themselves.  So  English  indeed  is  this  sentiment 
that  it  cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that, 
till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In  Ireland 
to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  from 
behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  justice  by 
public  sjTnpathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of  assassination 
were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great 
numbers  of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio, 
of  Damley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous  in- 
stances. The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzer- 
land were  Irishmen :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham 
at  Madrid  were  Irishmen :  the  royalists  who  murdered 

♦  VanCleveP8kirke,^jp^  I696.  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James 

I  am  confident  that  no  wnsible  and  f  *^-)  "^^Ij^  « 

impartial  person,  after  attentively  ^^^^        Original  Memoir., 

reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  can/*oubt  that  James  was  accessory 

transactions  and  comparing  it  with  ^^"g"     assassinatu  n. 
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Dorislaus  at  the  Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In  England,  chap. 
as  soon  as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  1696. 
risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes  extreme.  Felton 
and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in  no  human  being ;  and 
they  were  therefore  able  to  accomplish  their  evil  pur- 
poses. But  Babington's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth, 
Fawkes's  conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspi- 
racy against  Cromwell,  the  Rye  House  conspiracy,  the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  discovered,  frustrated 
and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  conspiracy  is  here  ex- 
posed to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  English- 
man, not  utterly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honour, 
will  engage  in  a  plot  for  sla3dng  an  unsuspecting  fel- 
low creature ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience 
nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the  danger 
which  he  incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and 
on  the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying 
them.  There  are,  it  is  true,  persons  in  whom  religious 
or  political  fanaticism  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensi- 
bility on  one  particular  point,  and  yet  has  left  that 
sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person  was 
Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  accomplices 
he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faithful ;  nor  could 
even  the  fear  of  the  rack  extort  from  him  one  word  to 
their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of  depravity  and  hero- 
ism is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either 
not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal 
and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  confe- 
deracies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want  either 
the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the  whole 
confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one 
body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cutthroats,  and 
yet  all  so  upright  and  generous  that  neither  the  hope 
of  opulence  nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt 
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CHAP,    any  one  of  them  to  be  false  to  the  rest^  has  hitherto 
been  found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found 

1696.  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too 
bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret 
as  his.  The  first  whose  heart  failed  him  was  Fisher. 
Even  before  the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been 
fixed,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told 
that  lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against  the  King's 
life*  Some  days  later  Fisher  came  again  with  more 
precise  intelligence.  But  his  character  was  not  such  as 
entitled  him  to  much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of  FuUeri 
of  Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taaffe,  had  made  men  of 
sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.  Portland,  there- 
fore, though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed  where  the 
safety  of  his  master  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems 
to  have  thought  little  about  the  matter.  But,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat 
lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of 
known  courage  and  honour,  named  Pendergrass.  He 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to  town  from  Hamp 
shire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  sxmimons  from  Porter, 
who,  dissolute  and  imprincipled  as  he  was,  had  to  Pen- 
dergrass been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed  almost  a  father. 
In  a  Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked 
and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of  those 
situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive 
natures.  What  was  he  to  do?  Was  he  to  conmiit  a 
murder?  Was  he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  codd 
prevent  to  be  committed?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one 
who,  however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  benefits? 
Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without 
harming  Porter?  Pendergrass  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.    "My  Lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  "as  you 
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value  King  William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  tomorrow,  chap. 
He  is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion  con- 
strains  me  to  give  him  this  caution.    But  the  names  of  1696. 
the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them 
are  my  friends :  one  of  them  especially  is  my  benefactor ; 
and  I  will  not  betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King :  but  the  King 
received  the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by 
such  an  idle  story.  Portland  argued  and  implored  in 
vain.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would 
immediately  make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His 
Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors  during 
the  next  day;  and  this  threat  was  successful.* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all 
ready  to  mount,  when  they  received  intelligence  from 
the  orderlies  who  watched  Kensington  House  that  the 
King  did  not  mean  to  hunt  that  morning.  "  The  fox," 
said  Chambers,  with  vindictive  bitterness,  "keeps  his 
earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed  the  great  scar 
in  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their 
design  had  been  detected.  But  they  were  soon  reassured. 
It  was  given  out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at 
home ;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No  extraordi- 
nary precaution  was  taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No 
ominous  whisper  was  heard  at  the  coffeehouses.  The 
delay  was  vexatious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second 
would  do  as  well. 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a 
third  informer,  De  la  Rue,  had  presented  himself  at  the 
palace.  His  way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to  much 
respect ;  but  his  story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had 
been  said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  William 
began  to  believe  that  there  was  real  danger. 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Ij^; 
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CHAP.      Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first, 
Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than 

1696.  either  of  the  other  informers,  but  whose  single  word  was 
worth  muchmore  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to  the 
royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and  the  gallant  Cutts 
were  the  only  persons  who  witnessed  the  singular  inter- 
view between  the  Bang  and  his  generous  enemy.  William, 
with  courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely  showed, 
but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a  deep  im- 
pression, urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out.  "  You  are 
a  man  of  true  probity  and  honour :  I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you :  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  considerations 
which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to 
induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions 
which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  me  suspect 
every  body  that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient 
to  embitter  my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  preserve 
it.  You  must  let  me  know  the  names  of  these  men." 
During  more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to 
entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At  last  Pendergrass 
said  that  he  would  give  the  information  which  was 
required,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  used 
only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and  not  for  the 
destruction  of  the  criminals.  "  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,"  said  William,  "that  your  evidence  shall 
not  be  used  against  any  person  without  your  own  free 
consent."  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Pendergrass 
wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a 
large  party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling  at  a  Jaco- 
bite tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their 
final  orders  for  the  morrow.  "  Tomorrow  or  never," 
said  King.  "  Tomorrow,  boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a 
curse,  "  we  shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field."  The 
morrow  came.  All  was  ready :  the  horses  were  saddled : 
the  pistols  were  loaded:  the  swords  were  sharj)ened: 
the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert ;  they  early  sent  Intel- 
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ligence  firom  the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  chap 

going  a  hunting :  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been   

made :  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent  round  by  Kings-  ^^9^* 
ton  Bridge  to  Richmond :  the  royal  coaches,  each  with 
six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing  Cross 
to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high 
glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the 
King's  command,  appeared  among  them,  was  greeted 
with  ferocious  mirth.  "  Pendergrass,"  said  Porter, 
"  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do  his 
business.  I  have  a  musquetoon  for  you  that  will 
carry  eight  balls."  "  Mr.  Pendergrass,"  said  King, 
"  pray  do  not  be  afraid  of  smashing  the  glass  windows." 
From  Porter's  lodgings  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Spring  Grardens,  where  they  meant  to  take  some 
refreshment  before  they  started  for  Tumham  Green. 
They  were  at  table  when  a  message  came  from  an  or- 
derly that  the  King  had  changed  his  mind  and  would 
not  himt ;  and  scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  their 
first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Keyes,  who 
had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old  comrades,  ar- 
rived with  news  more  ominous  still.  "The  coaches  have 
returned  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guards  that  were  sent 
round  to  Richmond  have  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at 
full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with  foam. 
I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the  Blues.  He  told  me 
that  strange  things  are  muttered."  Then  the  counte- 
nances of  the  assassins  fell ;  and  their  hearts  died  within 
them.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his 
imeasiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed  it. 
"  What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be  done  another. 
Come,  gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass 
to  the  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange."  The  squeezing 
of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk;  and  the  company 
dispersed.* 

*  Mj  account  of  these  events  is  positions.  See  also  Burnet,  ii.  l6'5, 
Uken  cbieflj  from  the  trials  and  de-    l66,  ]67v(^nd  Blackmore's  7'rue  and 
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CHAP.  A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  aban- 
doned  all  hope.    Some  of  them  derived  comfort  from 

1696,  a  report  that  the  King  had  taken  physic,  and  that  this 
was  his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Kichmond.  If 
it  were  so,  the  blow  might  still  be  struck.  Two  Sa- 
turdays had  been  unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at 
hand.  One  of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  dis- 
cussed and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The  usurper 
might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  his  way  to 
his  chapel.  Chamock  was  ready  for  any  enterprise  how- 
ever desperate.  If  the  hunt  was  up,  it  was  better  to 
die  biting  and  scratching  to  the  last  than  to  be  worried 
without  resistance  or  revenge.  He  assembled  sotne  of 
his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which 
he  had  lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with  healths  to 
the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the  Grand 
Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine; 
and  so  many  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left 
could  effect  nothing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it 
was  known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the 
palace;  and  soon  after  nightfall  messengers  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  were  hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  torches  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  files 
of  musketeers.  Before  the  dawn  of  Sunday  Chamock 
was  in  custody.  A  little  later,  Rookwood  and  Bemardi 
were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower 
Hill.  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon ; 
and  three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That 
moming  a  Council  was  held ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  rose^  an 
express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some  regiments  from 
Flanders :  Dorset  set  out  for  Sussex,  of  which  he  was  Lord 
Lieutenant :  Romney,  who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  started  for  the  coast  of  Kent;  and  RusseU  has- 
tened down  the  Thames  to  take  the  command  of  the 

Impartial  History,  compiled  under  Somers,  and  Boyer's  History  of 
the  direction  of  Shrewsbury  and    King  William  III.,  I7OS. 
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fleet.    In  the  evening  the  Council  sate  again.    Some  of  chap. 
the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.   The  Lord 
Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had  1696. 
been  discovered,  and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well 
to  the  peace  of  the  capital.* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  Parliamen- 
were  under  arms.    The  King  went  in  state  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  throne  J^^*^^^ 
told  the  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  smation 
gracious  Providence,  he  should  at  that  moment  have 
been  a  corpse,  and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in- 
vaded by  a  French  army.    The  danger  of  invasion,  he 
added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  already  given  such 
orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  for  the  protection  of 
the  realm.    Some  traitors  were  in  custody :  warrants 
were  out  against  others :  he  should  do  his  part  in  this 
emergency;  and  he  relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.f 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which 
they  thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which 
had  preserved  him  to  his  people,  and  implored  him  to 
take  more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  person.  They  con- 
cluded by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secure  all  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same  day 
two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the  Commons. 
By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The 
other  provided  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  William.  Sir  Rowland  G^vyn,  an 
honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he 
did  not  at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He 
proposed  that  the  members  should  enter  into  an  associa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  country. 
Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the  quickest  at  taking 
and  improving  a  hint,  saw  how  much  such  an  associa- 
tion would  strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig 

•  Portland  to  I^exington^  March        f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb,  2i. 
1696 ;  Van  Cleverskirke,  ^g^* ;  ^^95, 
L'Hennitage,  same  date. 
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CHAP,  party.*  An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people,  each  for  him- 
1696.  self,  solemnly  recognised  William  as  rightful  and  law- 
ful King,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by 
each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly 
they  vowed  that,  if  His  Majesty's  life  should  be  short- 
ened by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him  signally  on 
his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously 
support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called 
over  the  next  moming.f  The  attendance  was  con- 
sequently great :  the  Association,  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, was  on  the  table;  and  the  members  went  up, 
county  by  county,  to  sign  their  names.J 
State  The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses, 

f^UDg*^  the  Association  framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  pro- 
clamation, containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators  and 
offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  one  of  them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the 
streets  of  the  capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  post- 
bags.  Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whole 
country.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassination  and 
invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  impressment  was  ne- 
cessary. The  seamen  came  forth  from  their  hiding 
places  by  thousands  to  man  the  fleet.  Only  three  days 
after  the  King  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Russell 
sailed  out  of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron. 
Another  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The  militia 
of  all  the  maritime  counties  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Land's  End  was  under  arms.  For  persons  accused  of 
oflfences  merely  political  there  was  generally  much  sym- 
pathy. But  Barclay's  assassins  were  hunted  like  wolves 
by  the  whole  population.    The  abhorrence  which  the 

*  England's  Enemies   Exposed,       J  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  25. 
1701.  169«;  Van  Cleverskirke, 

1091^'''"'™''""'  L'Hermitage,  of  the  same  date.  *  " 
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English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt  for  do-  chap. 

miciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those  impediments  which   

the  police  of  continental  states  throws  in  the  way  of  ^^9G. 
travellers,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  gates  of  the 
City  of  London  were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a 
strict  search  was  made  within.  The  magistrates  of 
almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom  followed  the 
example  of  the  capital.  On  every  highway  parties  of 
armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop  passengers 
of  suspicious  appearance.  During  a  few  days  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport, 
or  to  procure  posthorses  without  the  authority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against 
these  precautions.  The  common  people  indeed  were, 
if  possible,  more  eager  than  the  public  functionaries  to 
bring  the  traitors  to  justice.  This  eagerness  may  per- 
haps be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised 
by  the  royal  proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every 
good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which  the  street 
poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney  coachman  who  had 
caught  his  traitor,  had  received  his  thousand  pounds, 
and  had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.*  The  zeal  of  the  po- 
pulace could  in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in 
Warwickshire,  arms  and  accoutrements  sufficient  to 
equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  a  furious  mob  assembled,  pulled  down  the 
house  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste.f  Parkyns 
himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  Porter 
and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued  by 
the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people  near 

•According to L'Hennitage,5|;^-,  ing,  very  likely  to  be  successful  in 
there  were  two  of  these  fortunate  sort  of  chase    The  newspapers 

hackney  coachmen.    A  shrewd  and  ^^JJ^"^  with  proofs  of  the  general 

vigiknt  hackney  coachman  indeed  enthusiasm.  ^  , 

waa,  from  the  nature  of  his  call-       +  Postman,  March  5.  l69|. 
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CHAP.  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  secured 
and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the 
1696.  house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of 
a  fine  lady,  and  recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and 
paint.  In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were 
in  custody  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecontents  were 
arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion. 
Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was 
taken  up.    Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked 
up  in  Newgate.*    Meanwhile  a  special  commission  was 
issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.    There  was  no  want 
of  evidence.    For,  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been 
seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves  by 
bearing  witness  against  their  associates.     None  had 
been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  from  death,  than  Porter.    The  government  con- 
sented to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his 
evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable  evidence  of 
Pendergrass.    Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger:  he  had 
committed  no  offence :  his  character  was  fair ;  and  his 
testimony  would  have  far  greater  Weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for 
their  necks.    But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honour  that 
he  should  not  be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent; 
and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless 
he  were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.    Porter  was  now- 
safe  ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about 
relating  the  whole  truth. 
Trial  of        Chamock,  King  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar. 
Kin™and'  The  Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Conunon  Law  and 
Keyes.      several  other  Judges  were  on  the  bench;  and  among 
the  audience  were  many  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

•  The  Postman,  Feb.  29.,  March  2.,  March  12.,  March  14.  169  J. 
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It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  which  re-  chap. 
gulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not 
to  come  into  force  till  the  twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  ^^96- 
urged  that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act, 
recognised  the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their 
indictment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to  grant  them 
what  the  highest  authority  had  declared  to  be  a  reason- 
able indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  no  delay.  They 
have  therefore  been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who, 
if  that  law  had  been  construed  according  to  its  spirit, 
might  have  had  some  chance  of  escape.  This  accusa- 
tion is  unjust.  The  Judges  undoubtedly  carried  the 
real  intention  of  the  Legislature  into  effect;  and,  for 
whatever  injustice  was  committed,  the  Legislature,  and 
not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The 
words,  "twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped  into 
the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
new  regulations.  The  only  matter  about  which  there 
was  any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those  regu- 
lations should  take  effect.  After  debates  extending 
through  several  sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with 
various  results,  a  compromise  had  been  made;  and  it 
was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  that 
compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  confidently  affirmed 
that,  if  the  Houses  had  foreseen  the  Assassination  Plot, 
they  would  have  fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day 
for  the  commencement  of  the  new  system.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Whig  party,  de- 
served serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old  rules  of  procedure 
gave  no  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  there  was  no 
reason  for  altering  them;  and  if,  as  was  generally  ad- 
mitted, they  did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his  life,  they 
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CHAP,   ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue  in  force  a 
single  day.    But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals  for 

1696.    not  acting  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed  the 
trials  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force;  and  it  would 
have  been  wise,  as  weU  as  right,  to  do  so;  for  the 
prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  The 
case  against  them  was  one  on  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have  made  no  impression. 
Porter,  Pendergrass,  De  la  Rue  and  others  gave  evidence 
which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Chamock  said  the  very 
little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty.  It 
is  not  much  to  the  honour  of  that  age  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict  was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those  huzzas 
were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men,  having 
heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.* 
Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching : 
but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell  his  fortitude  gave 
way.  He  begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  con- 
tent, he  said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy 
confinement.  He  asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return 
for  his  life,  he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  government. 
If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated  or  that  he  sup- 
pressed any  thing,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much  excite- 
ment, and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  coun- 
cillors of  William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such 
cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  miagnani- 
mously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  had  changed  the  whole  posture  of  affairs. 

*  Postman,  March  12.    J  696;    proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  the 
Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  IS.;    CoUection  of  State  Trials. 
Van  Cleversldrke,  March  ||.  The 
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His  throne,  lately  tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immov-  chap. 

able  basis.    His  popularity  had  risen  impetuously  to  as   

great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Tor-  1696. 
bay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their  spleen, 
held  some  communication  with  Saint  Germains,  were 
shocked  to  find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense, 
leagued  with  murderers.  He  would  not  drive  such 
persons  to  despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them  to 
the  blush.  Not  only  should  they  not  be  punished :  they 
should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  pardoned. 
He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended.  Chamock 
was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part  resolutely  to 
the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world 
with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last  day 
about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig.f  Just 
before  he  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs 
a  paper  in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired 
against  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly 
denied  that  James  had  given  any  commission  authoris- 
ing assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless  literally 
correct  :  but  Chamock  did  not  deny,  and  assuredly 
could  not  with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen  a 
XK>mmission  written  and  signed  by  James,  and  contain- 
ing words  which  might  without  any  violence  be  con- 
strued, and  which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were 
jshown,  actually  construed,  to  authorise  the  murderoui^ 
ambuscade  of  Tumham  Green. 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  differ- 

*  Baraet,  ii.  171.;  The  Present  "Charnock  a  fait  dee  grandes  in- 

Disposition  of  England  considered ;  stances  pour  avoir  sa  grace,  et  a 

The  answer  entitled  England's  Ene-  offert  de  tout  declarer :  mais  elle  lui 

mies  Exposed,  1701  ;  L' Hermitage^  a  est^  refus^." 
March      I696.  L'Hermitage  says,       t  L'Hermitage,  March  , 

VOL.  rv.  XX 
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CHAP,   ent  language.    He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole 

46*90.  truth  in  the  paper  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  She- 
riffs. He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  subjects, 
highly  criminal.  They  called  him  assassin  and  mur- 
derer. Yet  what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been 
done  by  Mucins  Scaevola  ?  Nay,  what  had  he  done 
more  than  had  been  done  by  every  body  who  bore  arms 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange?  If  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and 
surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between  war  and 
assassination  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  ?  What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which 
could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy  ?  Was  it  fire  thou- 
sand, or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was  that  assassination  ? 
It  cannot,  said  Chamock,  be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be 
the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassination.  It  followed 
that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one, — and  here 
the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal  subjects, 
who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who  stood 
up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to 
enrich  the  Dutch.  Chamock  admitted  that  his  enter- 
prise would  have  been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been 
authorised  by  James:  but  he  maintained  that  it  had 
been  authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  impli- 
cation. His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited 
similar  attempts;  but  had  prohibited  them,  not  as  in 
themselves  criminal,  but  merely  as  inexpedient  at  this 
or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Circumstances  had 
changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore  reasonably 
be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty^s  faithful 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of  his  com- 
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mission;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doubt,  fully  war-  chap. 
ranted  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.*  J^fL 
King  and  Keyes  sufiered  with  Chamock.    King  be-  ^^(fi- 
haved  with  firmness  and  decency.   He  acknowledged  Execution 
his  crime,  and  said  that  he  repented  of  it.    He  thought  no^^  King 
it  due  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  ^*y^«- 
which  his  conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that 
he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyranni- 
cide, but  merely  by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions. 
Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of  terror.    His  tears  and 
lamentations  moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  re- 
peated, that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was 
a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.    But  those  who  have 
blamed  the  severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have 
altogether  omitted  to  notice  the  important  circumstance 
which  distinguished  his  case  from  that  of  every  other 
conspirator.    He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.    He  had 
kept  up  to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  com- 
rades.   On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelli- 
gence from  them.    The  regiment  had  been  so  deeply 
infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  confine  some  men  and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely, 

*  This  most  carious   paper  is  good  necessarily  required  it    For  I 

among  the   Naime  MSS.  in  the  could  not  understand  it  in  such  a 

Bodleian  Library.     A  shorty  and  manner  as  if  he  had  given  a  general 

not  perfectly  ingenuous,  abstract  of  prohibition  that  at  no  time  the  Prince 

it  will  be  found  in  the  Life   of  of  Orange  should  be  touched  

James,  ii.  555.    Why  Macpherson^  .  .  .  Nobody  that  believes  His  Ma- 

who  has  printed  many  less  inter-  jesty  to  be  lawful  King  of  England 

eating  documents,  did  not  choose  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his 

to  print  this  document,  it  is  easy  commission  to  levy  war  against  the 

to  guess.     I  will  transcribe  two  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents, 

or  three  important  sentences.    "  It  the  setting  upon  his  person  is  justi- 

may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  flable,  as  well  by  the  laws  of  the 

what,  in  one  juncture.  His  Majesty  land  duly  interpreted  and  explained 

bad  rejected  he  might  in  another  as  by  the  law  of  God." 
aeoept,  when  his  own  and  the  public 

XX  2 
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CHAP,  if  any  example  was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make 
an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
1696.  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  King  communicated  with 
the  men  whose  business  was  to  guard  him. 
Trial  of  Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black 
Friend.  ^  ^  ^Yi^t  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just 
suffered.  He  had  indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to 
invade  the  realm,  and  had  made  preparations  for  joining 
them.  But,  though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  (rf 
assassination,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His  large 
fortune  however,  and  the  use  which  he  was  well  known 
to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  object  for 
punishment.  He,  like  Chamock,  asked  for  coxmsel,  and, 
like  Chamock,  asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not 
relax  the  law;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not 
postpone  the  trial.  The  proceedings  of  that  day  fiimish 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  from  the  bene- 
fit of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  is  imposable  to 
read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time  without  feeling 
compassion  for  a  siUy  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by 
extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  expe- 
rienced antagonists.  Chamock  had  defended  himself 
and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any  pro- 
fessional advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend 
was  as  helpless  as  a  chUd.  He  could  do  little  more 
than  exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the 
witnesses  against  him  were  Papists,  who  had  dispen- 
sations from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed 
that  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meri- 
torious work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law  and 
history  as  to  imagine  that  the  statute  of  treasons, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  only  one  religion  in  Western  Europe, 
contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist  should  be 
a  witness,  and  actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
read  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About  his 
guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in 
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any  rational  mind*    He  was  convicted ;  and  he  would  chap. 
have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  privi- 
leges  for  which  he  asked.  ^^96. 

Parkjms  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  Tnai  of 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect, 
less  excusable  than  any  of  his  accomplices:  for  they 
were  all  nonjurors;  and  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
existing  government.  He  too  insisted  that  he  ought  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act. 
But  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme 
right;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar, 
he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have 
said  for  him ;  and  that  aU  amounted  to  very  little.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly  de- 
manded the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected by  the  population  of  London.  The  States  Ge- 
neral were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  of  all 
sights,  that  in  which  the  English  most  delighted  was 
a  hanging,  and  that,  of  all  hangings  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend  and  [Parkyns 
excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  multitude  had  been 
incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the  exceed- 
ing badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It  was  even 
rumoured  that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause, 
poisonedr  all  the  casks  which  he  had  furnished  to  the 
navy.  An  innumerable  crowd  accordingly  assembled  at 
Tyburn.  Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed 
an  immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows.  On  this 
scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood,  row  above 
row;  and  expectation  was  at  the  height  when  it  was 


•  The  trials  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  will  be  founds  excellently  reported, 
Among  the  State  Trials. 
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CHAP,    announced  that  the  show  was  deferred.    The  mob  broke 
up  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  many  fights  be- 

1696.    tween  those  who  had  given  money  for  their  places  and 
those  who  refused  to  return  it.* 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  resolu- 
tion suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons*  A  member  had 
proposed  that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
with  authority  to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold 
out  to  them  the  hope  that  they  might,  by  a  fiill  and 
ingenuous  confession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
House.  The  debate  appears,  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been  a  very 
curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  characters. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  would  have 
been  inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  ten- 
derness for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would  have 
been  found  among  the  Tories.  But  in  truth  many  of 
the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by  sparing  two 
criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do  mischief,  be  able  to 
detect  and  destroy  numerous  criminals  high  in  rank 
and  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  had  ever 
had  any  dealings  direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germains, 
or  who  took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have 
had  such  dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
disclosures  which  the  captives  might,  under  the  strong 
terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make.  Seymour,  simply 
because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason  than  almost  any 
other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder  than  any  other 
member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indul- 
gence to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the  Conunons 
usurp  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown?  It 
was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether 
lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spared. 
The  Whigs  however  carried  their  point.  A  Conmiittee, 
consisting  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set 
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off  instantly  for  Newgate.    Friend  and  Parkyns  were  chap. 

interrogated,  but  to  no  purpose.     They  had,  after   

sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some 
symptoms  of  weakness :  but  their  courage  had  been 
fortified  by  the  exhortations  of  nonjuring  divines  who 
bad  been  admitted  to  the  prison.    The  rumour  was 
that  Parkyns  would  have  given  way  but  for  the  en- 
treaties of  his  daughter,  who  adjured  him  to  suffer 
like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.    The  criminals  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they  had 
"been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution  which  is  the  more 
respectable  because  it  seems  to  have  sprung,  not  from 
constitutional  hardihood,  but  from  sentiments  of  honour 
and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing  which  could  com- 
promise others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn ;  Execution 
and  this  time  the  sightseers  were  not  defrauded  of  their  pSp* 
amusement.    They  saw  indeed  one  sight  which  they  ^yns. 
had  not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  the  execution  itself.    Jeremy  Collier  and  two 
other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook 
and  Snatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and 
were  in  the  cart  under  the  gallows.    When  the  prayers 
were  over,  and  just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office, 
the  three  schismatical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to 
kneel.    Collier  pronounced  a  form  of  absolution  taken 
from  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  his 
brethren  exclaimed  "  Amen ! " 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  outcry 
became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution, 
the  papers  delivered  by  the  two  traitors  to  the  Sheriffs 
were  made  public.  It  had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns 
at  least  would  express  some  repentance  for  the  crime 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  gallows.   Indeed  he  had, 

*  Commons'  Journals,  April  1,  2.  I696 ;   L'llerraitage,  April 
1696 ;  Van  Cleyerskirke^  of  the  same  date. 
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CHAP,  before  the  Gomniittee  of  the  Commong,  owned  that  ^ 
"'^  Assassination  Plot  could  not  be  justified.  But,  in  hk 
iSgB.  last  declaration,  be  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not 
only  without  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  some- 
thing which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  to 
be  absolved  by  Christian  divines,  absolved  before  tiie 
eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites  evidentif 
intended  to  attract  public  attention,  with  rites  of  whidi 
there  was  no  trace  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  br^^dsides,  the  insolenoe 
of  the  three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  re* 
prehended.    Warrants  were  soon  out.   Cook  and  Snat^ 
were  taken  and  imprisoned:  but  Collier  was  able  UP 
conceal  himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  pressed 
which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent  fortl^ 
from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  conduct. 
declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination  as  much  as  foxj^ 
of  those  who  railed  against  him;  and  his  general  cha--* 
racter  warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declarations 
was  perfectly  sincere.    But  the  rash  act  into  which  h& 
had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his  adversa- 
ries with  very  plausible  reasons  for  questioning  his  sin- 
cerity.   A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  defence  appeared. 
Preeminent  among  them  in  importance  was  a  solemn 
manifesto  signed  by  the  two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the 
Bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in  number. 
Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of  Rochester  set 
their  names  to  this  document.    They  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring  divines,  as  in  form 
irregular  and  in  substance  impious.    To  remit  the 
sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the 
power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers. 
It  was  not  denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  assas- 
sination.   It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed 
any  repentance  for  planning  an  assassination.  The 
plain  inference  was  that  the  divines  who  absolved  him 
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not  think  it  sinM  to  assassinate  King  William,  chap. 
Collier  rejoined:  but,  though  a  pugnacious  controver- 
aalist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close  con-  1696. 
iicty  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he  could  under 
a  doud  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and 
Jerome,  Albaspinseus  and  Hammond,  the  Council  of 
Carthage  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.     The  public 
&eling  was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The 
goyemment  however  wisely  determined  not  to  confer 
on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.    A  bill  was  found 
agaiiiBt  them  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex :  but  they 
were  not  brought  to  trial.   Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at 
liberty  after  a  short  detention ;  and  Collier  would  have 
been  treated  with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  put  in  bail.    But  he  was  determined  to  do  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the 
'usmping  government.    He  was  therefore  outlawed ; 
md  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years  later,  his  out- 
lawry had  not  been  reversed.* 

Pariyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for  Trials  of 
ligh  treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure.    The  q^^^ 
^6ist  who  was  tried  under  the  new  system  was  Rookwood.  aDd  Lo- 

wick 

He  was  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in 
the  preceding  reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  con- 
spicuous as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  James  the  Recordership  of  London  when 
Holt  honourably  resigned  it,  and  who  had,  as  Recorder, 
sent  soldiers  to  the  gibbet  for  breaches  of  military 
discipline.  By  his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the 
nickname  of  the  Manhunter.  Shower  deserved,  if  any 
offender  deserved,  to  be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity, and  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  those  laws 
which  he  had  so  shamelessly  perverted.  But  he  had 
been  saved  by  the  clemency  of  WUliam,  and  had  requited 

•  L'Hermitage,  April  -j^y.  IGqG,  fence,  and  a  long  legal  argument  for 
The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  Cook  and  Snatt  will  be  found  in  the 
Collier's  Defence,  and  Further  De-    Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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CHAP,  that  clemency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposi- 
tion,*  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  Shower's  kaown 
1696.  leaning  towards  Jacobitism  that  he  was  employed  on 
this  occasion.  He  raised  some  technical  objections  which 
the  Court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  he 
could  make  no  defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Cranbume  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and 
convicted.  They  suffered  with  Rookwood;  and  there 
the  executions  stopped.f 
The  Asso-  The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  govern* 
elation.  ment  might  have  shed  much  more  blood  without  incur- 
ring the  reproach  of  cruelty.  The  feeling  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued 
during  several  weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that 
feeling  the  able  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
party  made  a  singularly  skilful  use.  They  saw  that 
the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without  guidance,  would 
exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healths  and  bonfires,  but 
might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the  means  of  producing  a 
great  and  lasting  effect.  The  Association,  into  which 
the  Commons  had  entered  while  the  King's  speech 
was  still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  com- 
bining four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for 
the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were 
inseparably  combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  of  establishing  a  test  which  would  dis- 
tinguish those  who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of 
succession  from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  instrument  which 
recognised  William  as  rightful  and  lawful  Ejing  of 
England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  that  the 
same  form  should  be  adopted  :  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.    Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 


*  See  the  Manhunter,  I69O. 
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honourable  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he  could  chap. 

XXI 

not  assent  to  the  words  "rightful  and  lawftil."    He   L 

still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  i69^ 
who  had  taken  the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the 
gift  of  the  Convention,  could  not  properly  be  so  de- 
scribed. William  was  doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as 
Eong  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christians. 
"  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  "  has  served  or  will  serve 
His  Majesty  more  faithfully  than  I.  But  to  this  docu- 
ment I  cannot  set  my  hand."  Rochester  and  Normanby 
held  similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree 
with  the  Commons.  Burnet  was  vehement  on  the  same 
Bide.  Wharton,  whose  father  had  lately  died,  and  who 
•was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life,  both  public  and 
private,  had  been  one  long  series  of  faults  and  disasters, 
the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of 
Wark,  and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke  on 
that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words, 
"rightfiil  and  lawful."  Leeds,  after  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  a  question  about  a  mere  phrase  should  have 
produced  dissension  among  noble  persons  who  were  all 
equally  attached  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their  Lordships, 
instead  of  recognising  WUliam  as  rightful  and  lawfiil 
Eling,  should  declare  that  William  had  the  right  by  law 
to  the  English  Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any 
right  whatever  to  that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  almost 
aU  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the  Whigs  there  was 
some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a  change  which,  slight 
as  it  was,  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  difierence  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave 
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CHAP,  importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  declared 
themselves  content:  their  authority  prevailed;  and  the 

1696.  alteration  was  made.  How  a  rightful  and  lawful  pos- 
sessor is  to  be  distinguished  fix)m  a  possessor  who  has 
the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a  Whig 
may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknowledge 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to  be 
discussed  by  High  Churchmen.  Eighty  three  peers  im- 
mediately affixed  their  names  to  the  amended  form  of 
association ;  and  Rochester  was  among  them.  Notting- 
ham, not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  considera- 
tion.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of 
this  verbal  quibbling.  The  language  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The 
City  of  London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty  six  hours 
after  the  Association  had  been  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council.  The  municipal  corpora- 
tions all  over  the  kingdom  followed  the  example.  The 
spring  assizes  were  just  beginning;  and  at  every  county 
town  the  grand  jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put 
down  their  names.  Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen, 
farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands  to  the  tables 
where  the  parchments  were  laid  out.  In  Westminster 
there  were  thirty  seven  thousand  associators,  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in  Southwark  eighteen 
thousand.  The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seven- 
teen thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed  ex- 
cept two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inhabitants  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except  two 
Papists  and  two  Quakers.    At  Taunton,  where  the  me- 

*  The  bestj  indeed  the  only  good^  n^est  qu'une  dispute  dc  mots,  le  droit 

account  of  these  debates  is  given  qu*on  a  a  une  chose  selon  les  loix 

by  L'Hermitage,  I696.    He  estant  aussy  bon  qu'U  puisse  estre." 

says,  Tcry  truly  •    **  La  difference 
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mory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  chap. 
could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government. 
All  the  churches  and  aU  the  meeting  houses  in  the  i69^* 
town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded 
before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank  God  for  having 
preserved  him  whom  they  fondly  called  William  the 
Deliverer.  Of  all  the  counties  of  England  Lancashire 
was  the  most  Jacobitical.  Yet  Lancashire  furnished 
fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of  all  the  great  towns  of 
England  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  nonjurors  were 
numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits  and  ventured  to 
take  unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the 
schism  had  preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to 
strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text  the  verse 
in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  announced  that  the  day 
of  vengeance  was  come,  that  the  sword  would  be  drunk 
•with  blood,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice 
in  the  north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Very 
soon  it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  this  discourse 
was  delivered,  swords  had  actually  been  sharpening, 
tmder  the  direction  of  Barclay  and  Parkyns,  for  a 
bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames. 
The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of  Norwich  was 
not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes,  though 
discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to  plight 
faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  King.  In  Norfolk 
the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  forty  eight  thou- 
sand, in  Suflblk  to  seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  roUs  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 
England.  The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty 
seven  of  those  rolls  appears  from  the  London  Gazette 
to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 
After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority 
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CHAP,  of  the  adult  male  inliabitaiits  of  England  who  were  aUe 
to  flign  their  names.    The  tide  of  popular  feeUng 

i69&  80  strong  that  a  man  who  wa8]mo¥n[i  not  to  have 
ran  considerable  risk  of  being  publicly  affionted. 
many  places  nobody  appeared  without  wearing  in 
hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
General  AjBsociation  for  King  William.*'  Once  a 
of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to  parade  a  street 
London  with  an  emblematic  device  which  seemed 
indicate  their  contempt  for  the  new  Solemn  League  am  1 
Covenant.  They  were  instantly  put  to  rout  by  thoBe 
mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The  cmthu— 
siasm  spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  ketones  in  fordgcsn 
countries,  to  remote  colonies.  The  Assodation 
signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Sdlly  Kocks, 
th^  English  merchants  of  Malaga,  by  the  English ; 
chants  of  Genoa,  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  by  th— r-e 
tobacco  planters  of  Virginia  and  by  the  sugar  plantex  b 
of  Barbadoes.* 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  .Whig  leaders  ventore^^d 
to  proceed  a  step  further.  They  brought  into  the  Lowe=-  r 
House  a  bill  for  the  securing  of  the  King's  person  an^M^ 
government.   By  this  biU  it  was  provided  that  whoeverr^i 
while  the  war  lasted,  should  come  from  France  int^^ 
England  without  the  royal  license  should  incur  th^^ 
penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habea^^ 
Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  yea^^ 
1696,  and  that  all  functionaries  appointed  by  Williaoc:* 
should  retain  their  offices,  notwithstanding  his  death  ^ 
till  his  successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them^ 
The  form  of  Association  which  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified;  and  it  wa& 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House  otr 
should  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing. 


•  See  the  London  Gazettes  during  |t.^  }^^^  April «.  I696  ;  Po.t- 
•everal  weeks;  L  Hermitiige,  March    ^^^^  /p^j,' ^  05,  gQ, 
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The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  formj  chap. 
and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy.  ^^^y 
The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Sejmiour,  com-  1696. 
plained  bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to 
divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch  seems  to  have  been 
heard  patiently:  but,  notwithstanding  all  Sejmiour's 
eloquence,  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  Association  raised  a  storm  against  which  he  could 
not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  "the  Tower,  the  Tower," 
were  heard.  Haughty  and  imperious  as  he  was,  he  was 
forced  to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could  scarcely, 
by  apologizing  in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  little  ac- 
customed, save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The 
bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great  speed 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and  Netting* 
ham.* 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  dis-  Bill  for  tbe 
covery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  o/ei5bc^*^° 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  tio^^*- 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  a 
Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  The  moneyed  interest  was  almost 
entirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to 
the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power  of  that  interest 
was  generally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  landowners 
whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  some- 
thing new  and  monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lom- 
bard Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island, 
and  whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movable, 
post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  portman- 
teau full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  a 
borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
whose  ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the 

♦  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords ;  L'Uermitage,  April  ^j, 
1696. 
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.CHAP.  poll.  Yet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than 
•^^^V  one  seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought 
1696.  and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway's.  The 
purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go  through 
the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the  electors.  Without 
leaving  his  counting  house  in  Cheapside,  he  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  a  place  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Such  things  were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said, 
ought  to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was  not 
master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English  ground.^ 
A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  which  provided  that 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  a 
certain  estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the 
qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year;  for  a 
burgess  at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  Febnuay 
this  bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all 
elections  should  be  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion 
proceeded  from  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments 
it  was  supported  and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed, 
we  have  now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only 
that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some 
of  the  most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  king- 
dom had  raised  their  voices  against  the  new  restric- 
tion to  which  it  was  proposed  to  subject  them.  There 
had  in  general  been  little  sjmipathy  between  the  com- 
mercial towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  com- 
mercial towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and 
Nonconformity ;  and  the  Universities  were  zealous  for 
the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  made  common  cause  with  London  and 

'   ♦    See   the   Feeeholder's   Plea  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 

agdnst   Stockjobbing   Elections  of  Both  these  pamphleU  were  published 

Parliament  Men^  and  the  Consider-  in  1701. 
ations  upon  Corrupt  Elections  of 
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Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the  Academics,  that  a  chap. 
grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave 
and  learned  men  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  1^9^. 
should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a 
boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said 
the  traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose 
name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confi- 
dence at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at 
Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which 
was  worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in  peril, 
advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  notice,  five 
or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  to  have 
a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
than  a  squire  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops 
over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market  town.  On  the 
report,  it  was  moved  that  the  Universities  should  be 
excepted :  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty  three.  On  the 
third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of  London 
should  be  excepted :  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  divide.  The  final  question  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  three  votes  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  day  which  preceded  the 
discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot.  The  Lords  agreed 
to  the  bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or 
withhold  his  assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  and  among  them  the  City  of  London,  which 
had  always  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  which  had  extri- 
cated him  many  times  from  great  embarrassments,  im- 
plored his  protection.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
the  Commons  were  far  indeed  from  being  unanimous 
on  this  subject;  that,  in  the  last  stage,  the  majority 
had  been  only  twenty  three  in  a  full  House ;  that  the 
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CHAP,  motion  to  except  the  Universities  had  been  lost  by  a 
majority  of  only  eight.  On  full  consideration  he  re- 
1696.  solved  not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said,  could 
accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion  :  his 
prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter;  and  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except 
that  it  would  be  mischievous  to  his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliament  was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses 
that  the  King  would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  further 
Regulation  of  Elections.    Some  violent  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflecting  on  the  King. 
They  moved  that  whoever  had  advised  His  Majesty  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him  and 
to  the  nation.   Never  was  a  greater  blunder  committed. 
The  temper  of  the  House  was  very  diflerent  from  what 
it  had  been  on  the  day  when  the  address  against  Port* 
land^s  grant  had  been  voted  by  acclamation.    The  de- 
tection of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the  apprehenrion 
of  a  French  invasion,  had  changed  every  thing.  The 
King  was  popular.    Every  day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of 
parchment  covered  with  the  signatures  of  associators 
were  laid  at  his  feet.    Nothing  could  be  more  impru- 
dent than  to  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a  thinly  disguised 
vote  of  censure  on  him.    The  moderate  Tories  accord- 
ingly separated  themselves  from  their  angry  and  un- 
reasonable brethren.    The  motion  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy ;  and  the  House 
ordered  the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to 
be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  how 
completely  the  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  had  failed.* 
Actesta-       The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  will  be    spatch  of  L'Hermitage^  April 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Cora-  I696. 
monn,  and  in  a  very  interesting  de- 
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more  inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  chap. 
they  not  been  put  into  high  goodhumour  by  another 
bill  which  they  considered  as  even  more  important. 
The  project  of  a  Land  Bank  had  been  revived;  not  Land"^* 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had,  two  years  before,  been  Bank, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  common 
sense  and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Chamberlayne  indeed 
protested  loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his  plan, 
and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  confidence,  that  he 
would  make  aU  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only 
let  him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer 
whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to 
listen  to  Christopher  Columbus :  the  consequence  had 
been  that  England  had  lost  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru;  yet  what  were  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited 
paper  cuiTency?  But  the  united  force  of  reason  and 
ridicule  had  reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which 
followed  Chamberlajme  to  a  small  and  select  company 
of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now 
believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines;  the  doctrine  that 
the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten 
millions  sterling,  add  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  riches 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for 
a  term  of  years  may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee  sim- 
ple. But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the 
special  business  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of 
land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  nation.  Harley 
and  the  Speaker  Foley  now  proposed  that  such  a  bank 
should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  their  plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should 
be  amply  supplied  with  money  for  tlie  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that 
the  scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and 
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CHAP,  that,  before  it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their 
own  favourite  institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But 

i()96,  on  this  point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whde 
Tory  party,  but  also  their  master  and  many  of  their 
followers.  The  necessities  of  the  State  were  pressing. 
The  offers  of  the  projectors  were  tempting.  The  Bank 
of  England  had,  in  return  for  its  charter,  advanced  to 
the  State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent.  The  Land 
Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half 
at  seven  per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object  was  to 
procure  money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  was  little 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  source  from  which  two 
millions  and  a  half  could  be  obtained.  Sunderland, 
who  generally  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig 
country  gentlemen  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their  cellars, 
and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  impossible 
to  contend  against  such  a  combination  of  force.  A  bill 
was  passed  which  authorised  the  government  to  borrow 
two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand  pounds 
at  seven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new 
tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subscription  for  one 
half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half 
of  the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate 
body,  under  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As 
this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  coun- 
try gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted  from  lending 
money  on  any  private  security  other  than  a  mortgage 
of  land,  and  was  bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half 
a  million  annually.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  was 
not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  payments 
were  quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were 
half  yearly.  At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  on 
the  best  mortgages  was  full  six  per  cent.    The  shrewd 
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observers  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  therefore  thou<;ht  that  chap. 

•  XXI 

capitalists  would  eschew  all  connection  with  what  must   1 

necessarily  be  a  losing  concern,  and  that  the  subscription  J^y^- 
would  never  be  half  filled  up  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
any  sane  person  should  have  thought  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the  gene- 
ral infatuation.  The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that 
the  Bank  of  Robert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse 
the  Bank  of  Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  it  received 
the  royal  assent;  and  the  Parliament  was  immediately 
afterwards  prorogued. 

•  The  Act  is  7  &  8  ^Vill.  3.  c.  31.    Its  history  may  be  traced  in  the 
Journals. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

CHAP.  On  the  seyenth  of  May  1696,  Williani  landed  in  HoL^ 
land.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to  FlanderB,  and  took  the 
1696*  command  of  the  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and  Boufflen 
InO^Ne^  were  already  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  imh 
patiently  for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands,  bat 
waited  in  vain.  No  aggressive  movement  vraa  made. 
The  object  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep 
their  troops  from  dying  of  hunger;  and  it  was  an 
object  by  no  means  easily  attained.  The  treasuries 
both  of  France  and  England  were  empty.  Lewis  had, 
during  the  winter,  created  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet  on  the  frontier 
of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  commodious  and 
of  vast  extent.  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in 
them  for  horses  was  immense.  The  number  of  rations 
for  men  was  commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four 
millions.  But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and  Cohom 
had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and 
had  utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores.f 
France,  already  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no 
condition  to  repair  such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those 
of  Mons  and  Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her 
means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  was,  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less 
painfiil.  The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had 
not  been  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  wliich 
the  war  had  caused  :  but  she  was  suflFering  severely 

*  London  Gazette,  May  4. 1696.       f  I^id.  March  12.    l6.  I696; 

Monthly  Mercury  for  March,  1696. 
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from  the  defective  state  of  that  instrument  by  which  chap. 
her  material  wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  1696. 
Parliament  as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns, 
halfcrowns  and  shillings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  Eng- 
in  payment  of  taxes.*  The  Exchequer  was  besieged 
from  dawn  till  midnight  by  an  immense  multitude. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  in  tiie  guards  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  order.  On  the  following  Monday  began  a 
cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which  was  destined  to 
be  succeeded  by  many  years  of  almost  unbroken  pros- 
perity.f 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver 
had  scarcely  made  its  appearance.  About  four  millions 
sterling,  in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  milled  money 
as  yet  came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.  J  Alarm- 
ists predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlightened 
kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
those  barbarous  societies  in  which  a  mat  is  bought 
with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  mocassins  with  a  piece  of 
venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which 
had  escaped  mutilation  ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped 
within  the  innermost  ring  were  still  current.  This 
old  money  and  the  new  money  together  made  up  a 
scanty  stock  of  silver,  which,  with  the  help  of  gold, 
was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the  summer.  §  The 
manufacturers  generally  contrived,  though  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.||  The 

♦  The  Act  provided  that  the  clip-  taken  notice  of  for  the  universal  con- 

ped  money  must  be  brought  in  be-  cern  people  had  in  it." 
fore  the  fourth  of  May.    As  the       t  London  Newsletter,  May  21. 

third  was  a  Sunday,  the  second  was  I696 ;  Old  Postmaster^  June  25. ; 

practically  the  last  day.  L' Hermitage,  May 

f  L^Hermitage,  May -^j-.  I696;       §  Hay ncs*s  Brief  Memoirs^  Lans- 

London  Newsletter,  May  4.,  May  6.  downe  MSS.  801. 
In  the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May       ||  See  the  petition  from  Birming- 

is  mentioned  as  "  the  day  so  much  ham  iu  the^  Commons'  Journals^ 
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CHAP,  upper  dasses  seem  to  liave  lived  to  a  great  extent 
on  credit.    Even .  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the  , 

1696.    means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  hia  baker  and 
butcher.^   A  promissory  note,  however,  subscribed  hf 
such  a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  Im 
means  and  character  were  well  known.    The  notei  of 
the  wealthy  moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street  cirah 
lated  widely. t    The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  Jfl 
much  service,  and  would  have  done  more^  but  fot  the 
unhappy  error  into  which  the  Parliament  had  recendf 
been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.   The  confidence  wUdl 
the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Omtt 
pany  had  been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  established  the 
Land  Bank.    It  might  well  be  doubted  whether  thm  1 
would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institutions  ;  and  of  ] 
the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  of  the 
government  and  of  the  legislature.    The  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  him* 
dred  and  ten  to  eighty  three.    Meanwhile  the  gMr 
smiths,  who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great 
corporation,  were  plotting  against  it.   They  collected  its 
paper  from  every  quarter ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swallowed  up  most  of  the 
old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money 
had  been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and 
insisted  on  immediate  payment.    A  single  goldsmith 
demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.    The  Directors,  in 
this  extremity,  acted  wisely  and  firmly.    They  refused 
to  cash  the  notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  pre* 
sented,  and  left  the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask 

Nov.  12.  1696;  and  the  petition  smallest  concerns^  even  fqr  daily 

from  Leicester,  Nov.  21.  provisions  in  the  markets." 

•     Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  t  L'Hermitage,  j^^^"-     See  a 

that  none  was  paid  or  received :  but  Letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson,  which 

all  was  on  trust."  —  Evelyn^  May  Malone^  with  great  probability^  sup* 

15.  Andagain,  on  June  11.:  *'Want  poses  to  have  been  written  at  this 

of  current  money  to  carry  on  the  time. 
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for  their  due,  were  paid.  The  conspirators  affected  to  chap. 
triumph  over  the  powerful  body,  which  they  hated  and 
dreaded.  The  bank  which  had  recently  begun  to  exist  i69f)- 
under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  had  seemed  des- 
tined to  make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance, 
which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and  the  envy  of 
Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent,  ruined,  dishonoured. 
Wretched  pasquinades  were  published,  the  Trial  of  the 
Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  clamour 
and  all  this  wit,  the  correspondents  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral reported,  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really 
suffered  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  goldsmiths  was  generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
silver  enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on 
them  in  good  faith.  They  then  bethought  them  of  a 
new  expedient.  They  made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  the  proprietors,  and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled 
them  to  give  every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in  milled 
money  on  what  was  due  to  him.  They  returned  him 
his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that  part  had 
been  paid.f  A  few  notes  thus  marked  are  still  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  as  memorials 
of  that  terrible  year.  The  paper  of  the  Corpora- 
tion continued  to  circulate:  but  the  value  fluctuated 
violently  from  day  to  day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to 
hour  ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable  a 
state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber 
could  invent  sufliced  to  send  the  price  up  or  down. 

•  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  Ge-  at  Grocers'  Hall,  I696.    The  Will 

neral^  May  -^-g.;  Paris  Gazette,  June  and  the  Epitaph  will  he  found  in  the 

Y^. ;  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Trial. 

the  Land  Bank  at  Exeter  Change       f  L'Hermitage^  June  I696. 
for  murdering  the  Bank  of  England 
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CHAP.    At  one  time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent, 
at  another  time  twenty  four  per  cent.    A  tenpound 

1696.  note,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  morning  as  worth 
more  than  nine  pounds,  was  offcen  worth  less  than  eight 
pounds  before  night.* 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  efiectual 
substitute  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague.  He  had  succeeded 
in  engrafting  on  Harley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause 
which  empowered  the  government  to  issue  negotiabk 
paper  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day 
on  a  himdred  pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Exchequer 
Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds 
down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments  were  rapidly 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were 
every  where  welcome.  The  Jacobites  talked  violently 
against  them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  wrote  much  de- 
testable verse  against  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the  ministers  at  one 
time  resolved  to  issue  twentyshilling  bills,  and  even 
fifteenshilling  bills,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect.f 

*  On  this  subject  see  the  Short  Pegasus  of  Aug.  S4.  says:  ^Tbe 
History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  Exchequer  Bills  do  more  and  more 
1699;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  obtain  with  the  public;  and  'tis  00 
the  newspapers  of  I696  passim,  and  wonder.''  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  28. 
the  letters  of  L'Hermitage  passim,  says :  "  They  pass  as  money  from 
See  also  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  hand  to  hand:  'tis  obaerved  thtt 
of  Gloucester  in  the  Commons'  such  as  cry  them  down  are  ill  tf- 
Joumal,  Nov.  27.  1696.  Oldmixon,  fected  to  the  government."  "Thev 
who  had  been  himself  a  sufferer,  ^rc  found  by  experience/'  says  the 
writes  on  this  subject  with  even  Postman  of  the  seventh  of  May  fol- 
more  than  his  usual  acrimony.  lowing,     to  be  of  extraordinary  use 

J.inl  ^^j^'^^'^™^**^®*   '^^"^  to  the  merchante  and  traders  of  the 

Ti^f W^!'  ^"g-  tV-»  City  of  London,  and  all  other  parte 

1696*.  The  Postman  of  August  of  the  kingdom."  I  wiU  give  one 
15.  mentions  the  great  benefit  de-  specimen  of  the  unmetrical  and  al- 
rived  from  the  Exchequer  Bills.  The    most  unintelligible  doggrel  whkh 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  chap. 
Bills,  the  government  of  the  country  could  have  been 
carried  on  during  that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  i696. 
had  been  affected  by  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and 
one  source,  on  which  the  Parliament  had  confidently 
reckoned  for  the  means  of  defraying  more  than  half  the 
charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  single  farthing. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  Financial 
two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this 
sum  one  half  was  to  be  subscribed,  and  one  quarter 
paid  up  by  the  first  of  August.  The  King,  just  before 
liis  departure,  had  signed  a  warrant  appointing  certain 
commissioners,  among  whom  Harley  and  Foley  were 
the  most  eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the  contri- 
butors.* A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested  in 
the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change,  another 
itt  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into  the 
country,  and  announced  to  the  landed  gentry  of  every 
shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and 
low  interest.  The  Council  of  Regency,  in  order  to  set 
an  example  to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  for 
five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the 
world  that  the  subscription  would  speedily  be  filled.f 
But  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  it  was  found 
that  only  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  been  added  to 
the  five  thousand  contributed  by  the  King.  Many  won- 
dered at  this  :  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had  under- 
taken to  raise  was  a  sum  which  only  the  enemies  of  the 

the  Jacobite  poets  ^ublithed  on  this  Bat  'Us  plain  on  tlie  people  to  be  but  a 

•ubject:—  rj,^^^  ^^^^      ^  carrier  and  goby 

Pray.  Sir,  did  you  hear  of  the  Ute  pro-  P^st." 

Of  SlX?"paper  for  payment  quite  *  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25. 

thro*  the  nation  ?  1  o90. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have:  they  're  your  Mon-  f  L'Hermitage,  June  I696; 

Tinc?^*iid\^loiirod  by  your  Tar-     Commons'  Journal,  Nov.  25. ;  Post- 
liiiment  votes.  man,  May  5.,  June  4.,  July  2. 
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CHAP,    project  could  furnish.    The  country  gentlemen  wished 
well  to  Harley's  scheme  :  but  they  wished  well  to  it 

1696.  because  they  wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms ; 
and,  wanting  to  borrow  money,  they  of  course  were  not 
able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed  class  alone  could  sup- 
ply what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Laud 
Bank  ;  and  the  Land  Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to 
diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence 
and  to  lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  claw. 
As  the  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the 
expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed 
in  a  manner  which,  if  the  aspect  of  public  afiairs  had 
been  less  alarming,  would  have  been  exquisitely  ludi- 
crous. The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled  pages 
of  the  subscription  book  at  Mercers'  HaU  were  still 
blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their 
distress  they  applied  to  the  government  for  indulgence. 
Many  great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  desirous  to  sub- 
scribe, but  stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard. 
There  ought  to  be  some  relaxation.  Would  the  Council 
of  Regency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ?  The  finances  were  in  such  a  state, 
and  the  letters  in  which  the  King  represented  his 
wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council  of  Regency  he- 
sitated. The  Commissioners  were  asked  whether  they 
would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abate- 
ment.  Their  answer  was  imsatisfactory.  They  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  they  could  conunand  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  negotiation  was, 
therefore,  broken  off.  The  first  of  August  came  ;  and 
the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  whole  nation  to 
the  magnificent  undertaking  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 
Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the 
Continent.    He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge 

♦  L*Hermitage,   July  ^  J,    25.;  Paris  Gazette,  June  SO.,  Au- 

l6y6;   Commons'  Journals^  Nov.    gust  25.;  Old  Postmaster^  July  9> 
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to  obtain  money,  at  whatever  cost  and  from  whatever  chap. 

quarter.    The  King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in   [ 

Holland  to  procure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  i^9<>. 
insufficient.  He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless 
they  could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops  would 
either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thousands.  He  knew, 
he  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  call  Parliament 
together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource 
eould  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.*  The 
Council  of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  began 
to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were,  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  Commissioners  at  Mercers*  HaU 
had  been  accepted.  The  negotiation  was  renewed. 
Shrewsbury,  Godolphin  and  Portland,  as  agents  for  the 
King,  had  several  conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley, 
who  had  recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if,  at  this 
conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were  advanced,  those 
who  had  done  this  service  to  the  State  should,  in  the 
next  session,  be  incorporated  as  a  National  Land  Bank. 
Harley  and  Foley  at  first  promised,  mth  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon 
went  back  from  their  word :  they  showed  a  great 
inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quarrelsome  about 
trifles :  at  length  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
dwindled  to  forty  thousand ;  and  even  the  forty  thou- 
sand could  be  had  only  on  hard  conditions.f  So  ended 
the  great  delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission 
expired ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair, 
had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  the  very  smallest  sum  which 
would  suffice  to  meet  the  King's  most  pressing  wants. 

♦  William  to  Heinsius,  July  30.  t  Shrewsbury  to  William,  July 
1696;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  28.  31.,  Aug.  4.  I696;  L'Hermi- 
25.  30.  31.  tage,  Aug.  y\. 
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CHAP.    Would  the  Bank  of  England  advance  that  Bum?  The 
capitalists  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation 

1696.  were  in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But  fair 
words,  earnest  entreaties  and  large  promises  were  not 
spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague,  which  was  justly 
great,  was  exerted  :  the  Directors  promised  to  do  their 
best:  but  they  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossiUe 
for  them  to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  second 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constituents.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  a 
General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hundred 
persons  were  entitled  to  vote ;  and  the  result  might 
well  be  doubted.  The  proprietors  were  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Grocers'  HalL 
During  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury 
wrote  to  his  master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is 
often  found  in  official  letters.  "If  this  should  not 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any  thing  must 
be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lie  down  and  die."* 
On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bank,  the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the 
chair  sate  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was 
also  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  in  our 
time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Sir  John,  in  a  speech,  every  word  of  which 
had  been  written  and  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  Directors,  explained  the  case,  and  implored  the 
assembly  to  stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at 
first  a  little  murmuring.  "  If  our  notes  would  do,''  it 
was  said,  "we  should  be  most  ^villing  to  assist  His 
Majesty:  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hard 
money  at  a  time  like  this  The  Governor  an- 
nounced explicitly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver 
would  supply  the  necessities  of  the  army  in  Flanders. 
At  length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  every 


*  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Aug.  7*  I696;  L*Hennitage,  Aug. 
London  Gazette^  Aug.  13. 
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n  the  Hall  was  held  up  for  sendini;  the  money,  chap. 

YYTT 

otters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the 
General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  1696. 
nk  and  the  government  together  in  close  alliance, 
at  several  of  the  ministers  had,  immediately  after 
^ng,  purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a 
of  their  attachment  to  the  body  which  had  ren- 
30  great  a  service  to  the  State.* 

nwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  Efforts  to 
the  recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration  the  Mint  curmujy^^^ 
ke  every  other  public  establishment  in  the  king- 
3een  a  nest  of  idlers  and  jobbers.  The  impor- 
ffice  of  Warden,  worth  between  six  and  seven 
id  a  year,  had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had 
lied  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemen,  who  were 
lown  at  the  hazard  table  of  Whitehall,  but  who 
condescended  to  come  near  the  Tower.  This 
had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had  ob- 
it for  Newton.f  The  ability,  the  industry  and 
let  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily 
5ed  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the  depart- 
which  was  under  his  direction.  J  He  devoted 
f  to  his  task  with  an  activity  which  left  him  no 

lennitage^  Aug.  I696.  peatedly  printed.  It  bears  date 
the  records  of  the  Bank  is  March  I9.  ]69f. 
ion  of  the  Directors  pre-  J  I  hare  very  groat  pleasure  in 
the  very  ivords  ivhich  Sir  quoting  the  words  of  Haynes,  an 
oablon  was  to  use.  Wil-  able^  experienced  and  practical  man^ 
Die  of  the  service  done  by  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
k  on  this  occasion  is  ex-  acting  business  with  Newton.  They 
n  his  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  have  never,  I  believe,  been  printed. 
-  One  of  the  Directors,  "Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  public  Profes- 
;ter  concerning  the  Bank,  ^«  Mathematicks  in  Cam- 
in  1697,  says:  i^-The  Di-  brulge,  the  greatest  phdosopber,  and 
»uld  not  have  answered  it  <'°«  «^  «^ 
members,  had  it  been  for  »  f  f  *  ^^f^  statesman, 
occasion  than  the  preserva-  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
he  kinedom  "  Warden  of  the  King  s 
iynes's  Brief  Memoires;  Mint  and  Exchanges  for  which  he 
lie  MSS.  801.  Montague's  7«  .  Peculiarly  quahfied  because 
letter  to  Newton,  announce  f  extraordinary  skiU  m  num- 
appointment,  has  been  re-  ^«  «reat  integrity,  by  the 
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CHAP,  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  sur- 
passed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.    Till  the  great  work 

1696.  was  completely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost 
angrily,  every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of  sci- 
ence, here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  away  from 
his  official  duties.  *  The  old  officers  of  the  Mint  had 
thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a  week.  When  Montague 
talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form 
and  precedent  pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  accomplished  &r 
greater  wonders.  Soon  nineteen  mills  were  going  at 
once  in  the  Tower.  As  fast  as  men  could  be  trained 
to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  oflF 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester.  This 
arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  and  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new 
stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns. 
The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  f    Yet  even  this 

first  of  which  he  could  judge  cor-  somebody  to  make  up  the  accounti 

rectly  of  the  Mint  accounts  and  for  him."    Some  of  the  statesmen 

transactions  as  soon  as  he  entered  with  whom  Pope  lived  might  hrrt 

upon  his  office;  and  by  the  latter —  told  him  that  it  is  not  always  from 

I  mean  his  integrity — he  sett  a  ignorance  of  arithmetic  that  personi 

standard  to  the  conduct  and  beha-  at  the  head  of  great  departments 

viour  of  every  officer  and  clerk  in  leave  to  clerks  the  business  of  cast- 

the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been  for  the  ing  up  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
publick,  had  he  acted  a  few  years       *     I  do  not  love,"  he  wrote  to 

sooner  in  that  situation.*'    It  is  in-  Flamsteed,  *Ho  be  printed  on  every 

teresting  to  compare  this  testimony,  occasion,  much  less  to  be  donned 

borne  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  un-  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  ins- 

derstood  the  business  of  the  Mint,  thematical  things,  or  to  be  thought 

with  the  childish  talk  of  Pope.     Sir  by  our  own  people  to  be  trifiin;; 

Isaac  Newton,"  said  Pope,    though  away  my  time  about  them,  when  I 

so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  am  about  the  King*s  business." 
could  not  readily  make  up  a  com-       f  Hopton  Haynes's  Brief  Me* 

mon  account;  and,  whilst  he  was  moires;  Lansdowne  MSS.  801.;  the 

Master  of  the  Mint,  used  to  get  Old  Postmaster,  July  4.  I696;  tlie 
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issue,  though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  chap. 
beyond  hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with  the  de-  ^^^^ 
mands  of  the  nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  1696*, 
silver  pass  into  circulation :  for  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for  raising  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin  were  active  and  clamorous ;  and 
it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  Parlia- 
ment should  reassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered. 
Of  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable  that  he 
should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt 
of  a  pound  with  three  crown  pieces  instead  of  four,  was 
willing  to  part  with  a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived. 
Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.* 
May,  June  and  July  passed  away  without  any  percep- 
tible increase  in  the  quantity  of  good  money.  It  was 
not  till  August  that  the  keenest  observer  could  discern 
the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  f 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  Distress  of 
was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  1^61?^^!**' 
the  arts  of  malecontents.    A  squire  who  was  one  of  per  and 
the  quorum  would  sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  ad-  ^^^^^^^ 
minister  to  his  neighbours,  at  this  trying  conjuncture, 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and  as  no  two  of 
these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of 
what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to 
concision.    In  one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous 
violation  of  the  law,  threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they 
refused  to  take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.    In  the  next 
parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings  except 
by  weight.  J    The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the 

Postman,  May  SC.,  July  4.,  Sep-  ^  Compare     Edmund  Bohn's 

tember  12.  I9.,  October  8.;  L'Her-  Letter  to  Carey  of  the  3Ut  of  July 

mitage*t  despatches  of  this  summer  1 6*96  with  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the 

and  autumn^  passim.  same  date.    Bobn's  description  of 

•  Paris  Gazette^  Aug.  11, 1696.  the  state  of  Norfolk  is  coloured,  no 

t  On  the  7th  of  August  L*Her-  doubt,  by  his  constitutionally  gloomy 

mitage  remarked  for  the  first  time  temper,  and  by  the  feeling  with 

that  money  seemed  to  be  more  abun-  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded 

dant.  the  House  of  Commons.    His  sta- 
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CHAP,  same  time,  laboured  indefatigably  in  their  vocation. 
^^^^  They  harangued  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  from 
1696.  the  Chocolate  House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the 
sanded  kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green. 
In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suflFering  multitude 
to  rise  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts  which  they  published 
at  this  time,  the  most  remarkable  was  written  by  a  de- 
prived priest  named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and 
scurrility  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  had  long  been 
ashamed.  He  now  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  rabble 
to  tear  in  pieces  those  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency.*  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malignant  industry  of  this 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on  a  popu- 
lation which  was  doubtless  severely  tried.  There  were 
riots  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  riots  which 
were  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.f 
In  one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  ex- 
cited by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the  house  of  a 
Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and  clamorously  insisted 
on  having  their  short  money  changed.  The  gentleman 
consented,  and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought.  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to  produce 
a  single  clipped  halfcrown.J  Such  tumults  as  this 
were  at  a  distance  exaggerated  into  rebellions  and  mas- 

tistics  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  the  Proceedings  in  the  House  of 

his  predictions  were  signally  falsified.  Commons  in  relation  to  the  Reooin- 

But  he  may  be  believed  as  to  plain  ing  of  the  Clipped  Money,  and  falling 

facts  which  happened  in  his  imme-  the  price  of  Guineas.    That  Grai- 

diate  neighbourhood.  combe  was  the  author,  was  pro?ed 

♦  As  to  Grascombe*s  character,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 

and  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  Commons.    See  the  Journals,  Not. 

by  the  most  estimable  Jacobites,  see  30.  I696. 

the  Life  of  Kettlewell,  part  iii.,  sec-  f  L' Hermitage^  June  July 

tion  55.    Lee,  the  compiler  of  the  -^j.  I696. 

Life  of  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  J  See  the  Answer  to  Grascombe, 

just  censure  some  of  Grascombe's  entitled  Reflections  on  a  Scandalous 

writings,  but  mak'*?  no  allusion  to  Libel, 
the  worst  of  them,  th«  Account  of 
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sacres.  At  Paris  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  chap. 
in  an  English  town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a 
butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money,  that  the 
soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the  butcher's  man 
had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a 
great  fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had 
been  left  on  the  ground.*  The  truth  was,  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all 
praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  September,  they  returned 
from  their  circuits,  reported  that  the  temper  of  the 
nation  was  excellent.f  There  was  a  patience,  a  rea-^ 
sonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody 
had  anticipated.  Every  body  felt  that  nothing  but  mu- 
tual help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly 
demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was 
pointed  at  in  the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  cre- 
ditors with  demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason* 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly :  if  they  were 
not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that 
they  would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  ra- 
pine it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was,  through 
this  trying  year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever 
been  known  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  gentry,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers 
supplied  the  redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no 
marauding.  "  Severely  as  these  difficulties  have  been 
felt,'*  L'Hermitage  writes,  "they  have  produced  one 
happy  effect :  they  have  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of 
the  coimtry  is.  No  person,  however  favourable  his 
opinion  of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  ex- 


•  Parii  Gaxette,  Sept.  15. 1696.        +  L'Hermitage,  Oct.  ^.  I696. 
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CHAP,  pected  that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would  have  been  a 
.   time  of  such  tranquillity."* 

1696.       Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human 
wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference 
of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  de- 
vised by  great  statesmen  and  great  philosophers  would 
have  failed  completely  and  ignominiously.    Often,  since 
the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been  sullen  and  queru- 
lous, unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch,  and  disposed 
to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every  act  of  the  King. 
Had  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  distress, 
irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an 
outbreak  which  must  have  shaken  and  might  have  sub- 
verted the  throne  of  William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe 
test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been 
since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to  him 
in  the  Banqueting  House.    The  plot  which  had  been 
laid  against  his  life  had  excited  general  disgust  and  hor- 
ror.   His  reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments 
were  forgotten.    He  had  become  an  object  of  personal 
interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people.  They 
were  every  where  coming  in  crowds  to  sign  the  instru- 
ment which  bound  them  to  defend  and  to  avenge  him. 
They  were  every  where  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the 
badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.    They  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the 
few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jaco- 
bite was  now  a  83monyme  for  cutthroat.     Noted  Ja- 
cobite  laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted 
Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated 
their  approbation  of  that  murder.    Many  honest  and 
pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was  still 

♦  L'Hermitage,  July  fg.,  Oct  j%.  ^^9^- 
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due  to  James,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connec-  chap. 
tion  with  zealots  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  ^^'^ 
end  justified  the  most  unrighteous  means.    Such  was  169ft 
the  state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1696  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  hardships 
which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years,  would  cer- 
tainly have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  might  perhaps 
have  produced  a  counterrevolution,  did  not  produce  a 
single  tumult  too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  the  con- 
stable's staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  finan-  Negotia- 
cial  crisis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  ^ZIZ'!^ 
and  armies  of  the  coalition.  The  great  source  of  sub-  the  Duke 
sidies  was  dry.  No  important  military  operation  could  dLertTthe 
any  where  be  attempted.  Meanwhile  overtures  tending  co^^i^^o^* 
to  peace  had  been  made,  and  a  negotiation  had  been 
opened.  Callieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  held  many  conferences  with 
Dykvelt.  Those  conferences  might  perhaps  have  come 
to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close,  had  not  France, 
at  this  time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  an- 
other quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been 
scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the  great 
array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might 
and  of  his  ambition  had  brought  together  and  kept 
together.  But,  during  seven  years,  all  his  arts  had 
been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  William ;  and,  when  the 
eighth  campaign  opened,  the  confederacy  had  not  been 
weakened  by  a  single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  be- 
gan to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  se- 
cretly treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured 
Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of  Tu- 
rin, that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such 
suspicions,  and  sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest 
entreaties  for  more  money.    This  dissimulation  con- 
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CHAP,   tinned  till  a  French  army,  conunanded  by  Catinat^ 
appeared  in  Piedmont.    Then  the  Duke  threw  off  his 

1696'.  disguise,  concluded  peace  with  France,  joined  his  troops 
to  those  of  Catinat,  marched  into  the  Milanese,  and 
informed  the  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned  that, 
unless  they  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they 
must  declare  Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.  William  expostulated  and 
protested  in  vain.  His  influence  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been.  The  general  opinion  of  Europe  was,  that 
the  riches  and  the  credit  of  England  were  completely 
exhausted  ;  and  both  her  confederates  and  her  enemies 
imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indig- 
nity. Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had 
the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  Prince  to  whom  she  owed 
it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia, 
because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her 
possessions  in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed 
and  executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  coalition  without  consulting  him  who  had  been 
the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  coalition.*  Lewis  had, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  recognising  Wil- 
liam, and  had  authorised  Callieres  to  make  a  decla- 
ration to  that  effect.  But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the 
neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the  allies,  and, 
above  all,  the  distresses  of  England,  exaggerated  as 
they  were  in  all  the  letters  which  the  Jacobites  of 
Saint  Germains  received  from  the  Jacobites  of  London, 
produced  a  change.  The  tone  of  Callieres  became 
high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and 
refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would  ac- 

♦  The  Monthly  Mercuries;  Cor-    July  23.  SO.  I696  ;  Memoir  of  the 
respondence  hetween    Shrewsbury    Marquess  of  Leganes. 
and  Galway ;  William  to  Heinsius, 
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knowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Bri-  chap. 

tain.    The  joy  was  great  among  the  nonjurors.    They   1 

had  always,  they  said,  been  certain  that  the  Great  Mo-  i^^- 
narch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and 
of  the  common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an 
usurper  his  brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  autho- 
rity that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances  on  thds  subject 
to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
project  of  an  invasion  of  our  island  was  again  seriously 
discussed  at  Versailles.*  Catinat's  army  was  now  at 
liberty.  France,  relieved  from  aU  apprehension  on  the 
side  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand  men  for  a 
descent  on  England  ;  and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent 
here  were  such  as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation 
might  be  disposed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with 
open  arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in 
the  Netherlands  for  England.  His  servants  here  mean- 
while were  looking  forward  to  his  arrival  with  very 
strong  and  very  various  emotions.  The  whole  politi- 
cal world  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  cause 
which  did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacobites 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  conspira- 
winter  had  not  been  intermitted;  and  of  these  Jaco-  E^/^d: 
bites  none  was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick.  sir  John 
His  birth,  his  connections,  the  high  situations  which   ^"^'^  ' 
he  had  filled,  the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he 
had,  during  several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the 
government,  and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him  out  as  a 

•  William  to  Heinsiua,  Lexington,  Nov.        ;   Villiers  to 

Not.  ii.,  Nov.  if  1696 ;  Prior  to    Shrewsbury,  Nov.  ^J. 
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CHAP,  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He  succeeded,  how- 
^^^^  ever,  in  concealing  himself  from  the  otf  cers  of  justice 
1696.  till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit  was  over.  In  his  hiding 
place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious  device  which  might, 
as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Chamock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were  neces- 
sary to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from  what  had 
passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were 
only  two  yritnesses  who  could  prove  his  guilt,  Porter 
and  Groodman.  His  life  was  safe  if  either  of  these  men 
could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong 
reason  to  wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might 
be  induced  to  leave  England.  Aylesbury  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  he  well  knew 
that,  if  these  men  appeared  against  him,  his  head  would 
be  in  serious  danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised 
what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum ;  and  two  Irish- 
men, or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded 
captain  named  Donelagh,  undertook  the  work  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out 
significant  hints,  and,  finding  that  those  hints  were 
favourably  received,  opened  a  regular  negotiation.  The 
terms  offered  were  alluring ;  three  hundred  guineas 
down,  three  hundred  more  as  soon  as  the  witness 
should  be  beyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a 
free  pardon  from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was 
really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  that  he  still  was 
what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at  heart  attached  to 
the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been  tried  beyond  his 
strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy  for  men  who 
had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  vil- 
lain would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates: 
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but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect  of  chap. 
a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach  such 
boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeatedly  con-  1696. 
ferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced  to  Fen- 
wick's  wife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Every  thing  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh  made  the 
arrangements  for  the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting. 
The  letters  which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the 
protection  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to 
receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  promised  reward. 
But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He  had,  in  truth,  gone 
such  lengths  that  it  would  have  been  madness  in  him 
to  turn  back.  He  had  sent  Chamock,  King,  Keyes, 
Friend,  Parkyns,  Rookwood,  Cranbume,  to  the  gallows. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be 
really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed,  his  life 
would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase.  No  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the  stroke  of  the 
avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe 
now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim 
to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ?  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government  under  which 
alone  he  could  be  safe :  he  carried  to  Whitehall  in- 
formation of  the  whole  intrigue ;  and  he  received  full 
instructions  from  the  ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  fixed  for  his  departure  he  had  a  farewell  meeting 
with  Clancy  at  a  tavern.  Three  hundred  guineas  were 
counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed  them,  and 
gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  messengers  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
produced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was  carried 
off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  pil- 
loried.* 

•  My  account  of  the  attempt  to  amination  before  the  House  of  Cora- 
corrupt  Porter  is  taken  from  his  ex-    mons  on  Nov.  I6.  I696,  and  from 
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CHAP.  This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more  perilous 
^^^^  than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the  City  of  London 
169^.  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him,  for  high  treason,  was 
Feni^k?^  laid  before  the  grand  jiiry.  Porter  and  Goodman  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  for  the  Crown;  and  the  bill  was 
found.  Fenwick  now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to 
steal  away  to  the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his  hiding  place,  and  re- 
paired to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he  hoped  to  find 
shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  across  the 
Channel  should  arrive.  For,  though  Hunt's  establish- 
ment had  been  broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary 
region  smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawlei 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had  just  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  traitors.  The  mes- 
senger who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning 
to  London  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road^  he  met 
Fenwick  face  to  face.  Unfortimately  for  Fenwick,  no 
face  in  England  was  better  known  than  his.  "  It  is  Sir 
John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners :  "  Stand  by  me, 
my  good  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  have  your 
pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas  besides."  The  offer  was 
too  tempting  to  be  refused:  but  Fenwick  was  better 
mounted  than  his  assailants :  he  dashed  through  them, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pur- 
sued him  :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the  bells  of  all 
the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm  : 
the  whole  country  was  up:  every  path  was  guarded: 
every  thicket  was  beaten  :  every  hut  was  searched ;  and 
at  length  the  fugitive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a 
bark,  of  very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she 
soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English  colours: 
but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kentish  fishermen  she 
looked  much  like  a  French  privateer.    It  was  not  diffi- 

the  following  sources  :  Burnet,  ii.  Postboy,  May  9. ;  the  Postman,  Miy 
183.;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  p. ;  Narcissus  Luttrells  Diary;  Lon- 
General,  May        ^  I696;  the    don  Gazette,  Oct.  I9.  I696. 
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cult  to  guess  her  errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  chap. 
in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.  *   1 

Fenwick,  unluckiiy  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl 
with  a  lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line 
contained  evidence  of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was 
over:  he  was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends 
could,  by  dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the  Howards  might 
succeed.  He  would  go  abroad  :  he  would  solemnly 
promise  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and 
never  to  draw  sword  against  the  government.  Or  would 
it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out 
the  rest  ?  "  That, "  he  wrote,  "or  nothing  can  save  me." 
This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post,  and 
sent  up  to  Whitehall.  Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to 
London  and  brought  before  the  Lords  Justices.  At 
first  he  held  high  language  and  bade  defiance  to  his 
accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so 
confident ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before  him. 
He  had  not  tiU  then  been  aware  that  it  had  fallen  into 
hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His  distress  and 
confusion  became  great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  in- 
stantly sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable. 
One  diance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial  for  a 
short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  cir- 
cuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  something  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Stew-  Fenwick'* 
ard,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some 
connection  of  a  friendly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  de- 
clared that  he  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  royal 
mercy,  and  offered  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching 
the  plots  of  the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  no- 
body could  doubt.    Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues 

*  London  Gazette ;  Narcissus  Luttrell ;  L'Hermitage,  June  Post- 
man, June  11. 
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CHAP,   to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could 
be  known.    This  advice  was  taken.    The  King  was 

1696.  informed  of  what  had  passed;  and  he  soon  sent  an 
answer  directing  Devonshire  to  receive  the  prisoner's 
confession  in  writing,  and  to  send  it  over  to  the  Nether- 
lands with  all  speed.* 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  con- 
fess. Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all 
that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  evidence 
would  have  seriously  affected  many  Jacobite  noblemen, 
gentlemen  and  clergymen.  But,  though  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his 
mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death. 
The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his 
trial  some  months,  yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single 
sincere  adherent  of  the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which 
would  cause  distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies 
of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fiU  the  Court,  the 
Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears 
and  animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing  that  could 
affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  awaited, 
with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of 
the  rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But 
if  there  were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their 
banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  professions  of 
attachment  and  promises  of  service,  and  yet  had,  at 
every  great  crisis,  found  some  excuse  for  disappointing 
him,  and  who  were  at  that  moment  among  the  chief 
supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be 
spared?  That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in 
political  office  and  in  military  command,  Fenwick  had 
good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed  say  nothing 
against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 

*  Life  of  William  III.,  1703;  Vernon's  evidence  given  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  Nov.  l6.  1696. 
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listened :  for  none  of  them  had  ever  entrusted  him  with  chap. 

XXI J 

any  message  or  letter  for  France ;  and  all  that  he  knew   1 

about  their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand 
and  third  hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt. 
One  of  them  was  Marlborough.  He  had,  after  betray- 
ing James  to  William,  promised  to  make  reparation  by 
betraying  William  to  James,  and  had,  at  last,  after 
much  shuffling,  again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace 
with  William.  Grodolphin  had  practised  similar  decep- 
tion. He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words  to  Saint 
Germains:  in  return  for  those  fair  words  he  had  re- 
ceived a  pardon;  and,  with  this  pardon  in  his  secret 
drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the  finances  of 
the  existing  government.  To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be 
a  just  punishment  for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  service 
to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  the 
£Eune  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and  Shrews- 
bury. Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that  party 
which  had,  under  different  names,  been,  during  three 
generations,  implacably  hostile  to  the  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the 
Revolution.  The  names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the 
instrument  which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England.  One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Mari- 
time Affairs;  the  other  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State; 
but  neither  had  been  constantly  faithful  to  him.  Both 
had,  soon  after  his  accession,  bitterly  resented  his  wise 
and  magnanimous  impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds, 
disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  im- 
grateftd  partiality  for  the  Tory  faction ;  and  both  had, 
in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from  Saint  Germains. 
Russell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  that  he 
woidd  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But 
the  vow  was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered; 
and  he  to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a  se- 
cond Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  family  at  La 
Hogue.    Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet 
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CHAP,    he  too,  while  out  of  humour  with  William,  had  tam- 
pered  with  the  agents  of  James.    With  the  power  and 

1696.  reputation  of  these  two  great  men  was  closely  connected 
the  power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party. 
That  party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  Wil- 
liam, and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those 
ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard 
with  distrust  and  aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which 
was  on  principle  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  De- 
vonshire a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would 
probably  have  brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the 
Prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not  that  Prince 
been  a  man  of  singularly  clear  judgment  and  singu- 
larly lofty  spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarcely  any 
thing  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which  he 
intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing 
which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person 
who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true 
for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority 
than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  conduct 
might  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support 
of  William.  Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted 
a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and 
for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had  pro- 
mised to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to  carry  over  the 
fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of  office,  had  plotted  with 
Middleton  against  the  government  and  King.  Indeed 
the  Whigs  were  now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Grermains. 
Many  old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave  to  the  new 
converts.    Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to  express  his  con- 
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fident  hope  that  the  monarchy  would  be  set  up  again  chap. 
by  the  veiy  hands  which  had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  1696. 
it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without 
intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow  councillors  what  it  con- 
tained. The  accused  ministers  afterwards  complained 
bitterly  of  this  proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  had  been  specially  deputed  by 
the  King  to  take  the  prisoner's  information,  and  was 
bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  transmit  that 
information  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at 
Loo.  The  King  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once 
with  what  objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained 
little  more  than  what  he  had  long  known,  and  had  long, 
with  politic  and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to 
know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and  promoted  men  who 
had  been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  because  he  was  their 
dupe.  His  observation  was  quick  and  just :  his  intelli- 
gence was  good ;  and  he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in 
his  hands  proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  ga- 
thered from  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strange 
to  many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious 
temper  should  have  treated  servants,  who  had  so  deeply 
wronged  him,  with  a  kindness  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  the  meekest  of  human  beings.  But  William  was 
emphatically  a  statesman.  Ill  humour,  the  natural  and 
pardonable  effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental 
suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to  give  a  tart 
answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important  occasion 
indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  For  the  sake 
of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by 
nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward 
show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pre- 
tended not  to  see,  offences  which  might  well  have  moved 
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CHAP,   him  to  bitter  resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work 
^^^^    with  such  tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
1696.    he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England  ;  and  in  his 
age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  lowminded  and  inmioral. 
There  were  doubtless  exceptions.    Such  was  Notting- 
ham among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs. 
But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig 
ministers  of  William,  were  men  whose  characters  had 
taken  the  ply  in  the  days  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction. 
They  had  been  formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most 
unprincipled  of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character  from 
Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury.  From 
men  so  trained  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect disinterested  and  stedfast  fidelity  to  any  cause. 
But  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be 
used  and  they  might  be  useful.    No  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  principles  :  but  much  reliance  might  be 
placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears  ;  and  of  the 
two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the 
King  from  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  to 
fear  was  the  King  in  possession.    If  therefore  William 
had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty 
friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among 
his  hearty  foes.    Their  conduct  towards  him,  reprehen- 
sible as  it  was,  might  be  called  upright  when  compared 
with  their  conduct  towards  James.    To  the  reigning 
Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service  ;  to  the  ba- 
nished Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  profes- 
sions.   Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  resentment 
or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with  Jacobite  agents: 
but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that  he  was  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.    Godolphin  had  been 
lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was  out ;  but 
he  had  thriftily  and  skilfully  managed  the  revenues  of 
the  dynasty  which  was  in.    Russell  had  sworn  that  he 
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would  desert  with  the  English  fleet ;  but  he  had  bumed  chap. 
the  French  fleet.   Even  Marlborough's  known  treasons, 
— for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  1696. 
of  Taknash  was  unsuspected, — had  not  done  so  much 
harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork  and  at 
Kinsale  had  done  good.    William  had  therefore  wisely 
resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however 
disgraceful  it  might  be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still 
to  avail  himself,  with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors  pos- 
sessed.   Having  determined  on  this  course,  and  having 
long  followed  it  with  happy  eflfect,  he  could  not  but  be 
annoyed  and  provoked  by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir 
John,  it  was  plain,  thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his 
trick  succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated  from 
the  government. by  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The 
whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest  support  of  the  throncy. 
would  be  alienated  by  the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrews- 
bury. In  the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom 
Fenwick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  plans  of 
insurrection,  invasion,  assassination,  would  be  molested^ 
This  cunning  schemer  should  find  that  he  had  not  ta 
do  with  a  novice.    William,  instead  of  turning  his  ac- 
cused servants  out  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  "  I  am  astonished,''  the  King  wrote, 
"  at  the  fellow's  effrontery.    You  know  me  too  well  to 
think  that  such  stories  as  liis  can  make  any  impression 
on  me.    Observ^e  this  honest  man's  sincerity.    He  has 
nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.     Not  a 
word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The 
King  concluded  by  directing  the  Lords  Justices  to  send 
Fenwick  before  a  jury  with  all  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remark- 
able.   Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  him- 

•  William  to  Shrewsbury  from  Loo,  Sept.  10.  169^. 

VOL.  rv.  3  a 
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CHAP,   self  in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic.  Marlbo- 
rough,  the  most  culpable  of  all,  preserved  a  serenity, 

1696.  mild,  majestic  and  slightly  contemptuous.  Russell, 
scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a 
towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  uneasy, 
but  wary,  reserved  and  seli^ssessed,  prepared  himself  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the 
four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed. 
He  wrote  in  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged 
with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's  rare 
generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick  had  malignantly 
exaggerated  and  distorted  mere  trifles  into  enormous 
crimes.  "My  Lord  Middleton," — such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter, — "  was  certainly  in  communication 
with  me  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
We  are  relations :  we  frequently  met :  we  supped  to- 
gether just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I  promised 
to  take  care  of  his  interests  here  :  he  in  return  offsred 
to  do  me  good  offices  there ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had 
oflfended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would 
not  stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury 
averred,  was  the  whole  extent  of  his  offence.*  It  b 
but  too  fiilly  proved  that  this  confession  was  by  no 
means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  William  was 
deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare  the  re- 
pentant traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and 
accepting  a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote,  "  no 
crime  at  all  in  what  you  have  acknoT^edged.  Be 
assured  that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  unfavour- 
able impression  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they 
have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."f  A  man 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  perfectly  con- 
tented with  an  acquittal  so  complete,  announced  in 
language  so  gracious.     But  Shrewsbury  was  quite 

♦  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Sept.       f  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Sept 
18.  1696.  25.  1696. 
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unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was  conscious  chap. 
that  he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  ^^^^ 
of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by  1696. 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the 
gaze  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his 
abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt 
that  he  was  unworthy.  The  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  over.  The  session  of  Parliament  was  ap- 
proaching. The  King  was  expected  with  the  first  fistir 
wind.  Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds 
of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one  of  the 
wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had  a  small 
country  seat,  surroimded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds. William  had,  in  his  progress  a  year  before, 
visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay  far  from  the  nearest 
high  road  and  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  had 
been  much  struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and 
splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  Return  of 
King  landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  rlg^^.*^ 
reached  Kensington.  The  following  morning  a  brilliant 
crowd  of  ministers  and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand : 
but  he  missed  one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there, 
and  asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and 
when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day  came 
a  letter  from  the  Duke,  averring  that  he  had  just  had  a 
bad  fell  in  hunting.  His  side  had  been  bruised :  his 
lungs  had  suffered :  he  had  spit  blood,  and  could  not 
venture  to  travel.*  That  he  had  feJlen  and  hurt  him- 
self was  true:  but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly 
towards  him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reason, 
that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient  misfortune, 
and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from  appearing  in 
public,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  with  httle 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct,  8.  I696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8.; 
Shrewsbury  to  Portland,  Oct.  11. 
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CHAP,  difficulty.  His  correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he 
^^'^  was  really  as  ill  as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do 
ift>6.  well  to  consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
capital.  Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every  hour*s 
delay  was  mischievous.  His  Grace  must  conquer  his 
sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face  calumny  courageously, 
and  it  would  vanish.*  The  King,  in  a  few  kind  lines, 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  accident.  "You  are  much 
wanted  here,"  he  wrote :  "  I  am  impatient  to  embrace 
you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem  for  you  is 
undiminished."!  Shrewsbury  answered  that  he  had 
resolved  to  resign  the  seals.  J  Somers  adjured  him  not 
to  commit  so  fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment  His 
Grace  should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condenmed  by  his  own  conscience? 
He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  would  put  a  stain 
on  his  own  honour,  and  on  the  honour  of  all  who  lay 
under  the  same  accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  treat  Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.  "  For- 
give me,"  Somers  wrote,  "  for  speaking  after  this  free 
manner;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  temperate  in 
this  matter."§  A  few  hours  later  William  himself  wrote 
to  the  same  eflfect.  "  I  have  so  much  regard  for  you, 
that,  if  I  could,  I  would  positively  interdict  you  from 
doing  what  must  bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you. 
At  any  time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself :  but  I  protest  to  you  tliat,  at  this 
time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on  mine  that  I 
wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."  ||  Sunderland, 
Portland,  Russell  and  Wharton  joined  their  entreaties 
to  their  master's ;  and  Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain 

•  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,   Oct.  11.  I696. 

13.  1696;  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  §  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  I9. 

Oct.  15.  1696. 

t  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  (|  WiUiam  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct 

9.  1696.  20.  1696. 

i  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Oct. 
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Secretary  in  name.    But  nothing  could  induce  hiin  to  chap. 

fiwje  the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet.  A  litter   ; 

was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but  to  no  purpose.  ^696. 
He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion 
among  the  hills.* 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  Meeting  of 
both  Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ^entT 
going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the  opening  of  the  ses-  J^J^^ry*^'"^ 
sion,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  forward 
with  intense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  currency  was  not  yet  half  accomplished. 
The  scarcity  of  money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of 
the  milled  silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as 
fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint.  Those  politicians 
who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a  population  suffer- 
ing under  severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.f 
Of  course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the 
standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much  money 
as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for  little  shillings 
aggravated  the  pressure  from  which  it  had  sprung.J 
Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  imagined 
that  her  resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  bro- 
ken, that  the  Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsi- 
monious even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would 
now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden, 
and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood, 
insist  on  having  peace  at  any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  Speech  of 
the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  \Miig  leaders,  and  by  the  arthe^com- 
steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority.    On  the  twentieth  of  mencement 

»  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  f  L'Hermitage,  July  I696. 

IS.  15.;  Portland  to  Shrewsbury,  j  Lansdowne  MS.  801. 
Oct.  20, 
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CHAP.  October  the  Houses  met.  William  addressed  to  them 
a  speech  remarkable  even  among  all  the  remarkable 
1696.  speeches  in  which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purpose* 
of  the  ses-  y^Qj^Q  expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  language 
of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said,  great  reason 
for  congratulation.  It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted 
in  the  preceding  session  for  the  support  of  the  war 
had  failed,  and  that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great 
distress.  Yet  the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage 
abroad:  the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at 
home :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by  the  nation 
under  severe  trials  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of 
those  who  wished  evil  to  England.  Overtures  tending 
to  peace  had  been  made.  What  might  be  the  result  of 
those  overtures,  was  uncertain:  but  this  was  certain, 
that  there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peace  for  a 
nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigorous  war. 
"  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in  opinion  that  the  only 
way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our 
hands." 

Rewiu-  The  Conunons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley 
HoMe  o?^  read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed 
Commons,  which  resounded  through  all  Christendom.  That  was 
the  proudest  day  of  Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  days  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament. 
In  1798,  Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed 
them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
French  republic.  In  1822,  Huskisson  held  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day  as  an  example  to  a  legislature  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to 
alter  the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with  the 
public  creditor.  Before  the  House  rose  the  young  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whose  ascendency,  since  the 
ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory  scheme  of  finance,  was 
undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  three  memorable  re- 
solutions.   The  first,  which  passed  with  only  one  mu^ 
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tered  No,  declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  chap. 
the  King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and 
would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  1696. 
The  second^  which  passed,  not  without  opposition,  but 
without  a  division,  declared  that  the  standard  of  money 
should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight  or  denomina- 
tion. The  third,  against  which  not  a  single  opponent 
of  the  government  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all  parliamen- 
tary fimds  established  since  the  King's  accession.  The 
task  of  framing  an  answer  to  the  royal  speech  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Committee  exclusively  comix>sed  of  Whigs. 
Montague  was  chairman ;  and  the  eloquent  and  animated 
address  which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in  the 
Journals  with  interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
granted  for  the  military  expenditure  of  the  approaching 
year,  and  nearly  as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure. 
Provision  was  made  without  any  dispute  for  forty 
thousand  seamen.  About  the  amoimt  of  the  land  force 
there  was  a  division.  The  King  asked  for  eighty  seven 
thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that  nimiber 
too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  malecontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short 
time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons 
would  be  nothing  more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  restore  public  credit,  to  obtain 
advances  from  capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the 
distressed  population,  and  that  therefore  the  forty  thou- 
sand seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand  soldiers 
would  exist  only  on  paper.   Howe,  who  had  been  more 

*  I  take  my  account  of  these  the  27  th  of  October  I696.  I 

proceedings  from    the   Commons'  don't  know,"  says  Vernon,  "that 

Journals,  from   the   despatches  of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  acted 

Van  Cleverskirke,  and   L'Hermi-  with  greater  concert  than  they  do 

tage  to  the  States  General^  and  from  at  present." 
Vernon's  letter  to  Shrewsbury  of 
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CHAP,  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  attempted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand 
1696.  against  the  Ministry.  "The  King,"  he  said,  "must 
have  been  misinformed;  or  His  Majesty  never  would 
have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of 
the  country.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are  all 
living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.  The  soldier 
helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants.  There 
have  been  serious  riots  already ;  and  still  more  serious 
riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of 
the  House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  members 
declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet. 
If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than 
the  rest  of  England,  might  not  the  cause  be  that  Glou- 
cestershire was  cursed  with  a  more  malignant  and  un- 
principled agitator  than  all  the  rest  of  England  could 
show?  Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  distress,  they  said, 
no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting  as  lie  had  described. 
In  that  county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the  great  body 
of  the  population  was  fully  determined  to  support  the 
King  in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an 
honourable  peace.* 
Return  of  In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the 
prosperity,  j^^^^^j^^  which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed 
determination  not  to  raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin, 
the  milled  money  began  to  come  forth  from  a  thousand 
strong  boxes  and  private  drawers.  There  was  still 
pressure ;  but  that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day 
by  day.  The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  grateful.  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of  a  man 
who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a  malady  which  has 
embittered  his  life,  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 

*  Vernon  to   Shrewsbury,  Oct.    Haut.    No  doubt  the  Frenchman 
29.    1696;    L'Hermitage,  ^^^^  always  heard  Howe  spoken  of 

L'Hermilage  calls    Howe  Jaques  " 
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submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  wlio  has  gone  through  chap. 
a  cruel  operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many  years  of  1696. 
health  and  enjojnnent,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst 
is  over.    Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  trade. 
The  discount  on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one 
third.    The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude  age, 
were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
had  risen.     The  exchanges,  which  had  during  many 
months  been  greatly  against  England,  had  begun  to 
turn.*    Soon  the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmness  Effect  of 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in  ceed^n^ 
Europe.   So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that  assembly  ^^^^^^^ 
that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  mons  on 
Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying  a  resolution  that  an  vern^ml 
address  should  be  presented  to  him,  requesting  him  to 
enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France,  till  she  should 
have  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  England.f  Such 
an  address  was  unnecessary.    The  votes  of  the  Par- 
liament had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  conviction 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counterrevolution.  There 
was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect 
that  compromise  of  which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.    It  was  not  to  be  hoped 
that  either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown 
a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.    And  even  had 
William  and  the  English  nation  been  disposed  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would 

•  Postman,  October  24.  I696;  banque,  qui  estoit  le  jour  auparavant 

L'Hermitage,             L*Hernutage  a  18,  est  revenu  ^  dcuze,  et  les  ac- 

says:  "On  commence  dej^  a  res-  tions  ont  aussy augmente, aussy  bien 

Bcntir  des  effets   avantageux   des  ^^^^  ^Zr.^}.         „  .    .            , , 

promples  et  favorables  resolutions  t  ^Villiam  to  Hemsius,  Nov. 

que  la  Cbambre  des  Communes  prit  ^"y"* 
]Nfardy.    Le  discomte  des  billets  de 
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CHAP,  have  beea  insuperable  difficulties  in  a&oUker  quarter 
James  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  the  ejq^edient  wUeli 

i6s6.  Lewis  had  suggested.  I  can  bear/'  the  exile  said  to 
his  benefactor,  I  can  bear  with  Christian  patience  ta 
be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  bat  I  never  wdSr 
consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own  aon/'  Lewis  nemr 
again  mentioned  the  subject.  Callieres  received  ordm 
to  make  the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the.civ^ 
lised  world  depended.  He  and  Dykvkt  came  tofgsAfft 
at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth,  the  repreaentatim 
of  the  King  of  Sweden^  whose  mediation  the  beUigprat 
powers  had  accepted.  Dykvdt  informed  LilkmroAi 
that  the  Most  Christian  Sang  had  engaged,  whenever 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Grcttt  Britain,  and  added, 
with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to  the  comprosiiise 
proposed  by  France,  that  the  lecqgnition  would  lit 
without  restriction,  condition  or  reserve.  GaUieres  ikm 
declared  that  he  c<mfirmed,  in  the  name  ef  hia  martaie^ 
what  I^kvelt  had  said«*  A  letter  from  Prior,  coar 
taining  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James  YemoD, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches  —  such  is 
Vernon's  expression  —  like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble. 
A  load  was  taken  away  from  every  heart ;  and  all 
was  joy  and  triumph,  f  The  Whig  members  might 
indeed  well  congratulate  each  other.  For  it  was  to 
the  wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown,  in 
a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress,  that  their 
country  was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an  ho- 
nourable peace. 

Bcstora-  Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn, 
fi^^g.  *  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary 

*  Actes  et  Me  moires  des  N^gocia-  M.  Sirtema  de  Grovmtins.    Of  thif 

tions  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick,  1 707  ;  letter  I  have  not  a  copy. 

Villiers  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  -A"-  A-  t  Vernon  to  Shrewtlmry»  Dec  8, 

1696;  Letter  of  Heinsius  quoted  by  1696- 
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financiers  stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  chap. 
than  five  millions  were  required  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  past  years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  1696. 
ordinary  financier.  A  bold  and  simple  plan  proposed 
by  him,  and  popularly  called  the  General  Mortgage, 
restored  confidence.  New  taxes  were  imposed ;  old 
taxes  were  augmented  or  continued;  and  thus  a  con- 
solidated fimd  was  formed  sufficient  to  meet  every  just 
claim  on  the  State.  The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  by  a  new  subscription ;  and  the 
r^ulations  for  the  payment  of  the  subscription  were 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value  both  of 
the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public  secu- 
rities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new 
silver  faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on 
the  fourth  of  May  1696,  which  was  almost  insupportable 
during  the  five  succeeding  months,  and  which  became 
lighter  fix)m  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  declared 
their  immutable  resolution  to  maintain  the  old  stan- 
dard, ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in  March  1697.  Some 
months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  completely 
recovered  from  the  most  tremendous  shock  that  it  has 
ever  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  solid  founda* 
tion  had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gi- 
gantic fabric  of  commercial  prosperity  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to  the  genius 
and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague.  His  enemies 
were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneeringly,  that 
every  one  of  his  scliemes  had  succeeded,  the  first  Bank 
subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscription,  the  Recoin- 
age,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But 
some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard, 
and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England  had  indeed 
passed  safely  through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the 
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CHAP,  stronger  for  having  passed  through  it.  But  she  luid 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing;  and  tile  mi- 
16^6.  nister  who  had  exposed  her  to  that  danger  deaerfed, 
not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others  admitted 
that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed  to  Mon- 
tague were  excellent,  but  denied  that  those  plans  were 
Montague's.  The  voice  of  detraction,  however,  was  lor 
a  time  drowned  by  the  loud  applausies  of  the  Pailiameilit  d 
and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancdlor  of  ^ 
the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  CknnmODS  « 
was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.  In  the  GabiiMi  d 
his  influence  was  daily  increasing.  He  had  no  longlelr  ^ 
a  superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury.  In  conseqaenoe  s 
of  Fenwick's  confession,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  gireit  ^ 
and  efficient  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and  Ji 
there  was  at  l^tigth  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 
Bfleete  of      It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that 

confession  from  getting  abroad.    The  prisoner,  indeed,  ^ 
had  found  means  of  coinmunicating  with  hb  friendSp  ^ 
and  had  doubtless  given  them  to  understand  that  ^ 
had  said  nothing  against  them,  and  much  against  the  ^ 
creatures  of  the  usurper.    William  wished  the  matter  ^ 
to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was  most  ^ 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  elsewhere.    But  ^ 
his  counsellors,  better  acquainted  than  himself  with  the 
temper  of  large  and  divided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  parliamentary  discussion,  though  perhaps  un- 
desirable, was  inevitable.    It  was  in  the  power  of  a 
single  member  of  either  House  to  force  on  such  a  dis- 
cussion ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  members  who, 
some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of 
mischief,  were  determined  to  know  whether  the  prisoner 
had,  as  it  was  rumoured,  brought  grave  charges  against 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom.  / 
If  there  must  be  an  inquir}',  it  was  surely  desirable 
that  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  de- 
mand it.    There  was,  however,  one  great  difficulty. 
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The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower  chap. 

House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one  man,  for  the  entire   1 

absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  1^96. 
to  put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in 
place,  and  therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a 
strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called 
them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced  to  join 
in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To  them  Go- 
dolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories  who,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  direction  of  aflfairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been 
dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer 
in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory, 
and  had  never  been  reaUy  in  power.  But  Godolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall ;  and  to  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that  one  who  had 
sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles  and  James,  and 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  should  be  the  principal 
minister  of  finance.  Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned 
with  malicious  delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about  which  aU 
the  world  was  talking;  and  they  were  determined  not 
to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who  had  seen 
Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness 
of  factious  animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, must  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
distinction  between  two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to 
treat  all  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as 
false,  and  all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This 
was  acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  public 
men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.* 
If  Godolphin  had  stedfastly  refused  to  quit  his  place,  Resicna. 
the  Whig  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most  embar-  dolphin? 
rassing  position.  But  a  politician  of  no  common  dexte- 
rity undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties. 

♦  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27-  ^696. 
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CHAP.  In  the  art  of  reading  and  maiiaging  the  mmda  of  mm 
Snnderland  had  no  equal ;  and  he  waa,  aa  he  had  beoi 

1^.  during  several  years,  deairous  to  see  aU  the  great  poata 
in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs.  By  hia  akilM  n» 
nagement  Godolphin  was  induced  to  go  into  the  nyal 
closet,  and  to  request  permission  to  retire  ham  ofliee; 
and  William  granted  liiat  permisaian  with  a  Teadmesa 
by  which  Godolphin  was  much  more  surpriaed  thai 
pleased.* 

Fed^  of  One  of  the  methods  employed  by  ihe  Whig  junto, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  tfaroo^ 

wick.  all  the  ranksofihe  Whig  party  a  discipline  never  faefibre 
known,  was  the  frequent  holding  of  meetings  of  memr 
bers  of  the  House  d  Commons.  Some  of  tiioae  meet- 
ings were  numerous  :  others  were  select.  The  larger 
were  held  at  the  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently  mentjoaad 
in  the  political  pasquinades  of  tint  time  f ;  the  amaflar 
at  Rui^iell's  in  Covent  Oardeoi,  or  at  Somen's  in  lin- 
coln's  hm  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his  great 
office  two  select  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  place  of  assembly  was  Russell's  house.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  fuller  muster  at  the  Lord 
Keeper's.  Fenwick's  confession,  which,  till  that  time, 
had  probably  been  known  only  by  rumour  to  most  of* 
those  who  were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  oT 
the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly  by  one 
passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be  that  not  only 
Russell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite. 
"  The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "  that  the  Assas- 
sination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be  lightly 

*  Somen   to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  was  more  management  than  in  bring- 

27.  SI.  1696. ;  Vernon  to  Shrews-  ing  that  about* 

bury,  Oct  31. ;  Wharton  to  Shrews-  f  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the 

bury,  Nov.  10.     '*  I  am  apt  to  last  Treasury  day  at  Kensington, 

think,"  says  MTiarton,  "  there  never  March  l69f . 
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passed  over.    There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and  de-  chap. 

XXII 

cision  in  Parliament.    The  best  course  would  be  that   1 

the  King  should  himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  ^^96. 
and  that  Russell  should  then  request  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority 
for  the  stories  which  he  had  told  except  mere  hearsay, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution 
branding  him  as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the 
throne  requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason.* 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  ^viiiiam 
by  his  ministers  ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  with-  Feu  wick, 
out  reluctance,  to  see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was 
brought  into  the  royal  closet  at  Kensington.  A  few  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were 
present.  "Your  papers.  Sir  John,"  said  the  King, 
"  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and  your  accomplices, 
plots  of  which  all  the  details  must  be  exactly  known 
to  you,  you  tell  me  stories,  without  authority,  without 
date,  without  place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
with  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  in- 
tercourse. In  short  your  confession  appears  to  be  a 
contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who  are  really  en- 
gaged in  designs  against  me,  and  to  make  me  suspect 
and  discard  those  in  whom  I  have  good  reason  to 
place  confidence.  If  you  look  for  any  favour  from  me, 
give  me,  this  moment  and  on  this  spot,  a  fiill  and 
straightforward  account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  asked  for  time.    "  No,  Sir,"  said  the  King. 

For  what  purpose  can  you  want  time  ?  You  may 
indeed  want  time  if  you  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper 
like  this.    But  what  I  require  is  a  plain  narrative  of 

♦  Somerg  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  SI.  I696 ;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
same  date. 
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CHAP,  what  you  have  yourself  done  and  seen  ;  and  such  a 
^^^^  narrative  you  can  give,  if  you  will,  without  pen  and 
1696.  ink."  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to  say  any 
thing.  "  Be  it  so,"  said  William.  "  I  will  neither  hear 
you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more."  *  Fenwick  was  car- 
ried back  to  his  prison.  He  had  at  this  audience  shown 
a  boldness  and  determination  which  surprised  those  who 
had  obsenred  his  demeanour.  He  had,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious  and 
dejected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  lie  had 
braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  whose  clemency 
he  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  implored. 
In  a  very  few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just 
before  he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had 
received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life  was  in 
no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  witness  against  him, 
that  she  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  corrupting 
Goodman.f 

Disappear-  Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  after- 
Gocximan.  wards,  with  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against 
the  government.  For  his  testimony  was  most  impor- 
tant :  his  character  was  notoriously  bad :  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if 
money  could  save  Fenwick's  life,  money  would  not  be 
spared ;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like  Porter,  been  instru- 
mental in  sending  Jacobites  to  the  gallows,  and  there- 
fore was  not,  like  Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William 
by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned 
conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning  and 
daring  adventurer  named  O'Brien.  This  man  knew 
Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  belonged  to  the  same 
gang  of  highwaymen.  They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Drur}' 
Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  frequented  by  lawless  and 
desperate  men.    O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another 

•  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3.    letter  of  the  15th  of  October. 
\696,    The  King's  unwillingness  to       f  Vernon  to  Siirewsbury,  Not. 3. 
see  Fenwick  is  mentioned  in  Somers's  I696, 
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Jacobite  of  determined  character.    A  simple  choice  chap. 
was  o£fered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  ^^^^ 
with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  1696. 
throat  cut  on  the  spot.    He  consented,  half  from  cupi- 
dity, half  from  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked 
as  Clancy  had  been.    He  never  parted  company  with 
Goodman  from  the  moment  when  the  bargain  was 
struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Germains.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was 
examined  by  the  King  at  Kensington  it  began  to  be 
noised  abroad  that  Groodman  was  missing.  He  had 
been  many  hours  absent  from  his  house.  He  had  not 
been  seen  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion 
arose  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and 
this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circum- 
stance. Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human  head  was 
found  severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  so 
ficightftdly  mangled  that  no  feature  could  be  recognised. 
The  multitude,  possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was 
no  crime  which  an  Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to 
commit,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fate  of  Godfrey 
had  befallen  another  victim.  On  inquiry  however  it 
seemed  certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly  withdrawn 
himself.  A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop 
the  runaway:  but  it  was  too  late.f 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond  measure. 
No  jury  could  now  find  Fenwick  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. Was  he  then  to  escape?  Was  a  long  series  of 
offences  against  the  State  to  go  unpunished  merely  be- 
cause to  those  offences  had  now  been  added  the  offence 
of  bribing  a  witness  to  suppress  his  evidence  and  to 

♦  The  drcumstenccs  of  Good-  letter  dated  1699- 
man's  flight  were  ascertained  three       f  London  Gazette,  Not.  9. 1 696; 

years  later  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3.;  Van 

when  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  Cleverskirke  and  L*  Hermitage  of  the 

him  communicated  to  Jersey  in  a  same  date. 

VOL.  rv.  3  B 
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CHAP,  desert  his  bail?  Was  there  no  extraordinary  method 
by  which  justice  might  strike  a  criminal  who,  solely 
1696.  because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law?  Such  a  method  there 
was,  a  method  authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a 
method  used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  du- 
ring the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  method 
used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  method  which 
scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  could  condemn 
without  condemning  himself,  a  method  of  which  Fenwick 
could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  yean 
before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfortunate 
Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party  which  was  now 
supreme  in  the  State  determined  to  have  recourse. 
Parliament  Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of 
ceSin'^  the  sixth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and 
requested  to  be  heard.  The  task  which  he  had  un- 
oonfession.  dertakcu  required  courage  not  of  the  most  respectable 
kind:  but  to  him  no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting. 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a 
paper  in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought  against 
some  of  His  Majesty's  servants;  and  His  Majesty  had, 
at  the  request  of  his  accu&ed  servants,  graciously  given 
orders  that  this  paper  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
The  confession  was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral 
then,  with  spirit  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  man, 
demanded  justice  for  himself  and  Shrewsbury.  If  we 
are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we  are  guilty,  punish  us  as 
we  deserve.  I  put  myself  on  you  as  on  my  country, 
and  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  your  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sate  in 
the  House  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed 
to  provide  a  sufl&cient  escort,  and  was  especially  en- 
joined to  take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  or  receiving  any  communication, 
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oral  OP  written,  on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  West-  chap. 
minster.     The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  after- 
noon.  *  1696. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again 
pat  on  the  table;  candles  were  lighted;  and  the  House 
and  lobby  were  carefiilly  cleared  of  strangers.  Fen- 
wick  waa  in  attendance  under  a  strong  guard.  He 
was  called  in^  and  exhorted  frx)m  the  chair  to  make 
a  full  and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and 
evaded.  "  I  cannot  say  any  thing  without  the  King's 
permission.  His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what 
be  known  il/to  L.  .ho^d  be  divulged 
to  others."  He  was  told  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  The  King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  his  faithfiil  Commons  to  inquire  into 
whatever  concerned  the  safety  of  his  person  and  of 
his  government.  I  may  be  tried  in  a  few  days,"  said 
tJie  prisoner.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  say  any 
thing  which  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me." 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  if 
you  will  only  make  a  full  and  free  discovery.  No  man 
ever  had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with 
the  Commons  of  England."  Then  Fenwick  begged  for 
delay.  He  was  not  a  ready  orator:  his  memory  was  bad : 
he  must  have  time  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as 
he  had  been  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal  closet, 
that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but  remem- 
ber the  principal  plots  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  the  names  of  his  chief  accomplices.  If  he  would 
honestly  relate  what  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he 
could  have  forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all  fiair 
allowances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subor- 
dinate details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the  bar; 
and  thrice  he  was  brought  back.  He  was  solemnly  in- 
formed that  the  opportunity  then  given  him  of  earning 
the  favour  of  the  Commons  would  probably  be  the  last. 
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CHAP.  He  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  back  to  New- 
^  gate. 

1696.  It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and 
scandalous.  Coningsby  proposed  to  add  that  it  was  a 
contrivance  to  create  jealousies  between  the  King  and 
good  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  screening  real  traitors. 
A  few  implacable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose 
hatred  of  Godolphin  had  not  been  mitigated  by  his  re- 
signation, hinted  their  doubts  whether  the  whole  paper 
ought  to  be  condemned.  But  after  a  debate  in  which 
Montague  particularly  distinguished  himself  the  motion 
was  carried.  One  or  two  voices  cried  "  No : "  but 
nobody  ventured  to  demand  a  division. 
Bill  for  at-  Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly :  but  in  a  few  mi- 
Fenwick.  uutcs  the  storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible  words.  Bill 
of  Attainder,  were  pronounced;  and  all  the  fiercest 
passions  of  both  the  great  factions  were  instantly  roused. 
The  Tories  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of 
them  had  left  the  house.  Those  who  remained  were 
loud  in  declaring  that  they  never  would  consent  to  such 
a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice.  The  spirit 
of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and  their  ranks  were 
unbroken.  The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  at- 
tainting Sir  John  Fenwick  was  carried  very  late  at 
night  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  nine  votes  to  sixty 
one  :  but  it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would  be  long 
and  hard.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly 
excited.  On  both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest 
zeal ;  and  on  both  sides  an  observant  eye  might  have 
detected  fear,  hatred,  and  cupidity  disguised  under  spe- 

*  The  account  of  the  events  of  bury,  November  6.  I696,  and  So- 

this  day  I  have  taken  from  the  Com-  mers's  Letter  to  Shrewsbury,  No- 

mons'  Journals ;  the  valuable  work  vember  7.    From  both  theae  letter? 

entitled  Proceedings  in  Parliament  it  is  plain  that  the  Whig  leaders  hid 

against  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart  upon  much  diflSculty  in    obtaining  the 

a  Bill  of  Attainder  for  High  Treason,  absolution  of  Godolphin. 
1696;  Vernon's  Letter  to  Shrews- 
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cious  pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.   The  baleful  chap. 
heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into  life  poisonous  creep-  ^^^^ 
ing  things  which  had  long  been  lying  torpid,  discarded  1696. 
spies  and  convicted  false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the 
scourge,  the  branding  iron  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller 
hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him. 
The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.  He 
now  had  the  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  and  promising  much  important 
information  about  Fenwick  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of 
November  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
received  this  communication  :  but  the  House  very  pro- 
perly refiised  even  to  suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a 
villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  Debates  of 
prepared  by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  was  ^^l^^^^' 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.    The  House  was  full  the  Bin  of 
and  the  debate  sharp.    John  Manley,  member  for  -^^^"^^^'"^ 
Bossiney,  one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Association, 
accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  fawning 
on  the  Court  and  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  words  were  taken  down ;  and,  though  he  tried  to 
explain  them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Seymour 
spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech 
which  CdBsar  made  in  the  Roman  Senate  against  the 
motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  should  be  put 
to  death  in  an  irregular  manner.    A  Whig  orator 
keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgotten 
that  Caesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been 
himself  concerned  in  Catiline's  plot.*    In  this  stage  a 
hundred  and  ninety  six  members  voted  for  the  bill,  a 
hundred  and  four  against  it.    A  copy  was  sent  to 
Fenwick,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  Q,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
1696;  Vernon  to  Sh  re wshury,  Nov.  quotation  from  Ccesar's  speech  was 
10.    The  editor  of  the  State  Trials    made  in  the  debate  of  the  13th. 
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CHAP,  himself.  He  begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his  re- 
quest  was  granted;  and  the  thirteenth  was  fixed  for 
1696.    the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had 
there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with 
some  difficulty  cleared;  and  no  strangers,  except  peers, 
were  suflfered  to  come  within  the  Moors.  Of  peers  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  their  presence  had  a  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have  been 
peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  so 
strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say  "  My  Lords." 
Fenwick,  having  been  formally  given  up  by  the  Sherifis 
of  London  to  the  Seqeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to  the 
bar,  attended  by  two  barristers  who  were  generally  em- 
ployed by  Jacobite  culprits.  Sir  Thomas  Powis  and 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
House  appeared  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  occupied  three  days.  Porter 
was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was  established, 
not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by  such  moral  proof  as 
determines  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  aflEairs  of  com- 
mon life,  that  Goodman's  absence  was  to  be  attributed 
to  a  scheme  planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick's  friends 
with  Fenwick's  privity.  Secondary  evidence  of  what 
Goodman,  if  he  had  been  present,  would  have  been  able 
to  prove,  was,  after  a  warm  debate,  admitted.  His  con- 
fession, made  on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  was 
put  in.  Some  of  the  grand  jurjmen  who  had  found 
the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  account  of  what 
Goodman  had  sworn  before  them ;  and  their  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had 
convicted  another  conspirator.  No  evidence  was  pro- 
duced in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After  counsel  for  him 
and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back  to 
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his  cell.*    Then  the  real  struggle  began.    It  was  long  chap. 

and  violent.    The  House  repeatedly  sate  from  day-   

break  till  near  midnight.  Once  the  Speaker  was  in  ^696. 
the  chair  fifteen  hours  without  intermission.  Stran- 
gers were  freely  admitted :  for  it  was  felt  that,  since 
the  House  chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a 
court  of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of  justice,  to  sit 
with  open  doors.*  The  substance  of  the  debates  has  con- 
sequently been  preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for 
that  age  unusually  full.  Every  man  of  note  in  the 
House  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  bUl  was  op- 
posed by  Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue,  and 
by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and 
of  his  temper,  by  Seymour  with  characteristic  energy, 
and  by  Harley  with  characteristic  solemnity.  On  the 
other  side  Montague  displayed  the  powers  of  a  consum- 
mate debater,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  Littleton. 
C<mspicuous  in  the  fix>nt  ranks  of  the  hostile  parties 
were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simon  Harcourt  and 
William  Cowper .  Both  were  gentlemen  of  honourable  de- 
scent :  both  were  distinguished  by  their  fine  persons  and 
graceful  manners:  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence; 
and  both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may  be 
added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodi- 
gality and  love  of  pleasure.  Dissipation  had  made 
them  poor:  poverty  had  made  them  industrious;  and 
though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  very  young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty  six, 
Cowper  only  thirty  two,  they  already  had  the  first 
practice  at  the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still 
higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the  realm, 

^  Commons'  Journals,  .Nov.  13.  t  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Vin- 
l6|  17*;  Proceedings  against  Sir  dication  of  the  Proceedings  against 
John  Fenwick.  Sir  John  Fenwick^  I697. 
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CHAP,  the  founders  of  patrician  houses.  In  politics  they 
^xii.  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Harcourt 
1696.  had  seen  the  Revolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen 
to  sit  in  the  Convention,  had  with  difficulty  reconciled 
his  conscience  to  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  unwil- 
lingly signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had  been  in 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament, 
and  had,  in  the  short  and  timiultuary  campaign  which 
preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguished  himself  by 
intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower 
House,  or  indeed  any  where  else ;  and  their  deficiencies 
had  been  more  than  once  supplied  by  Cowper.  Hb 
skill  had,  at  the  trial  of  Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict 
which  the  mismanagement  of  the  Solicitor  General 
had,  for  a  moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been 
chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election 
of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he 
attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers. 
Chesterfield  many  years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  son,  described  Cowper  as  an  orator  who  never 
spoke  without  applause,  but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and 
who  owed  the  influence  which  he  long  exercised  over 
great  assemblies  to  the  singular  charm  of  his  style, 
his  voice  and  his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  intellectually  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  such  a  subject.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  of  his  letters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and 
politeness  in  opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He 
therefore  constantly  and  systematically  attributed  the 
success  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  age  to  their 
superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities  and  acquirements,  but 
in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and  manner.  He  repre- 
sented even  Marlborough  as  a  man  6f  very  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, who,  solely  because  he  was  extremely  well  bred 
and  well  spoken,  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
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to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.    It  may  confidently  chap. 
be  pronounced  that  both  to  Marlborough  and  to  Cowper  ^^^^ 
Chesterfield  was  unjust.    The  general  who  saved  the  1^9^ 
Empire  and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  assuredly 
something  more  than  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  judge 
who  presided  during  nine  years  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery with  tl^approbation  of  all  parties  must  have  been 
something  more  than  a  fine  declaimer. 

Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report 
of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points 
which  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great 
animation,  the  Whigs  had  a  decided  superiority  in  argu- 
ment, but  that  on  the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in 
the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
brought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  common  sense, 
and  would  have  been  brought  home  to  him  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if  he  had  not,  by  committing 
another  crime,  eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunab.  It  was  true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act  of 
professing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a 
new  offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pre- 
tending to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession,  he 
had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed  every  thing  which 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  that  he  should 
divulge,  and  proclaimed  every  thing  which  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It 
was  a  great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ;  and  it  could  not 
be  denied,  either  that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or 
that  no  such  bill  had  ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of 
guilt  or  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  folly 
established.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
dispute  about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in 
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CHAP,   cases  of  high  treason.    The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is 
absurd.    It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  evi- 

1696.  dence  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man 
has  fired  at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxun 
that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is  more  convindng 
to  the  mind  than  the  assertion  of  one  witness.  Tlw 
story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  in  itself  probable. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  n^y  be  extravagant. 
The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contradicted  by 
four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may  be 
corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances.  The  story 
told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  corroboration. 
The  one  witness  may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  The  two 
witnesses  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefii  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently 
maintained  that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses 
was  of  universal  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the 
law  of  nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour 
quoted  the  book  of  Nimibers  and  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy to  prove  that  no  man  ought  to  be  condenmed  to 
death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness.  "  Caiaphas 
and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  "  were  ready  enough 
to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice :  they  said, — and  we  have  heard  such  things  said, — 
'  We  must  slay  this  man,  or  the  Romans  wiU  come  and 
take  away  our  place  and  nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas 
and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  mur- 
der, did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law  which 
required  two  witnesses."  "  Even  Jezebel,"  said  an- 
other orator,  "  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's  vineyard 
from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two  men  of  Belial  to 
swear  falsely."  "If  the  testimony  of  one  grave  elder 
had  been  sufficient,"  it  was  asked,  "  what  would  have 
become  of  the  virtuous  Susannah  ?  "    This  last  allusion 
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called  forth  a  cry  of  "  Apocrypha,  Apocrypha,"  from  chap. 
the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  1696. 
have  imposed  on  those  who  condescended  to  use  them, 
Montague  obtained  a  complete  and  easy  victory.  "  An 
eternal  law  !  Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth?  Where  is  it  now,  except 
in  statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  very  small  class 
of  offences.  If  these  texts  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  Sanhedrim 
prove  any  thing,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and 
impiety.  One  witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  mur- 
derer, a  burglar,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a 
ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason  in 
which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One  witness  can 
send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are 
you,  then,  prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  law  of  evi- 
dence, according  to  which  men  have  during  ages  been 
tried  in  this  country  for  offences  against  life  and  pro- 
perty, is  vicious  and  ought  to  be  remodelled  ?  K  you 
shrink  from  saying  this,  you  must  admit  that  we  are 
now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  a  divine  ordinance 
of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  but  simply  with 
an  English  rule  of  procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more 
than  two  or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  derives  all  its  autho- 
rity from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  suspended  without 
offence  to  God  or  men." 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking 
down  the  partition  which  separates  the  functions  of 
the  legislator  from  those  of  the  judge.  "  This  man," 
it  was  said,  "  may  be  a  bad  Englishman ;  and  yet  his 

*  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  L'Hennitage. 
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CHAP,  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only 
last  year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure 

1696.  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We  passed 
that  Act  because  we  thought  that,  in  those  courts,  the 
life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was 
not  then  sufficiently  secured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  sub- 
ject obnoxious  to  the  government  was  then  far  more 
secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to 
be  the  supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient  na- 
tional mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and  true; 
and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  trial  in 
political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with  cause,  and 
a  considerable  number  without  cause.  The  twelve, 
from  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  with 
their  short  magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay 
it  down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any 
agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  corrupting  them. 
Every  one  of  them  must  hear  every  word  of  the  evi- 
dence and  every  argument  used  on  either  side.  The 
case  is  then  summed  up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that, 
if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In  the  trial 
of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  these 
securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen, 
every  one  of  whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up 
his  mind  before  the  case  was  opened,  performed  the 
functions  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  re- 
strained, as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility ;  for  who  was  to  punish  a  Parliament  ?  They  were 
not  selected,  as  a  jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which 
enables  the  culprit  to  exclude  his  personal  and  political 
enemies.  The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and  went  out 
as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here  and  there 
of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a  fragment  here  and 
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there  of  what  was  said  in  his  favour.  During  the  pro-  chap. 
gress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  to  every  species  of 
influence.  One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  1696. ; 
of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat  :  another 
might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from  Russell : 
the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the  caresses 
and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates  arts  were 
practised  and  passions  excited  which  are  unknown  to 
well  constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great 
popular  assembly  divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called  forth 
loud  cries  of  "  Hear  him."  Another  was  coughed  and 
scraped  down.  A  third  spoke  against  time  in  order 
that  his^^friends  who  were  supping  might  come  in  to 
divide.*  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could 
be  sported  with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous 
man  secure? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to 
say  that  there  could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to 
justify  an  Act  of  Attainder.  They  admitted  that  there 
might  be  cases  in  which  the  general  rule  must  bend 
to  an  overpowering  necessity.  But  was  this  such  a 
case  ?  Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  StraflFord  and  Monmouth  were  justly  at- 
tainted, was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great  minister 
who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  aU 
Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the  royal 
favour,  and  whose  capacity,  eloquence  and  resolution 
made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  in  his  fall?  Or  was 
Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pretender  to  the  Crown  and 
the  idol  of  the  common  people?  Were  all  the  finest 
youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under  his 
banners?  What  was  he  but  a  subordinate  plotter?  He 
had  indeed  once  had  good  employments  :  but  he  had 
long  lost  them.   He  had  once  had  a  good  estate :  but  he 

*  L'Hermitage  telk  us  that  such  things  took  place  in  these  debates. 
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CHAP,  had  wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of  cha- 
racter  he  had  never  had.    He  was,  no  doubt,  connected 

1696.  by  marriage  with  a  very  uoble  family :  but  that  family 
did  not  share  his  political  prejudices.  What  impor- 
tance, then,  had  he,  except  that  importance  which  his 
persecutors  were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking 
through  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  order  to  destroy  him?  Even  if  he  were 
set  at  liberty,  what  could  he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite 
coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges,  and  drink  the  health  of 
King  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales?  If,  however, 
the  government,  supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons, by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half 
million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did 
really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet, 
the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld 
from  him.  He  might  be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long 
as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy  so 
terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was 
in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found 
for  this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objectionable. 
But  it  was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history 
would  be  disposed  to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as 
warnings  than  as  examples.  It  had  many  times  hap- 
pened that  an  Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  ser- 
vility or  animosity,  had,  when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and  solenmly 
stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old  times,  the  Act 
which  was  passed  against  Roger  Mortimer,  in  the  pa- 
roxysm of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at 
a  calmer  moment,  rescinded  on  the  ground  that,  how- 
ever  guilty  he  might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair 
play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
isting generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford 
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had  been  annulled,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  chap. 
it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that,  whe- 
ther  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  1696. 
or  by  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God,  persons  who 
had  been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  had 
repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever 
made  a  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power 
for  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  than  Thomas  Crom- 
well; and  it  was  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legis- 
lative power  that  he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate  was  now 
trembling  in  the  balance  had  himself  formerly  borne  a 
part  in  a  proceeding  sunilar  to  that  which  was  now  in- 
stituted against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact  which  ought  to 
suggest  very  serious  reflections?  Those  who  tauntingly 
reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which 
attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  be  taunt- 
ingly reminded,  in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that 
they  had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fen- 
wick. "  Let  us  remember  what  vicissitudes  we  have 
seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  in- 
constancy of  fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity. 
How  little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man  a  fa- 
vourite courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded 
with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we  should  live  to 
Bee  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom 
from  our  lips !  And  how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we 
may  not  one  day,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly 
invoke  the  protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now 
treat  so  lightly !  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again 
be  subject  to  tyranny !  But  God  forbid,  above  all,  that 
our  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  justification 
of  the  worst  that  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents 
Aimished  by  ourselves ! " 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect 
on  many  moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to 
rally  his  followers.    We  still  possess  the  rude  outline 
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CHAP,    of  what  must  have  been  a  most  effective  peroration. 

"  Gentlemen  warn  us  " — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems 
i(^9(i.  to  have  been  what  he  said  —  "  not  to  Aimish  King  James 
with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever  he  should  be  restored, 
he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do  they  really  believe 
that,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come,  this  just  and 
necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate? 
No,  Sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but 
his  own ;  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a 
most  fair  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retribution  on  a 
single  guilty  head;  but  his  own  bill,  which,  without  a 
defence,  without  an  investigation,  without  an  accu- 
sation, doomed  near  three  thousand  people,  whose  only 
crimes  were  their  English  blood  and  their  Protestant 
faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows  and  the  women  to  the 
stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  foUow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  be 
able  to  foUow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous 
punishment  may  restrain  those  enemies  of  our  country 
who  wish  to  see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at 
Dublin,  I  give  my  vote  for  this  bill." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the 
ministry,  the  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as 
the  debates  proceeded.  The  question  that  leave  should 
be  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly 
three  to  one.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be 
committed,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  six, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight.  On  the  ques- 
tion that  the  biU  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  nine,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty  six. 
The  Bill  of     On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was  carried 

c1;Sup  *^  I^^^^s-  2^^^^^  arrived,  the  Lords  had 
to^the  made  preparations  to  receive  it.  Every  peer  who  was 
absent  from  town  had  been  summoned  up :  every  peer 
who  disobeyed  the  summons  and  was  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken 
into  custody  by  Black  Rod.    On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
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first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the  benches  was  unpre-  chap. 

XXII 

cedented.    The  whole  number  of  temporal  Lords,  ex-   ; 

elusive  of  minors,  Roman  Catholics  and  nonjurors,  was  ^^96. 
about  a  hundred  and  forty.  Of  these  a  hundred  and 
five  were  in  their  places.  Many  thought  that  the 
Bishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  not  required, 
to  withdraw:  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  mi- 
nistered at  the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  On  the 
trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treason,  the  prelates 
always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  con- 
demned by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that 
a  divine  should  doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a 
judge,  it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should 
doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case, 
as  in  the  former,  he  contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which 
the  Church  regards  with  horror;  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  there  are  some  grave  objections  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  life 
of  Strafibrd  was  under  consideration,  aU  the  spiritual 
peers  withdrew.  Now,  however,  the  example  of  Cran- 
mer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of  the  most  infamous  acts 
of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought  more  worthy 
of  imitation;  and  there  was  a  great  muster  of  lawn 
sleeves.  It  was  very  properly  resolved  that,  on  this 
occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be 
suspended,  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that 
every  member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should 
be  taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teem-  Artifices 
ing  Avith  strgnge  designs.    He  had  now  reached  a  time  mouth" 
of  life  at  which  youth  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  his  faults :  but  he  was  more  wayward 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  14.,  Nov.  30.,  Dec.  1.  iGoG, 
VOL.  IV.  3  C 
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CHAP,    and  eccentric  than  ever.    Both  in  his  intellectual  and 
in  his  moral  character  there  was  an  abundance  of  those 

1696.  fine  qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a  la- 
mentable deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities  which  are 
of  the  first  necessity.  He  had  brilliant  wit  and  ready 
invention  Avithout  common  sense,  and  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity and  delicacy  without  common  honesty.  He 
was  capable  of  rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince; 
and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller. 
His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most  disho- 
nourable actions :  yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  those  motives  to  which  most  of  the  dishonourable 
actions  of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued 
power  little  and  money  less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly 
insensible.  If  he  sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain,  — 
for  no  milder  word  will  come  up  to  the  truth,  —  it  was 
merely  to  amuse  himself  and  to  astonish  other  people. 
In  civil  as  in  military  afiairs,  he  loved  ambuscades, 
surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  imagined  that  he 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a  sensation,  of 
producing  a  great  commotion ;  and  the  temptation  was 
irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the 
stories  which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had 
agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  the  main,  true. 
Was  it  possible  to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross 
the  wise  policy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once 
'  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties,  to 
throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
municate directly.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
intervention  of  more  than  one  female  agent.  The 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's 
first  cousin.    Her  gallantries  were  notorious;  and  her 
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husband  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his  xxIl' 
brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  mar-  — — 
riage:  but  the  attempt  had  been  defeated,  in  conse- 
quence  partly  of  the  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  had 
fought  the  battle  of  his  kinswoman.  The  lady,  though 
separated  from  her  lord,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women  of  fashion, 
among  others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  with  a 
relation  of  Lady  Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Lawson.  By 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth  con- 
veyed to  the  prisoner  several  papers  containing  sugges- 
tions framed  vnth  much  art.  Let  Sir  John, — such 
was  the  substance  of  these  suggestions,  —  boldly  affirm 
that  his  confession  is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accu- 
sations, on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay, 
that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
he  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quarters ;  and  let  him 
point  out  a  mode  in  which  his  veracity  may  be  easily 
brought  to  the  test.  Let  him  pray  that  the  Earls  of 
Portland  and  Romney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy 
the  royal  confidence,  may  be  called  upon  to  declare 
whether  they  are  not  in  possession  of  information 
agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment the  evidence  which  caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of 
Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  letters  which  may  have 
been  intercepted  while  passing  between  Saint  Ger- 
mains  and  Lord  Godolphin.  "  Unless,"  said  Mon- 
mouth to  his  female  agents,  "  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate, 
unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer, 
with  his  usual  license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for 
what  was  in  truth  one  of  William's  best  titles  to  glory. 
"  He  is  the  worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He 
pretends  not  to  believe  these  charges  against  Shrews- 
bury, Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin.    And  yet  he 
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CHAP,  knows," — and  Monmouth  confirmed  the  assertion  by  a 
^696.    tremendous  oath, —  "  he  knows  that  every  word  of  the 
charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by 
Lady  Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advice  which  they 
contained  had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  adviser  would  have  been  at- 
tained. The  King  would  have  been  bitterly  mortified: 
there  would  have  been  a  general  panic  among  pubUc 
men  of  every  party :  even  Marlborough's  serene  forti- 
tude would  have  been  severely  tried;  and  Shrewsbury 
would  probably  have  shot  himself.  But  that  Fenwick 
would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  situation  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Such  was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that 
the  step  which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous. 
He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  that  step,  not  be- 
cause it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but  because  it  was 
certain  to  annoy  others;  and  he  was  resolved  not  to 
be  Monmouth's  tool. 
the^L^^s^  On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the 
on  the  Bill  earliest  stage  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  Con- 
or Attain-  fession,  which  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on 
the  table,  was  read;  and  then  Marlborough  stood  up. 

Nobody  can  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  a  man  whose 
head  is  in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  ac- 
cusing others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no 
intercourse  vnth  Sir  John  on  any  subject  whatever; 
and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour."*  Marl- 
borough's assertion  may  have  been  true:  but  it  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all  that  Fenwick 
had  said.  Godolphin  went  further.  "  I  certainly  did," 
he  said,  "  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King 
James  and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possi- 
Ue  that  they  and  those  who  are  about  them  may  iina- 

♦  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1. 1696 ;  L'Hermitage,  of  same  date. 
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gine  that  I  am  still  attached  to  their  interest.    That  I  chap. 

cannot  help.    But  it  is  utterly  false  that  I  have  had   1 

any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  1^96. 
as  are  described  in  the  paper  which  Your  Lordships 
have  heard  read."  * 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers 
interrogated  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth,  who 
could  not  believe  that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent 
to  Newgate  had  produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly 
and  encouraging  manner,  several  questions  intended 
to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  No  such 
answer  however  was  to  be  extracted  from  Fenwick. 
Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations  had 
failed.  Enraged  and  disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  became  more  zealous  for  the  bill  than  any 
other  peer  in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed  the  rapid 
change  in  his  temper  and  manner  :  but  that  change 
was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well  known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken 
into  consideration;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accom- 
panied by  his  counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before 
he  was  called  in,  a  previous  question  was  raised.  Se- 
veral distinguished  Tories,  particularly  Nottingham, 
Rochester,  Normanby  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  idle  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if 
guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
They  did  not  wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence. 
For,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidence  left 
no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they  should  still  think  it 
better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for 
punishing  him.    The  general  sense,  however,  was  de- 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Dec.       1696;  Wharton  to  Shrcwsbuiy,  Dec.  1. 
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CHAP,    cidedly  for  proceeding.*    The  prisoner  and  his  connsd 
were  allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves ;  and, 

1^96.    at  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle 
commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest,  the 
divisions  were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most 
numerously  signed  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Repeatedly  the 
benches  continued  to  be  filled  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  past  midnight.f  The  health  of  many  lords  suffered 
severely:  for  the  winter  was  bitterly  cold;  but  the  ma- 
jority was  not  disposed  to  be  indulgent.  One  evening 
Devonshire  was  unwell :  he  stole  away  and  went  to 
bed :  but  Black  Rod  was  soon  sent  to  bring  him  back. 
Leeds,  whose  constitution  was  extremely  infirm,  com- 
plained loudly.  "  It  is  very  well,"  he  said,  "  for  young 
gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  their  suppers  and  their  wine 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  some  of  us  old  men 
are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  here  as  they ;  and  we 
shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we  are  forced  to  keep 
such  hours  at  such  a  season.;^  So  strongly  was  party 
spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  ^YBS  disregarded,  and  the 
House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Rochester,  Not- 
tingham, Normanby  and  Leeds.  The  chief  orators  on 
the  other  side  were  Tankerville,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly  unfortunate  had 
left  on  his  public  and  private  character,  always  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  which^  riveted  the  attention  of  his 
hearers ;  Burnet,  who  made  a  great  display  of  histori- 
cal learning;  Wharton,  whose  lively  and  familiar  stylo 
of  speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some- 
times shocked  the  formality  of  the  Lords;  and  Mon- 
mouth, who  had  always  carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to 
the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and  who  now  never  opened 

•  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  8.  I696;       f  L'HermiUge,    Dec.  J^. 
L'Hermitage,  of  the  same  date.  I696. 
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his  lips  without  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  feelings  of  chap. 
some  adversary.  A  very  few  nobles  of  great  weight, 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  formed  a 
third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  purpose 
of  wringing  a  fiiU  confession  out  of  the  prisoner.  But 
they  were  determined  not  to  give  a  final  vote  for  send- 
ing him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  se- 
condary evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved 
should  be  admitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed 
the  debate  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none  of  the 
Tory  orators  could  undertake  to  answer  without  pre- 
meditation. A  hundred  and  twenty  six  lords  were 
present,  a  number  unprecedented  in  our  history.  There 
were  seventy  three  Contents,  and  fifty  three  Not  Con- 
tents. Thirty  six  of  the  minority  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  House.* 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  de- 
bate was  diversified  by  a  curious  episode.  Monmouth, 
in  a  vehement  declamation,  threw  some  severe  and 
well  merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffreys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ill  gotten  wealth 
of  Jeffreys  had  descended  to  his  son,  a  dissolute  lad, 
who  had  lately  come  of  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting 
in  the  House.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing  his 
&ther  reviled.  The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and 
to  make  both  the  disputants  promise  that  the  matter 
should  go  no  fiirther.  On  this  day  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  peers  were  present.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  seventy  three  to  fifty  five;  and  forty 
nine  of  the  fifty  five  protested. f 

♦  Lords'  JournalB,  Dec.  15. 1696;    I  have  followed  Vernon. 
L'Hennitage^  Dec.       ;  Vernon  to      t  Lords  Journals,  Dec.  18. 1696; 
Shrewsbury,  Dec  15.     About  the    Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  I9. ; 
numbers  there  is  a  slight  difference    L'Hermitage,  I  take  the 

between  Vernon  and  L'Hermitage.    numbers  from  Venion. 
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CHAP.  It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage 
would  give  way.    It  was  known  that  he  was  very  un« 

1696.  willing  to  die.  Hitherto  he  might  have  flattered  him- 
self with  hopes  that  the  biU  would  miscarry.  But  now 
that  it  had  passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to 
pass  the  other,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  save  him- 
self by  disclosing  aU  that  he  knew.  He  was  again  put 
to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  refused  to  answer, 
on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be  used  against 
him  by  the  Crown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  assured 
that  the  House  would  protect  him:  but  he  pretended 
that  this  assurance  was  not  sufficient :  the  House  was 
not  always  sitting :  he  might  be  brought  to  trial  during 
a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their  Lordships  met  again. 
The  royal  word  alone,  he  said,  would  be  a  complete 
guarantee.  The  Peers  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and 
immediately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  to  Ken- 
sington, and  should  entreat  His  Majesty  to  give  the 
pledge  which  the  prisoner  required.  Wharton  hastened 
to  Kensington,  and  hastened  back  with  a  gracious 
answer.  Fenwick  was  again  placed  at  the  bar.  The 
royal  word,  he  was  told,]  had  been  passed  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  there  should  be  used  against  him 
in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficulties.  He 
might  confess  aU  that  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told 
that  he  was  still  keeping  something  back.  In  short,  he 
would  say  nothing  till  he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then, 
for  the  last  time,  solemnly  cautioned  from  the  Woolsack. 
He  was  assured  that,  if  he  would  deal  ingenuously  with 
the  Lords,  they  would  be  intercessors  for  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their  intercession  would 
not  be  unsuccessful.  If  he  continued  obstinate,  they 
would  proceed  with  the  bill.  A  short  interval  was  al- 
lowed him  for  consideration ;  and  he  was  then  required 
to  give  his  final  answer.  "  I  have  given  it,"  he  said: 
"  I  have  no  security.  If  I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to 
satisfy  the  House."    He  was  then  carried  back  to  his 
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cell ;  and  the  Peers  separated,  having  sate  far  into  the  chap. 
night  ™ 
At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  i^9^- 
moved.  Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability 
than  was  expected  from  him,  and  Monmouth  with  as 
much  sharpness  as  in  the  previous  debates.  But  De- 
vonshire declared  that  he  could  go  no  further.  He 
had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce  Fenwick  to  make  a 
frank  confession:  that  hope  was  at  an  end:  the  ques- 
tion now  was  simply  whether  this  man  should  be  put 
to  death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  that  question 
Devonshire  said  that  he  must  answer,  "  Not  Content.'* 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can 
have  thought  himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do  what 
he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  doing.  He  was, 
however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke,  and 
two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his 
little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories, 
oficred  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though  weakened  by 
the  defection  of  some  considerable  men,  was  still  a 
majority,  and  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise. 
The  third  reading  was  carried  by  only  sixty  eight  votes 
to  sixty  one.  Fifty  three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent; 
and  forty  one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.f  The 

♦  Lords'  Jourr.ala,  Dec.  25.  I696;  of  the  7th  of  January  I697.  A 

L'HermiUge,  ]2!£i^-   in  the  Vernon  letter  of  June  14. 17OO  is  dated  and 

Correspondence^ihere   is   a   letter  Placed  as  a  letter  of  June  14.  1 698. 

from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  giving  ^he  Vernon  Correspondence  is  of 

an  account  of  the  transactions  of  ^^''\  ^^^^^ 

this  day  ;  but  it  is  erroneously  dated  f^^y  "^^^  7^^^^* 

Dec.  2.,  and  is  placed  according  to  in^ch  caution,  and  constant  reference 

that  date.    This  is  not  the  only  to  other  authorities 

Wunder  of  the  kind.    A  letter  from  t  Lords  Journals,  Dec.  23.  I696; 

Vernon   to   Shrewsbury,  evidently  V  ernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  24. ; 

written  on  the  7th  of  November  L'Hermitage,  -j^jjhr 
]  696,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a  letter 
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CHAP,  peers  whom  Fenwick  haxi  accused  took  different  sides. 

Marlborough  steadily  voted  with  the  majority,  and  in- 
i69<).  duced  Prince  George  to  do  the  same.  Godolphin  as 
steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with  characte^ 
istic  wariness,  abstained  from  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  votes.  No  part  of  his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing 
his  conduct  to  any  exalted  motive.  It  is  probable 
that,  having  been  driven  from  office  by  the  Whigs  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Tories,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  with  his  party.* 
Proceed-  As  soou  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the 
L^nst  attention  of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  their  order.  Lady 
Mary  Fenwick  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  moved  to 
the  highest  resentment  by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth. 
He  had,  after  professing  a  great  desire  to  save  her  hus- 
band, suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  the  most 
merciless  of  her  husband's  pei^cutors ;  and  all  this 
solely  because  the  unfortunate  prisoner  would  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  a  wild  scheme  of  mischief.  She  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  revenge  would  be  sweet.  In 
her  rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle the  papers  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Carlisle  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Lords.  The  papers  were  produced.  Lady 
Mary  declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  the 
Duchess.  The  Duchess  declared  that  she  had  received 
them  from  Monmouth.  Elizabeth  Lawson  confirmed 
the  evidence  of  her  two  friends.  All  the  bitter  things 
which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  William  were 
repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  broke 
forth  with  ungovernable  violence.  The  Whigs  were 
exasperated  by  discovering  that  Monmouth  had  been 
secretly  labouring  to  bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two 
eminent  men  with  whose  reputation  the  reputation 

*  Vernon  to  Slirewsbury,  Dec.  24.  l696« 
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of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up.  The  Tories  ac-  chap. 
cused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  the 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the  1697. 
Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his 
sneers  and  invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies, 
whom  fisar  of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto 
kept  in  awe.*  All  these  enemies  were  now  open- 
mouthed  against  him.  There  was  great  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  defence. 
His  eloquence,  the  correspondent  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others.  He  would  now 
want  it  all  to  protect  himself.f  That  eloquence  in- 
deed was  of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack 
than  to  defence.  Monmouth  spoke  near  three  hours 
in  a  confused  and  rambling  manner,  boasted  extra- 
vagantly of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  told  the  House 
that  he  had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution, 
that  he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the 
evil  times,  that  he  had  since  refused  great  places, 
that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in  contempt.  "  I,"  he 
said,  turning  significantly  to  Nottingham,  "have 
bought  no  great  estate :  I  have  built  no  palace :  I  am 
twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered 
public  life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to 
fell  about  my  ears.  Who  that  remembers  what  I  have 
done  and  suflTered  for  His  Majesty  will  believe  that  I 
would  speak  disrespectfully  of  him?"  He  solemnly 
declared,  —  and  this  was  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life, — that  be 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused 
so  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated  him : 
they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him:  his  ungrateful 
kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their  implement,  and 

♦  Dobna^  who  knew  Monmouth  II  ne  savoit  ce  que  c'etoit  que  do 

well,  describes  him  thus  :  "  II  avoit  menager  les  gens  ;  et  il  turlupinoit 

de  Tesprit  infiniment,  et  merae  du  a  Tou trance  ceux  qui  ne  lai  pUisoient 

plus  agr^aWe  ;  mais  il  y  avoit  un  peu  pas." 

trop  de  haut  et  de  baa  dans  son  fait.       f  L' Hermitage,  Jan.       1 697* 
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CHAP,  had  requited  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  had  made 
in  defence  of  her  honour  by  trying  to  blast  his. 

i6y7.  When  he  concluded  there  was  a  long  silence.  He 
asked  whether  their  Lordships  wished  him  to  withdraw. 
Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  professed  a  strong 
attachment,  but  whom  he  had  deserted  with  charac- 
teristic inconstancy  and  assailed  with  characteristic 
petulance,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself. 
"It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewd  old  statesman 
said,  "  that  the  noble  Earl  should  withdraw  at  present. 
The  question  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is  merely 
whether  these  papers  do  or  do  not  deserve  our  censure. 
Who  wrote  them  is  a  question  which  maybe  considered 
hereafter."  It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the 
author  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour. Monmouth  himself  was,  by  these  dexterous 
tactics,  forced  to  join  in  condemning  his  ovm  compo- 
sitions.* Then  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the 
charge  against  him.  The  character  of  his  cousin  the 
Duchess  did  not  stand  high;  but  her  testimony  was 
confirmed  both  by  direct  and  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleasantry,  that 
he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  deposed.  "  My 
Lord  Monmouth  thought  her  good  enough  to  be  wile 
to  me ;  and,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  me,  I 
am  sure  that  she  is  good  enough  to  be  a  witness  against 
him."  In  a  House  of  near  eighty  peers  only  eight  or 
ten  seemed  inclined  to  show  any  favour  to  Monmouth. 
He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  wliich  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protested  that  he  was  inno- 
cent :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower :  he  was  turned  out  of  all 
his  places ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.f    It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin 

♦  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  9.  169^  ;  f  Lords' Journals,  Jan.  15.  \69^; 
Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the  same  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  sarae  date; 
date;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  L'Henniiage,  of  the  same  date. 
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of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.    But  chap. 
there  was  about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  ^^^^ 
could  subdue.    In  his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  1697. 
as  a  fidcon  just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long 
detained,  have  died  of  mere  impatience.     His  only 
solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic  schemes  for 
extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties  and  avenging 
himself  on  his  enemies.    When  he  regained  his  liberty, 
he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  more 
hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories 
than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he 
talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living  like  a  farmer, 
and  putting  his  Countess  into  the  dairy  to  churn  and 
to  make  cheeses.   Yet  even  after  this  fall,  that  mount- 
ing spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever.  TMien 
he  next  appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited 
the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family :  he  had  ceased 
to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and 
he  soon  added  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborough. 
He  was  stUl  all  air  and  fire.    His  ready  wit  and  his 
dauntless  courage  made  him  formidable :  some  amiable 
qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  vices,  and 
some  great  exploits  of  which  the  effect  was  heightened 
by  the  careless  levity  with  which  they  were  performed, 
made  him  popular;  and  his  countrymen  were  willing 
to  forget  that  a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were 
proud,  and  who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  parts 
and  valour  than  by  courtesy  and  generosity,  had  stooped 
to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  Position 
of  Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  fngs  of 
honour  of  Shrewsbury  was  safe.    He  had  been  trium-  shrevrs- 

•  •         •  .  bury. 

phantly  acquitted  of  the  charges  contained  in  Fenwick's 
confession.  He  was  soon  afterwards  still  more  trium- 
phantly acquitted  of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A 
wretched  spy  named  ^Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  was  bent  on 


i,  affirmed  that  Shrewsbury  had  rec 
vdi^Y  mfonnatiun  of  the  Assassination  Plot^  but  had  sup- 
presml  thui  mtbrinotion,  smd  had  taki^n  no  measures 
to  prewsil  1]i0'€0M{»ifai0n  fimi>^neomplisfaiiig'  tixm 
design*  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no  person  who 
liaa  exionined  the  evidence  can  doubt.  The  King  de- 
clared that  he  could  himself  proye  his  mitiigter '3  itino* 

and  tlie  FMm^  ifor  esanimEi^  Smitfa^ 
ttonced  the  accusation  ui^foiinded*  Shrew^^bury  was 
nftatfed  m  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  oi  the  Crown  and 
dC  Ihe  Parliament  ta  ctear  Um^  He  hui  poww  and 
wmMk^  thB  inrotif  of  the  Emg  and  tiie  fimvtir  of  tiie 
people*  Xo  mnn  had  a  grtatcr  number  of  devottMl 
M^nd»*   Em  wm  ilm  idol  of  the  Whigs :  yet  he  was 

^fbsA  his  situation  was  (ine  which  Peterborough  angki^ 

woll  hnve  on  vied,  liut  happinesis  and  mist^ry  arc  from 
within.   Peterborough  had  one  of  thoso  mindfii  of  which 

liad  one  of  tlia^e  minds  in  which  the  sliGrhtest  scratch 
may  fester  to  the  death.  He  had  been  publicly  accused  of 
corresponding  with  Saint  Germains;  and,  though  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent,  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  was  guilty.  The  praises 
which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  deserved  sounded  to 
him  like  reproachfes.  He  never  regained  his  lost  peace 
of  mind.  He  left  office :  but  one  cruel  recollection  ac- 
companied him  into  retirement.  He  left  England :  but 
one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines.  On  a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big 
with  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  again,  after  many 
inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stood  forth  the  Shrews- 
bury of  1688.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  history  is  more 
melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam,  lighting 
up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splen^dly, 
and  which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled  and 
gloomy. 
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On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  ^^l' 

Attainder,  they  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays.   

The  fate  of  Fenwick  consequently  remained  during 

•  Tlic  Rill 

more  than  a  fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the  interval  of  Attaiu- 
plans  of  escape  were  formed ;  and  it  was  thought  ne-  ^^'^  passed, 
cessary  to  place  a  strong  military  guard  round  New- 
gate.* Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so  little  as  to 
send  him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that  he  should 
be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  the 
prisoner's  head.f  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of 
January  he  passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same  time 
passed  a  bill  which  authorised  the  government  to  de- 
tain Bemardi  and  some  other  conspirators  in  custody 
during  twelve  months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
a  deeply  mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  Lon- 
don. The  Countess  of  Aylesbury  had  watched  with 
intense  anxiety  the  proceedings  against  Sir  John.  Her 
lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  John  in  treason,  was, 
like  Sir  John,  in  confinement,  and  had,  like  Sir  John, 
been  a  party  to  Goodman's  flight.  She  had  learned 
with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  by  which  a  cri* 
minal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law 
might  be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  every 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her 
agitation  became  greater  than  her  frame  could  support. 
AVhen  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns  which  announced 
that  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell 
into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  J 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  Attempts 
efibrts  were  made  to  save  Fenwick.    His  wife  threw  Fc^ick. 
herself  at  William's  feet,  and  offered  him  a  petition. 
He  took  the  petition,  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it 
should  be  considered,  but  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
public  concern,  and  that  he  must  deliberate  with  his 

♦  Postman,  Dec.  29.  3 1.  1 696.  J  Van  Cleverskirke,  Jan.  ^.  1 697 ; 

•f  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ||.  1()97/     L* Hermitage,  Jao.  i|.  , 
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C|Mflfe  Aitiu^rs  b  forij  lie  decided-*  She  then  addfeased  Iier- 
self  to  the  Lord-^,    Shu  told  them  that  Imp  husl>a!Td 

iSltff.  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  Mmfloif  §a^^^teBA,  t&at  ha  •Iwd^Kiti'diiffai^ 
his  long  imprisoniaent,  so  ^ii  a  dlfUft^  Tliflf  were 
easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be  rm^bed  for 
a  week-  A  respite  was  granted :  but,  forty  eight  hoan 
beforo  ife  ex[nred.  Lady  Mary  ppeaanted  to  the  Lords 

Brpetitif>n,  iinplonng  them  to  intercede  with  th^ 
hat  her  husband's  pumshment  might  be  cont 
to  httmihmeiife.   The  Bmm       tuen  by  wase^ 
prise;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  Was  mth  difficulty 
carried  by  two  vates.f    On  the  morrow,  the  last 
of  Fmwkts  Me,  a  similar  petition  w^  presented 
liKf  €}iimiioiift.   Bttt      Wh%  kadm  iraw  on 
gQud:  the   utteiHliince  was  full;  and  n  motiofi  for 
readhig  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  two  t%j»  hundred  Md^^j^-I    In  truth, 
neither  branch  dlHitofegislat44HBHM|N^  con- 
demning itself,  request  William  to  spare  FenwicFs 
life.    Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pain- 
ful duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  per* 
feet  consistency,  recommend  him  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Crown.    But  the  Houses  ought 
not  to  have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they 
were  convinced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  com- 
mitted high  treason,  but  also  that  he  could  not,  with- 
out serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth,  be  suffered 
to  live.    He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper  object  of 
such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  roysd  mercy. 
Fenwick's      On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took 
place.   In  compliment  to  the  noble  families  with  which 

•  L'Hermiiage,  Jan.       I697/     1^9f-   The  entry  in^the  Jaurnals, 
t  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  22.  26.    "which  might  easily  escape  notice,  is 
1 69}  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Jan.    explained  by  a  letter  of  L'Hermitage, 

X  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  27. 
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Fenwick  was  connected,  orders  were  given  that  the 

ceremonial  should  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  

a  peer  of  the  realm  suflFers  death.  A  scaflfold  was  ^^^7. 
erected  on  Tower  Hill  and  hung  ynth  black.  The 
prisoner  was  brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of 
his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though  the  day  was 
cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense : 
but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  no  sign  that  •the 
multitude  sympathized  with  the  criminal.  He  be- 
haved with  a  firmness  which  had  not  been  expected 
from  him.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps, 
and  bowed  courteously  to  the  persons  who  were  assem- 
bled on  it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White  prayed  with 
him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer  the 
King  was  commended  to  the  Divine  protection ;  but  no 
name  which  could  give  offence  was  pronounced.  Fen- 
wick  then  delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs,  took 
leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block,  and  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  souL" 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow. 
His  remains  were  placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried 
that  night,  by  torchlight,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint 
Martin's  church.  No  person  has,  since  that  day,  suf- 
fered death  in  England  by  Act  of  Attainder.* 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  pub-  Bin  for  the 
lie  feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.  o/euc1*°*^ 
As  soon  as  the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Regulating 
Elections,  differing  little  in  substance  from  the  bill 
which  the  King  had  refused  to  pass  in  the  preceding 
session,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was 
pushed  through  every  stage.  On  the  report  it  was 
moved  that  five  thousand  poimds  in  personal  estate 

•  L'Hermitage,  1697;    Gazette;   Vernon  to  Shrewsbury, 

London   Gazette,  ¥eh.  U;   Paris    Jan.  28. ;  Burnet,  ii.  1 93. 
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CHAP,    should  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  representa- 
^^^^V    tive  of  a  city  or  borough.    But  this  amendment  wa& 
1697.    rejected.    On  the  third  reading  a  rider  was  added^ 
which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed  of  five  thousand 
poimds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  he  resided  i 
but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of 
Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.    The  fight  was  hard. 
Cowper  distinguished  himself  among  the  opponents 
of  the  bill.     His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting, 
hawking  boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands 
the  whole  business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some 
sharp  rustic  retorts.    A  plain  squire,  he  was  told,  was 
as  likely  to  serve  the  country  well  as  the  most  fluent 
gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that 
black  was  white.    On  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hundred,  the  Noes  a 
hundred  and  sixty.* 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed 
to  a  similnr  bill ;  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the 
subject  and  changed  their  opinion.  The  truth  is  that, 
if  a  law  requiring  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  possess  an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
a  year  in  land  could  have  been  strictly  enforced,  such 
a  law  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  country 
gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  but  would  have  been 
by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  grandees  of  the 
realm.  A  lord  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood 
for  the  to^^^l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  faiuilv 
had  resided  during  centuries,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion that  he  should  be  opposed  by  some  aldennan  of 
London,  whom  the  electtors  had  never  seen  before 
the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their 
favour  was  a  pocketbook  full  of  bank  notes.  But  a 
great  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

*  Commons'  Journals,  December  19.  I696';  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury, 
Nov.  '28.  1696, 
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thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  chap. 
three  boroughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  ^^^^ 
younger  son,  his  younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  1697. 
into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the 
peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
or  an  Attorney  General.  On  this  occasion  therefore  the 
interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and 
Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dor- 
set, coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the 
City  and  of  the  clever  yoimg  aspirants  of  the  Temple, 
and  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest  of  a  squire 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  lordU 
was  great.  Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies, 
which  thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were 
presented  and  read.  After  a  debate  of  some  hours  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  sixty  two  votes  to  thirty  seven.* 
Only  three  days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the 
bill  which  the  Peers  had  just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax 
Bill.  This  motion  would  probably  have  been  carried, 
had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
place,  and,  under  pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown 
that  such  a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  par- 
liamentary history.  \VTien  the  question  was  put,  the 
Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  believed  that 
they  were  the  majority :  but  on  a  division  they  proved 
to  be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  five.  The  Noes  were 
a  hundred  and  sixty  three.f 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  de-  Bui  for  the 
serve  mention.    While  the  Commons  were  busily  en-  S^'the*^*^^ 

•  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  23.  nerBl  of  the  same  date.  It  is  curious 

Vernon  to  Shrewsbury^  Jan.  23.  ;  that  the  King  and  the  Lords  should 

L'Hennitage^  ^^Hj^  have  made  so  strenuous  a  fight  against 

+  Commons' 'journals,  Jan.  26.         Commons  in  defence  of  one  of 

16P?;  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury  and  *f  P**"*"  P^'P^*" 

Van  Cleymkirke  to  the  States  Ge- 
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CHAP,  gaged  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  the  finances,  an 
xxiL  ij^cident  took  place  which  seemed,  during  a  short  time, 
1697.  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  infant  liberty  of  the  press,  but 
which  eventually  proved  the  means  of  confirming  that 
liberty.  Among  the  many  newspapers  which  had  been 
estabUshed  since  the  expiration  of  the  censorship,  was 
one  called  the  Flying  Post.  The  editor,  John  Salis- 
bury, was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  stoc^obbers  in  the 
City,  whose  interest  it  happened  to  be  to  cry  down  the 
public  securities.  He  one  day  published  a  false  and 
malicious  paragraph,  evidently  intended  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political 
greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  realm. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame.  The  Speaker 
issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was  resolved 
without  a  division  that  a  biU  should  be  brought  in  to 
prohibit  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license.  Forty 
eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read.  But 
the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool.  There  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  whose  residence  in  the  coimtry 
had  not,  during  the  preceding  summer,  been  made  more 
agreeable  by  the  London  journals.  Meagre  as  those 
journals  may  seem  to  a  person  who  has  the  Times  daily 
on  his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that  generation  a 
new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire 
or  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Whig  or  Tory,  could  bear  the 
thought  of  being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months 
of  every  year,  for  all  information  about  what  was  doing 
in  the  world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the 
sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice  a 
week  at  every  country  seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  public :  they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London 
Gazettes ;  and  the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  London 
Gazette  might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  his  time.    A  few  voices,  however. 
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were  raised  in  favour  of  a  censorship.  "These  papers,"  chap. 
it  was  said,  "frequently  contain  mischievous  matter." 
"Then  why  are  they  not  prosecuted?"  was  the  an-  i697. 
swer.  "Has  the  Attorney-General  filed  an  informa- 
tion against  any  one  of  them  ?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to 
ask  us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute,  when  the  old 
remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has  never  been 
tried  ?"  On  the  question  whether  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes 
two  hundred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  no-  Biiubo- 
ticed  as  an  instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady  progress  of  privileged 
civilisation.    The  ancient  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  ^^-^^^^^^ 
districts  of  the  capital,  of  which  the  largest  and  the  the  Savoy. 
most  infamous  was  Whitefriars,  had  produced  abuses 
which  could  no  longer  be  endured.    The  Templars  on 
one  side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the  other,  had 
long  been  calling  on  the  government  and  the  legislature 
to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.    Yet  still, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  ju- 
risprudence, and  on  the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  En- 
glish trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering 
houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft, 
with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society. 
The  best  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors 
who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs.    The  rest  were  attorneys 
struck  off  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their 
shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false  oath 
might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank  notes, 

*  Commons*  Journals,  April  1 .  ta'ires  d'Etat,  ne  contiendroit  pas  au- 

3.1697;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  tant  de  choses  que  fait  celle-cy,  ne 

L'Hermitage,  April  T^y.        L'ller-  sontpas  fachezqued'autresles  instru* 

mltage  says,  *'  La  plupart  des  mem-  isent."  The  numbers  on  the  division 

bres,  lorsqu'ils  sont  k  la  campagne,  I  take  from  L'Hermitage.  They  are 

estant  bien  aises  d'estre  informez  par  not  to  be  found  in  the  Journals.  But 

plus  d*un  endroit  de  ce  qui  se  passe,  the  Journals  were  not  then  so  ac-* 

et  s'imaginant  que  la  Gazette  qui  se  curately  kept  as  at  present, 
fait  sous  la  direction  d'uu  des  S^cr«5- 
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CHAP  and  tawdiy  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy, 
^^^^  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and 
1697.  their  scissors,  yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow 
alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice, 
the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise 
of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song  never  ceased  during  the 
whole  night.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple 
could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer. 
They  ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be 
bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force, 
attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  pulled  down 
the  wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff  who  came  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  carried  off  his  gold  chain,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting  pot.  The  riot  was  not 
suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived. 
This  outrage  excited  general  indignation.  The  City, 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Sheriff,  cried 
loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute 
any  process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two 
years  elapsed  before  a  single  ringleader  was  appre- 
hended.'^ 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind, 
smaller  indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by 
a  not  less  lawless  population.  An  unfortunate  tailor, 
who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding payment  of  a  debt,  was  set  upon  by  the  whole 
mob  of  cheats,  ruffians  and  courtesans.  He  offered 
to  give  a  full  discharge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to 
the  rabble,  but  in  vain.  He  had  violated  their  fran- 
chises; and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was 
knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feathered.  A  rope  was 
tied  round  his  waist.  He  was  dragged  naked  up  and 
down  the  streets  amidst  yeUs  of  "  A  bailiff!  A  bailiff 
Finally  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  to  curse 
his  father  and  mother.    Having  performed  this  cere- 

*  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  June  I69I,  May  1693. 
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inony  he  was  permitted,  —  and  the  pennission  was  ^^^J*- 

blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards,  —  to  limp  home   1 

without  a  rag  upon  him.*    The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  ^^S*^- 
passes  of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than 
this  small  knot  of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions 
of  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing  and  enlightened 
kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  fran- 
chises of  these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were 
furious.  Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of 
assassination,  were  received  by  members  of  Parliament 
who  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  supported  the  bill :  but  such  threats 
only  strengthened  the  general  conviction  that  it  was 
high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves  and  ruffians. 
A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed  ;  and  it  was  made 
known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin 
who  had  been  the  curse  of  London  would  be  unearthed 
and  hunted  without  mercy.  There  was  a  tumultuous 
flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  to  vaults 
and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the  capital ;  and 
when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  the  Sheriffs  officers  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found  those  streets 
where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "A  writ ! "  would 
have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral.f 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  session  JjJ^^^^^^^^ 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well  me-  promotions 
rited  thanks  to  the  Houses  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  l^fj^' 
which  had  rescued  the  nation  from  commercial  and  ments. 
financial  difficulties  unprecedented  in  our  history.  Be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new 
honours,  and  made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements. 
Every  member  of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguished  by 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  30.       f  Postman,  April  22. 1696 ;  Nar- 
1696 ;  Postman,  July  4.  16*96.  cissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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some  o(»uspicaous  maA  i  ^yal  favour.  Sooiars 
livered  up  the  seal,  of  whioli  be  was  Keeper ;  he  receiwi' 
it  back  a^uh  with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  wtm 
immediiately  commaaded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  hy  which 
he  was  created  Baron  &mers  c^f  Evesham.*  Russell 
became  Earl  of  Orford  aiul  .Vis(H>uat£ai^eiajrr  Jio^iE^ 
lish  title  had  ever  before  been  taken  from  a  plaipe  oiiml^ 
lying  within  a  foreign  territory.  .  But  *the^ 
^ea  aet  has  beaot  repeatedly  fdJowed;  and  -itibe 
of  Saint  Yincent,  Trafieilgar^  Campercbw%  «ml  Bmm 
are  now  borne  by  the  suceeaaors  of  great  ctmmmdm^ 
Russell  scans  to  have  ameptod  his  t^arMom^  jafitair^i^ 
&8hion,  not  only  without  gratitode^  Imt  gruniUng^ 
and  as  if  some  great  wlxing  had  been  doM  hw^i  Phat 
was  a  coronet  to  him  ?  Be  had  no  ta  lidieinb 
itt.  The  only  distinci&»i  which  be  Im^n 
was  the  gartor;  and.die  garter  had  been  giyen  tg  JB^r^ 
land.  0£  ^oursdy  sqch  thiiiga  w^  £3r  1^  PwtA^mA 
it  wiu»  strange  pr^umprtioti  :  ill  an  Englislwan^  thm^ 
he  might  have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State, 
to  expect  that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till 
all  the  Mynheers  about  the  palace  had  been  served.f 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent;  and  his  brother,  God- 
win Wharton,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  J 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been 
accepted  in  October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury 
was  issued  till  after  the  prorogation.  Who  should 
be  First  Conmiissioner  was  a  question  long  and  fiercely 
disputed.  For  Montague's  faults  had  made  him  many 
enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more.  Dull  formalists 
sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed 
quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been  raised 

•  London  Gazette,  April  26.  29.    L'Hermitase,  ^p^""- 

16Q7  May  3. 

.  -     ,    ^  .  ^  J  London  Gazette,  April  26. 29. 

•^ndonGazette.  Apnl29. 1697;  . 
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far  higher  than  his  services  merited  or  than  his  brain  chap. 
would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place  such  a  young 
coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could  talk  fluently  and  1^97. 
cleverly,  in  an  office  on  which  the  well  being  of  the 
kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was,  of 
all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Board,  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave, 
experienced,  exact,  laborious  ;  and  he  had  never  made 
a  verse  in  his  life.  The  King  hesitated  during  a  con- 
siderable time  between  the  two  candidates:  but  time 
was  all  in  Montague's  favour ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constantly  rising. 
The  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City 
loudly  designated  him  as  preeminently  qualified  to  be 
the  chief  minister  of  finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  withdrew  from  the  competition,  though  not  with 
a  very  good  grace.  He  wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the 
London  Gazette  that  the  place  of  First  Lord  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.  Such  a  notifica- 
tion would  have  been  an  affront  to  Montague;  and 
Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  put  up  with  affronts.  The  dispute  was 
compromised.  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled 
by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from 
tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  announced 
in  the  Gazette.* 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not 
in  ill  humour,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal 
favour.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  not  without 

♦  What  the  opinion  of  the  public  de  la  Tresorerie  que  sur  aucun  autre.'* 

was  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  The  strange  silence  of  the  London 

L' Hermitage  immediately  after  Go.  Gazette  is  explained  by  a  letter  of 

dolphin's  resignation,  Nov.      1 696,  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  dated  May  1 . 

Le  public  toume  plus  la  veue  sur  le  1697. 
SieurMontegu^quia  la  seconde  charge 
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CHAP,  much  murmuring  from  various  quarters.*  To  the 
Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  unmixed  detesta- 
1697.  tion.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address;  and  others  were  grate- 
ful  for  the  services  which  he  had  lately  rendered  to  the 
party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their  fol- 
lowers. Plain  men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty 
and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who  were  beyond  the 
range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  fascination,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  con- 
curred in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  wit- 
ness against  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  received  the  host 
from  a  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  indignation 
and  shame,  see  him  standing,  with  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  close  to  the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was 
it  that  such  a  man  should  be  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  during  the  absence  of 
the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  understand  these  feel- 
ings. Sunderland  was  able :  he  was  usefiil :  he  was 
unprincipled  indeed :  but  so  were  all  the  English  poli- 
ticians of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the 
sullen  t3rranny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue, 
and  which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Restora- 
tion, been  utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  perhaps,  than 
Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Russell  or 
Marlborough.  Why  he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the 
herd  the  King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by 
Sunderland's  elevation,  England  was,  during  this  sum- 
mer, perfectly  quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but 
the  fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival 
of  trade  and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were 
Ireland  and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 
State  of  In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related 
Ireland,     j^^^j  taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  Lord 

*  London  Gazette,  April  22.  26.  iGgj. 
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Lieutenant.  The  government  had  suffered  the  colonists  chap. 
to  domineer  unchecked  over  the  native  population ;  and 
the  colonists  had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  ^  697. 
the  government.  The  proceedings  of  the  local  legisla- 
ture which  sate  at  Dublin  had  been  in  no  respect  more 
important  or  more  interesting  than  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes.  Perhaps  the  most  momen- 
tous event  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  at 
this  time  was  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which 
was  caused  by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor.  There  were, 
indeed,  factions,  but  factions  which  sprang  merely  from 
personal  pretensions  and  animosities.  The  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried  across  Saint  George's 
Channel,'  but  had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning. 
A  man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have 
passed  at  Westminster  for  as  stanch  a  Whig  as  Whar- 
ton. The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred  and 
dreaded  Popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to 
consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remem- 
bered the  tyranny  of  James,  the  robberies,  the  burn- 
ings, the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honoured 
William  as  their  deliverer  and  preserver.  Nay,  they 
could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  respect  even  for  the 
memory  of  Cromwell:  for,  whatever  else  he  might 
have  been,  he  had  been  the  champion  and  the  avenger 
of  their  race.  Between  the  divisions  of  England,  there- 
fore, and  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common.  In  England  there  were  two 
parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  contending  with 
each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were  two  castes,  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on  the  other. 

Scotland  too  was  quiet.    The  harvest  of  the  last  state  of 
year  had  indeed  been  scanty;  and  there  was  conse-  ^t^*"^- 
quently  much  suffering.    But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  . 
was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes,  destined  to  end  in  cruel 


CTiy.  di^apfKitirtmeiitp  A  magniiieeBt  dtjiiKdin  of  wediii 
and  empire  ^^o  rntiipletely  occupierl  the  minds  of  men 
that  they  hardly  leit  the  present  distreiss*    How  tbt 

was  brokmi  will  be  related  hereafter. 

In  the  antonm  of  1606  tbe  Estates  of  Sc 
at  Edmbnifk  The  aftaidimsa  mm  tMit; 
i^snnf^  ieamm  Iwted  only  fi\-e  weeks,  A  ^xspffy  amoimting 
to  little  more  than  a  hundred  tboniand  potmds  sterling 
was  voted<  Two  Acta  for  the  se^soiing  «rf  the  gov^ 
mmt  passed.  0^  of  thoie  nquii  ~^ 
persons  in  public  trast  la  «g&  an  Association 
to  the  Association  which  had  been  so  generally  ml 
scribed  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  other  Ac 
provided  that  the  Parliament  of  ScoliaatA 
be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  King. 
Ibrihe  But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short 
£^  sesiioii  -WBB  the  paasiiig  of  the  Ant  for  tha^seitling  ol 
Schools.  By  this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Sootcl||[ 
phrase,  statuted  and  ordained  that  every  parish  in  the 
realm  should  provide  a  commodious  schoolhouse  and 
should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  The 
effect  could  not  be  immediately  felt.  But,  before  one 
generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evident 
that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other  conn- 
try  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman 
might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he  might  betake 
himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade  or  in  war, 
the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early  train- 
ing  raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman. 
If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  seijeant. 
Scotland,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her 
soil  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in 
letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisation,  as 
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the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  chap. 
New  World  has  scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed  1697. 
solely,  but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  to  the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  esta- 
blished posterity  owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  in* 
struments  of  enlightening  the  imderstandings  and  hu- 
manising the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their  own  under- 
standings were  as  dark  and  their  own  hearts  as  obdurate 
as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon. 
In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of 
Schools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  cany  on  with 
vigour  two  persecutions  worthy  of  the  tenth  century, 
a  persecution  of  witches  and  a  persecution  of  infidels. 
A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of  being  old  and 
miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking  with  the  devil. 
The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  trial  of  twenty  two  of  these  poor  creatures.* 
The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  were  strictly 
searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious  books,  among 
which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas 
Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  strictly 
suppressed-!  But  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  and 
sheepskin  would  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred 
required  victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased 
till  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has  never 
since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  Case  of 
whose  habits  were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  Xi'kcu'^^ 
irreproachable,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  head, 
with  some  of  the  ordinary  arguments  against  the 
Bible.    He  fancied  that  he  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of 
wisdom  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  rest  of  man- 

•  Postman,  Jan.  26.,  Mar.  7-  11.       t  Postman,  Oct.  29.  169^. 
l69f.,  AprU  8.  l697. 
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CHAP,    kind,  and,  mth  the  conceit  from  which  half  educated 
lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed  his 

1697.  discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions.  Trinity 
in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  contradiction  as  a 
square  circle.  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical  book  about  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic  in 
Egypt.  Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed 
long  before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  that 
James  Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so 
often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account 
of  his  apostasies.  He  was  now  a  Whig  for  the  third 
if  not  for  the  fourth  time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  punished  with 
imprisonment  till  he  should  retract  his  errors  and  do 
penance  before  the  congregation  of  his  parish;  and 
every  man  of  sense  and  humanity  would  have  thought 
this  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  forward 
boy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was  base,  called  for 
blood.  There  was  among  the  Scottish  statutes  one 
which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revile  or  curse  the 
Supreme  Being  or  any  person  of  the  Trinity.  Nothing 
that  Aikenhead  had  said  could,  Avithout  the  most  violent 
straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  statute. 
But  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his  subtlety.  The 
poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no  counsel.  He  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  with 
tears  abjured  his  errors  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy. 
Some  of  those  who  saw  him  in  his  dungeon  believed 
that  his  recantation  was  sincere;  and  indeed  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  in  him,  as  in  many  other 
pretenders  to  philosophy  who  imagine  that  they  have 
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completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the  religion  ^^jj"- 

of  their  childhood,  the  near  prospect  of  death  may   1 

have  produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment.  He  1^97- 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life  could  not 
be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a  short  respite  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  God  whom  he  had  offended.  Some 
of  the  Councillors  were  for  granting  this  small  indul- 
gence. Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted 
unless  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  intercede. 
The  two  parties  were  evenly  balanced;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  was  a  man 
who  has  been  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  and  never  mentioned  with  honour.  He  was 
that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  whose  disputatious  and  factious 
temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of  Argyle, 
and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William.  In  the  Club  which  had  braved  the 
King  and  domineered  over  the  Parliament  there  had 
been  no  more  noisy  republican.  But  a  title  and  a 
place  had  produced  a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Pa- 
trick was  now  Lord  Polwarth :  he  had  the  custody  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland :  he  presided  in  the  Privy 
Council;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh 
would  act.  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  a  penitent  who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but 
for  a  little  more  time  to  receive  their  instructions  and 
to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  him  on  earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Yet 
so  it  was.  The  ministers  demanded,  not  only  the  poor 
boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death^  though  it  should  be 
his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits  they  cried 
out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real 
reason  for  refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was 
their  apprehension  that  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
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CHAP,  might  be  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King, 
who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared 
1697.  from  the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor, 
might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the  sentence 
should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was  hanged  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  re- 
pentance, and  suffered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The 
people  of  Edinburgh,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to 
think  lightly  of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion 
by  his  youth,  by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste 
with  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems 
that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  rescue:  for  a 
strong  body  of  fusileers  was  \mder  arms  to  support 
the  civil  power.  The  preachers  who  were  the  boy's 
murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows,  and, 
while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted 
Heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  any- 
thing that  he  had  ever  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  no 
blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 
Militarj  On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during 
i^n  ti^e  Ne-  ycars,  been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when 
theriands.  WilUam,  at  the  close  of  April  1697,  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  less  languid  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  French  generals  opened  the  campaign  by 
taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth,  They  then  meditated 
a  far  more  important  conquest.  They  made  a  sudden 
push  for  Brussels,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  their  design  but  for  the  activity  of  AVilliam.  He 
was  encamped  on  ground  which  lies  within  sight  of 
the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he  received,  late  in  the 
evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in 
motion,  marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed  the 
field  destined  to  acquire,  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  later,  a  terrible  renown,  and  threaded  the  long 

*  Howell's  State  Trials ;  Postman,  Jan  l69f. 
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defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  chap. 
morning  on  the  spot  from  which  Brussels  had  been 
bombarded  two  years  before,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  ^^97- 
only  three  hours  later,  have  been  bombarded  again. 
Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  entrenchments  which 
the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This  was  the 
most  important  military  event  which,  during  that 
summer,  took  place  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  both 
camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run  any  great  risk 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification. 

Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time  du-  Terms  of 
ring  his  long  reign,  spontaneously  oflfered  equitable  and  fe^bV 
honourable  conditions  to  his  foes.  He  had  declared  F'^^c*- 
himself  willing  to  relinquish  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its 
own  Duke,  to  give  back  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  to  give 
back  Strasburg  to  the  Empire  and  to  acknowledge  the 
existing  government  of  England.*  Those  who  remem- 
bered the  great  woes  which  his  faithless  and  merciless 
ambition  had  brought  on  Europe  might  well  suspect 
that  this  unwonted  moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  sentiments  of  justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever 
might  be  his  motive  for  proposing  such  terms,  it  was 
plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Confederacy 
to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope  indeed  of 
wringing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than  those 
which  he  now  tendered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The 
most  sanguine  of  his  enemies  could  hardly  expect  a 
long  series  of  campaigns  as  successful  as  the  cam- 
paign of  1695.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as 
successful  as  that  of  1695,  the  allies  would  hardly  be 
ableto  retake  all  that  he  now  professed  himself  ready 
to  restore.  William,  who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his 
voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in 

*  See  the  Protocol  of  February    des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  Rys- 
10.  1697  in  the  Acten  et  Me'moires    wick^  1707* 
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former  years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
war;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  public  opinion  both  of 
England  and  of  Holland.  But,  unhappily,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  two  powers  which  alone,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  m 
the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near 
prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  governments  which 
had  never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had 
never  been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly 
sending  excuses  in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise 
difficulties  such  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries 
of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common 
cause  but  rodomontades.  She  had  made  no  vigorous 
eflFort  even  to  defend  her  own  territories  against  in- 
vasion. She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant 
but  for  the  English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would 
have  lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments,  an  ignominious 
treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship  of  war  able 
to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  regiment  that  was 
not  ill  paid  and  ill  disciplined,  ragged  and  famished. 
Yet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two  years,  she  had 
treated  both  William  and  the  States  General  with  an 
impertinence  which  showed  that  she  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  She  now  became 
punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis  concessions  which 
the  events  of  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was 
constantly  treating  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to 
lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  for  her  during  eight 
years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to 
arrogance  and  folly.    But  the  unwillingness  of  the 
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Emperor  to  consent  even  to  the  fairest  terms  of  ac-  chap. 

•  •  •  X.XIf 

commodation  was  the  eflfect  of  selfish  ambition.    The   1 

Catholic  King  was  childless :  he  was  sickly :  his  life  was  1^7. 
not  worth  three  years'  purchase;  and  when  he  died, 
his  dominions  would  be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a 
crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims  to  that  immense 
heritage.  It  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the  House 
of  Austria  that  the  important  day,  come  when  it  might, 
should  find  a  great  European  coalition  in  arms  against 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor 
therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue  to  be 
carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a 
light  charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England 
and  Holland,  not  till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be 
obtained,  but  simply  till  the  King  of  Spain  should  die. 
"  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to 
Heinsius,  "  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It 
is  intolerable  that  a  government  which  is  doing  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  make  the  negotiations  fail,  should 
contribute  nothing  to  the  common  defence."  * 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
work  of  pacification  should  have  made  little  progress. 
International  law,  like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its 
subtle  pleadings,  its  technical  forms,  which  may  too 
easily  be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  in- 
efficient. Those  litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish 
the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
pute about  the  place  where  the  conferences  should 
be  held.  The  Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
The  French  objected,  and  proposed  the  Hague.  Then 
the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At  last  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  should 

*  William  to  Heinsius,  Dec.         sions  in  other  letters  written  by  the 
169&    There  are  similar  expres-    King  about  the  same  time. 
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CHAP,  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries  should  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  oflF  at 
1^97.  Delft.*  To  Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man 
of  distinguished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung  firom 
one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe;  Crecy,  a  shrewd, 
patient  and  laborious  diplomatist;  and  Cailleres,  who, 
though  he  was  named  only  third  in  the  credentials, 
was  much  better  informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues 
touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be  de- 
bated.f  At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  represented  Eng- 
land. Prior  accompanied  them  with  the  rank  of  Se- 
cretary. At  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Legation  was 
Count  Eaunitz:  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Legation 
was  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quiros :  the  ministers 
of  inferior  rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  J 
Congress  of  Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village 
Byswick.  jj^jjjg^  Ryswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular 
garden,  which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and 
divided  into  formal  woods,  flower  beds  and  melon  beds, 
a  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed 
to  have  been  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were  to  meet  there.  In 
the  centre  was  a  large  hall  painted  by  Honthorst.  On 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  wings  exactly 
corresponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was  accessible 
by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate  and  its  own  avenue. 
One  wing  was  assigned  to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the 
French,  the  hall  in  the  centre  to  the  mediator. §  Some 
preliminary  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without 

*  See  the  papers  drawn  up  at  t  Characters  of  all   the  three 

Vienna,  and  dated  Sept,  l6.  IGqG,  French  ministers  are  given  by  Saint 

and  March  14.  1697.    See  also  the  Simon. 

protocol  drawn  up  at  the  Hague,  j:  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^o- 

March       I697.  These  documents  ciations  dela  Paix  de  Ryswick. 

will  be  found  in  the  Actes  et  Md-  §  An  engraving  and  ground  plan 

moires  des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  of  the  mansion  will  be  found  in  the 

de  Ryswick,  I707.  Actes  et  M^moires. 
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difficulty,  adjusted;  and  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of  chap. 
May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by  harbingers, 
footmen  and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by  different  ^^97. 
roads.  The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the  grand 
entrance.  The  procession  from  the  Hague  came  up 
the  side  alley  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  full  powers  of  the  representatives  of  the  bel- 
ligerent governments  were  delivered  to  the  mediator. 
At  the  second  meeting,  forty  eight  hours  later,  the 
mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  these 
full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in 
settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how 
many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister  should 
be  entitled  to  briug  to  Ryswick ;  whether  the  serving 
men  should  carry  canes ;  whether  they  should  wear 
swords  ;  whether  they  should  have  pistols  in  their 
holsters;  who  should  take  the  upper  hand  in  the  public 
walks,  and  whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in 
the  streets.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would 
have  to  mediate,  not  only  between  the  coalition  and  the 
French,  but  also  between  the  different  members  of  the 
coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassadors  claimed  a  right 
to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  Am- 
bassador would  not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to 
thrust  himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Imperial 
Ambassadors  refused  to  call  the  Ambassadors  of  Elec- 
tors and  Commonwealths  by  the  title  of  Excellency. 
"  If  I  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said  the  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Ambassadors 
insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in  the  building, 
and  on  having  a  special  place  assigned  to  their  carriages 
in  the  court.  All  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Confede- 
racy pronounced  this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and 
a  whole  sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  allies  who  were  so  punc- 
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CHAP,  tilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  were  not  likely 
^^^^  to  be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with  the  common 
1^97-  enemy.  The  chief  business  of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz 
was  to  watch  each  other's  legs.  Neither  of  them 
thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
which  he  served  to  advance  towards  the 'other  faster 
than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  K  therefore  one 
of  them  perceived  that  he  had  inadvertently  stepped 
forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door,  and  the 
stately  minuet  began  again.  The  ministers  of  Lewis 
drew  up  a  paper  in  their  own  language.  The  Grerman 
statesmen  protested  against  this  innovation,  this  in- 
sult to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  this 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  independent  nations, 
and  would  not  know  any  thing  about  the  paper  till  it 
had  been  translated  firom  good  French  into  bad  Latin. 
In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every  body  at 
the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of  Sweden, 
was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son :  but  it 
was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled 
envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact 
till  Lilienroth  had  made  a  formal  announcement:  it 
was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his 
household  had  been  put  into  mouming ;  and  some  weeks 
elapsed  before  his  coachmakcrs  and  tailors  had  com- 
pleted their  task.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June, 
he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black  and 
attended  by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there,  in 
full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had  pleased  God  to 
take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King  Charles  the 
Eleventh.  All  the  Ambassadors  then  condoled  with 
him  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and  went  home 
to  put  oflF  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week 
after  week  passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  made. 
Lilienroth  had  no  wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While 
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the  congress  lasted,  his  position  was  one  of  great  chap. 
dignity.  He  would  wilUngly  have  gone  on  mediating  ^ 
for  ever;  and  he  could  not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  i^>97. 
parties  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  went  on  wrangling.* 

In  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint. 
Men  remembered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to 
rage,  year  after  year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at 
Nimeguen.  The  mediators  had  made  their  entrance 
into  that  town  in  February  1676.  The  treaty  had 
not  been  signed  till  February  1679.  Yet  the  nego- 
tiation of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly 
than  the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  find  great 
armies  still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  industrious  populations  still  ground  down 
by  taxation,  fertile  provinces  still  lying  waste,  the 
ocean  still  made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  the  pleni- 
potentiaries still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  pro- 
tocols, and  wrangling  about  the  place  where  this 
minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which  that  minister 
should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  WiiUam 
mummery  to  a  speedy  close.    He  would  have  either  dwUna 
peace  or  war.    Either  was,  in  his  view,  better  than  negotia- 
this  intermediate  state  which  united  the  disadvantages 
of  both.     While  the  negotiation  was  pending  there 
could  be  no  diminution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed 
on  his  people;  and  yet  he  could  expect  no  energetic 
action  from  his  allies.    If  France  was  really  disposed 
to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms,  that  treaty  should 
be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  Catholic 
King  and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Em- 
peror.   If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  the  truth 
was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting  at 

♦  Whoever  wishes  to  be  fully  in-    gress  wasted  its  time,  may  consult 
formed  as  to  the  idle  controversies    the  Actes  et  M ^moires, 
and  mummeries  in  which  the  Con- 
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CHAP.    Ryswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland,  —  for  on  them  every  thing  depended,  — 

1697.    were  told  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  great 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  they  had  now  the 
help  of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
could  do  little  or  nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  For,  though  France  had  promised 
that,  whenever  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recog- 
nise the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised  him.  His 
ministers  had  therefore  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
Harlay,  Crecy  and  Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judg- 
ment and  decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to 
open  a  communication  with  Lewis  through  one  of 
the  French  Marshals  who  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Of  those  Marshals  Villeroy  was  the  highest  in 
rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable. 
Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil 
matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper;  and  for- 
tunately he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had 
passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the 
care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated  vdth 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  A  friendship  had 
sprung  up  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They 
were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentlemen,  trusty 
servants.  William  justly  thought  that  they  were  far 
more  likely  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  Harlay 
and  Kaunitz  even  with  the  aid  of  Lilienroth.  Portland 
indeed  had  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  excellent 
diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  foreigner :  his  earldom,  his  garter,  his 
lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excited 
envy:  his  dialect  was  not  understood:  his  manners 
were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were  therefore  greatly 
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underrated  ;  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him  a  chap. 
blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry  messages.  But,  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  1697. 
made  a  very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  man,  who  in  the  drawingrooms  and  coffee- 
houses of  London  was  described  as  an  awkward,  stupid, 
Hogan  Mogan,  —  such  was  the  phrase  of  that  time,  — 
was  considered  at  Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished 
courtier  and  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.*  His 
chief  recommendation  however  was  his  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity. It  was  certain  that  the  interests  which  were 
committed  to  his  care  would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  life,  and  that  every  report  which  he  made  to  his 
master  would  be  literally  exact. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers  Meetings 
a  friendly  message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  ^nd^^d 
hour.    Boufflers  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  Boufflers. 
and  received  an  answer  in  the  shortest  time  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  courier  t6  ride  post  to  Versailles  and 
back  again.    Lewis  directed  the  Marshal  to  comply 
with  Portland's  request,  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible.f 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old 
Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels, 

*  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  qui  surprirent:  avec  cela^  beaucoup 
good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  de  dignite^  meme  de  hauteur^  mais 
Englisli  grumblers  who  called  Port-  avec  discemement  et  un  jugeroent 
land  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  prompt  sans  rien  de  hasarde.''  Bouf- 
Simon  too  had  every  opportunity  of  flers  too  extols  Portland's  good  breed- 
forming  a  correct  judgment;  for  he  ing  and  tact.  Boufflers  to  Lewis, 
saw  Portland  in  a  situation  full  of  July  9.  I697.  This  letter  is  in 
difficulties ;  and  Saint  Simon  says,  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
in  one  place^  "  Benting,  discret,  Office.  A  translation  will  be  found 
secret^  poli  aux  autres,  fidele  k  son  in  the  valuable  collection  published 


maitre^  adroit  en  affaires^  le  servit  by  M.  Grimblot. 

trcs  utilement in  another,  **  Port-       ^  Boufflers  to 

land  parut  avec  un  eclat  personnel,  .     •  ^  n  m 

-J        J    .J  Lewis  to  Bouffle 
une  pohtesse,  un  air  de  roonde  et  de 

cour,  une  galantene  et  des  graces  w  Lewis^  imfS, 
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CHAP,    on  the  road  to  Hons.    After  the  first  civilities  had 

.  .    been  exchanged,  Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted: 

^^7*  their  attendants  retired ;  and  the  two  negotiators  were 
left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and 
down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much 
more  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick 
were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months.* 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  enter- 
tained a  suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether 
erroneous,  that  William  was  bent  on  protracting  the 
war,  that  he  had  consented  to  treat  merely  because  he 
could  not  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the  public 
opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he 
wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations.  That  suspicion 
was  now  removed.  Compliments,  cold,  austere  and  full 
of  dignity,  yet  respectftd,  were  exchanged  between  the 
two  great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation. 
The  negotiation  between  Boufflers  and  Portland  pro- 
ceeded as  fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to 
Versailles  would  permit.  Their  first  five  conferences 
were  held  in  the  open  air;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting, 
they  retired  into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had 
ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  be  placed ;  and 
here  the  result  of  their  labours  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue 
were  four.  William  had  at  first  demanded  two  con- 
cessions from  Lewis;  and  Lewis  had  demanded  two 
concessions  from  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind 
herself  to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  by 

Boufflers  to  Lewis,  ^  /-i;;;^ 
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James,  or  by  James's  adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  chap. 
order  of  things  in  England, 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  i697. 
longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously 
near  to  England  as  Saint  Germains.  • 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn 
engagements  not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any 
manner,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  England;  but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
his  honour  that  the  name  of  his  kinsman  and  guest 
should  appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  could 
not  refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could 
not  promise  even  to  indicate  a  wish  that  James  would 
quit  Saint  Germains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  nothing  but 
what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to  his  master's 
wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter  would  probably  be 
managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the 
banished  family  might  reside  without  giving  any  um- 
brage to  the  English  government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a 
general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  the  Jacobites ; 
and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  receive  her 
jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  of  his 
own  free  will,  to  pardon  the  offences  of  men  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  live  quietly  for  the  ftiture  under 
his  government ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation with  any  foreign  power.  The  annuity  claimed 
by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would  willingly  pay,  if  he 
could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  expended 
in  machinations  against  his  throne  and  his  person. 
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CHAP,    in  supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  establish- 
^^^^V    ment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses  and  arms 
1697.    for  another  enterprise  like  that  of  Tumham  Green. 
Boufflers  had  mentioned  Avignon.    If  James  and  his 
Queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 
Terms  of       At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled, 
pe^be-    ^f^CT  much  discussiou  an  article  was  framed  by  which 
Fraace  and  Lcwis  pledged  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  not 

England      /•  .  t  t 

icttied.  favour,  m  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or  dis- 
turb the  existing  government  of  England.  William, 
in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance  any 
attempt  against  the  government  of  France.  This 
promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  consider  as  an  afiront.  His  throne,  he  said, 
was  perfectly  secure,  his  title  undisputed.  There  were 
in  his  dominions  no  nonjurors,  no  conspirators;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  enter 
into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  in 
fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty 
sprung  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend. 
On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  covenants  should  be  strictly  recipro- 
cal. William  ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be 
mentioned  by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that 
an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  James's  adherents. 
It  was  determined  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the 
treaty,  either  about  the  place  where  the  banished  King 
of  England  should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorised  his  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary  of  Modena  should 
have  whatever,  on  examination,  it  should  appear  that 
she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have.  What  she  was  by 
law  entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it 
was  well  understood  that  she  would  receive,  without 
any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pre- 
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tence  for  asking  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should 
retire  to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 


*  My  account  of  this  negotiation 
I  haye  taken  chiefly  from  the  de- 
spatches in  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  Translations  of  those  de- 
spatches haye  heen  published  by  M. 
Grimblot  See  also  Burnet^  ii.  200, 
201. 

It  has  heen  frequently  asserted 
that  William  promised  to  pay  Mary 
of  Modena  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Protocol  of  Sept  ^J.  l6p7, 
among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryawick,  will  see  that  my  account 
is  correct.  Prior  evidently  under- 
stood the  protocol  as  I  understand 
it  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Lexington  of  Sept.  17.  I697,  "  No. 
2.  is  the  thing  to  which  the  King 
consents  as  to  Queen  Marie's  settle- 
ments. It  is  fairly  giving  her  what 
the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator 
is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French, 
and  enter  it  into  his  protocol ;  and 
so  I  think  we  shall  come  off  k  bon 
march^  upon  that  article.** 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (see 
Boyer*s  History  of  King  William  III. 
1703)  tliat  Portland  and  Boufflers 
had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that^  after 
the^.  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  shoidd  succeed  to  the  English 
throne.  This  fable  has  often  been 
repeated,  but  was  never  believed  by 
men  of  sense,  and  can  hardly,  since 
the  publication  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  Lewis  and  Boufflers, 
find  credit  even  with  the  weakest 
Dalrymple  and  other  writers  ima- 
gined Uiat  they  had  found  in  the 
JAfe  of  James  (ii.  574,  575.)  proof 
that  the  story  of  the  secret  article 
was  true.  The  passage  on  which 
they  relied  was  certainly  not  written 
by  James,  nor  under  his  direction  ; 
and  the  authority  of  those  portions 


of  the  Life  which  were  not  written 
by  him,  or  under  his  direction,  is  but 
small.  Moreover,  when  we  examine 
this  passage,  we  shall  find  tliat  it  not 
only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of 
the  secret  article,  but  directly  con- 
tradicts that  story.  The  compiler  of 
the  Life  tells  us  that,  after  James 
had  declared  that  he  never  would 
consent  to  purchase  the  English 
throne  for  his  posterity  by  surren- 
dering his  own  rights,  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  James,  in  his  Me- 
morial published  in  March  l697,  a 
Memorial  which  will  be  found  both 
in  the  Life  (ii.  566,)  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  de- 
clared to  all  Europe  that  he  never 
would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degene- 
rate an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that 
the  Prince  of  W^ales  should  succeed. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  nothing 
can  have  been  said  on  this  subject 
after  March  1 697.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  have  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  conferences  between 
Boufflers  and  Portland,  which  did 
not  begin  till  late  in  June. 

Was  there  then  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  the  story  ?  I  believe 
that  there  was  a  foundation  ;  and  I 
have  already  related  the  facts  on 
which  this  superstructure  of  fiction 
has  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Lewis,  in  1^93,  intimated  to 
the  allies,  Uirough  the  government  of 
Sweden,  his  hope  that  some  ex])e- 
dient  might  be  devised  which  would 
reconcile  the  Princes  who  laid  claim 
to  the  English  crown.  The  expe- 
dient at  which  he  hinted  was,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  succeed  William  and  Mary. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  the  compiler 
of  the  Life  of  James  says,  William 
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^iBofan  ^kB  cud  of  July  everf  liiing       MttSed^  M 

_   far  as  France  and  England  were  concerned-  ^lean- 
while  it  was  known  to  the  ministera  ajssembied  at 

u  I'y  '^'^^^       Bcmfflen  mi  HoidM^  haA  mpmtieBfy 

id  met  in  Brabant,  and  that  they  were  negotiating^  in  a 
most  irregular  and  indecorous  manner,  without  cre- 
defntlals,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or  protocols,  wiihout 
counting  each  otb&r's  steps,  and  without  ciUi&g  V 
other  Excellency.  So  harlnin:>ii^]y  iLrnorant  wen?  they 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  noble  science  of  diplomacy 
l^t  liiey  had  nmAy  Accomplished  t&e  vurk  of 
xestoring  peace  to  ChriBtendom  while  walking  up  and 
do^TO  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.  The  English 
and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William's  prudence  and 
deciika;.  Em  hftd  eut  the  knot  which  the  Ooiigren  Ih 
only  twisted  and  tangled.  He  had  done  in  a  "m^Mm 
what  aU  the  formalists  and  pedants  assemble  at  4h 
Hague  would  not  baT&  done  in  ten  yeairs^    Ifor  wifl 

P  the  French  plenlpoflHllijlieB  ill  pleased.  ^*It  tM  ^ 
rious,'^  said  Harlay,  a  man  of  wit  and  sense,  'Hhat, 
while  the  Ambassadors  are  making  war,  the  generals 
should  be  making  peace,"  *  But  Spain  preserved  the 
same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that  their  master 
had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu- 


may  have  "  show*(l  no  great  aTers- 
ness"  to  this  arrangement.  He  had 
no  reason,  public  or  priTate,  for 
preferring  his  sister  in  law  to  hia 
brother  in  law,  if  bis  brother  in  law 
were  bred  a  Protestant.  But  Wil- 
liam could  do  nothing  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Parliament ;  and 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  either  he  or  the  Parlia- 
ment would  ever  have  consented  to 
make  the  setdement  of  the  £nglish 
crown  a  matter  of  stipulation  with 
France.  What  he  would  or  would 
not  have  done,  however,  we  can- 


not with  certainty  pronounce.  For 
James  proved  impracticable.  Lewis 
consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
effecting  a  compromise,  and  pro- 
mised, as  we  have  seen,  to  recog- 
nise William  as  King  of  England 
^'  without  any  difficulty,  restriction, 
condition,  or  reserve."  It  seems  cer- 
tain that,  after  this  promise,  which 
was  made  in  Deoember  1^6,  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  was  not  again  men- 
tioned in  the  negotiations. 

♦  Prior  MS.;  Williamson  to  Lex- 
ington, July  ^  1697;  Williamaon 
to  Shrewabury, 
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trality  for  Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to  chap. 
think  it  most  extraordinary  that  William  should  pre- 
sume  to  negotiate  without  consulting  their  master.  It  i697. 
became  daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
was  bent  on  prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of 
July  the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and 
honourable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those 
terms  were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
the  Most  Christian  King  would  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  his  offer,*  William  in  vain  exhorted  his 
allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The  twenty-first 
of  August  came  and  passed;  the  treaty  had  not  been 
signed :  France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands ; 
and  she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of 
two  great  blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  World.  A  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Vendome,  had  taken  Barcelona.  A  French 
squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied 
fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure.f  The 
Spanish  government  passed  at  once  from  haughty 
apathy  to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
conditions  which  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  announced  t6  the  Congress 
that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Strasburg, 
and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  thus 
modified,  were  accepted  by  the  tenth  of  September, 
he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  insist  on  further 
modifications.  Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been 
more  severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  his  allies :  he  was  provoked  by  the  impe- 
rious language  of  the  enemy.    It  was  not  without  a 

♦  The  note  of  the  French  mi-       t  Monthly  Mercuries  for  August 
nisters,  dated  July  J  g.  I697,  will  he    and  September,  1 697. 
found  in  the  Actes  et  M^moires. 
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CHAP,   hard  struggle  and  a  aharp  pang  that  he  made  op 
his  mind  to  consent  to  what  France  now  proposed. 
But  lie  Mt  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desbable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  (^minions 
and  on  the  States  General  to  continue  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  single  fortress,  a  finp* 
tress  in  the  fate  of  which  neither  England  nor  Holland 
had  any  immediate  interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court.    He  da^ 
termined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and  directed  his 
Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign  on  the  prescribed  da^ 
The  Ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Holland  received  similar 
instructions.    There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Emperoi^ 
though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon  follow 
the  example  of  his  confederates.    That  he  might  have 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  lus 
adhesion  by  the  first  of  November. 
Attempu       Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of 
to  pr^^t  ^  Europe  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces.    He  had 
a  general    in  vain  insisted  on  his  right  to  send,  as  the  only  true 
tioiu        King  of  England,  a  minister  to  the  Congress.*  He 
had  in  vain  addressed  to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured 
them  to  join  with  France  in  a  crusade  against  England 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  inheritance,  and 
of  annulling  that  impious  Bill  of  Rights  which  ex- 
cluded members  of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.f 
When  he  found  that  this  appeal  was  disregarded,  he 
put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against  the  validity  of  all 
treaties  to  which  the  existing  government  of  Eng- 
land should  be  a  party.    He  pronounced  all  the  en- 
gagements into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since 
the  Revolution  null  and  void.    He  gave  notice  that 

*  Life  of  James^  ii.  565.  ciations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswidc; 

f  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^go-    Life  of  James,  ii.  566. 
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he  should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  chap. 
himself  bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He  ad- 
mitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  engagements,  i697. 
bring  great  calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions  and 
on  all  Christendom.  But  for  those  calamities  he  de- 
clared that  he  should  not  think  himself  answerable 
either  before  God  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest 
of  the  Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the  first  duty, 
not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  all  mankind, 
was  to  support  his  rights;  that  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a  crime  if  they  did 
not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after 
year,  in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty  millions 
of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would  be  a  blessing 
were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  compared  ynih  the 
interests  of  one  man.* 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  The  treaty 
On  the  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  wick  *" 
England,  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Rys- 
wick.  Three  treaties  were  to  be  signed;  and  there 
was  a  long  dispute  on  the  momentous  question  which 
should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  be- 
fore it  was  settled  that  the  treaty  between  France  and 
the  States  General  should  have  precedence;  and  the  day 
was  breaking  before  all  the  instrument*  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows, 
congratulated  each  other  on  having  had  the  honour  of 
contributing  to  so  great  a  work.f 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on 
board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equi- 
noctial gale,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  J 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  ^J^J^*" 


*  James's  Protest  will  be  found  Williamson  to  Lexington,  Sept 

in  his  Life,  ii.  572.  1697  ;  Prior  MS. 

t  Actes  et  M^moires  des  Kego-  X  Prior  MS. 
ciations  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick ; 
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Ion  than  during  the  montli  which  ]>r(cedLd  laM 
arriviih     When  tht»  Avest  wind  kept  hii<:k  the  Dutch 
f    packtjts,  thu  auxiety  of  the  pwpk  became  intenie. 

to  hear  that  tlio  treaty  wa^  signed  ;  rnid  et0iJCjjnt& 
which  caiiie  in  without  briuging  the  good  ueWB  Cliaaed 
disappointmenti.  The  malecontents,  indeedf  loudly 
^b||d:.itiat  th€fe  troold  be  no  peai.e,  :uid  th&t  the 
_  Ifttion  would,  even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off* 
Qm  of  theuL  had  mm  ^  peraon  just  arrived  Saint 
^^nmiae  :  motibOTi  liad  lifid  ^  priTikgt  t3£  :m»M^ 
tk  letter  in  the  baadwrltlng  of  Her  Majesty  ;  ud* 
were  confident  tluit  Lewis  would  never  acknowledge  | 
^    the  usurper.    Many  of  those  who  heid  this  language  I 
m  mm  mist  m  fltamg  n^idefofiA  4h^  they  Im^d  their  I 
f    opinion  by  large  wagers.    When  the  intcfiigence  of  tha^ 


&U  of  Barcelona  amiM#  all  the^tneMmnl 

kodyiyadsiialdng^ii^  H.f^a 
New!  of  At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
arrivi^in  tember,  some  speculators  in  the  City  received,  by  a 
England,  private  channel,  certain  intelligence  that  the  treaty 
had  been  signed  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh.  They  kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain Bank  stodh^  and  the  high  prices  which  they  ofifered, 
excited  suspicion;  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
on  the  next  day  something  important  would  be  an- 
nounced. On  the  next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall. 
Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Abbey,  another  on 
Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower  guns  proclaimed 
the  glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and  towers  from  Gr^- 
wich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.    It  was  not  one  of  the 


*  L'Hermitage,  July  ^  l6&7;  Tm^ 

man,  Aug.  31. 
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days  on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared :  but  chap. 
extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in  large  capitals, 
were,  for  the  first  time,  cried  about  the  streets.  The  i697. 
price  of  Bank  stock  rose  fast  from  eighty  four  to  ninety 
seven.  In  a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise 
in  some  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in  others. 
The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the  States  General 
that  he  should  try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy 
of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented;  and  he 
kept  his  word  ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in 
London.  A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch  roared 
and  blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square, 
and  sent  up  a  flame  which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Picca- 
dilly as  bright  as  at  noonday •* 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great.  Some  Dimiay  of 
of  those  who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of  b^tesl*^^ 
Lewis  took  flight.  One  unfortunate  zealot  of  divine 
right  drowned  himself.  But  soon  the  party  again  took 
heart.  The  treaty  had  been  signed:  but  it  surely 
would  never  be  ratified.  Li  a  short  time  the  ratifi- 
cation came:  the  peace  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
the  heralds;  and  the  most  obstinate  nonjurors  began 
to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  during  eight  years 
continued  true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam. They  ^re  probably  men  who  held,  with  Sher- 
lock, that  a  settled  government,  though  illegitimate  in 
its  origin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christians, 
but  who  had  thought  that  the  government  of  William 
could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  great- 
est power  in  Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  strenuously  supported  his  competitor.f  The  fiercer  • 
and  more  determined  adherents  of  the  banished  family 
were  furious  against  Lewis.    He  had  deceived,  he  Had 

•  Van  Cleverskirke  to  the  States    and  Postboy  of  Sept.  ^f.,  Postman 
General,  Sept.  i|.  l697 ;  L'Hermi-    of  Sept.  i|. 
tage,  Sept.  Postscript  to  the       f  L'Hermitage,  Sept^f, 

Postman,  of  the  same  date;  Postman    ^gg^^  .  pogunan,  Not.  20. 
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iMAht  imeA  to  the  r^gnl'  ^BBa^-itf  Kn^jriwi  :tg}Bi 
JaMliket  talked  AgidDS^  lui^iii^  agijinf I  jhijiii  jp 
alMurfflj,  eBd  akioefe  ae  eonrraoaai^, 
talked  and  written  e0Hnit  :immaaB.  .  Obe.^  «^  |^ 
bds  WM'  fo  indecent  that  tibei  Lwda- Jq»<i|>eq  .liBiiiril 
^  oathor  to  be  amstediflpd  held  toskvIL^  r  •..•> 
*..Bat  tiie 

Yeary  amall  nunorily.  N6m^  4uiee  iha.y6iflr»^  lilNi 
storatimi,  had  tiiefe  been  radi  «^pois  of  fmlofi^ 
la  ^esf  part  of  tibevloiigdom  where  Iki^.fmim^^ 
pvb^laiiiiedi  the  general  fimtiaigrt  ;faa|$fifHtfidi^^ 
jMiBOTftfli  fpatgeaatSi .^laral- lyiftWia.'  ttatiiliii  liMtiiiai  i lif 
drams,  hfewh^  of  triHnpel^.bnak^  «f  hogdifeiwjt 
At  some  places  the  whole  population,  of  its  own  accord, 
repaired  to  the  churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  pro- 
cessions of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with  God  bless  King 
William."    At  every  county  town  a  long  cavalcade  of 

♦  L'Hermitage,  ^[^fl:,  Nov.  ^.  ^'^J^^^^  would  tarn  «i»k  Wd- 
1 697 ;  Paris   Gazette,   Nov.        ;     Thou  that  hast  looVd  so  fierce  and  talkM 

Postboy,  Nov.  2.    At  this  time  ap-  ^  JS  ^^ia      *  a  •  ^  ^  1 

, "        .    J         ,  1    A  «  *^  I»  thine  old  Bge  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig! 

peared  a  pasquinade  entitled,  A  Satyr  of  Kinga  diauwa'd  thou  art  «  fine  ee- 
upon  the  French  King,  written  after  carer. 

4ie  Peace  was  concluded  at  Reswick,  '^^'^  ^f^*'^  aknown 

anno  I697,  by  a  Non-Swearing  Par-  WeiS'^JiS^dive,  and  bantoed  by  sodi 
son,  and  said  to  be  drop'd  out  of  his  shafiSen, 

Pocket  at  Sam's  Coffee  House.    I  He'doutrailOatea,  and  cme  both  tiee 

- '     *       -  ,  ,  and  Boamers. 

quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  cou-  For  thee  I've  lott,  If  I  can  righdy-  aean 
plets.  'em. 

Two  livings,  worth  taXL  elghtscore  poonda 
Lord  I   with  what  monatroua  lies  and  per  attrntm^ 

senseless  ahams  Bmue  ei  kjfolig  Anglic  MoMtm, 

HavewebeenculliedallalongatSam'sI  But  now  Vm  dearly  rooted  bv  the 
Who  Could  have  e'er  believed,  unless  in  treaty." 
apiu 
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the  principal  gentlemen,  from  a  circle  of  many  miles,  chap. 
escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market  cross.  Nor  was  one 
holiday  enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  joy.  On  1697* 
the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's 
birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing 
at  Torbay,  the  bellringing,  the  shouting,  and  the  iUu- 
minations  were  renewed  both  in  London  and  all  over 
the  country.*  On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to 
his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened, 
in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that  immense  mart. 
For  that  day  the  chief  streets  had,  mile  after  mile, 
been  covered  with  gravel :  all  the  Companies  had  pro- 
vided new  banners  ;  all  the  magistrates  new  robes. 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in  pre- 
paring fireworks.  Great  multitudes  of  people  from  all 
the  neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the  show. 
Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more 
joyous  mood.  The  evil  days  were  past.  The  guinea 
had  fallen  to  twenty  one  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
bank  note  had  risen  to  par.  The  new  crowns  and  half- 
crowns,  broad,  heavy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing 
on  all  the  counters.  After  some  days  of  impatient 
expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at  Margate.  Late  on  The  Kings 
the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  in  the  i^^JSon.*" 
stately  building  which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning 
from  a  palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning,  a 
bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled 
with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  councillors  and  judges, 
came  to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he  was  met  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of 
office.  The  way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia;  the  way  from  the  bridge  to 
Walbrook  by  three  regiments  of  the  militia  of  the  City. 
All  along  Cheapside,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 

♦  London  Gazettes;  Postboy  of  Nov.  18,  1697;  L'Hennitage,  Nov. -j'*^ 
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CHAP,  left,  the  livery  were  marshalled  under  the  Btandards  of 
their  trades.    At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  church- 

1697*  yard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school  of  Edward  tiie  Sixth, 
wearing,  as  they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Round  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill 
and  along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three  more 
regiments  of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar  to  White- 
hall gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot 
Guards  were  under  arms.  The  windows  along  the 
whole  route  were  gay  with  tapestry,  ribands  and  flags. 
But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and 
such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other  coun- 
tries could  afford  to  wear.  "  I  never,"  William  wrote 
that  evening  to  Heinsius,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  multi- 
tude of  welldressed  people."  Nor  was  the  King  less 
struck  by  the  indications  of  joy  and  affection  with 
which  he  was  greeted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  when  he 
entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted  from  it  in  the 
court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one  long  huzza. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when  addresses  of 
congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corporations  of  his 
kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations  was 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition 
in  which  that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the 
courage  and  the  virtue  of  His  Majesty,  was  read  with 
cruel  vexation  by  the  nonjurors,  and  with  exultation  by 
the  Whigs.* 

The  The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.    At  a  council  which 

^v?ng*"  ^^^^  ^        hours  after  the  King's  public  entry, 

Day.       the  second  of  December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace.    The  Chapter  of  Samt 

*  London  Gazette,  Nov.  18.22.    boy  and  Postman,  Nov.  18.;  Wil- 
1697;  Van  Cleverskirke,  Nov.  ||.    liam  to  Heinsius,  Nov.  ^f. 
L'Herraitagc,  Nov.  J^.;  Post- 
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Paul's  resolved  that,  on  that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  chab. 
which  had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a 
succession  of  pagan  and  Christian  temples,  should  be 
opened  for  public  worship.  WiUiam  announced  his 
intention  of  being  one  of  the  congregation.  But  it  was 
represented  to  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  that  intention, 
three  hundred  thousand  people  would  assemble  to  see 
him  pass,  and  all  the  parish  churches  of  London  would 
be  left  empty.  He  therefore  attended  the  service  in 
his  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach 
a  sermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place.*  At 
Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared  in 
all  their  state.  Compton  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  a 
throne  rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons,  and  thence 
exhorted  a  numerous  and  splendid  assembly.  His  dis- 
course has  not  been  preserved :  but  its  purport  may  be 
easily  guessed;  for  he  preached  on  that  noble  Psalm :  "  I 
was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers 
that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them 
with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as  Londoners  a  peculiar 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness,  which  had  per- 
mitted them  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the 
great  fire,  and  to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and 
praise,  after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated 
by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations.  Throughout 
London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  reialm,  even  to  the 
remotest  parishes  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  the 
churches  were  filled  on  the  morning  of  that  day;  and 
the  evening  was  an  evening  of  festivity.f 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness. 
England  had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come 
forth  renewed  in  health  and  vigour.    Ten  years  before, 

♦  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  2.  1697-       t  London  Gazette,  Dec.  6. 1697; 
The  sermon  is  extant;  and  I  must    Postman,  Dec.  4.;  Van  Clev^rskirke, 
acknowledge  that  it  deserves  Evelyn's    Dec.  y^^.  ^  L' Hermitage^  Nov. 
censure. 
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CHAP   it  had  seemed  that  both  her  liberty  and  her  indepen- 
dence  were  no  more.    Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated 

3697.  by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  independence 
she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less  just  and  necessary 
war.  She  had  successfully  defended  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population 
of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonjurors, 
against  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were 
ready  to  take  any  oath,  and  whom  no  oath  could  bind. 
Her  open  enemies  had  been  victorious  on  many  fields 
of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded  her  fleets 
and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  of  her  arsenals,  had 
ministered  at  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  Universities, 
had  swarmed  in  her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Par- 
liament, had  bowed  and  fiEiwned  in  the  bedchamber  of 
her  King.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that 
any  thing  could  avert  a  restoration  which  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  followed,  first  by  proscriptions  and  con- 
fiscations, by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a 
third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which 
two  depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more 
obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dan- 
gers of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a 
terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those 
dangers  were  over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious 
vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the 
hope  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last 
Revolution.  The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting 
itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaceful  development, 
to  the  wants  of  a  modem  society.  Already  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency 
had  been  restored.    Public  credit  had  been  reesta- 
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blished.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer  was  over-  chap. 
flowing.    There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where,  from  ^^^^ 
the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  1697. 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire.   The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners 
of  the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans  who  toiled 
at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birming- 
ham, felt  the  change,  without  understanding  it;  and 
the  cheerful  bustle  in  every  seaport  and  every  market 
town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  the  commencement  of  a 
happier  age. 


INDEX 

TO 

THE   FOURTH  VOLUME. 


Addisok,  Joieph,  449.    His  allegory  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  503. 
Aghrim ;  encampment  of  Saint  Ruth  near, 

89.    Battle  of,  91.    Great  slaughter  at, 

93. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas';  case  of,  781. 
Akbar,  the  Emperor,  129.    His  immense 

empire,  129. 
Alexander  VIII.,  Pope,  259. 
Allen,  bog  of,  73. 

Almonde,  Van  ;  commands  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Russell,  233. 

Alsatia ;  privil^es  of,  abolished,  773. 

Althorpe,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  610. 

Amboyna;  massacre  of,  referred  to,  160. 

Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  492. 

Annandale,  Earl  of;  his  attendance  at  the 
Scottish  Parliament  of  1693,  377. 

Anderton,  William ;  his  unlicensed  Jacobite 
press,  417.  Taken  into  custody,  418. 
Indicted  for  high  treason,  419.  Argu- 
ments urged  in  hl%  favour,  419,  420. 
Found  guilty,  420.    Executed,  421. 

Anne,  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) ;  her 
letter  to  her  father  expressing  her  wish  to 
atone  for  her  breach  of  duty  to  him,  158. 
Her  painful  explanation  with  Queen 
Mary,  165.  The  dismissal  of  Lady 
Marlborough  demanded  by  the  Queen, 
168.  Anne  refuses  to  comply,  and  re- 
tires to  Sion-House,  168,  169.  Punish- 
ment inflicted  on  her  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  170.  Her  public  and  private  de- 
portment, 170,  171.  Her  reconciliation 
with  William,  562. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana ;  Blount's  translation 
of  the  Life  of,  352. 

Areopagitiea ;  the,  of  Milton,  pillaged  by 
Blount,  354. 

Argyle,  Marquess  of;  his  unworthiness, 
196.    His  influence,  196.    His  joy  at 


Mac  Ian*s  delay  in  taking  the  oath,  196. 
His  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  people 
of  Olencoe,  204.  His  regiment,  207. 
Sent  to  destroy  the  people  of  Glencoe, 
207.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  210. 
Commands  his  regiment  at  Fortsdown, 
289. 

Armstrong,  John,  201. 

Army,  English  ;  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  in  Flanders  in  1691,65. 
Sute  of  the  army  in  Ireland  under  the 
command  of  Ginkell,  70.  It  takes  the 
field,  79.    Increase  in  the,  in  1693,  487. 

Army,  Irish  ;  factions  in  the ;  distracting 
the  camp,  87.  State  of,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  71.  Ma- 
rauding expeditions,  72,  73.  Clothes 
and  money  for,  brought  from  France  by 
Tyrconnel,  77. 

Ashley,  Lord  ;  his  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Bill  for  Regulating 
Trials  in  Cases  of  Treason,  644.  His 
philosophy,  645. 

Ashley,  Sir  John,  233. 

Ashton;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  16. 
Executed,  18. 

Assassination ;  lawfulness  of,  how  regarded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  566, 
567.  Horror  with  which  Englishmen 
regard,  660.  Not  an  Irish,  and,  till 
lately,  not  a  Scotch  sentiment,  660. 

Assassination  Plot,  the.  649.  Plans  of  the 
conspirators,  655.    Detected,  660. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land ;  its  protest  against  the  Civil  power, 
376,  377. 

Association ;  the,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 668. 

Athenian   Mercury ;  the  publication  so 

called,  601. 
Atlilone  ;  its  great  military  importance,  80. 
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Its  condition,  81.  The  old  castle  and 
bridge,  81.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
General  Ginkell,  81  —  87.  Its  defences 
repaired  and  garrisoned  by  Ginkell,  90. 
Presides  at  the  Court  Martial  on  Grand- 
val,  286,  287. 

Attainder,  Bill  of,  against  Sir  John  Fen* 
wick,  740. 

Auchintriater,  the  tacksman,  208.  210. 

Aurengzebe,  his  magnificence,  ISO.  Dry- 
den's  tragedy  of  Aurengaebe,  131. 
Quarrel  between  his  officers  and  the 
agents  of  the  East  India  Company,  139. 
Concludes  a  peace  with  the  English  in 
India,  144. 

AuTcrquerque ;  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  282.  Compliment  paid  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  302. 

Avajx ;  Count  of,  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Stockholm,  432. 

Axe  Yard,  173. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  of;  his  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  584.    Thrown  into  the  Tower,  712. 

Baden;  Prince  of,  quarrels  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  400. 

Bailey,  the  Old  ;  remarkable  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tribunal  immediately  after  the 
Uevolution,  16. 

Ballinasloe;  head-quarters  of  Ginkell  at,  90. 

Ballymore ;  besieged  and  taken  by  General 
Ginkell,  80.  .  The  forts  reconstructed 
under  the  direction  of  Ginkell,  80. 

Bank  of  England;  its  origin,  490.  The 
Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and  that 
at  Amsterdam,  492.  The  National  Bank 
of  Patcrson,  497,  498.  The  Bill  for  in- 
corporating the  Bank  passes  the  Lower 
House,  500,  Discussed  in  the  Lords, 
500.  Passed,  and  receives  the  Royal 
Assent,  501.  The  Bank  establishment 
at  its  commencement  compared  with 
its  present  magnitude,  503.  Its  mtcrest 
bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment, 503.  Commercial  crisis  in  Eng- 
land, 695.  Lends  money  to  William  to 
conduct  the  war,  702.  Its  importance  to 
the  state,  503. 

Bankers ;  their  prosperity  in  the  debased 
state  of  the  currency,  628. 

Banking  houses ;  origin  of,  in  Ix)ndon,  490. 
Tlie  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  490. 

Barbesieux,  the  Marquess  of ;  made  minister 
of  war  to  Louis  XIV.,  219.  His  con- 
duct of  the  public  business,  219.  His 
plan  for  the  assassination  of  William  III., 
285.  288. 

Barbour,  Serjeant,  208.  210.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prosecuted, 
576. 


Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  28. 
Barclay,  Sir  George,  649.    Receives  his 

instructions  from  James  at  Saint  Gcr. 

mains,  650.    Arrives  in  London,  651. 

Joins  with  Cbamock  and  Fiarkyns,  652. 

Assisted  by  other  Jacobites,  654,  655, 

Discovery  of  the  plot,  660.    Hb  flight  to 

France,  670. 
Bamardistone,  Sir  Samuel ;  his  eonneetioo 

with  the  East  India  Company,  135,  136. 
Bart,  John,  the  freebooter,  292,  293.  His 

exploits,  292,  993. 
Bartholomew,  Saint ;  hospital  of,  243. 
Bartholomew's  Fair ;  the  English  Admirals 

Killcgrew  and  Delaval  ridiculed  at,  423. 
Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Leeds,  555. 

His  story,  556. 
Bavaria,  Elector  of;  attends  the  Congress 

at  the  Hague,  6.  8.    His  government  of 

the  Spanish  Netherlands,  400i  Marchci 

upon  Namur,  586. 
Baxter,  Richard ;  his  friendship  with  Tho* 

mas  Foley,  466. 
Bayle,  353. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  created  Duke  of  Bedford, 

507.    See  Bedford.  Duke  oC 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  507. 
Belgrade,  siege  of,  428. 
Bellefonds,  Marshall;    appointed  to  the 

command  of  the  expedition  against  Eog- 

land,  220. 
Bengals,  India  shawls  so  called,  141. 
Bentley,  Richard  ;  his  letter  to  GneviiUk 

5.  note. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  50A.  Reaches 
Brest,  509.  The  attack  unsuccessful, 
51 1,  512.  The  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
France,  513  Undisputed  nuuter  of  the 
Channel,  600. 

Berkeley  House,  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  169. 

Bernardi,  Major  John  ;  his  connection  with 
the  Assassination  Plot,  653.  Arrested,666. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of ;  con- 
dition of  the  army  under  his  command, 
71.  74.  He  submits  to  the  tutelage  of 
the  military  men  under  his  comnumd,  74, 

75.  Gives  himself  up  to  pleasure,  75, 

76.  Recalled  to  France,  77.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Landcn,  405.  Taken 
prisoner,  405.  Brought  before  William, 
406.  Tlieir  l>ehaviour  to  each  other,  406. 
Berwick  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  407.  Ilis  plot  against  the  life 
of  William,  649.  Arrives  in  London, 
651 .  Failure  of  the  plot,  657.  Returns 
to  France,  659. 

Beveridgc  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  43.    His  retractatkw,  43. 
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Blackliead.  the  agent  of  Robert  Young, 
347.  His  part  in  Young's  plot,  S47.  25 1 . 
Brought  before  the  Council,  352.  Re- 
moved in  custody,  252. 

Blount,  Charles;  his  political  principles, 

352.  His  infidelity,  352.  His  Oracles 
of  Reason,  353.    His  disciple  Gildon, 

353.  His  long  standing  feud  with  the  cen- 
sors of  the  press,  35.3.  His  Just  Vindica- 
tion of  Learning  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  354.    His  plagiarisms  from  Milton, 

354.  His  Just  and  True  Characters  of 
Edmund  Bobun,  355.  His  trap  to  ruin 
Bohun,  355.  Circumstances  of  bis  death. 
362. 

Blues,  tlie  Dutch  ;  their  part  in  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  92. 

Boethius,  Consolations  of;  Lord  Preston's 
translation  of,  33. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  appointed  censor  of  the 
press,  349.  His  political  principles,  350. 
His  championship  of  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  350.  Coldness  of  his 
friends,  351.  His  severity  to  the  book- 
sellers, 351.     Entrapped   by  Blount, 

355.  Removed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  sent  into  confinement, 
357. 

Boileau,  Stephen ;  his  lyric  poem  on  the 
victory  of  Lewis  XIV.,  273.  His  verses 
on  the  taking  of  Namur  burlesqued  by 
Prior,  600. 

Bombay,  rising  of  the  garrison  and  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  ol^  against  the  Deputy 
Governor,  136. 

Bossuet,  B'ishop  of  Meauz,  393. 

Bourbon,  Lewis  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  280.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Landen,  406,  407. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of ;  his  encampment 
near  Steinkirk,  277.  Assists  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  280,  281.  Marches,  under 
command  of  the  King,  to  Namur,  401. 
Joins  Lorges  in  the  Palatinate,  402.  His 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1695,  583. 
Tlirows  himself  into  Namur,  586.  Sur- 
renders the  town  and  retires  into  the 
citadel,  590.  Capitulates,  595.  Departs 
with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating, 
596.  Is  arrested,  597.  Liberated,  598. 
Welcomed  home  by  Lewis  and  honours 
conferred  on  him,  598.  His  meetings 
with  Portland,  793. 

Bow,  St.  Mary  le,  church  of,  35. 

Boyle^  115. 

Braeegirdle,  Anne,  the  actress,  310.  Her 
beauty,  310.  Tlie murder  of  Mountford, 
811. 

Brandenburg,  Frederic,  Elector  of;  attends 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 


Brandeuburgbers ;  their  courageous  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Namur,  588-595. 

Bradgate,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  612. 

Breadalbane,  John  Earl  of ;  his  character, 
189.  His  tortuous  policy,  189,  190. 
Employed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel 
Highland  Chiefs,  1 90.  Conference  of  the 
chiefs  at  his  house  at  Glenorchy,  190. 
His  ungracious  treatment  of  Mac  Ian  of 
Glencoe,  190,  191.  Returns  to  London 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  1 96. 
His  joy  at  Mac  lan's  delay  in  taking  the 
oath,  196.  His  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  people  of  Glencoe,  204.  The  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  210.  His  guilty  con- 
science, 216.    Depth  of  his  knavery,  575. 

Brest,  eipedition  against,  509.  Its  fiiilure, 
511. 

Bribery,  official ;  frightful  prevalence  of,  in 
1694,  548. 

Briscoe,  John;  bis  proposal  of  a  Land 
Bank,  494. 

Britain,  Little,  351. 

Bromley,  Bishop's  palace  at,  247.  250. 

Brook,  Lord;  entertains  William  IIL  at 
Warwick  Castle,  612. 

Brunswick  Lunenburg,  George  William  I. 
Duke  of ;  embarrassments  caused  by  him 
to  the  Coalition,  261.  Made  Elector  of 
Hanover,  266.  Quarrel  of,  with  the 
House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  400. 

Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel ;  its  quarrel  with 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  400. 

Brussels;  attacked  by  Villeroy,  591. 

Bulkeley  (the  Jacobite  emissary  in  Eng- 
land) ;  gains  over  Godolphin,  56. 

Burford;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  612. 

Burke,  Edmund ;  his  view  of  the  National 
Debt,  327. 

Burleigh  ;  visit  of  William  IIL  to,  610. 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  assists  at  the  consecration 
of  Tillotson,  35.  Charged  by  the  Tories 
with  having  been  the  first  person  who 
advised  the  government  to  contract  the 
National  Debt,  325.  Supports  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  344.  Ignominious  sentence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  Pastoral 
Letter,  357  —  360.  His  feelings  deeply 
wounded,  360.  Preaches  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Tillotson,  524.  His  eicuse 
for  the  conduct  of  the  King  respecting 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  480. 

Caermarthen,  Thomas  Earl  of ;  listens  to  the 
charges  of  Jacobitbm  brought  against  the 
Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  21. 
Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotsop,  36. 
Employs  corruption  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  305.  Supports  the  Triennial  Bill, 
344.  Visito  Bath  for  his  health,  423.  His 
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ooDduet,  424.  Bribed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  427.  His  capacity  thought 
highly  of  by  William,  467.  Created 
Duke  of  Leeds,  506.  See  Leeds,  Duke 
of. 

Caermarthen,  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds; 
serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest^  509. 
His  yaeht,  the  Peregrine,  510. 

Calais;  a  part  o^  burnt  by  the  English 
fleet,  51 S.  Preparations  at,  for  a  descent 
on  England,  659. 

Callieres,  709,  710. 

Camaret  Bay;  disaster  in,  511. 

Cambon ;  holds  a  command  under  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  289. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewtai  (Lochiel)  ;  takes  the 
oath  to  William  and  Mary,  194.  202. 

Campbell,  Captain  (Glenlyon);  his  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  207 — 21 1.  Hit 
blunders,  211.  His  guilty  conscience, 
216.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament to  be  prosecuted,  576. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglasa;  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  Mac  Ian  of  Glenooe, 
195. 

Capital,  investment  of;  old  modes  of,  319. 
Hoarding  of  coin,  320.  Origin  of  stock- 
jobbers, 320.  A  crowd  of  companies 
come  into  existence,  320.  The  bubble 
companies  of  1692,  and  time  bsrgains, 
322.  The  National  debts  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Holhind,  325.  The  National 
Debt  of  England,  325.  Its  progress  up 
to  the  present  time,  327,  328. 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Halifax,  543.    His  talents,  543. 

Carstairs;  attends  the  King  to  Holland, 
375. 

Carter;  Rear  Admiral,  233.  His  conduct 
at  La  Hogue,  236.  Killed,  236.  Buried 
with  honour,  242. 

Castle  Howard,  611. 

Catalonia ;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
in,  66.  The  viceroy  of  routed  by 
Noailles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  514. 

Catinar,  Marshal ;  defeats  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy at  Marsiglia,  428.  Occupies  Pied- 
mont, 710. 

Censorship  of  the  Press,  348.  ei  $eq, 

Ciiamberlayne,  Doctor  Hugh;  his  proposal 
of  a  Land  Bank,  494.  Act  of  Parlia. 
ment  passed  esublishing  a  Bank  on  his 
plan,  690. 

Chambers;  his  part  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  657. 

Characteristics ;  the,  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
645. 

Charleroy;   besieged    and  taken  by  the 

French,  418. 
Charles  II. ;  receives  presents  from  the 


dMurmanof  the  Eftst  India  Conpasy, 

137. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain;  his  wretched  edu- 
cation, 263.  Hb  minister  GasUnaga, 
263.  His  conduct  in  1697,  786.  Diffi- 
culties catised  by  him,  798. 

Charnock,  Robert,  568.  Leads  the  life  of 
a  conspirator,  568.  Selected  by  the  Ja- 
cobite plotters  to  go  to  St.  Germains  to 
confer  with  James,  585.  Joins  Barclay 
in  the  Aasaasinatioo  Plot,  65S.  Taken 
into  custody,  656.  Tried,  671.  Found 
guilty,  672.    His  execution,  679. 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  Uttle  of  Steinkirk,  280.  283.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  407. 

Chatham  ;  burning  of  the  Dockyard  oi,  by 
the  Dutch,  160. 

Cherbourg;  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at, 
238. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of;  his 
descent  from  George^  Marquees  of  Ha- 
lifai,  543.  His  characters  of  Cowpcr  and 
Marlborough,  744. 

Child,  Sir  John,  of  Surat ;  appointed  ge- 
neral of  all  the  English  forces  in  the 
East,  138.    His  death,  144. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua;  his  vast  wealth,  134. 
Hb  ulents  as  a  merchant,  134.  Hii 
connection  with  the  house  of  Beaufort, 
134.  136.  Especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  135.  Makes  hb  peace 
with  the  Court,  136.  Becomes  the  au- 
tocrat of  the  East  India  Company,  137. 
His  favour  at  Court,  136,'  137.  Hb  po- 
litics confounded  by  the  Revolution,  139. 
His  unpopularity,  l40.  His  determined 
fight  with  the  New  Company,  145,  146. 
Hb  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Commons'  bill  for  remodelling  the  com- 
pany, 147.  His  alarm  for  the  Charter, 
426.    His  supremacy  in  the  East,  475. 

Christina,  Queen,  78. 

Church ;  the  vacant  sees  filled,  34.  San- 
crofl's  provbion  for  the  episcopal  succes- 
sion among  the  nonjurors,  41.  Tlie  nev 
bishops,  43. 

Churchill,  George ;  commands  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Landen,  405.  Takes  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  prisoner,  406. 

Civil  List;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the, 
120. 

Clancy,  712. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of ;  charged 
by  Preston  with  treasonable  conduct,  20L 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  21.  Lenity  shown  to 
him,  21. 

Clarges,  Sir  Tliomas,  61 4»  615. 

Clerks,  commercial ;  salaries  of,  in  the  reign 
of  William  HI.  and  Queen  Victoria, 502. 
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Clippiog  of  coin,  6Sa  693.    See  Coinage. 
Clonxnel,  visited  by  the  Irish  Rapparees, 
73. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  France  ;  meet- 
ing of  the  repretentatives  of,  at  the  Hague, 
6.  et  seq.  Vices  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
ooftlitions,  1 2.  The  foreign  policy  of  Wil* 
Uam  III.,  256.  Behaviour  of  the  North- 
ern poven,  357.  Incl  inations  of  the  Pope, 
358.  Conduct  of  the  allies,  259.  The 
Emperor,  261.  Spain,  262.  William 
succeeds  in  preventing  the  dissolution  of 
the  coalition,  264.  New  arrangements 
for  the  government  of  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands, 266.  Lewis  takes  the  field, 
268.  Siege  of  Namur,  269.  Lewis  re- 
turns to  Versailles,  274^  Luxemburg, 
275.    Battle  of  Steinkirk,  278. 

Cohorn,  Menno,  Baron ;  bis  skill  in  forti- 
fication, 270.  Strengthens  the  defences 
of  Namur,  270.  Severely  wounded,  271. 
Directs  the  siege  of  Namur  under  the 
allies,  59a 

Coligni,  the  Admiral,  411. 

Collier,  Jeremy ;  bis  cruel  exultation  over 
the  carnage  of  Landen,  421.  Attends 
Friend  and  Parkyns  to  the  gallows,  679. 
A  warrant  issued  for  bis  apprehension, 
680.  Conceals  himself,  680.  Outlawed, 
681. 

Committee  of  Advice,  the  Grand;  formed 
by  the  House  of  Conunons,  SOI.  Its 
transactions,  SOI — 306. 

Companies;  a  crowd  of,  come  into  exist- 
ence, 320.  The  bubbles  of  1692,  322. 
Ridiculed  by  satirists,  323. 

.Compounders ;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites 

.  so  called,  385.  Expedients  proposed  by 
them  for  the  restoration  of  James,  391. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London  ;  accompanies 
King  William  to  Holland,  1.  Hi3  mor- 
tification at  the  elevation  of  Tillotson,  35. 
Canvasses  London  for  the  Tory  Can- 
didate Clarges,  615. 

Congress  of  the  Hague;  meeting  of  the, 
6^.    Speech  of  William  II  I.  at  the,  8, 

Coningsby,  Thomas  (Lord  Justice),  in  Dub- 
lin, 67.  Goes  in  sute  to  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  67.  Sentences  a  man  to  death 
without  trial,  69.  Decbion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  act,  70.  His  rapa- 
city, 363.  Odious  to  the  Englishry  of 
Ireland,  363.    Removed,  364. 

Conspiracy  ;  the,  of  Grandval,  285.  See 
Grandval. 

Conspiracy  against  the  person  of  King  Wil- 
liam, 566.    The  Conspirators,  568^570. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of ;  his  conduct  at 
the  batde  of  Steinkirk,  280. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  East 


India  Company,  426t  Succeeds  by  bri- 
bery in  obtaining  a  new  Charter  for  the 
Company,  426.  Bill  passed  against  him, 
553. 

Cook,  the  nonjuring  divine;  his  conduct 
at  the  execution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns, 
679.   Arrested,  680.   Set  at  liberty,  681. 

Cornbury,  Edward  Viscount;  included  in 
Young's  plot,  247—249. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  Lord ;  appointed  to  the 
Admiralty,  184. 

Corruption,  parliamentary ;  employed  by 
Caermarthen  and  Trevor,  305. 

Cotentin,  the,  226. 

Country  party,  the,  299. 

Courant,  the  English ;  first  publication  of 
the,  602. 

Cowper,  William,  743.  770. 

Craggs,  James :  his  origin,  547.  Examined 
as  to  bis  dealings  as  an  army  olothier, 
547.    Sent  to  the  Tower,  547. 

Cranbunie,  Charles ;  his  share  in  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  655.  Arrested,  666.  Tried, 
681.    Executed,  682. 

Crime;  increase  of,  in  1692,  294,  295. 

CuUoden ;  people  of,  burned  in  the  Church 
of,  by  the  people  of  Glengarry,  1 97. 

Cumberland,  Richardson ;  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Peterborough,  43. 

Currency,  alarming  state  of  the,  619.  The 
process  of  coining  previous  to  the  Resto- 
ration, 620.  Clipping  of  coin,  620.  622. 
The  coining  mill  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
620.  Clipped  money  and  milled  money, 
621,622.  Counterfeit  coiners,  622,  Exe- 
cutions  for  clipping,  623.  Public  sym* 
pathy  with  the  clippers,  623,  624.  Con- 
dition of  the  currency  in  1695,624.  Pros- 
perity of  the  bankers  amidst  the  debasement 
of  the  currency,  628.  Plan  of  Lowndes 
632.  And  of  Locke,  633.  Expedient  of 
Somers,.635.  Controversy  touching  the 
currency,  639.  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, 640.  Panic  among  the  common 
people,  641.  The  Recoinage  Bill  passed 
642.  Commercial  crisis  in  England,  695 
Exchequer  Bills,  698.  I^fibrts  made  to 
restore  the  currency,  703. 

Cutts;  serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest, 
510.  His  bravery  at  the  s\^ge  of  Namur, 
588.  590.  Receives  a  wound  in  the  head, 
594.  Storms  the  palisades,  595.  .Takes 
charge  of  Fenwick,  738. 


Dairy mple.  Sir  James;  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair,  187.  See 
Stair,  Viscount. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John;  appointed  prime  mi- 
nister ibr  Scotland  in  London*  187;  dc- 
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slgnated  Master  of  Stair,  187.  See  Stair, 
Master  of. 

Danish  troops  in  Ireland ;  condition  of  the, 
70.   Join  Ginlcell  at  Ballymore,  80. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Earl  of;  charged 
by  Lord  Preston  with  treasonable  con- 
duct, SO.  Arrested  and  brought  before 
the  Council,  22.  Declares  his  innocence, 
22.  Completion  of  his  disgrace,  23.  His 
death,  2S. 

Dauphin,  the,  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  Netherlands,  516. 

Debt,  National ;  origin  of  the,  319.  The 
practice  in  Italy,  325.  In  France,  325. 
In  Holland,  325.  The  bill  for  raising  a 
million  by  vay  of  loan  passed  nem.  con.* 
326.  Stages  of  the  growth  of  the  debt  up 
to  the  present  time,  326,  327.  Increase 
of  the  debt  coeval  with  the  increase  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  327, 328.  Causes 
of  the  predictions  of  national  ruin,  330. 

Declaration  ;  the,  of  James,  227.  Its  folly, 
227.  Effect  produced  by  it  in  England, 
229.  The  New  Declaration  of  James,  392. 
Despatched  to  London,  394.  Distributed 
in  England,  394.    Its  effect,  394. 

De  la  Rue ;  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plet,  655.  Informs  Portland  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators,  663. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  233.  Mb  part  in  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue, 238.  Entrusted  T with 
Killigrew)  with  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  372.  They  command  the 
convoy  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  413.  Held 
up  to  derision  in  Bartholomew's  Fair, 
423.    Dismissed  from  his  command,  470. 

Denmark ;  her  menacing  demeanour,  257. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of; 
accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland,  1. 
Splendid  banquets  given  by  him  at  the 
Hague,  7.  Charged  by  Lord  Preston 
with  treasonable  conduct,  *20.  Attends 
the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  36.  Created 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  507.  See  Devon- 
shire, Duke  of. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of;  William,  Earl  o^ 
created,  507. 

De  Witt,  325. 

Deynse ;  taken  by'^Villeroy,  590. 
Diarmid;  thence  of,  192. 
Dieppe;  destroyed  by  the  English  fleet, 
513. 

Dixmuyde  taken  by  Villeroy,  590. 

Dogs;  their  feast  on  the  battle  field  of 

Aghrim,  93. 
Donelagh,  712. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of ;  accom- 
panies King  William  to  Holland,  1. 
Charged  by  Preston  with  treasonable  con- 
duct, 20.    Attends  the  coosecratiou  of 


Tillotson,  36.  Resigns  bis  office  of  Cham- 
berlain, 777. 

Douglas,  James;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  281. 

Drummond,  Captain ;  ordered  by  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  be  prosecutcMi,  576.  * 

Dryden,  John ;  bis  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe, 
131.  Sum  which  he  received  for  his 
translation  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  526. 

Dublin;  condition  of;  after  iu  occupation 
by  the  Williamites,  67.  Its  oelebratioo  of 
the  anniversaries  of  William's  birthday 
and  landing,  67.  Arbitrary  acts  of  Co- 
ningsby's  government,  69. 

Dumont;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
IIL,  285.    Betrays  Grandval,  286. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  the  banker;  bis  im- 
mense gains,  628. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of;  his  illtreatmcnt  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,  384. 

Dunkirk ;  the  English  fleet  at,  513. 

Dunton,  John;  his  paper,  the  Athenian 
Mercury,  601. 

Durant ;  his  part  in  the  Asaasaination  Plot, 
657. 

D*Unon,  General ;  accompanies  Saint  Roth 
to  Ireland,  78.  Entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Athlone,  83.  Surprised  by  the 
English,  85.  Trampled  under  foot,  and 
nearly  killed,  87.  Repairs  to  Galway,  88. 
Besieged  in  Limerick,  95.  Capitulates, 
and  retires  to  Limerick,  95.  In  chief 
command  there,  98.  Surrenders  Lime- 
rick to  Ginkell,  105. 

Dutch  ;  their  joy  on  the  arrival  of  William 
in  Holland,  2,  3.  Jealousy  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  Englishmen,  159. 
The  two  nations  reconciled, .  160.  Out- 
cry against  those  employed  about  Wil- 
liam, 160.  Disliked  by  the  Commons, 
301.  .Hated  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
307.  Disliked  by  Englishmen,  485. 
Their  part  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  588 — 
595. 

Dyer ;  his  manuscript  newsletters,  521 . 
Dykvelt;  arrests  Marshal  Boufflcrs,  597. 

East  India  Company ;  foundation  of  the, 
129.  Its  first  name,  129.  Its  sway  in 
the  City  of  London,  131.  The  old  India 
House,  131.  Prosperity  enjoyed  by  it 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  132,  133. 

.  The  Company  attacked  by  enemies  from 
without  and  dissensions  within,  1 34.  The 
private  interlopers,  135.  Disaffection 
spread  by  them  in  the  East,  135^  136. 
The  Governor,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  makes 
his  peace  with  the  C^urt,  136.  Makes 
presents  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
137.     The  Charter  confirmed  and  ex- 
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■  tended  bj  James  IL^  137.  Its  captains 
permitted  to  hoist  the  royal  ensign,  137. 
Its  servile  homage  to  the  throne,  138. 
Quarrel  between  its  agents  and  the  Mogul 
government,  138.  Its  position  at  the 
Revolution,  ld9«  140.  Discussions  for 
and  against  the  continuance  of  its  mono- 
poly, 141,  142.  The  Nenr  and  Old  Com- 
panies, 143.  Petitions  presented  to  Par- 
liament from  both  Companies,  144,  145. 
Bill  brought  in  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  remodelling  the  Old  Company, 
147.  The  terms  offered  by  the  bill  re- 
jected by  the  proprietors,  147.  The 
King  declares  his  inability  to  dissolve  the 
Old  Company,  313.  The  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commons,  and  adjourned, 
812.  313.  A  neiv  Charter  obtained  by 
bribery,  426.  Renewal  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  Companies,  427.  De- 
bates about  the  trade  with  India  re- 
sumed in  Parliament,  472,  473.  The 
case  of  the  lledbridge,  473.  Parliament- 
ary inquiry  into  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
pany, 551. 

£igg,  inhabitants  of ;  their  treatment  of  the 
Macleods,  197.  The  Macleods'  retalia- 
tion, 197. 

Elections ;  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of,  687. 

Elizabeth ;  Queen,  monopolies  created  during 
her  reign,  128.    Abolished  by  her,  128. 

Elliot;  not  brought  to  trial,  19. 

Emancipation;  Roman  Catholic,  124,  125. 

England  ;  the  nobles  of,  had  ceased  in  1691 
to  be  a  military  class,  64,  65.  Taste  for 
the  productions  of  the  East,  132.  Outcry 
against  the  importation  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  East,  141.  Preparations  of 
the  French  for  an  invasion  of  England, 
220.  Arrangements  made  in  England  to 
repel  the  invasion,  225.  Eflfect  of  James's 
Declaration  throughout  the  kingdom, 
229.  Rejoicings  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  240.  State  of  the  public 
mind  during  the  anticipated  invasion  of 
the  French,  244.  The  war  with  France 
the  people's  war,  260.  French  privateers 
in  the  English  Channel,  292.  John  Bart 
and  Du  Guay  Trouin,  292,  293.  Distress 
in  England,  294.  Increase  in  crime,  294, 
295.  Debate  in  Parliament  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  300.  Condition  of  the 
kingdom  compared  with  that  of  France  in 
1 692,  31 6,  3 1 7.  Increase  of  the  riches  of 
the  nation,  3 1 9.  Origin  of  the  National 
Debt,  319.  et  seq.  Increase  of  prosperity 
coeval  with  the  increase  of  the  Debt, 
327,  328.  Miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  413.  Elasticity  of  the  English  re- 
sources^ 429.  Foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
VUL.  IV.  S 


England,  490.  et  seq.  England's  mantimc 
superiority  established,  600.  Alarming 
state  of  the  currency,  619.  State  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  discovery  of  the  Assassi- 
nation Plot,  668.  llie  whole  nation  signs 
the  Association,  684.  Commercial  crisis 
in  England,  695.  Financial  crisis,  609. 
Distress  of  the  people  :  their  temper  and 
conduct,  705.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
725.  State  of  the  country,  725.  Return 
of  prosperity,  728.  Restoration  of  the 
finances  730.  Terms  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  settled,  796.  The 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  signed,  80].  Anxiety 
of  the  nation,  802.  Arrival  of  news  of 
the  peace,  802.  General  rejoicing,  804. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  806.  Prosperity  of 
the  kingdom,  807 — 809. 

English  ;  their  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  159. 
The  two  nations  reconciled,  160. 

Estrees,  Count  of;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Toulon  fleet  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  England,  221.  414.  Scatters  the 
Smyrna  fleet  at  Lngos,  415. 

Exchequer  Bills ;  origin  of,  698. 

Exeter  ;  its  agitation  at  the  general  election 
of  169.5,  617. 

Exeter,  Earl  of ;  his  Jacobite  principles, 
610. 

False  witnesses ;  the,  of  the  17th  century, 
171.  Oates  the  founder  of  the  school, 
172. 

Fees  and  salaries  of  official  men  ;  debates  in 
Parliament  on  the,  120. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John;  his  Jacobite  plottings,  S3. 
His  impertinence  to  the  Queen,  33.  570. 
His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  584,  585. 
711.  Captured,  714.  His  letter  to  his 
wife,  715.  His  confession,  715.  Effects 
of  his  confession,  7;) 2.  Feelings  of  the 
Whigs  about  him,  734.  The  King  ex- 
amines him,  735.  Disappearance  of  the 
witness  Goodman,  736.  Fenwick  ex- 
amined by  the  House  of  Commons,  739. 
Bill  for  attainting  him  brought  in,  740. 
Intrigues  of  Monmouth,  753.  Inter- 
rogated by  the  House  of  Lords,  757. 
The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  767.  At- 
tempts  made  to  save  him,  767.  His 
execution,  768. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  762.  767. 

Ferguson,  James  ;  his  communications  with 
James,  224.    Taken  into  custody,  670. 

Filicaja,  449. 

Filmer;  doctrines  of,  3 JO,  351.     His  work 

edited  by  Bohun,  350. 
Finances;  restoration  of  the,  of  the  country, 

730. 

Financial  crisis  in  England,  699. 
6 


r«  Rlrharrf ;  h'm  share  ill  Ibt  iifwwu- 
\  riut,  6,r?.     Oivei  biwauUM  to 

„4if  for  ttic  government  of  Ireland,  97. 

Sb  Jdhiif  ti90L 
%  tiM  £iigliib  I  Ihe  min  mxved  tif 
ffitigM  r«p^^  119.    Plsced  under 
r  ewnwiid  of  RdmII,  1 1 9.  Pcmwi 
UndUptited  cotnmmid  ai  tiie 

Jiiint  tUe  Dutch  fleet,  wnd  raiU* 
r  the   eoimnflnd  Rusii^H, 
rppT  of  the  fleet,  253.    Gives  battk^ 
tic  ^t^b.  «t       Hogiie,  £35.  Tlii^ 
nnd  0i«t  ,p1«etd  utwkr  Kbt  eontnumd 

,  the  Dutelr ;  joinv  llw  Eflfllib  fleet 

der  Rui!*eU,  393* 

Paul  ;  hfs  parentit^e  infl  early  lift% 

ibi  J  it  i    i  1 11^1  m  lira  I  c  (i  a  r  c  u     t  ffi  i .  Mis 

[  army,  487.    Appointed  eUairman 

Thatswx  I  bli  frlea4ltil]i  wiCh  Eflv^er, 

Jeorpe;  his  tharfteter,  t4.  Quota- 
l»  fnicn  his  worki,  24,        iii>te»  His 
CTiiiositmns  of  the  Sacrt'il  WrWiii:::'iH 
Absimiity  of  some  of  hi-.  [.  lli-iriT-.  S7* 
Abililiei  aiid  «tt*iana«Pt3  otimmc  of  ttiem. 


Wo%^  Sir  Steriheii ;  electee)  for  the  City  of 
Xiondon,  ^iS,  IXenf^m  hw  prefeniionv  to 
the  pl.ice  vf  First  L^jrd  of  the  Trerifinry, 
777. 

FowJer»  Bishop  ;  his  appmiUEncnt  tn  iht- Nue 

of  Gloueeaien  4:{. 
Wnxm  l  DOOgrevof  the  great  coal  it  ion  formed 

Her  tihaniigt*  la  CktakMik  wad  FM. 

mont,  fifi.  Sendn  a  fleet,  with  amm,  mi- 
munition^  atid  food,  ^ith  ofn«^r!i  to  ocrn- 
duct  the  wjir  in  Iriliind,  7J*,  A  fKtrfion 
of  Ihi,'  Irish  Hjprnan  (.'iillioZU'  ir'-f^'M-.  i  -n- 
barM  fyr  France,  lOS—lls^  Tlie  Krcrirli 
ifttlijtaiMil^t  lOD.  IVeparabiin  m 
f^rUM  iliir  iiwmdiiig  Englanti 

f^«»«ii  toil  detaioMl  itt  poit  b«fOfi^ 
l4l«ir  lint^  Fata  oue  to  under 

TonrrillcT  Defested  by  the  Eppflith 

«nd  Duteh  fleet  under  RniiWLl^  ^3ry—240. 
Levb  Ukv%  t he  fi  k- 1  d  In m *,el  f  e CJ*.  Sp ! e - 
douT.  of  bis  oiiiip,  His  immtiu^e 

itini|«  sea  sieff«  of  Namur,  SiTU 


tw  in  Wmmm  S0if 

^25.  Fmlure  of  th#  crofis  iiv  In  ]€99^ 
397.  Comiiieneement  of  the  earn  palpi 
in  Brabant,  40  L  Ritde  of  Lauden,  404 
— 412,  The  viclarj  3  fie:.ir  cmt  ftjr  the 
Frenclu  410.  Xlivy  beside  mid  tab 
Gb8tl«f«i|r>  HHitai^  •otMHi  j/ 

Ftanoe^  49ft.  DUtren  m  Frwiee  in 
1693,  4f8-  Mbetj  of  the  country  dij- 
tricta  to  iu«p  P)uitt  in  goc^l  LamuMir,  43iT. 
Th  e  eampalf^  n  of  ]  6  94,  507 ,  J  h  e  Ff cneli 
plan  of  war,  i^r>7.  llepulee  of  tfui  En;!j;]i''h 
at  Brest.  511,  5 J  2-  The  vrnt  viiTtiu\  viiu 
Sp&in,  514.  Villeroy  cho^ti^ti  to  conch  set 
the  war  in  1 605,  5G I .  of  Naqiui, 

595.    The  Freneb  mmf  ^ut  ^  in  T«i" 
loo,  €00,    PrepoTBtiotw  <^  &  da 
England,  659l    Dt$lTe«t  of  Ffi 

^94'  Negoliationifof  ] 
70t).    Terifis  of  peace  betn 

Kyswiek  tigned,  SOL 
Fnujcta,  ' 
note; 

ffviert  GMk^ut  emor  of  i&i 

fnw^  d94w    Coitvpelled  ^  Hm  Big^ 

Churcti  party  to  reiKign,  349w 
Vrtt-  tr^ide  ;  prinelplkMt  of,  beC«MI'  Eligliwi 

atid  India  adroented,  142. 
French  rtvt=t  ;  arriTnl  of,  in  the  Shannon,  7&. 
Fres^iiJ^lield  ;  Lho  estate  of  Arehbishop  Sajn- 

tToii,  41. 

Friend,  Sir  John:  his  purt  in  a  Jaeotut* 

stiP^tkm  Hoi,  eS4.     Arrcatedi,  «7& 

Tricti  for  lrea*rin*  Found  guUtft 

Fiilkr,  M  illiaiTi^  his  plot,  17  L  IIU  str- 
vict^^  to  t\iv  ^ovurnment  of  Wilhain,  IT  J. 
His  dk-^per^ile  f<jrtunc«,  17;^.  Admiued 
to  the  hou^e  of  TiMiH  Oate^,  175-  An* 
nounce^  Jii't  di«eavery  of  a  Jooobtte  plolt 
m,  Pbikwiw  llw41om  of  Coouoom 
to  hm  Mm  «toi7  to  the 

n.if'jiH'v;  hnns;*.'''']  ^viiliiJuT  tri.il*  ft*-'>. 
(inlh^Jiv  :  it^^tLiti-  iindt'Tihe  lloman  Caiholie 
:in  ny  oT  Jame^,  7*J.    Be!itq|pd  (^^akcU. 

GattaMMga*  MnviuM       nomner  of 
SfHiniah  Netberbnds  :  attends  the  Cm* 
gnm  at  the  HagtKi  ^>  5.    HU  unHtoeM 

for  hi^  po^f.  ^f;?.    His  loii'j  of  MoFi!s 
Il''l';:iI1'.'<I.  'Ji^f;.     13      iTior[ilTi:4i!oi!t,  i;''>7. 
I  Ojwdeot  l^r. ;  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the 
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Tyaiette,  the  London ;  the  only  newspaper 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
601.    Its  partiality  and  meagreness,  602. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  492. 

Gerroains,  St.;  state  of  the  Court  of,  380. 
James*8  return  to,  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  380.  Magnificence  of  the  palace 
and  surrounding  country,  380.  Constant 
gloom  of  the  Court,  380.  381.  The  Pro- 
testants neglected  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics preferred  in  all  cases,  382.  Opinion 
entertained  at  St.  Gcrmains  of  Bancroft, 
383.  Undisputed  sway  of  the  Noncom- 
pounders  at,  386. 

Germans  ;  their  taste  for  wine,  7.  Anecdote 
of  one,  7. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  514. 

Gildon ;  the  disciple  of  Charles  Blount,  353. 
His  doggrcl  and  slander,  353. 

Ginkell,  General ;  his  control  over  the 
Dutch  in  Ireland,  70.  State  of  his  Eng. 
lish  troops  and  mercenaries,  70.  He  takes 
the  field,  79.  Excellent  condition  of  his 
army,  80.  Reduces  Ballymore,  80.  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Athlone,  80 — 87.  Fixes 
his  headquarters  at  Ballinasloe,  90.  Gains 
the  battle  of  Aghrim,  91 — 93.  Takes 
Galway,  95.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick, 
98.  His  skill,  98.  Consents  to  negotiate 
with -the  be^eged,  101.  Terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  city,  105.  His  dispute 
with  Sarsfield,  106.  Rewarded  with  the 
Earldom  of  Athlone,  286.  See  Athlone, 
Earl  of. 

Glencoe;  description  of  the  pass  of,  191. 
Its  inhabitants,  1 92.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe, 
1 90.  et  seq.  (  See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
and  Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe).  The 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  210.  The  event  not 
known  to  the  public  for  some  time  after 
its  occurrence,  213.  The  news  spread  by 
the  nonjurors,  215.  The  massacre  un- 
noticed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  378. 
Inquiry  uf  the  Scottish  Parliament  into 
the  massacre  of.  571.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 574.  Blame  attached  to  William 
III.  for  not  having  punished  the  author 
of  the  crime,  580. 

Glengarry,  Macdunald  of ;  takes  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  196.  Revenge  of  the 
clan  on  the  people  of  Culloden,  197. 

Glenlyon.    See  Campbell,  Captain. 

Glcnorchy,  Castle  of,  189,  190. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (son  of  the  PriRcess 
Anne),  609. 

Godfrey,  Michael ;  his  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  ICngland,  498.  Visits 
the  headquarters  of  the  allies  at  the 
siege  of  Namur,  589.    Killed  there,  589. 

Godolphin,  Lord  ;  favours  shown  to  him 
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by  William  III.,  56.  Gained  over  by 
the  Jacobite  Bulkelcy,  56,  57.  His 
treason,  57,  58.  Marlborough's  influence 
over  him,  58.  Appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  185.  His  prudence 
and  experience  in  finance,  325.  His 
talents  appreciated  by  William,  467.  His 
resignation,  733.  His  denial  in  the  House 
of  treasonable  designs,  756. 
Godwin  Sands,  1. 

Goodman,  Cardell  (Scum  Goodman);  his 
career,  569.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  584.  Sent  to  gaol  for  rioting,  and 
liberated,  585.    Hb  disappearance,  736. 

Goree,  island  of,  1. 

Grandval ;  employed  to  assassinate  Wil- 
liam III.,  285.  His  assistants,  Dumont 
and  Leefdale,  285.  His  visit  to  James  at 
St.  Germains,  285.  Betrayed,  286.  Ar- 
rested and  hanged,  386,  287.  His  con- 
fession, 287. 

Grsevius,  5. 

Grant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  massacre 

of  Glencoe,  212.  note. 
Granville,  Doctor  Dennis;  insulted  at  and 

forced  to  quit  St.  Germains,  f^S2, 
Grascombe;  his  Jacobite  pamphlets,  706. 
Great  Seal,  the,  given  to  Somers,  374. 
Greenwich  ;  Palace  of,  243.    The  Park  at, 

243.    Foundation  of  the  Naval  Hospital 

at,  243.  535. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  612. 
Grotius,  7. 

Grumbletonians,  the,  299. 
Guy,  Henry;  his  corrupt  practices,  546. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  547. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  suspension  of  the, 
667. 

Hackney  coaches  of  I^ndon  taxed,  488. 
The  coachmen's  petition  to  the  Commons, 
547. 

Hague,  the ;  reception  of  King  William  at, 
4,  5.  The  great  Congress  at,  6.  Gaiety 
of  the  city,  7. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his 
death,  542.  His  descendants,  543.  His 
character,  543,  544. 

Hamilton,  Anthony  ;  his  description  of  the 
Court  of  James  at  St.  Germains,  381. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus;  his  share  in  theassault 
on  Athlone,  86. 

Hamilton,  Richard ;  exchanged  for  Mount- 
joy,  281. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of ;  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Parliament  of  Scot* 
land,  375.    His  death,  571. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  of  Inver- 
ness ;  sent  to  destroy  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  207.     His  plans,  209.  The 
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massacre,  210.  His  blundering  arrange- 
ments, 212.  His  barbarity,  212.  Re- 
fuses to  appear  before  the  Estates  of  Scot- 
land respecting  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
576. 

Hampden,  John ;  fails  to  obtain  a  seat  at 
the  general  election  of  1695, 6 1 8.  Attends 
the  drawing  room  of  the  Duchess  of  Ma- 
zarine, 6 1 8.    His  suicide,  61 8. 

Ilarcourt,  Simon,  743. 

Harley,  Robert;  his  parentage  and  early 
life,  461.  His  political  principles,  462. 
His  abilities,  463.  His  poetry,  463.  note. 
His  moral  character,  464.  Changes  from 
"Whig  to  Tory,  465.  Moves  a  represen- 
tation to  the  throne,  482.  Opposes  the 
increase  of  the  army,  487. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  461. 

Harrington,  Lord,  115. 

Harris ;  his  newspaper  the  Intelligence  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign,  602. 

Hastings,  Captain,  of  the  Sandwich;  his 
death  at  La  Hogue,  241.  Buried  with 
honour,  242. 

Havre;  burnt  by  the  English  fleet,  513. 

Hearth  money  ;  its  odious  features,  641. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  the  merchant,  474. 

Heidelberg;  sacked  by  the  French  under 
the  Duke  of  Lorges,  428. 

Heinsius,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland; 
his  high  opinion  of  Marlborough's  talents 
as  a  general,  63.  His  correspondence 
with  William  III.,  256. 

Helena,  Saint;  rising  in,  against  the  East 
India  Company,  136. 

Henderland,  chief  of,  201. 

Herbert,  Edward,  227.  Carries  the  great 
seal  at  Sl  Germains,  386. 

Hespen,  Nether;  encampment  of  William 
III.  at,  402. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of;  attends  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 

Jlesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of;  attends 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6.  Omits  to 
furnish  his  contingent  to  the  coalition,  400. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of ;  iiis 
share  in  the  assault  on  Athlone,  86. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester;  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right, 
385,  449. 

High  Church  party ;  their  arrogance  at  the 
appearance  of  Walker's  book  on  the  Icon 
Basilike,  349. 

Highlanders ;  state  of  the,  in  1690, 1 88.  Ap- 
peal of  the  chiefs  to  James,  188.  James's 
reply,  188.  Breadalbane  sent  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  rebel  clans,  189.  The 
Highlanders  required  to  take  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary,  194.  Instances  of 
the  vindictiveness  of  some  of  the  clans. 


197.  Plans  of  the  Master  of  Suir  kr 
exterminating  the  unruly  dans,  201,  202. 
William's  order  for  crushing  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  clans,  204, 205.  The  massaert 
of  Glencoe,  210.  State  of  the,  Uken  into 
the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, 378.  Law  for  the  suppression  of 
depredation  in  the  Highlands  passed,  378. 
Highwaymen ;  great  numbers  of,  in  1693^ 
296. 

Hill,  Captain ;  his  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  310.    Murders  Mountford,  311. 

Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Inverness,  195. 
His  humanity,  206.  His  uneasiness  after 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe^  216. 

Hindostan;  its  grandeur  under  Akbar,  l^. 
And  under  Aurengpsebe,  130,  131. 

Hogue,  La;  the  encampment  at,  226.  Battle 
of,  235. 

Holland  ;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  1.  His 
second  visit  to,  63.  Prosperity  of,  in  the 
17th  century,  143.  Preference  of  Wil- 
liam III.  for,  257.  Her  war  with  France 
the  people's  war,  259,  260.  National 
debt  of,  325. 

Holland  ;  the  accomplice  of  RobCTt  Young, 
254,  255. 

Holt,  Sir  John ;  presides  at  the  Old  Bailey 
at  the  trial  of  Preston  and  his  accom- 
plices 16 — 18.  Consulted  by  the  Lords 
respecting  the  Act  for  excluding  l*apists 
from  public  trusts  in  Ireland,  124.  Or- 
dered to  prepare  a  new  bill,  1 24. 

Holyrood  House,  375. 

Honlaersdyk,  2. 

Hospitals ;  not  one  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  243. 

Houblon,  Sir  John  ;  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  702. 

Hough,  John;  attends  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  35. 

Houghton,  John ;  his  periodical  paper.  The 
Collection  fur  the  Improvement  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade,  602. 

House  of  Commons ;  opening  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1691,  119.  Debates  on  the 
salaries  and  fees  of  official  men,  li'O. 
Passes  an  Act  excluding  Papists  from 
public  trust  in  Ireland,  123.  'Die  bill 
sent  back  from  the  Lords,  1 23.  Itie  bill 
passed,  124.  Petitions  from  the  rival 
East  India  Companies,  145.  Bill  for 
remodelling  the  East  India  C-ompany 
brought  in,  147.  The  terms  of  the  Com- 
mons rejected  by  the  Company,  147. 
Irritation  of  the  House,  148.  Presents 
an  address  to  the  King  requesting  him  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  and  to  incor- 
porate a  new  one,  148.  Debates  on  the 
Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High 
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Treason,  148.  152.  The  bill  passeJ,  and 
sent  up  to  the  I^rds,  152.  The  Lords* 
amendments  rejected  by  the  Commons, 
154.  A  free  conference  held,  154.  llie 
bill  sufiered  to  drop,  158.  Petition  from 
the  false  witness  Fuller,  177.  Close  of 
the  session,  180.  Bill  for  ascertaining 
the  salaries  of  the  Judges  rejected,  180. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  298.  Debate  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  300.  Considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of 
Trials  for  High  Treason  resumed,  308. 
The  debates  on  the  state  of  the  trade  with 
India  resumed,  312.  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply and  of  >Vays  and  Means,  314.  Fixes 
a  land  tax,  314.  Quarrel  between  the 
Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment,  317.  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  325.  Discussions  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  332.  The  Place  Bill  in. 
troduced,  338.  Passed  without  a  divi- 
sion,  341.  The  Triennial  Bill  brou^-ht 
down  from  the  Lords,  343.  Irritation  of 
the  Houses,  345.  Passes  the  bill,  346. 
The  6rst  parliamentary  proceedings  on 
the  lil)erty  of  the  press,  348.  Punishes 
the  censor  Edmund  Bohun,  357.  Address 
to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  368. 
William's  dislike  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 434.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  468. 
Its  vote  condemning  the  treacherous  mis- 
management of  the  fleet,  469.  Debates 
about  the  trade  with  India,  472,  473. 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for  Trea- 
son again  brought  in,  476.  Tlirown  out  in 
the  Lords,  477.  The  Triennial  Bill  again 
brought  in,  but  lost,  477.  The  Lords' 
bill  on  the  same  subject  rejected,  478. 
The  Place  Bill  passed,  479.  The  King 
refuses  to  pass  the  bill,  481.  Resentful 
and  ungovernable  mood  of  the  House, 
481 .  Presents  a  representation  to  the 
King.  482.  William's  answer,  482.  Re- 
flux of  feeling  in  the  House,  483.  I'he 
Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  484.  Allowed  to  drop,  487. 
Supply,  487.  Ways  and  Means:  lottery 
loan,  488.  The  Bank  of  England,  490. 
Parliament  prorogued,  504.  Meeting  of 
Parliament,  524.  Debates  on  the  Lanca- 
shire prosecutions,  526.  The  Place  Bill 
read  again  thrice,  but  not  passed,  528. 
The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason  again  introduced  and 
again  lost,  529.  Ulie  Triennial  Bill  passes 
into  a  law,  529.  Death  of  Queen  Mary, 
5 S3.  An  address  of  condolence  moved 
to  the  King,  583.  Emancipation  of  the 
))ress,  540.  Committee  appointed  to  ex« 
amine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London 
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and  the  East  India  Company,  54 9«  550. 
The  Speaker  Trevor  expelled,  550.  Foley 
chosen  Speaker,  551.  Inquiry  by  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
554.  ITie  Commons  orders  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  559.  The 
impeachment  falls  to  the  ground,  560. 
The  Parliament  dissolved,  608.  The  new 
Parliament  of  1695,  619.  State  of  the 
currency,  619.  Loyalty  of  the  House, 
637.  The  Recoinage  Bill,  641.  Sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  642.  Passing  of  the 
act  fur  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason,  643.  Proceedings  touching  the 
Assassination  Plot,  667.  Formation  of 
the  Association,  668.  682.  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Elections,  687.  Act  es- 
tablishing a  I^d  Bank,  690.  Parlia- 
ment prorogued,  693.  Meeting  of  Par- 
liament, 725.  Vigorous  resolutions  of  the 
House,  726.  Effect  of  its  proceedings  on 
foreign  governments,  729.  Proceedings 
touching  Fen  wick's  confession,  738.  De- 
bates on  the  bill  for  attainting  Fenwick, 
741.  llie  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  767. 
Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  769.  Bill 
for  regulating  the  Press,  771.  Bill  abo- 
lishing the  privileges  of  Whitefriars  and 
the  &ivoy,  773.  Close  of  the  session, 
775. 

House  of  Lords;  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1691,  1 19.  Debates  on  the  bill 
for  excluding  Papists  from  public  trust 
in  Ireland,  123-  The  bill  amended  and 
sent  back  to  the  Commons,  123.  The 
bill  passed,  124.  The  Bill  for  regulating 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  brought  up 
from  the  Commons,  154.  The  Lords' 
amendment  rejected  by  the  Commons, 
154.  A  free  conference,  154.  The  bill 
allowed  to  drop,  158.  Close  of  the  ses- 
sion, 180.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  298. 
Question  of  privilege  raised  by  the  Lords, 

299.  Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 

300.  Quarrel  between  the  Houses  re- 
specting the  mode  of  collecting  the  land 
tax,  317.  Discussions  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  332.  The  bill  excluding  place- 
men from  Parliament  thrown  out,  342. 
The  Triennial  Bill  passed,  343,  344. 
The  first  parliamentary  proceedings  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  348.  Meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  468.  The  Bill  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason  brought  up  from  the  Commons, 
476.  Thrown  out,  477.  A  bill  similar 
to  the  Triennial  Bill  brought  in  by  Mon- 
mouth, 478.  The  bill  rejected  in  tho 
Commons,  478.  The  Place  Bill  passed, 
480.   The  Bank  Charter  Act  discusyed, 
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500.  The  House  passes  the  bill,  501. 
Parliament  prorogued,  504.  Meeting  of 
Parliament,  524.  Death  of  Queen  Mary, 
533.  Inquiry  by  a  joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  into  the  bribery  of  the  East 
India  Company,  554.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds  ordered  to  be  impeached,  559. 
The  Parliament  dissolved,  608.  The 
new  Parliament  of  1695,  619.  Passing 
of  the  Aet  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  643.  Proceedings 
touching  the  Assassination  Plot,  667. 
Discussion  on  the  Association,  682.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Elections,  687. 
Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank,  690. 
Parliament  prorogued,  693.  Meeting  of 
Parliament,  725.  Debates  on  the  bill 
for  attainting  Fenwick,  752.  Fenwick 
brought  in  and  interrogated,  757.  The 
Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  767.  Close  of 
the  session,  77.5. 

Howe,  John  (*<Jack  Howe");  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Vice  Chaml)erlain,  357. 
Causes  of  his  dismission,  358.  His  un- 
governable ferocity  against  Burnet,  358. 
Becomes  a  virulent  Tory,  466.  Opposes 
the  increa%  of  the  army,  487.  His 
speech  against  the  war,  638. 

Hume,  David;  his  predictions  respecting 
the  national  debt,  327,  328. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick  ;  created  Lord  Pol- 
warth,  377.    See  Polwarth. 

Hunt ;  the  smuggler  of  Romney  Marsh, 
650. 

Huntingdon,  Lord  ;  question  of  privilege 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  299. 
His  recognisances  cancelled,  300. 

Huguenots ;  their  merciless  persecutor, 
&int  Ruth,  78.  Their  part  in  the  siege 
of  Athlone  and  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  79. 
86.  92.  Their  bravery  under  Giiikell  in 
Ireland,  79.  ct  seq.  And  at  the  battle  of 
Marsiglia,  428. 

Huy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  404. 

Icon  Basilike  ;  Walker*s  book  on  tbe, 
349.  How  regarded  by  zealous  royalists, 
349. 

India;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  East 
India  trade,  126.  et  seq.  Excitement  in 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  with  the,  127.  Origin  of  the  East 
India  Company,  129.  Ignorant  admira- 
tion with  which  India  was  regarded  in 
England,  ISO.  Magnificence  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  130,  131.  Increase  in  the  imports 
of  the  productions  of,  into  England,  132. 
The  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  im- 
prisoned by  the  inhabiunts,  1 36.  Quar- 


rel between  the  Mogul  goremineiit  and 
the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company, 
138.  Peace  concluded  between  the  Gmt 
Mogul  and  the  English,  144.  Ddhates 
on  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India  re- 
sumed by  the  House  of  Commons,  SIS. 
The  discussion  adjourned,  S1&  Re- 
sumption in  Parliament  of  the  debates 
on  the  trade  with  India,  472.  et  seq. 

India  House;  the  old,  131, 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  S5S. 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope;  his  recooctliatioo 
with  Lewis  XIV.,  259.    His  policy,  264. 

Investment  of  capital.  See  Capiul,  in. 
vestment  ot 

Ireland ;  progress  of  the  war  in,  66.  The 
whole  area  of  the  island  divided  between 
the  contending  races,  66.  State  of  the 
English  part  of  the  kingdom,  67.  Sute 
of  the  part  of  Ireland  subject  to  James, 
71.  et  seq.  Return  of  Tyrconuel,  77. 
Arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at  Limerick 
with  Saint  Ruth  on  board,  78.  Tbe 
English  take  the  field,  79.  Sieges  of 
Ballymore  and  Athlone^  80 — 87.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim,  91.  Siege  of  Galway, 
95.  Siege  of  Limerick.  98.  IX-ath  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyrconnel,  97. 
State  of  Ireland  after  the  war,  1  IS.  AL 
lusion  to  the  late  improTements  in,  1 18. 
Act  of  Parliament  excluding  Papists 
from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  123.  Tbe 
attention  of  Parliament  called  to  tbe 
state  of  Ireland,  363.  Sidney  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant,  364.  Sidney  recalltrd, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  liands 
of  Lords  Justices,  368.  Disgust  of  the 
Irish  at  the  new  Declaration  of  James, 
396.    Statu  of  Ireland  in  1697,  778. 

Irish  troops,  79.  Hated  by  the  English 
Protestants,  223.  Their  valour  at  tbe 
battle  of  Marsiglia,  428. 

Italy  ;  national  debts  of,  325. 

Jacobites  ;  trial  of  the  conspirators  Preston 
and  Ashton,  1 6.  et  seq.  Joy  of  the  Ja. 
cobites  at  the  fall  of  Mons,  33.  Their 
roar  of  execration  at  the  filling  up  of  the 
vacant  sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  3'^ 
Their  clamour  on  the  desertion  of  Slier- 
lock,  44 — 51.  They  gain  over  Russell, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  54.  et  se<i. 
'Ilieir  peculiar  abhorrence  of  Marl- 
borough, 58.  Marlborough's  plan  for 
restoring  James,  159.  et  seq.  His  plut 
disclosed  by  the  Jacobites,  164.  Tlic 
Jacobite  arrangements  on  the  French  in- 
vasion of  England,  2iM.  Severe  laws 
enacted  against  theip  by  tbe  Scottish 
Parliament  of   1693,  377.  Divisions 
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among  the  English  Jacobites,  385. 
Compounders  and  Noncoropounders,  385. 
Savage  scurrility  of  the  Jacobite  libellers, 
417.  William  Anderton,  417.  Writings 
and  artifices  of  the  Jacobites,  421.  llieir 
strong  muster  at  Bath,  423.  Their  joy  at  the 
probability  of  a  quarrel  between  William 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  482.  Their 
enemy  Trenchard,  517.  Jacobite  plots 
against  William's  person,  566.  Ranco- 
rous invective  contained  iu  the  Jacobite 
pamphlets  against  William,  579.  Ja- 
cobite plots  against  the  government 
during  William's  absence,  584.  Forma- 
tion of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  648. 
Hatred  of  the  nation  for  the  very  name 
of  Jacobite,  708.  Search  for  Jacobite 
conspirators  in  England,  711.  Their 
dismay  at  the  news  of  the  Peace  of  llys- 
wick,  803. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  293. 

James  I. ;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  128. 

James  II. ;  secret  communications  of  some 
of  William's  scrvanu  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Germains,  52.  James's  forgiveness 
of  Marlborough,  62.  Marlborough's 
dexterity  in  evading  James's  commands, 
63,  64.  Progress  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
66.  et  scq.  State  of  the  part  of  Ireland 
subject  to  James,  71.  Deputation  from 
the  Irish  Jacobites  to  James  at  8t.  Ger- 
mains, 75—77.  Siege  of  Limerick,  and 
dispersion  of  the  Irish  army,  105  —  108. 
Plan  of  Marlborough  for  effecting  James's 
restoration,  159.  et  scq.  James's  answer 
to  the  application  of  the  Highland  chiefs 
for  aid,  188.  His  joy  on  the  death  of 
Louvois,  218.  James's  impatience  to 
have  an  expedition  sent  to  England, 
220.  Lewis  determines  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 220.  James's  belief  that  the 
English  fleet  is  friendly  to  him,  221. 
His  belief  in  the  statements  of  his  En- 
glish agents,  224.  A  daughter  born  to 
him,  224.  He  goes  down  to  his  army  at 
La  Hogue,  226.  Holds  a  Chapter  of  the 
Garter,  226.  His  Declaration,  227. 
Effect  produced  by  it  in  England,  229. 
James's  approval  of  a  plan  for  assas- 
sinating William  1 1 1.,  285.  Returns  to 
St.  Germains  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
380.  His  mode  of  life  there,  380.  et  seq. 
His  treatment  of  his  Protestant  adhe- 
rents at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  383. 
His  incurable  faults  of  head  and  heart, 
386.  His  character,  as  shown  in  the 
Declaration  of  April  1692,  387.  Com- 
pelled to  make  changes  in  his  ministry  at 
St.  Germains,  389.  His  New  Declara- 
tion, 392.    His  insincerity,  393.  Effect 


of  the  New  Declaration  in  England,  394. 
Receives  intelligence  from  Marlborough 
of  the  expedition   against  firest,  508. 
Communicates  the  information  to  the 
French  government,  509.    Prohibits  the 
Court   of  St.  Germains   to    go  into 
mourning  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  537.    James's  opinion  of  the  law- 
fulness of  assassination,  567.    His  refusal 
to  sanction  any  attempt  on  the  life  of 
William,  567.    Requested  to  sanction  a 
plot  for  assassinating  William,  570.  Gives 
liis  warrant  to  Sir  George  Barclay  for  a 
plot  against  William,  650.    His  attempts 
to  prevent  a  general  paciBcation,  800. 
James  V. ;  his  extermination  of  the  Moss- 
troopers 201. 
James's  Coffeehouse,  St,  65. 
Jeffreys,  George  Lord;  his  judgment  in 
the  great  case  of  the  Monopolies,  129. 
137.    His  son,  759. 
Johnson,  Julian,  48.    His  secret  press  351. 
Johnstone;  appointed  to  inform  William 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, 375. 
Jonathan's  Coffeehouse,  322. 
Judges ;  rejection  of  the  bill  for  ascertain- 
ing their  salaries,  180.    Mode  of  remu- 
nerating them,  183. 
Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  109,  110. 
note. 

Junto  the,  of  the  Whig  party,  446.  Its 
authority,  446. 

Kean,  Edmund,  the  actor ;  his  descent,  543. 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  leaves 

the  bishop's  palace  at  Wells  40.  His 

retirement  at  Longleat,  40. 
Kerry  ;  the  fierce  inhabitants  of,  101. 
Kettlewell,  John  ;  hb  theory  of  Divine 

right,  385. 

Keyes  Thomas;  his  share  in  the  Assassi- 
nation Plot,  654.  Arrested,  669.  Tried, 
671.  Found  guilty,  671.  His  execu- 
tion, 675. 

Kidder,  Richard;  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  WelU,  43. 

Killegrew;  entrusted  (with  Delavnl)  with 
the  command  of  the  Channel  6eet, 
372.  They  command  the  convoy  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  413.  Held  up  to  derision 
in  Bartholomew  Fair,  423.  Dismissed 
from  his  command,  470. 

King,  Edward ;  his  share  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  635.  Arrested,  670.  Tried, 
671.  Found  guilty,  671.  His  execu- 
tion, 675. 

Kneller;  Sir  Godfrey,  471. 

Knight,  Sir  John;  his  offensive  speech 
respecting  the  Dutch  in  England,  486. 
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His  speech  burned  by  tbe  hangman,  487* 
His  insolent  joy  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  533.  Turned  out  at  the  general 
election  of  1695,  617. 
Kuightley,  Christopher ;  his  share  in  th« 
Assassination  Plot,  655.    Arrested,  670. 

Lagos,  Bay  of;  naval  encounter  in  the, 
415. 

•  Lambcque ;  headquarters  of  William  III. 
at,  277. 

Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York ;  his  death, 
44. 

Lancashire  prosecutions,  the,  518.  De- 
bates in  Parliament  on  the,  526. 

Land  Bank ;  the,  of  Briscoe  and  Chamber- 
layne,  494.  Act  establishing  a,  690. 
The  bank  ceases  to  exist,  701. 

Landen,  battle  of,  404 — 412.  Appearance 
of  tbe  battle  field  the  following  summer, 
412. 

Land  tax;  that  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
315.  That  of  the  Restoration,  315. 
Origin  of  the  existing  land  tax,  315. 
Ilenewed  annually,  315,  316.  Made  per- 
manent, 316.  The  tax  renewed  in  the 
session  of  1693-1694,  488. 

Xjanghorne ;  the  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  285.  note. 

Lanier,  Sir  John  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  281. 

Leclcrc,  449. 

Leeds,  Duke  of ;  Caermarthen  created,  506. 
His  ignominy,  545.  Suspected  of  having 
received  bribes,  548,  Story  of  bis  agent 
Bates,  556.  His  defence  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  558.  His  speech  in  the  Com- 
mons, 559.  The  Lords  informed  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach 
him,  559.  His  airs  in  the  House,  560. 
His  disgrace,  561. 

Lccfclale ;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
III.,  285.    Betrays  Grandval,  2S6. 

Leinster,  Duke  of;  Mcinliart  Schomberg 
created,  289.  Commands  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Portsdown,  289.  The  troops 
for  the  attack  on  the  French  coast  placed 
under  his  command,  289. 

Leopold  I.,  Kmperor  of  Germany  ;  in- 
attentive to  the  interests  of  the  coalition, 
262.  His  desire  to  conquer  the  Turks, 
262.  His  sluggishness  in  sending  suc- 
cours to  Piedmont,  400.  His  conduct  in 
1697,  786.  Difficulties  caused  by  him, 
798. 

Leslie,  Charles ;  first  publishes  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  215. 

Lestrange,  Roger ;  appointed  censor  of  the 
press,  348.  Uenioved,  349.  Taken  into 
custody,  670. 


Lewis  of  Baden  ;  hU  defeat  of  the  Turks  in 
a  great  battle,  66.  Watches  tbe  Turks 
on  the  Danube,  275. 

Lewis,  Saint ;  institution  of  tbe  Order  of; 
397. 

Lewis  XIV.  ;  congress  of  the  great  coali- 
tion  formed  against  him,  6.  ct  seq.  Hb 
resources,  13.  Lays  siege  to  Mons,  which 
capitulates,  14—  1 6.  Death  of  his  minis- 
ter Louvois,  218.  AppoinU  the  Mar- 
quess of  Barbesieux  to  the  vacant  post, 
219.  Determines  to  send  an  expedition 
to  England,  220.  Reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
259.  Takes  the  field  himself,  ^68.  His 
magnificent  review  at  Mons,  269.  Lays 
siege  to  Namur,  269.  Its  capitulation, 
272.  Arrogance  of  Lewis,  273.  Returns 
to  Versailles,  274.  Receives,  his  unfor- 
tunate admiral  Tourville,  274.  His  sur- 
prise and  anger  at  hearing  of  the  immense 
sums  voted  by  the  English  Parliament 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  316,  His  vast 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1693, 
397.  Institutes  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis, 
397.  His  opinion  of  William  III.,  398. 
Lewis  takes  the  field,  401.  Returns  to  Ver- 
sallies,  determined  not  to  expose  himself 
in  battle,  401,  402.  His  expedient  for 
keeping  Paris  in  good  humour,  43a 
His  overtures  for  obuining  peace,  433. 
His  plan  for  compelling  Spain  to  sue  for 
peace,  507.  Operations  of  his  troops  in 
Catalonia,  5 1 4.  Entrusts  the  campaign  of 
1695  to  Marshal  Villeroy,  581.  Pol- 
troonery of  Lewis  s  natural  son,  the  Duke 
of  Maine,  587.  Lewis's  vexation,  588. 
Difficulties  of  the  campaign  of  1696,694. 
Negotiations  for  peace  opened,  709. 
Lewis  oflcrs  terms  of  peace,  785.  Con- 
gress of  Ryswick,  788.  Terms  of  peace 
settled,  796.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
signed,  801. 

L*Hermitage;  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  417. 
note.    Account  of  him,  417.  note. 

Licensing  Act ;  history  of  the,  348^  et  seq. 
Determination  of  the  Commons  not  to 
renew  it,  541. 

Liege,  defence  of,  lef^  by  the  people  o^  to 
William  III.,  400. 

Limerick ;  its  condition  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  army  of  James, 
72.  Dissensions  among  the  Irish  at,  73. 
The  supreme  power  in  abeyance,  75.  Re- 
turn of  Tyrconnel,  77.  Distress  of  the 
army,  77,  78.  Arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
Mith  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  officers 
to  conduct  the  war,  78.  Saint  Ruth 
commander-in-chief,  78.  D'Usson  retires 
to,  95.  Tyrconnel's  preparatioiis  for  the 
dcfencQ  of^  96.     Despondency   of  the 
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garrison,  97.  Second  siege  oF,  98.  The 
confusion  at  Thomond  Bridge,  99.  De- 
sire of  the  besieged  to  capitulate,  100. 
Negotiations  between  them  and  the  be- 
siegers, 101.  Capitulation  of  the  city, 
104,  105.  Terms  of  the  surrender,  105. 
Treaty  of,  104,  105.  Discussions  in  Par- 
liament respecting,  123.  et  seq. 

Lincoln;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  611. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  207 — 210.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prosecuted, 
576. 

Literature,  English ;  its  character  before 
and  since  the  emancipation  of  the  press, 
606,  607.  See  Licensing  Act;  News- 
papers; Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  344.  His  ability  in  debate, 
454.  Appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
777. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  refuses  to  dis- 
own all  connection  with  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely.  35. 

LIcyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissary  in  Eng- 
land) ;  gains  over  Admiral  Russell,  55. 

Lochiel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  449.  His  tracts  on  the  state  of 
the  currency,  630.  633,  634,  Objections 
to  his  plan,  634. 

London;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East 
India  Company,  1 29.  et  seq.  Rejoicings 
in  London  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  240.  Arrival  of  William  IIL 
from  the  Continent,  289.  Miscarriage  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  413.  Excitement  in 
the  Ciiy  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence, 
416.  A  deputation  waits  on  the  Queen, 
to  represent  its  grievances,  416.  Grand 
display  of  fireworks  in  St.  James*8 
S<|uare  on  the  return  of  William  from 
Flanders,  613.  Interest  excited  in  Lon- 
don by  a  hanging,  677.  Joy  at  the  tid- 
ings of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  802.  Re- 
ception of  William  on  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  806. 

1a)o  ;  palace  and  park  of,  63. 

Lords  Justices  ;  appointed  to  administer  the 
government  of  England  during  WilUam^s 
absence  on  the  Continent,  562. 

Lorges,  Duke  of ;  devastates  the  Palati- 
nate and  sacks  Heidelberg,  428. 

Lottery,  loan ;  esUblishment  of  a,  488. 
Neale*s  lottery,  489. 

Louvain ;  encampment  of  William  III. 
at,  402. 

Louvois  ;  his  talents  as  a  war  minister,  14. 
His  quarrel  with  the  King,  217,  218. 
His  death,  218.  His  son  the  Marquis  of 
Barbesieux,  219. 


Lowick,  Edward  ;  bis  share  in  the  Assassi- 
nation Plot,  655.    Executed,  682. 

Lowlands;  state  of  the,  in  1691,  186. 

Lowndes,  William;  his  plan  for  restoring 
the  currency  to  a  healthy  state,  632. 
Refuted  by  John  hocke,  633. 

Lowther,  Sir  John;  assailed  in  the  House 
on  his  places  and  fees,  121.  Accepts  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  184. 
His  opinion  of  foreigners,  302.  His  de- 
fence of  Nottingham,  304,  305.  Opposes 
the  Triennial  Bill,  344. 

Lundie,  Ensign ;  ordered  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  be  prosecuted,  576. 

Lunt,  the  Jacobite  agent,  519.  Turns  ap- 
prover, 519. 

Luttrell,  Henry ;  his  discontent  and  in- 
trigues, 74.  Proposes  to  throw  Maxwell 
overboard,  75.  Represents  the  inefliciency 
of  Tyrconnel  to  James,  76.  His  per- 
fidy, 96,  97.  His  desertion,  and  his  re- 
ward, 109.  Murdered  in  Dublin,  109. 
Abhorrence  with  which  his  name  was 
held,  109.  Junius*s  remarks  on  the 
Luttrells,  109. 

Luttrell,  Simon ;  goes  in  the  deputation  to 
St.  Germaius,  75.  His  representations 
to  James  respecting  Tyrconnel,  76.  De- 
prived of  his  estate,  which  is  given  to  his 
brother  Henry,  109. 

Luxemburg,  the  Duke  of;  lays  siege  to 
Mons,  14.  Commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  64.  Marching  and 
countermarching  of  the  two  armies, 
64.  Occupies  the  road  between  Na- 
mur  and  Brussels,  269.  I^ft  by  Lewis 
in  sole  command,  274.  His  character 
and  personal  appearance,  275.  His 
talents  as  a  general,  275.  Encamps 
at  Steinkirk,  277.  His  camp  life, 
277.  Surprised  by  William  and  the  con- 
federates, 278.  Commands  the  French 
army  opposed  to  William  in  Brabant, 
482.  His  superiority  in  force  over  the 
allies,  403.  His  ruse,  404.  The  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  404.  His  inactivity 
in  improving  his  victory,  411.  His  cele- 
brated forced  march,  516.  His  death, 
539. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe  (Mae  Ian) ;  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle  of  Glenorchy,  190. 
192.  Description  of  bis  habitation  of 
Glencoe,  191>  192.  Offended  with  Bread- 
albane,  193.  His  influence  in  the  High- 
lands, 193.  Delays  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  194.  His  dismay  at 
the  consequences,  1 95.  Takes  the  oath 
six  days  after  the  time  appointed,  195. 
Cruel  joy  of  his  enemies,  196.   The  cer- 


I 


,  '20^.    P]An«  Uiil  for  lik  dcslr  uc- 
Ord«n  ugned  by  tbc  King, 
tIi«ho«f>itfility  to  Iba  «sldkn»  S0«. 

ail. 

gf  f}1«^g«trr  I  Ukm  Hbm  Mtb  to 

Si^  John  (son  of  Mae  Inn),  of 

908.  910.     BetfuuH^s  the  c  hLf 

-i^dB^  the,  of  Gleocoe ;  tli^ir  mar^utl^ 

m  and  n|ilMk  foa  J%ta  Ibnncd 
JmIt  destruction,  S04.  Order  dftied 
*li©  King  for  ttietr  extirpAiion,  304* 
ir  feuds  wkli  ihc  CnmpWIH  ^07, 
flillOtl  stilt  li>  (ItivlruV  thi:n\,  m: , 
p«7  mftasBcre  of  Uteticoc^  210*  £jiempe 
mo^t  of  ihemt  Sttv    BnlMi^^  l^e 


n  of  GlcrTGoe.    See  MMdonald  of 

,  ,  ColijTU'l  ^  strvcs  linea  r  Girskcll  m 
.inii,  71>.     11  is  %fKirt  in  tlie  AS'iqiilt 
ione,        A  od  iji  tlu'  bait  tv  uf  .'\  glirim , 
IH«  conduct  Bt        biittit  of  Steia- 
^  £gQ,  SSL  KUkd^^^l. 


l^lne,  Duke  of}  the  nntural  fton  of  Lewk 
XIV.,  Scni  with  ViUepciy  to  Flm- 

der??.  582,     Ills  coward ict>,  587. 

^lasitliLMer ;  the  LEiiitaslurc  Jrteobites  pro- 
secuted at,  52±    The  judgci«  pi^lteil,  5^3. 

nmh^,  JolUi;   hJfl  fpee^h  in  the  Ktiiue 

*  i^ftiBit  tlie  bUI  fiof  atUinticig  Feowkk, 
T41< 

Mfti-lbofougbi  John  LordXdlatMrdirDuH); 
abhorreniTQ  in  vb'teb  hb  bmh  vm  he^d 
hj  tii«  Jncohitesf  5S*  Hit  iiitfrv»w  with 
Colonel  S:it"k  V  i  1 1  e,  59*  H  b  pretend  ed  re- 
pent»Dct.\  — fil.  His  trea^onf  <Jf>,  61, 
Inroftnud  bjr  bin  Jaco1iit«  friends  thu  ho 
WIS  fovsWefli,  eS-  Aecompdoiil^^raillB 
^  HoHiod,  0^  l^)g1i  upifilia  iMii 
JOutefa  of  hb  »up«T]ority  an  ■  genettl,€fL 
Sent  to  Flandera  to  form  *  camp  in  tlie 
neitihboiiThix  d  of  Bruj^]i,65,  His  dex- 
ter llv  ill  t  sinliji;^  tlie  commamis  of  Jaiticp, 
C4.  111^  It  t  iiiHilian  of  a  plot  agiiinst  thi,' 
gOferiiJiHrit  t>i  King  Williatn,  His 
'pomer  over  the  Prmcew  Antic;,  Be- 
tetrntnev  to  avftR  tiilDttiiir  dC  liift  di^lc*  of 
tlM  Engllsb  for  th«  Ddtdi;  1  «l*  B«iilidiR^ 
^  tikes  to  corrupt  ihe  mtmyf  His  pvo' 
^Ikftb  le  position  i  f  bis  icl  i^mes  bad  tuccecd^, 
^  .HItjbt  diMM  imMmi^ 


presence,  V^J^^iotJs^  fipotii  tiPt^cbing 

tbe  cause  of  his  dbgracc,  1 65,  Induded 
in  Yoang*a  |kfot,  9iT»^a4SL  f 
Tower,  t5a  Admitted  to  tdk 
Evidcnov  of  hit  peridf«  a 
by  hl^wa^mcn  near  St.  AlbM^  SML 
Quehtbri  of  privilege  nXsed  in  the  Houte 
of  Lt^rd^  respect  ing  his  imprifloiniieatp  9Mb 
Hts  reeognLvaiie«'!>  Cdn(^el]ed,  9O0.  Com* 
mLinieyt<fs  the  pbn  of  ibc  espeditioii  to 
BTe&t  to  Jaraea,  S09.  TaluMth'i  death 
vMid  I7  hi!  vtUwQft  fiir,  UmI 
ol||«ct  of  lifi  Mkedain,  irt^  Oflbt*  hi* 
setYtcei  to  the  EnglKab  pmtmnaiti  MS« 
Hit  olfn-  rc^«ct«d  bf  Wllllmi  01iL 
Chariio'i*  In  all  his  schemei  thfnu^h  the 
ik:it!j  of  liuvLH  ;M:iry,  56f5.  His  denial 
in  thiL'  Ho tt&e  of  treasorvahlc  dc-i^s 
MhirlhfjruLfr^h,  S^irah  UiRhe!-^  uf;  her 
bauighi]nt:s^  nud TtndictiTenesi,  Her 
iiMHi^^d  from  th«  puluv  4ffDftndcd  bf 
•te  Quei^fi,  16^,   Bcr  VindiwiilM^ 

157*  tiote  IG9,  Qtft& 

Mar«)gll4,  battle  oC  430. 

Marr,  Queeo ;  iniperMnctice  of  Sir  Johtt 
Fciiirick  to  biT,  liil  IKr  jminful  ei~ 
platiation  with  the  i'ririLt--?  -Ituic,  \ti~,. 
l>emands  tbe  dismiwud  u{  Laily  ^MarlJio- 
mugki  l6Bi.    Anne'n  rcTuul  to  CQm^ij, 

IM  m  ifiiiM  lift  CiMiiMt,  4ifr<r 
afae  reprinla  James'a  HeeWatioci,  ftSCX. 
Her  alarm  at  tbe  news  of  a  JafiobilB 

pHTty  in  the  Eni;ltf:h  flot*f,  Her  wm 

treatiiiffiit  of  iht,'  il  report-^,  i{<'T 
foundation  vi'  iinmnwkh  Hospital,  243, 
Her  itidigtiation  at  tbe  conduct  of  Howe^ 
S5B.  M  iUiaio  deparu  for  Holland,  SfS^ 
H»  tetter  to  Mary  al|«f  ibo  battle  of 
lMiaAea$  4ISL  Her  gfioioiu  rtoeptlon  of 
the  daptila^ii  fiom  tbe  Citf  of  Ltivdoa 
aHer  tbt  diMUter  to  the  &n jroa  flett,  4J& 
datnotii-  or  the  sailora'  wives  at  Wbtlc^ 
ball,  42±  Her  sortow  at  (he  loid  ol 
Tillotwn,  525.  Her  death,  iSO.  The 
wibHa  lOitoWt  S3B*  Her  fimeial,  534, 
mikct  of  b«¥  death  on  the  Cbntinetit. 
Mary  of  Modena  ■  dtlivt^red  of  a  daughlerr 
825. 

Mali  mil  Ian,  Kmmanti^-lp  Eleeloeof  fita¥Bria; 
Acecpts  the  government      tlba  ^^jiaWt* 

Nethifrlands,  2G7. 
Mfliwtll,  Thoma-s  i  dt^likeil  hy  tlu'  In-h 
Roman  Catholics,  74.    Sent  by  bcrvick 

Mm  Ima  the  7^  Eatvti^ 
with  the  dielknce  of  tb«  sfaore  battcnea  «t 
AttiJono,  83.    Taken  prisoner^  ftS. 
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Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of ;  watches  Noallles 

in  the  Pyrenees,  275. 
Megrigiiy,  the  French  military  engineer, 

586. 

Melfurt,  John  Lord ;  the  order  of  the  Garter 
conferred  on  him,  226.  His  name  odious 
to  all  parties,  226,  227. 

Melloniere,  La;  holds  a  command  under 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  289. 

Melville  (Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
Scotland)  ;  commanded  by  William  to 
obtain  toleration  for  the  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland,  186.  His  timidity,  186,  187. 
Resigns,  187. 

Mevr,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  assists  at  the 
consecration  of  Tillotson,  135. 

Middleton,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  character 
and  abilities,  389.  His  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy,  389.  In- 
vited to  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  390. 
Collects  the  sense  of  the  leading  Com- 
pounaers,  391.  Steals  across  to  St.  Ger* 
mains,  391.  Appointed  Secretary  of 
State  there  with  Melfort,  391.  Sends  a 
New  Declaration  of  James  to  England, 
393.  Its  effect,  394.  Middleton's  ac- 
count  of  Versailles,  398. 

Millevoix,  the  spy,  277.  His  guilt  dis- 
covered, 278. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas ;  physician  to  Wil- 
liam 111.,  5:^0. 

Ministry  ;  changes  made  in  the,  by  Wil- 
liam, 184.  A  ministry  necessary  to  par- 
liamentary government,  434.  Origin  of 
the  English  ministry,  435.  Its  func- 
tions, 435.  The  first  ministry  gradually 
formed,  437. 

Mint ;  the  Royal,  in  the  Tower,  620.  703. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  703.    See  Currency. 

Mogul  empire ;  condition  of,  under  Akbar 
and  Aurengzebe,  129.  131. 

Mohun,  Lord ;  tried  for  the  murder  of 
William  Mountford,  311.  Acquitted, 
3 1  "2.  Serves  in  the  expedition  to  firest, 
510. 

Molyneux,  115. 

Money ;  old  method  of  coining,  620.  See 
Currency. 

Monmouth ;  his  intrigues  to  save  the  life 
of  Fen  wick,  753.  His  speeches,  758, 
759.  Proceedings  against  him,  762.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  764.  His  subsequent  life, 
765. 

Monopolies;  the,  created  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabi-th,  127,  128.  Those 
granted  by  James  I.,  128.  The  odious 
features  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  473. 

Mons;  siege  and  fall  of,  14.  Joy  of  the 
Jacobites  at  the  event,  33.  Gastanaga 


charged  with  having  sold  the  fortress  to 
the  French,  263. 

Montague,  Charles;  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  of  tlie  Commons  on  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  trials  for  treason,  155. 
His  talents,  155.  His  arguments  against 
the  Lords*  amendments,  155 — 158.  Ap- 
pointed to  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trea- 
sury, 185.  His  talents  and  position  in 
the  House,  185.  His  daring  and  in- 
ventive qualities  as  a  financier,  325.  His 
proposal  to  borrow  money  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  government,  325,  326.  His 
early  life,  451.  His  talents  as  a  debater, 
452.  His  poetry,  452,  453.  His  rapid 
rise  in  Parliament,  453.  His  ability  in 
administration  and  debate,  454.  Charges 
of  his  enemies,  454.  His  patronage  of 
genius  and  learning,  455.  His  faults, 
455.  His  speech  on  the  disaster  to  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  468.  Defends  the  King  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  481.  Returned, 
at  the  general  election,  for  the  City  of 
London,  614.  His  creation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  490.  et  seq.  His  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  640.  His 
proposition  of  the  window  tax,  641.  His 
daily  increasing  influence  in  the  Cabinet, 
732.  His  speech  on  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Sir  John  Fenwick,  747.  Becomes 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  777. 

Montchevreuil ;  his  conduct  at  the  battla 
of  Landen,  405.    Slain  there,  410. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James ;  his  miserable  life, 
504.  His  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  504.  His 
death,  521. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  286. 

Moor  Park,  368,  369.  Visited  by  King 
William,  369.  Swift's  residence  there, 
369—371. 

Mountford,  William ;  the  actor,  309.  His 
dramatic  talenU,  310.  His  comedy  of 
Greenwich  Park,  310.  note.  Murdered, 
311. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart  Viscount; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  281. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Land 
Tax,  317.  Created  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  506.  See  Normanby,  Marquess 
of. 

Mullingar ;  encampment  of  the  English 

troops  at,  79. 
Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  304.  His  weight 

with  the  Tory  party,  460.    Opposes  the 

Address,  637. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard ;  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners  for  governing  Ire- 
land, 97. 


,  sn.  Ctoittilflt«»S79.  Bbmm 
ef  te  liilMlikMgf,  t7S. 
i  IILdilcmiiMt  to  iHriw  it»f88. 
It%  nilttiffx  inpoituiecb  58S.     Its  d«* 

'IHNMB   M-   OOlllirUCWO    11^   I^CMIUIU  WKI 

|TiM«B,58S.   TiMaHiii  dots  Mad  ^ 
.  iwifwi^  $86.     Tlw  riigc  dbvetfd  by 
WimmbkpmmKki»»,BB9^  fltamndm 
Id  tiM  «Uk%  59a   CqMUiktiott  of  tilt 

Umi  wlMfaninirtwfion of tbt^ 88^  lit 
ntaHUMMMtTOtod  to  bo  ti«MllMM 
bj      HooM  of.  Cooimoiii^  4«tt.  im. 

I  in  tiio  mAtMttatAm  of  tho 

;m5^      -  - 

roftlwlotltr7loait^9. 
]ISMnHDd«i{  fiMiolM  attaektorOM  VWnbli 


^  ,     .  see.  Hlihieiyity^tca. 
IVaiiiiii  lILlBfitdl  to  tako  npoo  hlm- 
na] 


trif  tiw  got  wjamaoi  oft  966, 

IHif  of  Bafana  araoialad  to  tiia  govttn- 
I  MBtotser.  AMpotlattca  of  tfaa  .wanta 
,  lo»S7&  mkuf9f9nakmia,hiie96, 
.  694. 

llawfaitlBt  Jobn  HoQai^  Doka  of;  anlar- 
tunt  WUliam  ilL  at  Walbeek,  611. 

Kewmarket;  its  appearance  in  the  17th 
century,  609.  Visit  of  William  III.  to, 
610. 

Newsletters ;  the  manuscript,  of  Dyer,  521. 

Newspapers ;  the  London  Gazette  the  only 
one  in  existence  l)efore  the  Revolution, 
521.  Dyer's  manuscript  newsletters,  521. 
Their  first  appearance,  601.  The  Lon- 
don Gazette,  601,   The  periodical  papers, 

601.  The  Observator,  601.  Tlie  Athenian 
Mercury,  601.    Houghton*s  Collection, 

602.  Tlie  Intelligence  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  602.     The  English  Courant, 

602.  A  crowd  of  new  ones  appear,  602, 

603.  Appearance  of  the  newspapers  of 
that  period,  60S.  Leading  articles,  603. 
The  publication  of  newspapers  connived 
at  by  the  government,  604.  Collection 
of  the  early  newspapers  in  the  British 
Museum,  604.  note.  Salutary  change 
produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
press,  606.  Character  of  the  English 
press  of  the  present  time,  607.  Growing 
importance  of  newspapers,  in  1 697,  772. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac  ;  appointed  warden  of 

the  Mint,  703. 
Noailles,  Marshal ;  watches  the  Duke  of 

Medina  Sidonia  at  the  Pyrenees,  275. 

Takes  the  fortress  of  Rosas,  428.  Or- 


Tidory  oo  tha  booka  oC  tl»  Ttf, 
JigMOWBowHlafBi  tbafiaitjf  of  tliai  TannhSiM 
~  M  cadb^Sfif  Hawooodlfidadaanqrat 

8t*  OavsiMuii%  8f  6> 
Ko^lwnoiai  tbalwaat  aaaaofthoM^iofi^g 

MahoM  iUrd,  84.   (Saa  Koo;  " 

lic^  SaMioft.)  Ojpoari 

tha  appmtBMBt  of 

«MMiiaaa%S4.atatq.< 

 *  Blimirli.  A  AA.^^AM 

vavaion  or  ooafiooKt 

aa6oB  of  ^  aeeooat  of  tto'ouMiaflaa  of 
.  .GlaBaoa»915L  ThnralaiBiattbaaAslaf 

JaaMa%IManti0iiia  Ei^nd»  990^981. 

Candtail  of  Jatanqr  Collar  and  of  Cmak 

andSnatlatthaoiceatiOB  of  Fktaadand 

Mcfm,  979L 
MoiMk,  I^iikooff  JMompamaa  Kb^ViU 

Man  to  Holkod,  1.  AttaMa  Oo  oao- 

aanalion.of  TiQolm.  86L 
MaiUk,  DMbatf  o(  7e4» 


Nortii»  Six  Dodlay;  bia  opporitiott  tobaak. 
ii^401.  Hkplaofcr  ibonalamteaf 

Kofftbani  Bavara  ;  tiiab  aoOoa  and  mmm 
faiy  difiiaawbur^  f57>   Form  tUai 
Ftoty  in  Eorap^  958.     WatabaA  bj 

wmMm4oa: 

NoCtiogbam»  Daniai  Fineh,  Earl  of;  aoeom- 

panies  William  II  I.  to  Holland,  9.  Blamed 
by  the  nation  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
fleet,  29 K  Recriminations  between  him 
and  the  Admiral  Russell,  291.  His  en- 
mity to  Russell,  291.  Censured  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  SOS.  His  deduce. 
303.  His  colleague,  John  Trenchard,S72. 
Nottingham*^  integrity  thought  highly  of 
by  William,  467.  Retires  from  office^ 
470.    Riches  acquired  by  him,  471. 

Oates,  Htus ;  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
false  witnesses,  172.  His  discontent  at 
the  smallncss  of  his  pension,  174.  His 
aspirations  for  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
174.  Admitted  to  communion  among 
the  Baptists,  who  turn  him  out«  174,  175. 
His  house  at  Whitehall,  175.  His  in- 
timacy with  William  Fuller,  175,  176. 
Puni^ment  of  his  pupil  Fuller,  179. 

Observator ;  the  periodical  paper  so  called, 
601. 

0*DonneI,  Baldearg  (the  0*Donnel) ;  flies 

-  with  his  reuiners  to  Mayo^  94.  Goes 
over  to  the  English  camp,  95. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the ;  of  Blount,  353. 

Ormond,  Duke  of ;  accompanies  King  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  1.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  281.    Wounded  and 
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taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
407.  Exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, 407. 

Ostalric ;  taken  by  the  French,  514. 

Overall,  Doctor  John.  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
bis  treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical governors,  45.  Its  influence 
over  the  opinions  of  Sherlock,  45,  46. 

Oxford;  visited  by  William  III.,  612. 

Falamos;  taken  by  the  French,  514. 
Palatinate,  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lorges, 
428 

Pale,  the,  66.  68.  79. 

Papillon,  Thomas ;  his  connection  with  the 
East  India  Company,  135,  136.  He  re- 
tires from  the  Company,  136.  His  accu- 
sations against  it,  140.  Chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  examining 
the  legality  of  the  East  India  monopoly, 
474. 

Paris  ;  expedient  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  keep- 
ing it  in  good  humour,  430. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  569.  His  part  in  a 
Jacobite  plot,  584,  585.  Joins  Barclay 
in  the  Assassination  Plot,  652.  Arrested, 
669.  Tried,  677.  Found  guilty,  677. 
His  execution,  679. 

Parliament;  opening  of  the,  of  1691,  119. 
Aspect  of  afiairs,  1 1 9.  The  session  closed, 
180.  Meeting  of  Parliament  in  169^2, 
298.  Members  corrupted  by  Caermar- 
then  and  Trevor,  335.  Discussions  in 
the  Houses  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
332.  Servility  of  the  Parliament  of  1661, 
334 — 336.  The  nuisance  of  placemen  in 
Parliament,  336,  337.  The  Triennial 
Bill,  343.  Remarks  on  the  secrecy  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  347.  A  mi- 
nistry necessary  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, 434.  Commencement  of  ihe  session 
of  1693,  1694,  467.  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, 504.  Parliamentary  inquiries 
into  the  corruption  of  the  public  offices, 
545.  The  Parliament  dissolved,  608, 
Meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  1695,  619. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  637.  Prorogued, 
693.  Meeting  of  the  Houses,  723.  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  touching  Fen- 
wick's  confession,  738.  Close  of  the 
session,  775. 
Parliament,  Scottish ;  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1697,  780.  Act  for  settling 
Schools,  780.  Case  of  Tliomaa  Aiken- 
head,  781.  Session  of  1693,  375.  Its 
obsequiousness,  377.  Its  enactments 
against  the  Jacobites,  377.  Its  legisla- 
tion on  ecclesiastical  matters,  377.  Its 
silence  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  378. 
Session  of  1695,  571.    Its  inquiry  into 


the  massacre  of  Gleneoe,  571.   The  Mar- 
quess of  Tweedale  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  571.   Report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee, 574.   Orders  the  prosecution  of 
the  subordinates  in  the  Glencoe  mas- 
sacre, 576.    Close  of  the  session,  580. 
Parliament,    Irish  ;   held   in  Chichester 
House,  365.     Composition  of  that  of 
1692,  365.     Its  limited  powers,  365. 
Proceedings  of  the  session,  366. 
Paternoster  Row,  351. 
Paterson,  William ;  his  early  life,  497.  His 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  498.    His  plan 
taken  up  by  Montague,  498. 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  his  appointmenty 
43. 

Paul's,  St.,  cathedral ;  opening  of,  807. 

Peers  ;  their  privileges  in  trials,  153.  Tho 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  153. 
Their  ancient  invidious  privileges,  153. 
Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  improve  the 
method  of  conducting  trials  of  peers  for 
treason,  153,  154. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of ;  takes 
charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  184.  Supports 
the  Triennial  Bill,  344. 

Pendergrass  ;  gives  information  to  Portland 
respecting  the  Assassination  Plot,  663. 
His  interview  with  William,  664. 

Peon,  William  ;  charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  20.  Warrant  issued 
against  him,  23.  Attends  the  burial  of 
George  Fox,  23 — 30.  Conceals  himself, 
SO.  His  singular  interview  with  Sidney, 
30.  His  escape  to  France,  31.  Returns 
to  England,  and  renews  his  plots,  31. 

Piedmont ;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
in,  66. 

Place  Bill ;  again  brought  Into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed,  479.   Passes  the  Lords, 

480.  The  King  refuses  to  pass  the  bill, 

481.  Read  again  thrice,  but  not  passed, 
528. 

Placemen ;  nuisance  of,  in  Parliament,  336 
— 338.  The  Place  Bill,  excluding  place- 
men from  Parliament,  introduced,  338. 
Reasons  for  admitting  the  great  func- 
tionaries, and  excluding  the  subordinates, 
338,  339.  Provisions  of  the  bill,  341. 
Passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  311,  342. 

Plowden,  Francis  ;  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Ireland,  97. 

Pollexfen,  17. 

Poll  ux,  imposed  in  1693,  488. 

Polwarth,  Patrick  Lord;  attends  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  of  1693,  377. 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  father's  hoard  of  coin, 
320. 
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Porter  (Lord*  Jdtdet  in  DoUIb^  07.  Gom 
in  atato  to  81.  Fotkk'b  Cktbodnl.  67. 

Porter,  Ocom;  liit  oiimeter,  569.  Hu 
psrt  in  a  Jaeobite  plot,  584,  585.  Sant 
to  gaol  and  libaratcd,  585.  Hk  ihara  in 
tha  Aaaaannation  Plot,  654.  Arrtalcd, 
669.  Allowed  to  turn  Kingli  avidenoa^ 
670l   Attempti  of  tha  Jaootntaa  to  oor- 

.  mpthim,  71S. 

Pdrtlaod,  Bantinek,  Earl  af ;  aeeoin|ianiea 
King  William  to  HoUaad,  I.  Sent  to 
eoomlt  Tampla  on  tha  THanoital  Bil^ 
S68.  Anxiety  of  William  Ibr  him  alter 
tha  battle  of  Landen,  4IS.    An  instanea 

.  of  hia  integrity  and  honour,  555.  Parlia^- 
mantary  proceedings  touching  the  grant 
of  Cion  landa  in  Walea  to  Portland, 
646.  Comet  over  ftom  Holland  Ibr 
.  nonaj  for  William,  70a  Hit  qualitiea 
aa  a  ncgoibtor,  798.  Hia  maatingt  with 
BoiiiBm^  *9S. 

Port  Boyal ;  earthquake  at,  993. 

Portadown ;  encampment  af,  sre9. 

Portamonth ;  oamp  formed  at,  to  repel  the 
Fkmeh,  995 

Powell,  f&t  John ;  made  a  judges  419. 

Powl%  WOliam  Herbert,  Earl  of  1  made  a 
Duka  by  Jamca,  996.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  conferred  on  him  by  Jamc%  996. 

¥ojidng9  ttatute,  the,  866,  867. 

Preti,  fiberty  of  the;  9nt  pailiamentery 
diaeiMiont  on  the,  848.    HIttory  of  the 

.  lieenting  Act,  848.  et  teq.  The  ecntor 
Roger  Lestrange,  348.  Catalogue  Pra- 
ter, 349.  Edmund  Bohun,  349.  Charles 
Blount,  352.  War  between  Blount  and 
tlie  cenjiors,  354.  The  Licensing  Act 
passed,  364,  365.  Arguments  in  favour 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  360,  361 .  The 
unlicensed  press  of  Anderton,  4 1 7.  Eman- 
cipation of  the  press,  540.  Its  effect.  601. 
Salutary  change  produced  by  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  press,  606.  Bill  fur  the 
Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  772.    See  Newspapers. 

Preston,  Lord ;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
16.  His  irresolution  and  confessions,  19. 
Brought  before  the  council,  21.  Par- 
doned, 32.    His  subsequent  life,  33. 

Prior,  Matthew  ;  his  burlesque  of  Boileau*8 
▼erses  on  the  taking  of  Namur,  600. 

Privilege ;  question  of,  raised  by  the  Lords, 
299.  Strength  of  privilege  compared 
with  the  weakness  of  law,  311. 

Protestants;  protected  by  William  HI., 
12.  Subject  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  68.  The 
English  army  in  Ireland  Ukes  the  field, 

79.  Sieges  of  Ballymore  and  Athlone, 

80.  The  battle  of  Aghrim,  91—93. 


Abaoluto  doiliiaadim  of  Aa  Prafaataita 
ia  Inbad,  113.'  Aal  anfaufiag  the  Bo- 
man  Catholiet  flrom  offieet  of  pobKa  trot 
in  Irahmd,  199.  InanHa  daihr  oAmd  la 
tha  ProlettaBt  adhetenta  of  JaaM  at 
8l  Garmaina,  98S— S84w  ATOlfiirtha 
Nataraliaation  of  Foraigii  Pmtintanti 
brought  into  Buliamant,  464.  Allowad 
to  drop,  487. 
PtoSendorf,  7. 

Raeina;  attenda  Lewu  XIV.  in  fha  •*"r 

868,  269. 
Raddiffe,  the  phytidan,  59a 
Bappawai,  the,  79. 
Recoinage  Bil^  the,  649. 

Reftwrm,  Parliameotary  j  diasiMdioDa  vaHMet^^^^^» 
ing,  999.    Tha  Plaaa  BQI,  998.  Th^» 
Triennial  Bill,  949.    Ineomiitaacy  oSP 
the  Rcfbrman,  946. 

Rarenua;  the,  of  1699,  1699,918. 

Robert;  the  Duke  of  Laeda'  naa  of  BmU 
neti,  555.  559. 

Roefaeater,  Lawrenea  Hydcb  Eail  of  j  avora 
of  tha  Council,  184. 

Roman  Catholica;  their  aoBfariiy  thoitly 
beftwa  tha  Revolntion,  16>  17.  Snltfaaiid 
by  tha  EngUdi  to  a  ngoroua  ayitaa 
poliee  within  the  pale^  68.  lliair 
▼enge,  69.  Ditenaioni  amongtbe  Iriih 
at  Umeriek,  79.  Ddeatcd  at  Ballymoit 
and  Athlone,  8a  The  bottle  of  A^ariai, 
91—99.  The  deftetad  army  rctfaata  to 
Limerick  and  Oalway,  94.  Cowardice 
of  the  Irish  horse  at  the  siege  of  Lime- 
rick, 99.  Capitulation  of  Limerick,  104, 
105.  The  troops  required  to  make  their 
election  between  their  country  and 
France,  137.  Most  of  them  Tolunteer 
for  France,  108.  Many  of  them  desert, 
1 10.  Misery  of  the  families  of  those  left 
behind,  112.  Complete  8ubmis*(ion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  113.  Celebrated 
Irish  exiles,  113,  114.  Act  passed  ex- 
cluding Romcn  Catholics  frora  public 
trust  in  Ireland,  123.  Det>ates  in  Parlia- 
ment respecting  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
1 2:^  et  seq.  Preparations  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jacobites  of  the  north  of 
England  to  assist  the  French  on  their 
landing  in  England,  224. 

Rooke,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  George ;  convoys 
King  William  to  Holland,  1.  Joins  the 
fleet  under  Russell,  233.  His  defeat  of 
the  French  at  La  Hogue,  239.  Convoys 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  414,  415.  Saves  his 
squadron  from  destruction  ot  the  Bay 
of  Lagos,  415.  Gets  safe  to  Cork,  415. 
His  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  the  Smyrna  fleet,  469. 
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RookiTood,  Ambrose;  his  connection  with 
the  Assassination  Plot,  653.  Arrested, 
666,    Tried,  681.    Executed,  682. 

Rosas;  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French, 
428. 

Ross,  Lord  ;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament 

of  1693,  377. 
Royston  ;  case  of  military  exaction  at,  545, 

546. 

Russell,  Edward  (afterwards  Earl  of  Or- 
ford) ;  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  54.  His  letter  to  William,  55. 
His  treasonable  conduct,  55.  Offers 
battle  to  the  French  fleet,  but  is  refused, 
119.  His  conduct,  222.  His  anger  at 
the  Declaration  of  James,  231.  Gives 
battle  to  Tourville,  236.  Considers  it 
not  advisable  to  attack  the  French  coast, 

290.  Returns  to  England,  290.  Blamed 
by  the  nation,  290.  Recriminations  ex- 
changed between  him  and  Nottingham, 

291.  His  enmity  to  Nottingham,  291. 
Charged  with  mismanagement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  fleet,  303,  304.  His  de- 
fence, 304.  Declared  faultless  by  the 
Commons,  305.  Removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  373.  His  influ- 
ence in  the  Whig  party,  446,  447.  Per- 
sonally disliked  by  the  King,  467.  Ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  468. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  470.  Takes  the  fleet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  509.  Compels  the  French 
to  leave  Catalonia,  514.  Improvements 
in  the  navy  under  his  administration, 
515.  Undisputed  master  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 600.  His  popularity,  615. 
Returned  for  Middlesex,  617.  Created 
Earl  of  Orford,,  776. 

Ruth,  Saint;  sent  from  France  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Irish  army,  78. 
His  merciless  character,  78.  His  stre- 
nuous exertions  to  discipline  the  Irish 
troops,  79.  Takes  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  83.  Reinforces  the 
garrison  of  Athlone,  8.3.  Interference  of 
Tyrconnel  in  the  field,  38,  84.  Saint 
Ruth's  dislike  of  Sarsfleld,  84.  His  dis- 
may at  the  loss  of  Athlone,  87.  Re- 
treats towards  Gal  way,  87.    His  temper, 

89.  His  determination  to  fight,  89. 
Pitches  his  tent  near  Aghrim,  89.  Ad- 
ministers religious  stimulants  to  his  army, 

90.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  92. 
Ru\igny,  Marquess  of  (eldest  son  of  the 

refugee) ;  serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ire- 
land, 79.  His  share  in  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  85.  And  in  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  92.  His  interview  with  Sars- 
field,  102.    Created  Earl  of  Galway,289. 


(See  Gal  way,  Earl  of.)    Taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Landen,  but  generously 
permitted  to  escape,  407. 
Ryswick  ;  Congress  of,  788.     The  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  signed,  801. 

Sackville,  Colonel  George  (the  Jacobite); 

his  interview  with  Marllx>rough,  59. 
Salaries  and  fees  of  oflficial  men  ;  debates 

in  Parliament  on  the,  1 20. 
Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of ;  included  in 

Young's  plot,  247—249. 
Salt ;  Ux  on,  692. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop ;  his  delusion  as  to 
his  own  importance,  38.  His  refusal  to 
vacate  Lambeth  Palace,  39.  Compelled 
to  leave,  39.  His  determination  to  in- 
jure the  Church  as  much  as  possible,  40. 
His  difference  with  Ken,  40.  His  hatred 
to  the  EsUbllshed  Church,  41.  His  pro- 
vision for  the  episcopal  succession  among 
the  nonjurors,  41.  Included  in  Young's 
plot,  247 — 249.  Opinion  entertained  of 
him  at  St.  Germalns,  383. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick;  takes  the  lead  during 
the  abeyance  of  authority  in  Limerick, 
76.  Patent  of  peerage  sent  to  him  by 
James,  77.  Fortifies  Ballymore,  80. 
Disliked  by  both  Tyrconnel  and  Saint 
Ruth,  84.  His  immense  Influence  over 
his  retainers,  84.  His  disinclination  to 
hazarding  a  battle,  88.  His  position  at 
the  battle  of  Aghrim,  92.  Covers  the 
retreat  of  the  defeated  Irish  troops,  93. 
His  part  In  the  siege  of  Limerick,  96. 
His  interview  with  the  Marquess  of  Ru- 
▼>gny>  101.  His  dispute  with  Ginkell, 
106.  Induces  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
army  to  accompany  him  to  France,  108. 
110.  Desertion  of  many  of  them,  110. 
They  sail  for  France,  1 1 2.  Appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the 
French  expedition  to  England,  220. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  410. 

Savoy,  Duke  of ;  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Marsiglia,  428.  Deserts  the  coalition, 
709. 

Savoy,  the ;  its  privileges  abolished,  773. 
Saxony,  Elector  of ;  embarrassments  caused 

by  him,  261.    Quarrels  with  the  Prince 

of  Baden,  400. 
Schomberg,  Meinhart ;  rewarded  with  the 

title  of  Duke  of  Leinster,  289. 
Schools ;  establishment  of.  In  Scotland,  780. 

Good  effects  of  the  national  system  of 

education,  780,  781. 
Scotland;  ministerial  changes  in,  186.  et 

seq.    Sute  of  the  Highlands,  188.  The 

massacre  of  Glencoe,  210.    Aleeting  of 

the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1693,  375. 
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And  in  ]695»  571.  Inquiry  Into  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  57 1.  State  of  Scot- 
land in  1697>  779.  Reassembling  of  tbe 
Parliament,  780.  The  Act  for  settling 
Schools,  780. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward ;  sworn  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 184,  185.  Soothed  and  flattered  by 
William,  1 85.  His  opinion  of  foreigners, 
SOI,  302.  Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill, 
344.  Bribed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 427.  His  influence  over  his  party 
partially  lost,  460.  Dismissed  from  the 
Treasury,  506.  Suspected  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  548.  552.  Opposed  at 
Exeter  at  the  general  election  of  1695, 
617.  Defeated,  618.  Returned  for  Tot- 
ness,  618.  His  speech  against  the  bill 
for  attainting  Fenwick,  741. 

Shadwell,  Thomas;  his  volunteers,  65i  66» 
note.  His  drama  of  the  Stockjobbers,  323. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  bis  character  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  459. 

Shannon ;  French  fleet  in  the,  78. 

Shakspeare,  William ;  his  Tempest,  as  pre- 
sented under  the  title  of  the  Enchanted 
Island,  170.  note. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  43. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William;  appointed  to 
the  Deanery  of  St  Paul's,  44.  Story  of 
his  conversion  from  Jacobitism,  44,  45. 
Publishes  his  views,  46.  Pasquinades  on 
him,  46.    And  on  his  wife,  50. 

Sliovel,  Sir  Cloudesley ;  convoys  Kmg 
William  to  Holland,  1.  Joins  the  fleet 
under  Russell,  233. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  681. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  corre- 
spondence with  St.  Germains,  52.  His 
subsequent  remorse,  53.  Brings  in  the 
Triennial  Bill,  343.  His  refusal  of  oflice, 
471.  Receives  a  pressing  letter  from 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  471.  And  from 
Wharton  and  Russell,  472.  Real  causes 
of  his  refusal,  472.  Visited  by  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  504.  Induced  by  the  King 
to  accept  the  seals,  505.  Rewarded  with 
a  Dukedom  and  the  Garter,  505.  En- 
ter toins  William  III.  in  the  Wolds,  612. 
His  nervousness  at  the  confession  of 
Fenwick,  722.  His  position  and  feel- 
ings, 765. 

Sidney,  (afterwards  Lord  Romncy) ;  his 
strange  interview  with  William  Peun,  30. 
Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
364.    Fails  to  conciliate  the  Englishry, 

364.  365.   Holds  a  Parliament  in  Dublin, 

365.  Puts  an  end  to  the  session,  367. 
Recalled,  368.  Created  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  6 1 3. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  o^  219.  note.  Attends 


Lewis  XIV.  oh  his  campaign  in  tba 
Netherlands,  268.  273.  ^ 
Sion  House,  169. 

Sixtus  V. ;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  in 
the  Papal  dominions,  201. 

Skinners*  Company;  the,  144.  The  Skin- 
ners* Hall,  144. 

Small-pox  ;  its  ravages,  530. 

Smith,  Aaron ;  examined  by  the  Lords  at 
to  the  committal  of  Marlborough  and 
Huntingdon  to  the  Tower,  300.  His 
connection  with  John  Trenchard,  SI'S. 
His  hatred  of  the  Jacobites,  517.  519. 
The  Lancashire  prosecutions,  518.  Or- 
dered to  the  bar  of  the  House,  527. 

Smith,  Adam;  his  view  of  tbe  National 
Debt,  328. 

Smith,  John;  appointed  to  a  commission- 
ership  of  the  Treasury,  506. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy,  765. 

Smithfield,  executions  in,  298. 

Smyrna  fleet;  miscarriage  of  the,  413. 
The  misfortune  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  468.  Speech  of  Montague 
respecting,  468.  The  fleet  voted  to  have 
been  treacherously  mismanaged,  469. 

Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine ;  bis  conduct  tt 
the  execution  of  Fxiend  and  Parkyns, 
679.  Arrested,  68a    Set  at  liberty,  6SI. 

Solmcs,  Count ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Stcinkirk,  280,  281.  Universally  dis- 
liked,  302,  303.  Mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Landen,  407. 

Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somers); 
conducts  the  prosecutions  of  Preston  and 
his  accomplices,  17.  Made  Attorney 
General,  308.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High 
Treason,  308.  Takes  the  chair  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  325. 
Appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  375.  His  eminence  in  the  Whi^ 
party,  447.  His  public  and  private  cha- 
racter, 447,  448.  His  accomplishments, 
449.  His  munificent  patronage  of  genius 
and  learning,  449.  Charged  with  irre* 
ligion  and  immorality,  450.  His  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  633. 
Created  Baron  of  Evesham,  776. 

Sovereign  of  England ;  reigns  but  docs  not 
govern,  9,  10.  Peculiar  prerogatives  of 
the,  127,  128. 

Spain ;  her  fallen  greatness,  263.  Dis- 
organisation of  its  whole  administration, 
263.  Charles  II.  and  his  minister  Gas- 
tanaga,  26*3.  The  French  plan  for  com- 
pelling her  to  sue  for  peace,  507.  Cata- 
lonia ravaged  by  the  French  under  No- 
ailles,  514.  The  French  driven  out  hy 
the  English  fleet,  under   Russell,  514. 
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Wretched  condition  of  her  army  and 
navy,  515. 

Speke,  Hugh,  373.  517. 

Spice  Islands;  the  Dutch  in  the,  160. 

I^rat,  Bishop  of  Rochester  {  plot  of  Robert 
Young  to  implicate  him  and  other  di- 
vines, 247.  Taken  into  custody,  250. 
Examined  by  the  Council,  251. 

Stair,  Master  of  (Sir  John  Dalrymple)  ;  his 
joy  at  the  delay  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe 
in  taking  the  oath,  196.  His  character 
and  talents,  198.  Probable  causes  for 
his  hatred  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  198, 
199.  His  hatred  of  the  lawless  High- 
land clans,  200.  His  plans  for  extermi- 
nating them,  201,  202.  Induces  the 
King  to  sign  the  order  for  their  destruc- 
tion, 204.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
210.  His  mortification  at  the  escape  of 
so  many  of  the  clan,  217.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  275.  His  letters 
the  sole  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
575.  Censured  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, 576.  His  crime  extenuated  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  576—579.  Dis- 
missed by  the  King  for  his  connection 
with  the  Glencoe  massacre,  580. 

Stamford;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  610. 

Stamford,  Earl  of;  entertains  William  III. 
at  Bradgate,  612. 

Stamp  duties,  origin  of  the,  488. 

States  General ;  King  William's  attendance 
at  a  sitting  of  the,  6. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  278—282. 

Steward,  Court  of  the  ix>rd  High,  153, 
1 54.  309.   Case  of  tK>rd  Mohun,  311,312. 

Stillingfleet,  Bishop ;  attends  the  consecra- 
tion of  Tillotson,  35. 

Stock-jobbers ;  origin  of,  3S0.  322.  note. 

Subsidies,  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
extraordinary  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 314.  Amount  of  subsidies  at 
various  periods,  314.  note. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of ;  hated 
by  the  nation,  438.  His  apostasy,  438. 
His  escape  to  Rotterdam,  439.  Thrown 
into  prison  there,  but  released,  439.  His 
second  apostasy,  439.  Puts  forth  an 
apology,  440.  His  return  to  England, 
440.  Retires  into  seclusion,  441.  Re- 
appears in  Parliament,  441.  His  art  of 
whispering,  441.  Takes  a  residence  near 
Whitehall,  and  is  consulted  on  English 
politics  by  the  King,  443.  He  advises 
the  King  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
Whigs,  444.  His  reasons,  444.  Effects 
a  reconciliation  between  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  563.  His  seat  of  Althorpe 
visited  by  King  William,  610.  Appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain,  777. 
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Sweden ;  her  menacing  demeanour,  257. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan;  his  remarks  on  the 
conquered  Irish,  114.  note.  His  attack 
on  the  Government,  115.  His  residence 
at  Moor  Park,  369.  His  early  life,  370. 
Sent  from  Temple  to  etplain  his  views 
on  the  Triennial  Bill  to  the  King,  371. 
His  remarks  on  Lord  Somers,  448.  note. 
His  character  of  Thomas  Wharton,  459. 
His  opinion  of  Elixabeth  VilUers,  471. 

Taafe,  the  informer,  518—523. 

Talmash,  Thomas ;  serves  under  Ginkell  in 
Ireland,  79.  Hb  share  in  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  85,  86.  And  at  the  Battle  of 
Aghrim,  91.  High  opinion  entertained 
of  his  military  qualifications,  303.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  troops  on 
board  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley*s  squaiidron, 
508.  Lands  at  Brent,  509,  5ia  Mor- 
tally wounded,  511. 

Tankerville,  Earl  of,  683. 

Tarbet;  his  plan  for  pacifying  the  High- 
lands, 188. 

Tavistock,  Marquess  of  (son  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell),  616,617. 

Taxation :  in  the  years  1692,  1693,  318. 

Tea;  introduction  of,  into  England,  132. 
Increase  in  the  imports  o^  before  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  132. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  his  work  on  the  Ba- 
tavian  Federation  referred  to,  325.  Con- 
sulted by  tlie  King  on  the  Triennial 
Bill,  368.  Sends  his  Secretary,  Swift, 
to  convey  his  opinion  to  the  King,  369. 

Third  Party,  the,  in  Europe,  258. 

Thomond  Bridge^  affair  of,  99. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop ;  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  35.  Respect  paid 
to  him  by  the  peers,  36.  His  popularity 
in  the  City  of  London,  36.  Libels  of  the 
Jacobites  on  him,  36,  37.  His  forgive- 
ness of  his  enemies,  38.  His  death,  524. 
Kindness  of  William  to  bis  widow,  525. 
Price  realised  by  his  sermons,  525. 

Time  bargams ;  origin  of,  322,  323. 

Titus,  Colonel;  his  speech  on  the  Commons' 
Triennial  Bill,  344.  His  speech  on  the 
Lords'  Bill,  478,  479. 

Tonson  ;  the  bookseller,  627. 

Tories;  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  the 
law  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason, 
149,  150,  151.  State  of  parties  in  1692, 
299.  The  Tories,  hatred  of  the  national 
debt,  324.  Their  view  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  332.  et  seq.  Their  opposition 
to  the  Triennial  Bill,  344.  Their  insular 
policy,  444.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tory 
party,  460.  Seymour,  460.  Musgrave, 
460.   Harley,  461.   Foley,  465.  Howe, 
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460.    Slate  of  ptfrtietf  at  the  general  elae- 

tioD  of  1695,  614. 

Tournay  ;  headquarters  of  Villerox  at,  5S3. 

Tourville,  Admiral ;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Brest  fleet,  SSI.  Sete  sail 
for  England,  3S5.  Gives  battk  to  the 
English  fleet,  SS6.  H)s '  flight,  S37. 
Presents  himself  before  Lewis  at  .Ver- 
sailles, S74.  Commands  the  Brest  squa- 
dron, 414.  Joins  Estrees  at  Gibraltar,  4 14. 
Destroys  the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagos,  415. 
His  squadron  sent  to  Barcelona,  507. 

Trade ;  powers  of  the  English  monarehs  for 
the  regulation  of,  1S7.  Monopolies  created 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  1S8. 
Those  granted  by  James  L,  1S8.  The 
East  India  Company,  1S9.  Child's  re- 
marks on  free  trade,  147. 

Treason  ;  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Bill 
for  regulating  Trials  iu  cases  of,  148. 
The  former  method  of  conducting  trials, 
148,  149.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Com« 
mons,  152«  The  chief  enactments  of  it, 
15S.  Sent  to  the  Upper  Honse,  15S. 
Ileturncd  amended,  but  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  153,  154.  Reasons  of  the 
Commons  for  opposing  the  Lords*  amend- 
ment, 155—158.  Tlie  bill  suffered  to 
drop,  158.  Th€  bill  resumed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  308.  Suffered  again 
to  drop,  309.  Again  brought  in,  476. 
But  thrown  out,  477.  Again  introduced, 
and  again  lost,  529.  Passing  of  the  Act  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of,  643. 

Treby  ;  made  Chief  J ustice  of  the  Common 
Picas  419. 

Tredenham ;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  344. 

Trenchard,  John ;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  with  Nottingham,  372.  Account 
of  him,  373.  His  real  position,  373. 
Complaints  of  his  administration,  517. 
His  severity  to  the  Jacobites,  517.  The  ! 
Lancashire  prosecutions,  518.  Failure  of 
his  health,  527.    His  death,  584. 

Trevor,  Sir  John;  employed  to  corrupt 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  305. 
His  integrity  suspected,  373.  His  duties 
as  an  equity  judge  inefficiently  performed, 
373.  His  venality,  460—548.  Found 
guilty  and  censured  by  the  House,  the 
question  being  put  by  himself,  550.  Ex- 
pelled from  the  House,  551. 

Triennial  Bill;  passed  by  the  Houw  of 
I^rds,  343, 344.  Refusal  of  the  King  to 
pass  it  368.  Again  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  477.  Thrown  out, 
477.    Passes  into  a  law,  589. 

Trouin,  Du  Guay  ;  the  freebooter,  S93. 

Trumball,  Sir  William ;  appointed  8ubordi*> 
nate  Secretary  of  State,  584. 


Turks;  defe•U^d  in   battle  by  hewk  of 

Baden,  66.  Opposed  to  Lewis  of  Badm 
on  the  Danube,  S75.  Compel  the  (ttne* 
rals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Belgrade,  4S8. 

Tomer,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  charged  by  Preston 
with  treasonable  conduct,  Sa  Warrsnt 
issued  for  bis  apprehenaion,  2S.  Escapes 
to  France,  SS. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  Marquees  of;  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Commisaiooer  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  571. 

Tyburn,  S55.  Interest  of  the  Londoners  io 
an  esecution  at,  677.  679. 

TyrconncI,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  bis 
return  to  Ireland,  76.  Uepreaentations 
made  to  James  respecting  bis  incapacity, 
76.  Hu  increasing  mental  and  bodily  in- 
firmities, 83.  His  interference  with  Saint 
Ruth  in  the  field,  88, 84.  Mis  dislike  of 
Sarsfield,  84.  Clamonrs  of  TyrconneKs 
enemies,  84.  87.  Retuma  to  Limerick, 
88.  His  popularity  in  I^imerick,  96. 
His  preparations  for  defending  Limerick, 

96.  His  despondency,  97.    Hu  death 

97.  His  burial  place,  97. 

Uses,  Duke  of;  slain  at  Landen,  410. 

Vauban,  Marshal  de ;  preaent  at  the  siege 
of  Mons,  14.  His  skill  as  a  miliury  en- 
gineer, S70.  Conducts  the  siege  of  Ns- 
mur,  270,  871.  Places  Brest  in  a  high 
state  of  defence,  509. 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of ;  his  high  opinion  of 
Marlborough's  talents  us  a  general,  63. 
Li'fl  in  Flanders  to  watch  Villcroy,  56^. 
His  skilful  manceuvre,  587.  Joins  the 
allies  before  Namur,  591. 

Vendome,  Lewis  Duke  of ;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Stein  kirk,  S80 

Versailles;  Lord  Middleton's  account  of,  398. 

Vcrtue,  the  engraver;  patronised  by  Lord 
Somers,  449* 

Veto  ;  the,  of  the  Sovereign,  180. 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  ;  grants  a  tolera- 
tion fur  the  Waldenses,  IS. 

Villeroy,  Marshal  the  Duke  of;  appointed 
to  conduct  the  campaign  of  1695,  5R1. 
His  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a  great 
general,  581.  Fixes  hu  headquartirs 
at  Tournay,  583.  His  carelessness  in  al- 
lowing Vaudemont  to  escape  to  Client, 
587.  Takes  Dixmuydeand  Deynse,  590. 
Bombards  Brus^ls,  591.  Goes  to  the 
relief  of  Namur,  but  withdraws,  595. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth ;  her  influence  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange  while  at  the  Hague, 
471.  Her  qualifications  of  mind,  471. 
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IValker ;  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike,  S49. 
'Wall ;  bis  high  position  in  Spain,  114. 
"War;  progress  in  the  art  of,  produced  by 

ciTilisation,  409. 
'Warrington,  Ix>rd,  S51. 
Warwick  Castle )  yUk  of  William  III.  to, 

612. 

Wnucbop  ;  his  hope  in  the  success  of  the 
garrison  of  Limerick»  96. 

Waldenses  ;  toleration  obtained  for  them  by 
William  III.,  12. 

Welbeck  ;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  61 1. 

Wclwood  ;  his  paper  the  Observator,  601. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  'Viscount; 
offers  an  asylum  to  Bishop  Ken,  40. 

Wharton,  Thomas ;  his  early  life,  456.  His 
licentiousness,  456.  His  mendacity  and 
effrontery,  457.  His  stud,  457.  His 
art  of  electioneering,  458.  His  services 
to  the  Whig  party,  458.  Opinions  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  his  character, 
459.  Personally  disliked  by  the  King. 
467.  Obtains  a  committee  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
East  India  Company,  549,  550.  His 
report  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  as  to  the  bribery  of  the  East 
India  Company,  556.  Sent  to  the  Lords 
to  inform  the  House  that  the  Commons 
had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  559.    Moves  the  Address,  637. 

'Whigs ;  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  48.  Their 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  law  for  regu* 
lating  the  trials  for  treason,  149>  150. 
Sute  of  parties  in  1692,  299.  Whig 
view  of  Parliampntary  Reform,  332.  et 
scq.  The  Whigs  support  the  Triennial 
Bill,  344.  SunderUnd  advises  William 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  Whigs,  444. 
Reasons  for  this  preference,  444.  Autho- 
rity exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  .the  party 
over  the  whole  Whig  body,  446.  Rus- 
sell, 446.  Somers,447.  Montague,  451. 
Wharton,  455.  The  government  entrusted 
to  W'higs,  470.  Gradual  formation  of  a 
Whig  ministry,  506.  State  of  parties  at 
the  general  election  of  1695,  614.  A 
purely  Whig  ministry  formed,  T32.  Feel- 
ings of  the  Whigs  about  Fen  wick,  734. 
Especial  marks  of  royal  ikvour  bestowed 
on  the  Whigs  775. 

W*hitefriars ;  privileges  of,  abolished,  773. 

Whitney,  James  ;  the  highwayman,  297. 

William  III.;  sails  for  Holland,  1.  His 
dangers,  1.  Lsnds  at  Goree,  2.  His  joy- 
ful reception  by  the  Dutch,  2.  His  feel- 
ings on  hb  arrival  in  his  native  land,  2. 
His  entrance  into  the  Hague,  2.  Attends 
a  sitting  of  the  States  General,  6.  Meet- 


iag  of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague, 

6.  Speech  of  William  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  8.  Conducts  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  himself,  9.  His  pe* 
culiar  talents  as  a  negotiator,  10,  11.  He 
obtains  a  toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  12. 
Hastens  to  the.relief  of  Mons,  14, 1 5.  Re- 
turns to  England,  1 6.  Trials  of  the  Jaco- 
bite conspirators,  1 6.  W^illiam's  unsuspi- 
cious nature,  21.*  Treachery  of  some  of 
his  servants,  52.  He  returns  to  the 
Continent,  63.  His  sqfourn  at  Loo,  63. 
Despatches  Marlborough  to  form  a  camp 
near  Brussels,  63.  Commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  64.  Splendour 
of  h'ls  headquarters,  65.  Progress  of  the 
war  in  Ireland,  66 — 118.  Pacification  of 
the  kingdom,  118.  William  returns  to 
England,  119.  Summons  the  Parliament, 
119.  Requested  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  dissolve  the  Old  East  India  Com- 
pany, 148.  His  alarm  and  annoyance  at 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  designs  of 
Marlborough,  164.  Dismisses  Marlbo- 
rough from  his  command,  165.  Obsti- 
nacy of  the  Princess  Anne  punished  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  169,  170.  Com- 
mands the  adjournment  of  Parliament, 
180.  Puts  his  Veto  on  a  bill,  180.  Cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  used  his  Veto, 
181 — 183.  Makes  some  changes  in  his 
household  and  in  the  ministry,  184.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  in  Scotland,  186.  Signs  the  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
Glencoe,  204,  205.  His  exculpation,  205. 
The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  210.  William 
goes  to  the  Continent,  217.  Determina- 
tion of  the  French  government  to  send  an 
expedition  to  England,  220.  Effect  of 
James's  Declaration  in  England,  229. 
The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  join,  283. 
The  battle  of  La  Hoguc,  235.  William's 
foreign  policy,  256.  Succeeds  in  prevent- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  264. 
Ijewis  takes  the  field,  268.  Siege  of 
Namur,  269.  Battle  of  Stcinkirk  278. 
Conspiracy  of  Grandval,  285.  William 
returns  to  England,  288.  Distress  in 
England,  294.  Increase  of  crime,  294. 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  298.  The  King's 
speech,  299.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  300.  Sends  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons  informing  them  that 
he  cannot  dissolve  the  Old  East  India 
Compsny,  313.  His  opposition  to  the 
Triennial  Bill,  343.  Address  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  state  of  Ireland,  368.  The 
King  refuses  to  pass  the  Triennial  Bill,  368 
Ministerial  arrangements,  372.  William's 
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d«pvta«0  iir  HoDiBd,  S75.  Opi^M 
QntvTtniiMd  tff  bin  by  KnMh  iteMMMm 
of  hb  dfty,  S98,  S99.  Willkm*t  uxiitMi 
mod  dMBcaltkib  40a  Eaflunptimr  Loo- 
vuQ,  409.  AdvMMM  to  NtllMr  Hwptn, 
404.  Bum  ofLuzMilmrg*  404.  William 
iirtiiM  hit  poditioiit  40^  Th»  btttb  of 
LMid«[i,404.  William duurgw th« Fnoeh 
giMrdst  407*  His  gmtw  of  ohwrtor 
d^ilafMl  in  battlo.  406.  Hb  raCnat, 
406»  409L  Hit  abifitj  and  Tifoiir  in 
paurlof  hia  ddbat,  411,  41S:  Haaehaa 
Lottfam  and  eoUaelalua  IbnMb  41&  Hia 
aniioly  for  Portland,  41 S:  Hitnturaio 
England,  4S7.  Hk  didiko  of  tba  Homo 
of  Commom,  4S4.  Conraha  Snndtrland 
on  tlia  qnaadon  of  tba  intanal  adminia- 
tiBtion  of  tba  raahn,  44S.  b  induetd  to 
aptfoat  tba  gortrnmaat  to  the  Whig  party, 
47a  InfluancaounlndofMrliiabyEli- 
aabatb  Villian  whilo  at  tba  Hagni^471. 
HiaintarartintboBUliMrtha  Ragulatfam 
oflVialaineianof  TyaaMn,47fi.  Haftwwi 
to  paoi  tha  Flaoa  BiU,  481.  Baaaifai  a 
PaprtMnmioo  from  tba  Hooaaof  Com- 
inoo%  48S.  Hia  vietory  om  tba  Ooaa- 
monik  488.  Fkonguaa  FnliMMBt,  404. 
Indoeaa  SbioarJiuiy  to  aoDept  tba  aaali 
Of  occmary  oi  oiaw^  oua.  nanowa 
now  titka  on  aoma  of  tba  abiafr  of 
both  partial,  506.  Oom  to  tha  Conti- 
nent, 507.  The  French  plan  of  war, 
507.  The  English  plan  of  war,  507.  The 
disaster  at  Brest,  511,  518.  William 
takes  Huy,  516.  Returns  to  England, 
524.  His  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Tillot- 
son,  5S5.  Gives  his  assent  to  the  Triennial 
BUI,  529.  Death  of  Mary,  530.  William 
founds  Greenwich  Hospital  in  memory  of 
Mary,  535.  His  distress,  539.  His  re- 
conciliation with  the  Princess  Anne,  562. 
Jacobite  plots  against  his  person,  566. 
His  departure  for  Flanders,  571.  How 
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